SOUTH AMERKM. 


“ We now en^r”—toYse the words of Malte -the richest 

and n^ost fertile,—the^ealthiest,—the most picturesque,—and, excepting' 
Africa, the most extensive peninsul»of tjje world.”^ GeogrtpRical writers 
have assigned to that division of the ^^estem' continent, which has received 
the name of South Amehica, a superficial extent of 95^00 square 
leagues of 25 to an equatorial degree. 

Nearly three-fourths o? this expanse of coiftitry is contained in the torrid 
zone. Its greatest breadth is between Cape St Augustin, or Cape St 
lloqu6, in the Brazils, and Cape Blanco, in Peru,—being a distance of 
2,700 geographical, or 3,100 British miles. Its length, if calculated from 
Point Gallianas near Cape Vela, under the 12th northern parallel, to Cape 
Froward in Patagonia, under the 54th southern parallel, is 1,650 leagues; 
but it might be calculated at 4,850 British miles, as reaching to Capo 
Horn in Terra del Fuego, in 56' S. lat., for the islands which compose 
Terra del Fuego are so closely attached to the continent itself, that, in 
looking at the map, the eye can scarcely perceive the distinction. 

The physical geography of this great peninsula is of a simple and uni¬ 
form nature. A plateau, generally elevated 10,000 feet, and crowned by 
chains and peaks of insulated mountains, forms the ^hole western region 
of South America. To the E. of this tract, there is an expanse of coun¬ 
try two or three times broader, composed of marshy or sandy plains which 
are intersected by three immense rivers, with their numerous branches, and 
a number of minor streams. Still farther to the E. rises another high 
land, less elevated and of less extent than the western plateau. These 
three physical regions constitute the whole of the South American pen¬ 
insula. 

The Andes.] The Andes—which derive their name from the Qui- 
chuan word an/a, signifying^copper,’ and originally applied to a chain in 
the vicinity of (.'iisco, or, according to others, from the Antis,- an Indian 
tribe which dwelt to the E. of Cusco—form an immense rampart crowned 
by other mountains, and running parallel to the western shores of this 
continent, from Cape Froward in the straits of Magellan Mt the isthmus 
of Darien, that is from 55° 54' S. lat. to 9" 25^ N. lat. Narrow towards 
the southern extremity, it all at once becomes'broader to the N. of 
Chili. Near Potosi and the Titicaca lake, it attains its greatest breadth ; 
at Popayan it divides into several chains. In Patagonia, from Cape 
Froward to the 41 st southern parallel, this qiountain-system is known 
by the name of the Sierra Nevada de los Andes; in Chili it bears the 
name of the Andes of Chili; in Pern it is called the Royal cordillera 
oj the Andes, or the 6rand cordillera of Peru; from the northern frontier 
of Pera to the 2d parallel of north latitude, it is called the Chain qf 
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anS in Colombia it recei\pa its name from the districts through* 
It passes, y • . * 

^ ' 'fhe PaiagonumSchain^ The' Patagonian httlo known. 

They intersect the .cwntry from N. tp S.; and are reprf lented to be of 
jreat elevation. appriiiach the Chilian frontier, they advance to- 

WarHs and s^rf to tlirow out branches wbichji rising again under 

*the seae forawiS^rchipmgo of Guaytecas. . 

■ Chilian /^Hdes^ The belt of the Andes in Chili is of gi-eat breadth, 
beiw st^ed by Molina^t 120 miles. Their perpetual snow renders them 
a suBi^e and interesting spectacle to thes inhabitants ^'f the plains. Be¬ 
tween and 3dtl degrees of S. lat., the An^s a.'e wholly desert; 

south of fh^^5S!l^', they are studded with little /ales ant, excellent pas¬ 
tures, delightfully* watered with a superabundance, of streams which roll 
down from^JMir stupendous rocks an<j^ transverse ridges. 

Peruvian Andes.] ''Peru is tt'avewsed from north to south by the Andes 
in its whole; extent. The main ridge, or Andes proper, is skirted by two 
f parallel ridges, on its eastern and western sides, called the Sierras. At 
some distance from the Andes on either side, th^vast upland plains, with 
their valleys, mountains, and rivers, would never enter into the imagina¬ 
tion of the spectator, the central ridge only being observable ; nor would 
he suspect the existence of those amazing precipices of profound depth, 
called quebradas, or breaks. The descent is here much more rapid on the 
western than on the eastern side of the Andes, where the slope declines 
more gradually into the great inland plains. As they proceed south from 
Quito into this country, the Andes spread out to a great breadth, being 
frequently divided into three parallel chains, forming in all a table-land of 
sometimes 150 miles in breadth ; and the three chains being sometimes 
linked together by transverse chains, of which pai’ticular and remarkable 
portions have peculiar appellations. The high deserts, called paramos 
in Quito, are denominated punas in Peru. According to La Cruz’s 
map, the exterior ridges of the Andes in the vicinity of Cusco and the 
lake of Titicaca, diverge to the length of 3^ degrees, or mure than 240 
miles, forming a semicircle, or half-moon, and containing a vast sur¬ 
face of high table-land, comprising in its bosom the lake of Titicaca. 
These uplands are the most elevated in all South America, and give 
birth to the Apurimac, the Beni, and other prodigious streams.' 

Andes of CluiloT] The Andes occupy a superficies of 5,400 miles, in 
the district of Quito. Whilst the immense savannahs at the back of the 


1 Tin very lately none of the peaks of this immense range had been measured but 
those in the presidency of Quito; and it was the generaliy received opinion, that the 
Andes attained their greatest height in the vicinity of Quito. This, however, has even¬ 
tually proved to have been but unauthorized conjecture, as from Cape Horn all the way 
N. and N. W. to the peak of Tolima—a line of 60 degrees of a great circle—the number 
of summits actually measured was very small, and there was no reason, a prion, why 
those measured should have been esteemed the highest, merely because they were under 
the equatorial line. But the idea was long pertinaciously and keenly maintained, that 
ttaJilghest summits of all mountain-ranges must necessarily be under the equator; 
In that all mountain-chains must diminish in height as they recede from that line, 
^ia theory was completely disproved in the case «f the Himalaya range, and the 
mountains of Tibet, which are trom 88 to SO degrees S. of that line; and has again 
been disproved by the labours of our countryman, Mr Pentland, who, in 1886 and 
“ plored the Andea of Titicaca in Upper Peru, in the modern republic of Bolivia, 

aured the summita trigonometriculy, and all the accessible heights by the ba¬ 
rometer. These summits, especially in the vicinity of Cusco, had been previously 
esteemed the highest in the Andea by Mr Helms, who travelled all the way from Bue¬ 
nos Ayres to Lima; but as he had never seen those of Quito, it was impossible, from 
his relaiion, to form any compariaun between the elevations of Chimborazo and Cay- 
ambt, and tbnaa of Wata and Wimam. 
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'•^ndes are distinguished by the appe^ation of llanos, the mountains are’ 
themselves distinguished -by th6 Spanish appellatipM of paramot and 
nevados, Th«se'’latter'always enter into the region of perpetual snow) 
and are in this respest distinguished from the ^ramos, which do not 
signify heaths (A deserts—as some by' mistake have interpreted the 
term—but mountaiiraus places covered with stunted trs$v%fid expoabd 
to the winds. On these paramos it never rains; s^v/r falls fre’queatly, 
but never lies above a few hours ; the damp air is peculiarly and in¬ 
tensely cold. Of these paramos, that of Assua^ is the bighcat^whicb, 
rising from 14,764 feet to 15,Y49 feet, unites, like an enormAus dike, 
the eastern aptl wesiipm Andes, in the 3d degree of & leagues 

to the south of Quitot j — 

Fivsm this paramo, north to Quito, the Andes present the appearance 
of a longitudinal valley, lined witb>.a cepistant su^ession ‘oP'Soaring sum¬ 
mits on the east and west. What is called the -valley or plain of Quito 
is actually the summit of the Andean ridge,, whence these mountains Qse, 
and of which the absolute height is from 8,860 to 9,515 feet. These 
mountains, though appearing only as so mafty insulated tops of this sum¬ 
mit, when viewed from the distant plains, yet seem to the inhabitants of 
the central vale of Quito, as so many distinct mountains, rising amid a 
plain unclothed by forests ; and Eue so arranged, that viewed from the cen¬ 
tral plain, far from hiding each other, they appear in their natural shape, 
•as if projected in the azure vault of the equatorial sky. These elevated 
summits may be divided into three forms, more or less volcanic: Itf/, The 
volcanoes which are yet burning, and have slender peaks of a conic form, 
as Cotopaxi and Tunguragna; 2d. Those with lengthened summits, which 
have sunk after a long series of eruptions, exhibiting ridges bristled with 
points, needles leaning in different directions, and broken rocks falling into 
ruins, such is the form of Capac Urcu, PicMncha, and Carguairazo. A 3d 
form, and the most majestic of the whole, is that of Chimborazo, which is cir¬ 
cular. After the long rains of winter, when the transparency of the air 
has suddenly increased, Chimborazo presents a most magnificent spectacle, 
appearing from the shores of the South sea, like a white cloud at the edge 
of the horizon, detaching itself from the neighbouring summits, and soar¬ 
ing with commanding majesty over the whole chtun of the Andes. 

One principal feature of the high table-land of the Andes, is the com¬ 
parative inequality of its surface. The plains of the Cordilleras, though 
placed at immense heights, and perfectly level, are not to be compared, 
in point of extent with those of New Spain. All the plains of New 
Granada and Quito, do not perhaps exceed 40 square leagues. Of difficult 
access,- and separated from each other by profound valleys, they are very 
unfavourable for interaal commerce; crowning insulated summits, they 
form as it were small islands iq. the midst of an aerial ocean. Such are 
the plains of Bogota, Antisana, Tapia, Sunigniacu, and Caxamarca. 
These plains are perfectly level, and the inhabitants liaye no suspicion of 
their extraordinary elevation. The plain of Antisana occupies a square of 
12 leagues, surrounding the cone of that mountain, covered with eternal 
snow, and seeming like a small islet in its midst. This plain is 13,451 
feet high ; and the hamlet of Antisana, which'lies at the foot of the wne, 
is 13,500 feet high, being probably the highest spot inhabited by man. 
Instead of a continued unbroken surface, as in the high land of New 
Spain, the table-land, or summit of the Andes is every where torn and 
interrupted by crevices like open furrows. These crevices, or uans. 
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Tersal taneys, are called quehradtu, or bveaks', by tbe Spaniards; and' 
present to the vie'y precipices of amazing depth, sufficient to appal the 
iriuest mind. They are frequently 2000 feet deep, wflh a stream gene- 
rallv running through the middle, and Dave their sides and oottom clothed 
adw a vigorous vegetation^ They affect the imaginatioh of. a European 
traveller mutln^ore poWeiifully than the majestic suAmits of Chimborazo 
and Co^axl, asth^ effect of these latter objects is weakened from their 
situation on Such lofty bases as the plains of Tapia and Suniguiacu, 
while »o diminution of this kind is suffered in the quebradas, or trans¬ 
versal valleys. Their depth in many places is sucly that were Vesuvius 
and the seated in these abysses, the^ snmnlhs would not 

exceed the nearest ^i(f|;e8. The valley of Ordessenj^ which aescends from 
Mont PeMu^in the Pyrenees, is 2,960 feet deep; but those of CkoUt and 
Cutaco wereTollnd, by Mumboldt’e m^surement, to be 4,920, and 4,260 
feet deep, respectively ;'and their bottoms are only one-fourth less ele¬ 
vated than the passes of St Gothard and Mont Cenis, in the Alps. The 
construction of the Andes of Quito, is chiefly porphyritic. Farther south, 
the cbaiir is composed of mica*slate, resting on beds of clay. Granite does 
not predominate in the high summits as in those of the Old Continent. 

From the geological composition of the Andes, granite still appears to 
be the oldest material of our globe. Next appears, resting on it as its 
basis, gniess; then mica slate, containing garnets; next primitive slate, 
with beds of native alum; now slate, mixed with horn blende ; above 
this, greenstone, or primitive trap, followed by amygdaloid; and last, 
porphyry. Resting, or flanked against those primary rocks, beds of the 
older limestone begin to appear, followed by a suit of minerals, indicating 
oiganic remains, mica slate, horn blende, gypsum, and calcareous sand¬ 
stone. The only formations which Humboldt did not meet with, were 
those of chalk, roestone, gray waCke, topaz rock, and the compound of 
serpentine with granular limestone, which occurs in Asia Minor. The 
grand ridge is every where covered with porphyry, basalt, phonolite, and 
greenstone, which being often broken into columns, appear like ruined 
castles, and produce a very striking effect. Near the base of the chain, 
two different sorts of limestone occur, one with a siliceous or flinty base, 
sometimes enclosing cinnabar and coal, and another mostly calcareous, 
and cementing the secondary rocks. Tliese formations are of enormous 
thickness. Not only is coal found at the height of 8,650 feet above the 
level of the sea, as in New Granada ; but even at the elevation of 14,700 
feet, near Guanuco, in Pein. Fossil shells, which, in the Old Continent, 
have^aot been discovered higher than the tops of the Pyrenees, or 11,388 
feet above the level of the sea, are found at Micuipampa, at an elevation 
of 12,800 feet; and agaiif, at that of 14,120 feet, beside Huancavelica, 
where sandstone also appears. Basalt, which in Europe, is found, at its 
highest elevation, only on the summit of the Schneekoppe, in Silesia, 4,225 
feet above the level of *the sea, is found at the height of 15,500 feet in 
the Andes of Quito. On the other hand, granite, which in Europe crowns 
the loftiest summits, is not found in America above 14,500 feet of abso¬ 
lute height: it is scarcely kpovm at all, either in Quito, or Peru. The 
frosffn summits of the highest peaks consists almost wholly of porphyry, 
which; on the flanks of tbe Andes, forms a mass of 10,000, or 12,000 
feet in depth. Hie sandstone near Cuenca, is 5000 feet thick ; and the 
stupendous mass of pure quartz, on the west of Caxemarca, measures 
9,600 feet perpendicular. It is also remarkable, that the porphyry of 
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•these Tnonnt&ins very frequently cont^s horn hlende, hut never .quart!!,* 
and seldom mica. .* f 

The AndeSjOf Quito,* with all their magnificence, w^nt a feature which, 
in higher latmides, qpntributes much to the beauty and sublimity of 
Alpine, Caucasia#, and Himmalayan scenery, ii|imely, the glaciers,—those 
icy belts dropping fi'om the limits of constant congelation, aijfl spreading 
in concrete hanging in disjointed columns fag,‘.a8tically atranged. 

The fact is e9kp owing to the almost uniform temperature which 
prevails near t&. ^(tntor. Jn these torrid regions, th$ days are eoptantly 
of the same length, and the suil shines throughout the whole year with 
very nearly equal forte; the line of perpetual congelation is hence marked 
out on the sides of the Andes with singular precisidli. The temperature 
decreases,regularly«s one ascends them, till, at a certaitf elevation, it comes, 
to the point of freezing, where the permanent field of Cimv- begins to 
appear, and is defined with an almost unvarying border. Hence, that 
alternate thawing and freezing, so essential to the production of glacigrs, 
is never known in equatorial, as in temperate latitudes. 

The Llanos or Plains.'] “There is something awful, but .sad and 
gloomy,” remarks the learned Humboldt, “ in the uniform aspect of these 
steppes. Every thing seems motionless. Scarcely does a small cloud, as 
it passes across the zenith, and announces the approach of the rainy season, 
sometimes cast its shadow on the savanna* 1 know not whether the first 
aspect of the llanos excites less astonbhment than that of the Andes. 
Mountainous countries, whatever may be the absolute elevation pf the 
highest summits, have an analogous physiognomy; but we accustom our¬ 
selves with difficulty to the view of the Llanos of Venezuela and Casa- 
nare, the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and Chaco, which recall to mind 
continually, during journeys of 20 or 30 days, the smooth surface of the 
ocean. 1 had seen the plains of La Mancha in Spain, and the real steppes 
that extend from .Jutland, through Luneberg and Westphalia, to Belgium; 
but the plains of the W. and N. of Europe present but a feeble image of 
the immense llanos of South America. Ail around us, the plains seemed 
to ascend toward the sky ; and that vast and profound solitude appeared 
like an ocean covered with sea-weeds. According to the unequal mass of 
vapours diffused through the atmosphere, and the various temperature of 
the different strata of air, the horizon was, in some pai'ts, clear and dis¬ 
tinct, in other parts, undulating, sinuous, and as if striped. The earth 
was there confounded with the sky. Through the dry fog and strata of 
vapour, the trunks of palm-trees were discerned at a great distance. 
Stripped of their foliage and their verdant tops, these trunks appeared like 
the masts of a ship discovered at the horizon. 

“ The llanos and the pampas of South America are real steppes. 
They display a beautiful verdure in the rainy reason, but, in the time of 
great drought, assume the aspect of a desert. The grass is then reduced 
to powder, the earth cracks, the alligator and the great serpents remain 
buried in the dried mud, till awakened from their long lethargy by the 
6rst ebowera of spring. These phenomena are obserred on barren tracks 
of 50 or 60 leagues in length, wherever the ^rannas are not traversed by 
rivers; for, on the borders of rivulets, and around little pools of stagpant 
water, the traveller finds at certain distances, even during the period of 
the gi'eat droughts, thickets of mauritia,—palm the leaves ot which, 
spread out like a fan, preserve a hrllWaut verdure. 

“ The chief characteristic of the savannas or steppes of South America 
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is, the* absolute want of hills an<L inequalities, the perfect level of evet^ 
part of the soil. ^ Accordingly, tw Spanish conquerors, who first pene- 
Hrated from Coro to the banks of the Apure, did iiot ctlll them deserts, or 
savannas, or meadows, but plains, llanos. Often, jn a spdce of 30 square 
Ifia^es, there is not an enjtacac^ °f ^ foot high. T^is aesemblance to the 
' sdrfaoe of Ahe sea strikes the imagination most powerfully, where the 
pIMhs are altogether destitute of palm-trees, and where the mountains of 
the shore add of the Orinoco are so distant, that they cannot be seen, as 
in th8^3^ra de Pamnes. A person would be tempted there, to take the 
altitude of the sun with a tjuadrant, if the horizon of the land were not 
cou8tantlfr™isty, on account of the variable display of refraction. This 
equality of surf^e is'still more perfect in the meridian of Calabozo, than 
toward the east, fifetween the Cari, La Villa del l^aoo and Nueva Barce¬ 
lona ; but if'I'eigns wi^out inteijruption from the mouths of the Orinoco 
to La Villa de Araure and Ospinos, under a parallel of 180 leagues in 
length; ahd«from San Carlos to the savannas of Caqueta, on a meridian 
of 200 leagues. It particularly characterises the new continent, as it docs 
the low oteppes of Asia, betv/een the Borystbenes and the Wolga, between 
the Irtisch and the Obi. The deserts of central Africa, of Ambia, Syria, 
and Persia, Gobi, and Casna, present, on the contrary, many inequalities, 
ranges of hills, ravines without water, and rocks that pierce the sands. 

“ The llanos, however, notwithstanding the apparent uniformity of their 
sufface, furnish two kinds of inequalities, that do not escape the observa¬ 
tion of an attentive traveller. The first is known by the name of Buncos: 
they are real shoals in the basin of the steppes, fractured strata of sand¬ 
stone or compact limestone, standing four or five feet higher than tho 
rest of the plain. These banks are sometimes three or four leagues in 
length; they are entirely smooth, with a horizontal surface; their exis¬ 
tence is perceived only by examining their borders. The second species 
of inequality can be r^ognised only by geodesical or barometric levellings, 
or by the course of rivers. It is called mesa, and is composed of small 
flats, or rather convex eminences, that rise insensibly to the height of a few 
toises. Such are, toward the E., in the province of Cumana, on the N 
of the Villa de la Merced and Candelaria, the Mesas of Amana, of 
Guanipa, and of Jonoro, the direction of which is S.W. and N.G.; and 
which, in spite of their inconsiderable elevation, divide the waters between 
the Orinoco and the northern coast of Terra Firma. The convexity of 
the savanna alone occasions this partition : we there find the divortia 
aqnarum as in Poland, where, far from the Carpathian mountains, the 
plain itself divides the waters between the Baltic and the Black sea. 
Geographers, who suppose that there exists a chain of mountains where- 
ever there is a line of division, have not failed to mark one in the maps, 
at the sources of the Rio Neveri, the Unare, the Guarapiche, and the 
Pao. Thus, the priests of Mongol race, according to ancient and super¬ 
stitious custom, erect oboes, or little mounds of stone, on every point 
where the rivers flow in an opposite direction. 

“ The, uniform landscape of the llanos, the extreme paucity .of inhabi¬ 
tants, the fatigue of travelliqg beneath a burning sky and an atmosphere 
darinsned by dust, the view of that horizon which seems for ever to flee 
before us, those lonely trunks of palm-trees which have all the same 
aspect, and which we despair of reaching because they are confounded 
with other trunks that rise by degrees on the visual horizon; all these 
gauses combined, make the steppes appear far greater than *hey are in 
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reality. The planters who inhabit the southern declivity of thfi chain of 
the coast, see the steppes extend- tow^d the S., as far as the eye can 
reach, like an oceans of va'dure. They know, that, fronf the Delta of the 
Orinoco to the pWivihce jf Varinas, and thence, by traversing the banks of 
the Meta, the Gutiviare, and the Caguaii, they ^n advance 380 leagues 
in the plains, first frona £. to W., and then from N.E. to S.E. beyond the 
equator, to the foot of the Andes of Pasto. They know, by the acoounts 
of travellers, the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, which are also llanps covered 
with fine grass, destitute of trees, and filled with oxen and horses |)ecpme 
wild. They suppose, according to the greater part of our maps of Ame¬ 
rica, that this. continent. has only one chain of mountains, that of the 
Andes, which stretches from S. to N.; and they formaa vague idba of the 
contiguity of all the {daihs, from the Orinoco and the Ap«re to the Rio de 
la Plata and the straits of Magellan."* , **.* 

Rivers.] The majestic rivers oP South America leave far behind 
them those of the Old world, both by the length of their course^, and the 
great breadth of their beds. * 

The Maranon.l Among these, the superb Maranon—by some^called 
the Amazon —claims the first rank. 

The eastern sierras, or mountains of secondary elevation, which, running 
parallel with the central or highest ridge and projecting branches far into 
the interior, serve as an immense buttress to the Andes, ai'e covered with 
stately and eternal forests. In these vast and elevated woodlands, are 
the sources of those innumerable and mighty torrents, which, rushing 
down their woody slopes, and through the dark chasms and glens which 
sink between them, form, by their successive confluence, the majestic 
Maranon. The powers of description are unable to convey an adequate 
idea of the grandeur of this magnificent river ; for, as the poet has sung. 

Scarce the mu»e 

Dare stretch her whig oVr this enormous ma^ 

Of rushing waters; to whose dread expanse, 

Coutinuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 

Our rivers are but rills. 

From the 3d degree of N* lat. to the 19th of S. lat.,—or from the source 
of the Cacaguana to that of the Madeira,—a space of 22 degrees in direct 
meridional distance, but of more than 2000 British miles by the windings 
and direction of the chain,—not a single stream descends the eastern side 
of the Andes, but wbat contributes to swell the ocean-flood of this river, 
which, for length of course and volume of water, has no parallel on the 
surface of our globe. The main trunk of this enormous stream, is com¬ 
posed of three principal streams, namely: the Aptirimac, the Beni, and tKe 
Tunguragua, each of which has, at difierent times, beeit invested with the 
honours of the parent-stream. It is indeed but very lately, that the source of 
the Maranon or Amazon has been laid down with any thing like accuracy.’ 
This is not at all surprising, as its head-waters are so numerous and so 
widely dispersed on the eastern face of the Andes, and the mountainous 
regions in which they lie have been so imperfectly explored. Even yet, 
notwithstanding the great additional information derived from the map of 
La Cruz, and the voyages of fathers Girval and Sobi'eviela abstracted by 
Estalla, its remotest source is by no means determined with the degree %f 

' All the old maps are grossly erroneous, and many Inaccuracies are still to be found, 
even in new maps, as In that of La Cm/., where the river of Jauja, or the ilfanlare, is 
denominated tV.' true Maranon. 
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accaracy necessary to remove all doubt. Till very lately, the Tungurft -. 
gua, or river of Lauricocht, regarded as the parent and principal 
stream, on the authority of father Fritz, or Frezier, a Jesuit missionary, who 
published a chart of its course, in 1707, in which the rieSr of Lauricocba 
was represented as the tpe Maranon, while the Ueainl was regarded as 
an auxiliary stream.* The fact is, that the Apnrimac, or Ucaial of the 
Jcsuift, is a prodigious river, in a parallel where the Tunguragua, or river 
of Lanricoeha, is unborn. It is not easy to decide whether the Apurimac, 
or tbe*Beni, which joins it, are to be regarded as the remotest source of 
the Maranon, as the source of the latter is stated to be 2° 30' farther 
south t)l|n that of the Apurimac; while, on the other hand, the greater 
direct course Sf tliV- Beni is counterbalanced by the more'winding course 
of the Apurima?, so that the actual length of* ita navigation much 
greater thamhat of the Beni. JTakiMg the Apurimac and the Beni, how¬ 
ever, as the two parent and rival soSrees of the Maranon, we sh^ll begin 
vgith thef former. 

The Apurimac, or western source of the Maranon, according to La 
Cruz, rises in the intendancy of Cusco, to the S. of the mineral mountains 
of Cailloroa, in S. lat. 16° 10', and W. long. 71° 30' at the foot of the 
most western ridge of the Andes which divides the district of Cailloma 
from the river and valley of Quilca, within 50 miles of the Pacific, in 
direct distance, and 12 miles to the N.E. of the city of Arequipa. The 
source is a small lake called Vilque. It is supposed, however, by others, 
to have its source still more remote,—perhaps in S. lat. 17"; for after 
being joined by the Mo?iigote, or Pariguana, in Cailloma, not far from 
its source, it is so deep as to be impassable but by means of a bridge. 
After proceeding 180 British miles N.E., and receiving, besides the 
Monigote, the rivers of Aconcagua, Cuero, Gallqui, Ocororo, Condormna, 
Pichigua, and Chica, proceeding from the heights of the province of 
Canes and CancheS, it turns S.W. for the space of 60 miles, and 
thence to the N.W. till its junction with the Vilcamayo, a direct dis¬ 
tance of 200 miles, receiving in this part of its progress, the Pachachacha 
on the south, after a course of 150 miles from the snowy heights of 
Huando, and through the province of Aimaraez and Abancay. The 
Pachachacha is composed of three streams, which unite in Aimaraez. A 
little below its confluence with the Pachachacha, the Apurimac receives 
from the S.W. the river Pampas, Ckarcas, or Calcamayo, in S. lat. 13“ 
10', after a course of 160 miles direct distance from the Andes of Con- 
tisuyu. Eighty miles below this confluence, the Apurimac receives, in 
Sa lat. 12° 15', the Vilcamayo, denominated also the Qiiillabamha, and 
Urubamba, from the S.E.,—a river scarcely inferior to itself. 

The Vilcamayo, according to Estalla, rises in S. lat. 16°, from the 
small lake of Villafro, in the province of Canes und Canches, in the nar¬ 
row angle formed by the chain of Vilcanota and the metallic mountains of 
Cailloma, in the district of Collahuas. After running nearly 200 miles 
N.E. in a parallel direction with the Apurimac, from which it is separated 

* The term* Vcaial was not jmown in Peru, till 1687, when a dispute having arisen 
between the Jesuits of Quito and the Franciscans of Uma, concerning the village and 
nllssion of Man Miguel de Conibos, situated on the Apurimac or Maranon, the Jesuits 
applied it to this latter stream in Fritz's chart, in order to gain possession of the village 
and mission from their adversaries, while they denominated the Tunguragua (a far 
inferior stream) the Maranon. The word merely signifies a confluence, and was ap¬ 
plied (by the Indian tribe of Maynas) to the place where the Apurimac receives the 
Tunguragua, 
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On the W. by the ridge of Cailloma, and pas^ng by the city of Tinta, and 
receiving the Cambapata from the,ridg 4 of Lampa, on the S.E., it* tarns 
to the N.W.; and,then ^fter passing oy the districts ef Quiepichanche, 
Calca, Urubaml^, and Vilcabamba, and receiving from the S.W. the river ' 
of Cusco, it joins ^e A^uritnac after a comparative course of 420 miles. 

A little below the confluence of the Apnrihiac and Vilcamayo, the 
former receives, from the W., the Mantaro, or river of Jauja; fropt the 
mountains of Huancavelica, in S. lat. 12° 6'. The Mantaro, is a large 
and poweriul stream, rising in the lake of Chinchaycocha, in S.Jat. 11° 
30', immediately to the S. of tfce Guallaga, and to tRe W. of the source 
of the Pachitea, and has a very winding coarse of at least 4^0 miles. 
The Apurimacinow turns to the N.E. for the space ^f 180 mi)ra, when 
it is joined by the mjghty stream of the Beni. In this part of its course, 
it recefkes,' in S. lat. 11° 21', the Perene, or river of Tarma^^^\c\i rising 
in the heights of Tarma, twp leagues \f. of that town, falls into the 
Apurir^c, after an eastern course of 200 miles, llie great river Paucar- 
lambo rises in the chain of Vilcanota, and running to the E. of the Andls 
of Cusco, falls into the Apurimac, in S. ]at.« 10° 45', after a meridional 
course of 240 miles. 

Three leagues, or 9 miles below the confluence of the Apurimac and 
Paucartambo, the former is joihed by the prodigious stream of the Beni, 
in S. lat. 10° 40'. From the source of the Apurimac, to this confluence 
with its rival and perhaps superior stream, the distance is 620 British 
miles. The Beni rises in the he^bts of Sicasica, near the town of that 
name, in the province of La Plata, and district of La Paz, in 18° 40' S. 
lat. and 69° W. long., 100 miles to the S.E. of the lake of Titicaca, and 
within 120 miles of the coast. Its course is almost due N.; and it is 
augmented in its progress by a host of streams on either hand, till it 
enters the Apurimac with a stream more than 2 miles broad, and several 
fathoms deep, and with such power and force, as to propel the course of 
the Apurimac, for a considerable space toward the Andes. But such is 
the amazing gi-andeur of these streams, that this river of two miles in 
bi-eadth is only a branch of the grand river Beni, which, in S. lat. 13° 
sends off a large arm into the lake of Rogagado, to the £.; whence issu¬ 
ing in three powerful streams,—the Yutay, the Tefe, and the Coari ,—it 
pays a second prodigious tribute to the Maranon: and by a fourth branch, 
called the River of Exaltation, it pays another tribute to the Madeira. 
The lake of Rogagado is 30 miles long by 15 broad. From these com¬ 
bined circumstances, it would appear that the Beni ought to be regarded 
as the principal stream of the Maranon, both as having a longer diract 
course, and as being at least equal in magnitude, if not superior to the 
Apurimac at the confluence, after throwing off the* above-mentioned 
powerful streams to the Maranon tmd the Madeira. The direct course 
of the Beni, is at least 660 miles, till its confluence with the Apurimac. 
Previous to this junction, the Beni is joined, in $. lat. 11° 30', by the 
Ynambari, from the S.E., after a course of 300 miles. 

After the junction of the Apurimac and Beni, the united stream receives 
the appellation of the Apoparo, or Great Paro;^ and bending to the N.W. 
receives in S. lat. 8° 26', the Pachitea from the S., composed of numerous 
streams issuing from the Montana Real; and which, after a course of 
200 miles direct distance, falls into the Apoparo, or Maranon. From the 
Perene to the Pachitea,—a direct distance of only 270 miles,—such is 
the number of streams descending fi'om the Andes and their continuous 

VI. « 
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ridges, thctt no less than 40 capital rivers, including the Beni and Paucar- 
tambo join the Apurimac within tl^s sp^ce. From the Pachitea, in B* 2i)' 
S. lat. the Maranttn bends its course to the N.£.,for ^0 miles in direct 
distwce, but 900 miles hy the course of the river; in thjs space it con- 
tuns 13^ islands, and is ioined by a vast numbef of tributary streams on 
bnth- sides, among which the Aguaylia, from the W., in 7° 35', the 
in 7°, the Saraiacu in 6° 45', and the Tapichi in S. lat. 5°, from 
tbe £., arp the chief. The last runs parallel with the Maranon for 350 
milep. « 

In S. 1st. 4" 25',' and W. long. 71°, tlje Maranon receives the Tu/igu- 
ragua the west, opposite the village of Joachim de Omaguas. At 
this celefiratedt con^ence, the Maranon is divided into three branches, 
tbe chief of whiah is not less than 55 toises, or 352 feet deep. From 
the juncti^iksof the Tunguragua to^that of the Beni, is 1200 niiles by 
water, according to fathpr Girval, th<;ogh not above 600 in direct distance; 
and from ^hpnce to the source of the Beni, 600 miles in direct distance; 
uid from ^e junction of the Beni to the source of the Apurimac, the dis¬ 
tance is 620 miles. The Tunguragua rises in the lake of Lauricocha, in 
10° 30' S. lat. and W. long. 76° 30', in the plains of Bombon. Tliis lake 
is only a league long, l^d half that broad. Not far from its source the 
Tunguragua is 23* yards broad, and three feet deep when the river is low. 
Where it issues from tbe lake, there are large stones, well-wrought, about 
4^ feet square, and placed at the distance of a yard, from one side to the 
other, the remains of a bridge of the Incas; and at a small distance is the 
royal road. The course of the Tunguragua, is for a short space N.£., 
and then N.N.W., which couise it jiursues as far as Jaen de Bracamoros, 
in S. lat. 5°, and W. long. 78“ 40', and 420 miles direct distance from its 
source. In its course to Jaen, it is augmented by several large streams 
on both sides: as the river of Caxamarca, from the N.W., and the 
Hualata, from the<S.£. At Jaen it begins to be navigable for large 
boats ; and is then joined by two large rivers, down one of which, namely, 
that from the N.W:, Condamine descended to the Tunguragua. From 
Jaen, it bends its course N.E.; and, at four -days’ voyage from thence, 
Condamine found it 840 feet wide; and at one-third of its breadth from 
the shore, he found no bottom at a depth of 175 feet. Running to the N.E. 
as far as the Pongo, or narrow pass of Boija, where it leaves the mountains, 
it receives, from the Andes of Quito, the St Jago, or river of Loja and 
Cuenca, after a courae of 60 leagues, from the N.W. Not far below the 
mouth of the St Jago, the Tunguragua passes the famous strait of Borja, 
where its breadth is suddenly reduced from 1800 feet to 150 feet, between 
two high walls of rock, where it runs with a rapidity calculated by Con¬ 
damine at 9 miles an hour. Below Borja it receives the Morrone, after 
a course of 180 miles S.E. from tbe Paramo of Assuay; and a little far¬ 
ther down, the Patlaca, composed of numerous streams descending from 
the mountmns, and riring to the W. of the volcano of Cotopaxi, falls into 
the Tunguragua, by three mouths—the chief entrance being 1200 feet 
broad—after a course of 400 miles. Forty miles below tbe Pastaca, the 
great riter Guallaga enters the Tunguragua from the south, in S. lat. 5°, 
apd W. 74° 30", after a course of 500 miles. At the junction, the Gual¬ 
laga is 1152 feet wide, and 180 feet deep; it is here divided into two 
branches, and a lake b formed, half a league broad, and 70 fathoms deep. 
For the space of a few miles the force of each river seems equal, but at 
length the Tunguragua overcomes the Guallaga. This latter stream, in 
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lat. 10” 57', issues from the lake of Chinquiacoba, and is* frequently 
denominated the lirer of Guanuc», w ijich town it passes in S. lat. 10° 3'; 
receiving in its prtgress”nurth, the Monzon, in S. lat. 9‘^22', from the W.;, 
and in S. lat. 17® 10', J;he Moyobambo. It rolls through a mountainous 
country, and with a precipitous course, forming many rapids, till at Pon- 
guillo, it escapes the mountains and enters the plains, with a channel 
1200 feet wide. Here it runs with serene majesty, and owin^ to its 
freedom from shallows and other impediments, is freely navigable ; while 
its banks, covered with lofty palms and trees of ever}t leaf, are. Chlivened 
by numerous birds of the richest plumage and most diversified song, 
forming a scene of enchantment. From Guanuco, where th^*GualIaga 
becomes navigable, to its junction with the Tunguftgua,* the sailing dis¬ 
tance js 732 miles, •which is usually accomplished in 15 days. After its 
junction with the Guallaga, the TiAj^iagua receives the Tigris —larger 
than i^ namesake of Asia—after a course of* more than 300 miles. 
Twenty leagues below, and sixty from the mouth of the Guallaga, the 
Tunguragua falls into the Maranon, or Apoparo. 

In S. lat. 3® 24', the Maranon receives ttfe Napo, rising at the* eastern 
foot of Cotopaxi, and augmented by numerous streams, after a direct course 
of 500 miles. At its confluence, the Napo is 600 toises, or 3,830 feet 
broad"; while the Maranon is 900 toises, or a mile and 480 feet wide, and 
of a prodigious depth. Below this junction, the breadth increases so much 
that a single arm or branch is frequently 900 toises broad, and the waves 
in a storm resemble those of the ocean. From this to the sea—which is 
at least 1,700 miles direct distance—^the Maranon receives on the north, the 
Iza Parana, after a course of 800 miles from the vicinity of Pastos, besides 
above 80 other large rivers, amongst which is the Caquela, or Yupura, a 
river of great magnitude, having a direct course of 900 British miles, in 
S. lat. 3®. Except the Rio Negro, this is the largest stream which joins 
the Maranon, and owing to its rapidity, it would be perfectly unnavigable, 
if the immense body of water which it rolls were not broken by numerous 
islands. A month’s voyage above its mouth are falls and rivers. Conda- 
miiie is wrong in saying that the Yupura enters the Maranon by eight 
channels, which, in consequence of his authority, have been so placed in 
all the late maps, except Arrowsmith’s. Ribeiro, who officially visited 
the spot, in 1773, ascertained that it has but one mouth. The three chan¬ 
nels above it are streams flowing out of the Maranon into the Yupura, 
called the Aaatiparana, the Manliama, and the Uasanapu. These chan¬ 
nels, which sully by their mixture the pure waters of the Yupura, greajly 
facilitate the navigation ; there is here neither danger nor difficulty, boats 
glide in perfect safety with the current, or are impelled against it by the 
slightest touch of the oar. The four channels below the Yupura flow from 
two lakes. The Yupura is connected with the Lta Parana, and the Rio 
Negro, in the upper part of its course, by branchqs communicating with 
each. 

The next stream of consequence is the famous Jtio Negro, or Black 
river, —a stream of prodigious magnitude. It rises in N. lat. 2” SIK, and 
W. long. 74”, and runs a direct course of l,26(f miles. In the upper part 
of its course, it is called the Ueyeneya: its native appellation is Guiari. 
It is called the Black river by the Portuguese, from the darkness of its 
waters, which, because of their depth and clearness, appear of that colour, 
when compared with the turbid Maranon. It receives a host of streams; 
and communicating, on the one hand, with the Oroonoko, by means of the 
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Cassiquiari,—and on the other, by means of an arm, with tlie Yupura,—^ 
which again communicates in a siii%lar manner with the Iza Parana,—a 
cpenoa may thus sail from the Maranon, to the respectifS mouths of these 
three rivers, and up these to the Oroonoko, and do^wn thait stream to its 
mouth, and thus encompass all Guiana without ever setting a foot on shore. 
The'Rio Negro receives, not far from its mouth,cthe Pnnma, or Rio 
&anc6, from the N.E. after a com'se of 600 miles in direct distance. At 
the con^ueUce, the conflict of the Rio Negro and Maranon is tremendous, 
the fenfrer rushing .^right across the channel of the latter; and for 20 
leagues, the dark waters of the Rio Negro may be distinguished from 
those of Maranon. At a little above the entrance—for it enters the 
Maranon by twd motRhs, thus forming.an island—the Rio Negro is 1,203 
toises, or nearly a%iile and a half broad, at low water; and in dijjferent 
parts of its°c^rse it spreads to tbe width of 7 or 8 leagues. 

Below this, numerous considerable rivers, from the mountains of Tu- 
nvaracsg,'descend into the Maranon, but they are all of inferior import¬ 
ance to those already mentioned. Yet numerous and powerful as are the 
streams, which, from the north, contribute to swell this torrent sea, those 
from the south are perhaps still more so. Among these are: l.r/. The 
Cassiquim, 2d, The Yavari, 3rf, The Yuiay, a superior river to the 
Yurnca, by which it is succeeded, and which latter stream has a direct 
course of 420 miles, and a breadth of 360 toises, or upwards of 2,200 
feet at its mouth. 4dh, The Teji. 5th, The Coari; each still more im¬ 
portant than the other. The three latter streams issue from the lake of 
Rogngado, which is connected^with the Beni by the river of Exaltation, 
and have each a N.E. course of 800 miles in direct length. 6th, In S. lat. 
4°, and W. long. 63", the Maranon receives the Purus, a stream little inferior 
to itself. This confluence is 180 miles, by the windings of the river, above 
where the Rio Negro enters the Maranon on the opposite side. At 8 leagues 
below the junction oTthe Purus and Maranon, and at least 1,000 miles di¬ 
rect distance from the mouth, the Maranon is 1,200 toises, or nearly a mile 
and a half broad, without islands ; and here (says Condamine) I found no 
bottom with 103 frithoms line.” 7th, The Madeira, or Wood river, so 
called from the vast quantity of this article which Texeira saw floating 
down its stream, enters the Maranon 110 miles below the Rio Negro. 

This is the most important secondary river in South America, as to 
the length of its navigable course, and communication with the interior. 
The Madeira is composed of two main streams, the Mamore, and the 
Guapore, the former of which is the laiger and longer stream. It rises 
on'the eastern side of the eastern chain of the Andes, to the S.E. of the 
source of the Beni, and runs through the valley of Guped el Grande, which 
is separated from the valley of Chuquisaca, and course of the Cachimayo, a 
tributary of the Pelcomayo, by the cordillera of Chuquisaca on the S., 
and by the snowy cordillera of Cochabamba on the N., which separates it 
from the beds of the Beni and the Mamore. It is here called the Rio 
Grande, and the Guapaix, and runs to the E.; it then takes a sweep round 
to the N. and N.W., piercing the eastern and lower prolongation of the cor¬ 
dillera of Cochabamba, and receives in its course the dpere or San Miguel, 
arid the Mamore from the southern side of the same range, which latter 
stream communicates its name to the Rio Grande or Guapay. The Sa- 
rare and Guapore rise in the captaincy of Mato-Grosso, in the interior of 
Brazil, within 3 leagues of each other, in the Campos des Parecis, the 
highest ground in Biuzil, and the southern limit of Mato-Grosso. This 
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l«act ends in a cbain of mountains of tlm same name, extending 800- miles 
N.N.W. (the same probably with the ccMillera of Cochaj^amba.) Thirsty, 
however, as the sml is, It is everywhere intersected with streams, along 
the course of which th^ horses find food during this difiicult passage, and 
there the Tapajos,*lhe Paraguay, and the Madeim, have some of their re¬ 
motest sources. The Sarare is navigable from the place where it leaves 
its native mountains till it joins the Guapore. It is full of islands,* with 
flooded savannahs on both sides, and it is covered with a specie! of floating 
weed, which must be cut away with hooks or hatchets before ally ^oat 
larger than a canoe can pass. Itl navigation is also much impeded with 
falling trees, undermined by the stream, or loosened by the inultdations. 
Its breadth at fts junction with the Guapore is 200 Iflacas* or Portuguese 
fathoms of 7 English feet 2-30 inches each, or 1,443 feet. It was on this 
streafii that the first gold mines wertf^ound in 1734. Twelv^ifiiles below 
this junction is the town of Villa Bella, the capital of Mato-Grosso in 
1753. The united stream is now called the Itenas: 12 days'sail below 
this place, and 64 English miles below the Ilha Grande, or Great Island, 
is the Setio das Pedras, the only high ground on the right bank. Farther 
down, a day and a halfs sail, is the ancient Jesuit mission of San Miguel, 
—and .3 days’ sail below this is the ancient mission of Santa Rosa, now 
called* the fort of the prince of Beira,—and 8 days’ sail below this again 
is the junction of the Guapore, or Itenas, urith the Mamore, or 19-^ days’ 
sail below Villa Bella. Twenty miles below the ancient mission of San 
Miguel the Rio des Baurcs enters tbe Itenas,—and 3 days’ sail below this 
confluence, on the left side, is that of the Ubay and Guapore. Ten days’ 
voyage up the Ubay Magdalena, or Itonamas, as it is called in Arrow- 
smith’s map, is the ancient reduction of Santa Maria Magdalena, which 
gave its name to the river. At the junction of the Mamore, and Guapore, 
or Itenas, the Mamore is 500 bracas, or 3‘,609 English feet broad, with a 
depth of 50 feet. The Itenas is still wider, but 3 feet of less depth, with a 
clear stream. The Mamore, on the contrary, is a turbid stream, and so 
rapid, that it rushes across its rival stream, and dashes it violently on the 
opposite bank. The confluent stream is now called the Madeira. Above 
the junction, the Mamore is so rapid, that crocodiles are unable to make 
way up the stream unless they swim very deep: 133 Portuguese leagues, 
or 532 British miles below the fort of the pijnce of Beira, are the great 
falls of the Madeira, 19 in number. The 18th cataract is the most for¬ 
midable, the river being full half a mile wide, and augmented by the large 
stream of the Beni from the lake of Rogagado, called the river of Exal¬ 
tation, and having a fall of 100 feet. 'This cataract, though not equal in 
height to that of Niagara, dischai'ges more water than either it or that of 
tbe Missouri,—perhaps more than any known cataract in the world. At 
this fall is a portage of 3-4ths of a mile, very steep, and so injurious to 
the canoes from the laborious Carriage, that it took ^3 days’ work to repair 
them when the Portuguese ascended the stream from the Maranon. The 
first of these falls, in ascending, causes a porti^e of one-third of a mile. 
Some other falls cause still greater difficulties, and a portage at the 5th 
fall occasions a labour of 4 days. From above *the confluence of the Ma¬ 
deira and Beni, to the foot of the gi-eat cordillera, is a succession of fafls 
and rapids, the former being 7 in number. At the junction of the Beni 
and Madeira, tbe former, like its rival stream, is turbid, and full 800 bra¬ 
cas, or 5,733 English feet broad. From such a vast accession of. tributary 
water, we may judge what an iinpieusc body of fluid must be carried down 
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the Meat ktaract. 653 B. miles Mow this great fall is the to«m of Boiir 
ba, containing 1,%00 inhabitants in'1788, of which 1,000 were In lans o 
the Muras tribe. Here are plantations of tobaccfe an^ cacao, and a great 
tortoise fishery. These last seem innumerable, inejchaustilfle, and so arge, 
that a full-grown one is load for two men. They^re said to deposit 
64 in one hole. The oil, or butter, as it is called, when extracted is 
clarified, and used both for lamps and culinary purposes. A third sort is 
made from*the fat of the belly, and has been pronounced excellent even 
by tho^ accustomed to the olive oil. Ninety-six miles below this town, 
the Madeira enters the Maranon by sevefal mouths, thus forming a delta. 
The mafe or straight branch is 5,733 feet broad, and the adjoining coun- 
tiy is low, swai^py, ^nd uninhabitable during the inundatidns of the Ma¬ 
deira, which at that season enters the Maranon with exceeding fpree of 
current. At^illa Bella the inundatipitis of the Guapore rise 30 feet.'' The 
whole distance down the Madeira to the Maranon, from the fort of the 
prince of Beira, is 1,280 miles British. By the natives the Madeira is 
denominated Cuyari, and Parana Mir'i, or ‘ Small River,’ to distinguish it 
from the Maranon, which tlley denominate Parana Guru, or ‘ the Great 
River.’ 8/k, The Topayos, or Topaysu, a stream of the first order, descend¬ 
ing from the mineral mountains of Matto Grosso, in Brazil, and parted by 
a ridge from the source of the Paraguay, in S. lat. 13” 30', falls into thb Ma¬ 
ranon, 120 miles below the Bosphorus, or strait of the river, after a compa¬ 
rative course of 800 British miles. 9th, The Shingu enters the Maranon, 300 
miles below the mouth of the Topayos, by the course of the river, after an 
absolute course of 1,200 British miles from the Brazilian mountains. This 
stream is navigable two months’ voyage up. At the junction, the Shingu 
is two leagues, or six miles broad ; and that of the Maranon is so great, 
that the opposite bank cannot be seen. Below this, the Maranon divides 
into two great branches, the one going to the N.W., which is the largest, 
and running as far as Cape North ; the other goes to the 'N.E., and com¬ 
municates with the- Rio des Bocas, by the strait of Tanajepuru. The lat¬ 
ter river is formed by the junction of the Guanapu and the Pacajas, and 
is 6 miles broad. 10<A, The Great Brazilian river, Tocantin, falls into 
the Grand Para branch of the Maranon, with an entrance still wider than 
that of the Rio des Bocas. This large stream is composed of the Ara¬ 
guaya and Tocantin, both qf which, rising in 19” S. lat. and joining in 6" 
S. lat., run in one ample stream for 500 miles, till they enter the Grand 
Para, in 1“ 40' S. lat., and 20 leagues W. of the city of Para. The whole 
course of the Tocantin is 1,200 miles, exclusive of meandere; and it is 
navigable to a distance which requires three months to ascend. 1 \th, The 
Muju, which, “ two leagues from its mouth, (says Condamine) I found to 
be 749 toises, or 4,790 feet broad, and on which I saw a Poi’tuguese fri¬ 
gate sailing up its stream.” 

Below Para, the Maranon, with a strong current, and through a laby¬ 
rinth of islands, by very broad and deep channels, enters the sea between 
Cape North and Punta el Baxos: the total breadth betwixt these two 
points being' 180 British miles, and its depth 175 fathoms, or 1,050 feet; 
but if French fathoms, or'toises, be meant—as is very probable—then the 
depth will be 1,152 English feet. With such violence does this enormous 
assemblage of waters enter the ocean, that it repels its waves, and cames 
its own stream pure and unmixed to the distance of more than 40 leagues.* 

■* This cErcumstance is the more remarkable, os it is calculated, that from Obidos, 
dOO miles in direct distance from its mouth, tf^e ground does not decline above four 
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iJJ'he tide rises and falls from 30 to 36 feet, at the mouth of thS river, ac¬ 
cording to Texeira; and only IQ feef, according to others. Near’the 
mouth, the bore rii^s frc»n 12 to 15 feet in height; and the noise of this 
watery eruption^is heard at the dist^ce of six miles. This effect—called ‘ 
pororoca by the Drives—is chiefly observable at,^and towards Cape North, 
on the month of the ^rauari. 

There are so many islands below where the Maranon divides itself to 
form the great island of Islos des Joannes, 175 mUes long by«125 broad, 
that the entrances or passes between them amount to 84i; so that it is 
exceedingly difficult to know the proper channel, an^ get into the main 
stream through these watery labyrinths. Everywhere, down iSs whole 
coui'se, is this /nighty stream studded with islands leveiy* many of these 
are from 4 to 5 leagues in circumference,—not a few ef 10 or 20,—and 
the great island of Tupmambas exgeed^lOO leagues. MeBt^if not the 
whole of these, are overflowed with Ae freshes anid swells which come on 
with the periodical rains, and which are veiy. gi eat. During the inundg- 
tions, an extensive tract of country, for several hundred miles, is over¬ 
flowed ; many of its numerous islands change their situations at this sea¬ 
son; othem are formed by the new channels, which the river in its 
boundless impetuosity is wont to make for itself. 

Tile banks of the Maranon are covered with immense and impene¬ 
trable woods, which afford a haunt to jaguars, bears, leopards, wild- 
boars, and an infinite variety of snakes and sei-pents. The river is deep 
at the very edge of the stream, without those sloping descents that 
characterize other streams; and it swarms writh alligators, even as far 
up as Jaen de Bracamoros, and the Guallago. It is also stored with 
an infinity of fish and amphibious animals; amongst which the turtles are 
held in great esteem, and are reckoned the most delicious that are 
known. Land turtles also abound on all the adjacent shores; and the 
lakes and marshes which everywhere skirt the ri^er swarm with fish 
during the periodical floods; when the river falls, they remtdn in these 
as so many natural reservoirs, where they are caught with the utmost 
ease. 

From where the Maranon leaves the Andes to the sea, the vast coun¬ 
try washed by its waters contains neither stone, nor minerals, nor me¬ 
tals of any kind. For the space of two months that Condamine sailed 
down its stream, not the smallest eminence was to be seen, till he be¬ 
held, at a great distance, the mountains of Tumucurag, in Guiana, run¬ 
ning east and west. 

As to the length of course of this noble river, as its course for mol'e 
than one-third of its progress is from S.E. to N.W., it considerably ex¬ 
ceeds the whole breadth of South America, even where widest. Con¬ 
damine computed its navigation, from Jaen to the sea, at 1,000 marine 
leagues, or 3,000 geographical miles, equivalent to 3,460 British miles 
including the windings, on a direct line of 2J.45 British miles ; to 
which, if 420 be added for the course of the Tunguragua above Jaen, 
the direct length will be 2,565 British miles. But if the length be 
taken from the mouth of the Grand Para, o» river of Belem, to the 
junction of the Maranon and Tunguragua, the distance, not including 

feet; and only 1,026 feet of descent from Jaen de Bracamoros, a direct distance of 1,860 
geographical, or 2,145 British miles from the mouth; and at the falls of Rcntema, at 
some distance above Jaen, the elevation of the ground is only 1,240 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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the windhigB, is at least 1,840 British miles; and from that junction 
to the source of the Beni, is 1,^60 British miles; total, 3,100 BritiSfi 
niiles. If 4o thfa be added the windings and ^nuos^es of its navigable 
course, from the innumerable islands with which its surface is studded, 
its dbsolute course cannot be less t^ian 5,000 Uiiles^ *^f the countries 
wattp'ed by its stream were peopled by industrious and commercial na- 
tiopB,cships of 500 tons might ascend it for upwards of 4,500 miles: a 
frigs^ of gome force might awakeri, with its artillery, the echoes of the 
stu^pdoHS Andes, and alarm those vast upland deserts, which the early 
discoverers of America, viewing as far bpyond the din and stir of mortals, 
styled, in the play of imagination, ‘ the wilderness of supreme repose.’ 
The extdnt of.inlaq^ navigation opened up into the in|erior of South 
America, by the Maranon and its innumerable tributaries, far exceeds even 
that of America, or of the M^souri with its numerous adS^ssory 

sti'eams. More than one-half ot this vast continent might enjoy all the 
^vantage; of a maritime shore, from the numberless mighty streams which 
swell the vast volume of the Maranon; any of which would fertilize the 
deserts of Africa, and spread commerce and civilization through a wide 
spread empire. By the Rio Negro a communication is opened with the 
Oroonoko, and the Carribbean sea from the Mm^non, (Guiana, begirt as 
it wei'e on every side by connected streams and the ocean, resembles a vast 
continental island): by the Tunguragua, with Quito and Guayaquil; by 
the Apurimac, with Cusco ; by the Guallago, with Lima ; by the mighty 
Beni, with Potosi; by the M^eira, with the Beni; and with this latter, 
by the Yutay, Tefe, and Coari; by the Madeira, Shingu, and Tocantin, 
with the Paraguay, Parana, and the Atlantic; and by the Parinia and 
other navigable streams, with Spanish, British, and Dutch Guiana.^ 

The cultivation of the fine country situated to the east of the Andes, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the settlers, depends on the free naviga¬ 
tion of the Maranon. This liberty was denied by the Portuguese, who 
woidd not allow a Spanish vessel to go down the river below the Tefe, so 
that all communication between the coast and the country on the eastern 

The sources of the Guallago are only 4 or 5 leagues distant from those of the liio 
Huaura, which runs into the I’aciiic ocean. The river of Jauja, or the Mantaro, ri.si-s 
near the source of the Rio Uimac, or River of h-ima. The height of the Cordillera, 
and the nature of the ground, render the execution of a canal impossible ; but a com¬ 
modious road might be constructed from Lima across the intervening ridge to the 
Guallaga, which would facilitate the transport of goods to Europe. The great streams 
of the Guallaga and the Apurimac would carry, in little more than six weeks, the pro¬ 
ductions of Peru to the mouth of the Maranon ; and, in three mouths, from Lima to 
Madrid: while a passage of tour months is requisite to convey the .same goods to the 
same point, in doubling Cape Horn. This new and striking route is thus illustrated. 
From Lima to Guanuco, on the Guallaga, 60 leagues, and eight days. From Guanuco 
to Playa Grande (tlyt port), 30 leagues, four days’ voyage. To the Moyobamba river 
mouth. 111 leagues, seven days' voyage. To Yurimagnas, 63 leagues, three days. To 
Laguna, at the junction of the Guallaga and Tunguragua, 40 leagues, a day and a 
night. From the mouth of the Gualliwa to that of the Tefe, eight days, day and night. 
From the Tefe to the mouth of the Maranon, 16 days, day and night; in all 46 days 
from Lima to the mouthvof the Maranon; the remaining 45 days are allowed for the 
voyage to Spain and journey to Madrid. But in the ascent, 50 days are required from 
the Tefe to tlfe Guallaga: of these, S6i days’ voyage are required from Tefe to the 
port of Sapatinga, five leagues above the mouth of the Yavari, and the last settlement 
of the Pctftuguese on the soqth of the Maranon and frontiers of Peru. Thii-ty-two 
days and a hmf are employed in ascending from Sapatinga to the mouth of the Gnal- 
ftga, the aailing distance being 334 leagues, or 703 geographical miles: namely, from 
Sapatinga to the mouth of the Napo, 313 miles; from thence to the junction of the 
Maranon and Tunguragua, 180 miles; and from thence to the mouth of the Giialla- 
ga, 310 miles: total, 7C@ miles. Twenty-seven days arc required to mount the Gual¬ 
laga, from Laguna to Playa Grande; from this to Guanuco, overland, four days; and 
from thence to Lima, eight days : total, from the Tefe to Lima, 98 days. 
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^leclivity of the A^des, was carried on J?y post. The territory watered by 
the Marauon and all its branches, Is atdeaat equal in extent to continental 
Europe, and doubiS that*watered by the Missouri and its tributaries, being < 
2,500,000 squaic miles.upon the most moderate calculation, comprehend¬ 
ing the tract from*the 20" of S. lat. to the 2° and 3" of N. lat., and from 
the 47“ of W. long, at the month of the Grand Para,'^to Jaen, in 78" 30', 
or 31^ degrees of longitude. Its navigable course possesses these hdvan¬ 
tages : it is never impeded with ice, as in the Upper Missouri,^—there are 
no moving sands nor sand-bars in its whole course^—it is coiftinuous 
throughout the whole year,—and it has no shelving shores to render it 
dangerous to vessels. Besides these advantages peculiar to die ijfer itself, 
so strong an easterly wind always blows up the stredhi frdm the Atlantic, 
that vessels are evei^ carried by it against the stream. ¥et, notwithstand¬ 
ing tillse advantages, the majestic Alai'Vion still rolls its Eighty course 
through regions unknown to civilizafton and to fame ; where fair science 
has never dawned with cheering rays, to dispel the gloom of savagism thRt 
broods on its shores ; and where no native historian or bard has ever arisen 
to immortalize its stream. The Mincio and die Scamander, though insig¬ 
nificant streams, are immortalized by the strains of a Homer and a Virgil, 
and are therefore interesting to classical readers. But the mighty Maranon 
excites no other emotions than merely those which arise from the considera¬ 
tion of its magnitude; and no interesting associations, whether of poetry 
or politics, are connected with its name. The awful depth of its surround¬ 
ing woods, and the terrific gloom that broods over its ocean swell, are pro¬ 
bably the coevals of time; and, notwithstanding the ingenious geometrical 
ratios of Mr Malthus, there is reason to fear they will, to the last, remain 
its compeers. 

The Bio de la Plala.'^ The far-famed Rio de la Plata, or the River 
of Silver, holds the second rank in the list of South American streams. 
This mighty flood composed of the conjunct stream of the Paraguay, the 
Parana, and the Uruguay, receives into its capacious bosom all the waters 
that flow from the eastern declivity of the Chilian Andes, or that descend 
from the southern, south-western, and western faces of the Brazilian moun¬ 
tains. Of these, the Paraguay seems to have the most airect course 
the Parana is the largest stream,—while the Uraguay has the broadest 
channel. The Paraguay was long supposed to have its source in the lake 
of Xarayes ; but the remotest sources of the Paraguay are in the forbidden 
diamond district of Mato-Grosso, rising at a place called the Seven Lakes, 
in the Sierra de PaiTy, where the country streams form the great river of 
Tapajos. These sources are in 14° S. lat. 56** W. long. There is a settle¬ 
ment in this district called Arrayat Diamanlino, situated at the angle 
where the river of diamonds joins the river of gold, 3 ‘leagues below its 
confluence with the Paraguay. This Arrayat is 30 leagues N.W. of 
Cuyaba. Its waters, during their course among the sierras, have a harsh 
and saltish taste, though they are beautifully clear, ,and cover their hanks 
with a strong incrustation, so that the tree roots on their margin look like 
rock work. Having received the Cipoiuva, which is the most northern 
source of the Plata, the Cabacal, and the Jauru, at its confluence with 
this last river, falling into it from the N.W. in lat. 16", and 300 miles 
direct distance from its source, it commences the boundary between the 
old vice-royalty of Rio de la Plata, and the Portuguese possessions; all 
the tract S. from the Jauru, and E. from tlie Paraguay, belonging to the 
viceroyalty,—^and the country to the W. of the Paraguay belonging to 

VI. c 
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Brazil as far down the stream as ^'Z° S. lat. In 16" 43', the Paraguay 
leaves the mountains, and enters the marsh of Xayrayes, so denominated 
> from an Indian tribe whom Cabeza de Vaca ^buncf settled there, but 
which the Portuguese Paulists, who have frequently ftaversed all this 
part of the interior, call the flooded savannahs. In S. “iat. 17“ 60', it re¬ 
ceives the river Cuyaba, from the N.E., 96 leagues below the city 
of Cifyaba, a stream almost equal to itself in magnitude, and rising in 
the Brazilian mounttdns. Its course is constantly from N. to S.; and 
though''' its channel' is in some places rather narrow, it is not inter¬ 
rupted by reefs or other obstacles, and is navigable for small craft to 
the ISth ^degree of S. lat. Eighteen miles below the city of Assump¬ 
tion, it receives the''first mouth of the Pilcomayo; and 30 miles be¬ 
low that, it receites the second month of the same- stream. In^. lat. 
27“, it receives the Rio Vermey<t; in S. lat. 27“ 27', and WT long. 
68“ 65', it joint, the Pasana, after -lAich the united stream is called the 
l^a Plata, r From the source to this junction, the direct course of the Par¬ 
aguay is 1060 British miles. It swells periodically dniing the season of 
the tropical rains,—its incretise commencing about the end of February, 
and continuing to the end of June. Its waters then begin to decrease, and 
in the course of about four months they again fall down to their ordinary 
level. By the abundant and accumulated rains which fall from November 
to February, in the mountains to the northward, the Paraguay is so 
swelled, that its waters overflow its banks, and spreading themselves on 
all sides of the flat country, form the marsh of Xarayes, the lengtli of 
which, although varied in proportion to the quantity of rain which falls, 
may in general be stated at 330 miles, by 120 in breadth. The inunda¬ 
tions are at their height in June, when the marsh may be navigated by 
boats and small craft. The channel of the Paraguay is to be sought, at 
that season, among the floating islands of shrubs and trees which serve to 
block it up. The Indians inhabiting this marahy spot do not, like their 
aquatic brethren of the Oroonoko, nestle among the trees during the imin- 
dation, but have large canoes ready at its commencement, and every 
family commits itself in one of these arks to the waters of the flood. They 
live about three months in this manner, finding store of food by going to 
the high grounds as the inundation rises, and slaughtering the animals who 
have retreated there; when the waters have returned to their channel, 
they go back to their wonted abodes, set up their houses again, and dance 
through the season of fine weather as those who have no need to care for 


the moiTow. So many fish are left behind by the flood, that, while the 
eajth is drying, the atmosphere is pestilential both to natives and strangers. 
Opposite Assumption, where the Paraguay is only 1420 feet broad, the 
Chevalier de Azam calculated that 42,469,4884 cubical French feet passed 
^ery hour at an avert^e, or 707,991 French feet per minute, and 11,800 
French feet per second, or rather move than one-seventh of the quantity 
discharged by the Gauges during the dry season. He calculated the 
quantity of water which flowed into the river in the lower part of its 

‘I® dming ridge, between the sources of the Paraguay 
aftd the Tocantins, the great nver Parana ig formed by the accumulated 
waters of several extensive valleys. I^rom the N.E. it receives the watert 
of an extensive valley, in 8. lat. 16»; bounded on the N.W. by a dSw 
ndge, wlpch separates it from one of the branches of the Araguaya ^d 
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the £. by another, dividing it from one of the tributaries of the Rio 
Francisco. Its eastern branch, called toe Rio Grande, rises in the pro¬ 
vince of Minas Geities, at the western foot of the Brazilian ranges, in 8. 
lat. 22", and in the vicii\jty of St John del Rey; and running to the N.W. 
joins the north-easfern branch, in S. lat. 20" 31', and WJong. of Greenwich 
49°, after a course of* 500 miles. From thence, its course is generally 
S.W. to its junction with the Pari^nay, and more than 900 niiles in 
direct distance, receiving in its progress a vast number of powerful streams 
from the east, as the Teite, or Anhenbi, the Paranapa^ema, the Ybay, and 
the Iguaza, or the gi'eat water, called also Rio Grande de Curiluba. The 
Parana is both the longer and the larger stj'eam, being two miles byAd at the 
junction, while<the Paraguay is only a mile broad, it is much more rapid 
in its course than the Paraguay, as it runs from steeper descents ; but 
owin^to the depth and breadth ofr its ^ihannel, it seldonx^overflows its 
banks. It has many islands in its chSnnel, which are all covei'ed in the pe¬ 
riodical inundations. Although carrying a volume of water much supe¬ 
rior to the Paraguay, it is not navigable throughout its whole extent, 
being interrupted by cataracts and rapids. • The grand cataract of the 
Parana is in 8. lat. 24”, not far from the ruined town of Guayra; and 
belov.’ it is a series of rapids for 12 successive leagues, amidst rocks ot 
tremendous and singular forms. A little above the cataract, according to 
Father Techo, the Parana is two leagues broad, while at the cataract itself 
it is not a stone’s throw in breadth. 

The Oroottoko^ As the third great river of South America, we must 
next enumerate the Oroonoko, which absorbs all the streams that water 
the Cai'accas, and the eastern part of New Granada, with the exception of 
the coast rivers. As no European has ever yet visited its source it is 
impossible to fix it with precision. According to La Cruz’s map of South 
America—the best that has yet been published—-the Oroonoko rises in a 
small lake, called Jpava, in N. lat. 5° 5', W. long. ft4“ 3(y ; and running 
first a southerly coarse, winds round the base of the circular range of the 
Mei mountains; and then running S.E. is said by La Cruz, to receive a 
branch of the Parima, or White river, through a gorge of the mountains, 
just before its entrance into the lake of the same name. Others, repre¬ 
sent it as separated in its whole course from both the river and lake of 
Parima; which latter opinion seems more probable, from the configui-ation 
of the mountains that separate the Parima from the Oroonoko. It then 
tui’ns to the W. after receiving a vast number of large and tributary 
streams from the mountains of Mei and Tugmiiaca. Not far below 
Esmeraldas—the uppermost Spanish mission on the stream—it sends off a 
very large and powerful branch, called the Castiquiari, to the Rio Negro, 
a tributary of the Maranon, thus connecting th'is last with the Oroonoko. 
After receiving the Guaviaii from the E. in 4° N. lat. and 67" 30' W. long, 
the Oroonoko turns to the N. and then to the N.E., receiving in its fur¬ 
ther progress the large streams of the Meta and the Aptire. In its farther 
progress N.E. it receives tlie Caiira, at Cividad Real j and 200 British 
miles below Cividad Real, it receives the Caroni from the S., after a wind¬ 
ing course of four hundred miles. Below Vet^ Guiana, or Old Guiana, 
the river forms an extensive delta, watered by innumerable channels, ^d 
extending 180 British miles ia length by 120 in breadth. The mouths of 
this vast stream are above 50 in' number, seven of which are navigable for 
large vessels; but the chief month—which is the most southern, and in 
till* direct course of the river—is called Bocca Grande, or <he Great 
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Mouth, and the Serpent’s Mouth,iiiein^ 18 miles in breadth. The moutns 
of the stream ar% of difficult navigation, and require expert pilotage. Next 
to the majestic Maranon, the Oroonoko is perhaps the largest stream in 
(he world, with respect to depth mid breadth., Humboldt, who sailed 
dowli the stream from Esmemldas to the sea, found the breadth, at COO 
niiles up the rirer, to be from three to three and « half miles, and the 
deptlf 717 feet, without islands. At St Thome, the breadth is 3,500 toises, 
or 4 miles'-and 1265 feet, but there is a small island in the midst of the 
stream^ Its depth at the same place, is 65 fathoms, or 390 feet, in the month 
of March, when the rirer is at the lowest. The rise of the annual inunda" 
tion is 7S feet, which of course gives a depth of 468 feet in September, in 
a stream then %xce€Rling four and a quarter miles in breadth, without 
islands. At Angbstura, where the river is narrowest, but about a mile 
and a half whoss, the rise is 120 feetc The tide, which is very strbng at 
the mouths of -the river, experiences so many subdivisions from the num¬ 
ber of chatanels it enters, that it is scarce perceptible at St Thome, 360 
miles up by the windings of the stream, and then only in the summer, 
and when the wind is from 'the sea. The inundations of the Oroonoko 


commence in April, and finish with the month of August. The Oroo¬ 
noko remains all the month of September with the same quantity of addi¬ 
tional water, which it has acquired in the fi.ve preceding months'; it is 
then that the river appears in all its grandeur. The whole flat country is 
one continuous sheet of water, from 20 to 30 leagues broad, for 600 miles 
distance from £. to W.; and the rise is perceptible at 1050 miles from its 
month, increasing as it approaches the sea. The inundation is not every 
year equal, but the difference never exceeds six feet. The approach of 
the rains which swell the Oroonoko and all its tributary floods, are an¬ 
nounced by the cries and frightful shrieks of the larger apes; while the 
cayman and the boa, long concealed in a torpid state under the hardened 
mud, now burst with sudden and tremendous noise from their caverns. 
During the inundation of the delta, when the numerous islands inhabited 
by the Guarinos are completely submerged, these Indians nestle among 
the tops of the fan-leaved palms, in extended hammocks, constructed with 
netting made from the fibres of the leaves, and lined partly with mud. 
On these pensile or hanging and humid floors, the women light their 
fires, and cook their vegetable diet. The tree to which each family is 
attached, furnishes its sole subsistence. The pith of the fan-leaved palm 
resembling sago, is formed into thin cakes; and its scaly fruits, in the 
different stages of their progress, afford some vaiiety of excellent food. 
IiV October, the inundation commences its decline, and the plains are 
insensibly abandoned by the waters, which return to their ancient bed. 
Multitudes of rocks and islands display themselves in the bosom of the 


river .; and by the end of February, the Oroonoko is at its lowest state, 
which'continues to the beginning of April. The direct course of the 
Oroonoko does not expeed 1200, British miles ; but if its extraordinary 
windings be included, the length of its course will be doubled, and the 
quantity of surface drained by its confluent streams may be estimated at 
400,000 equare miles. 

There are several cataracts on the Oroonoko, amongst which M. de 
Humboldt has distingufahed-those of Maypure and Atwe, Neither of 
them IS of my gnat elevation, and both owe their existence to an archi¬ 
pelago of little wlands and rocks. These rapids, or raudals, as the 
hpaniards. call them, present an extremely picturesque appearance. 
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Svhen the traveller descends from the yillt^ of Maypurea to ’the }>rink 
of the river, after clearing the rock "of Manimi he enjoys ^ truly astonish¬ 
ing prospect. At once a Sheet of foam stretches out before him to fully a 
mile in extent. Masses 9 f rock, of aa iron black colour, rear their rugged 
fronts, like towers, 8ut of this misty cloud. Every island, every rock is 
ornamented with luxariant trees, closely grouped together. A thick 
smoke constantly hangs suspended over the water; and through thisfoj^y 
vapour, which rises from the foam, shoot up the tops of lofty palm trees. 
As soon as the burning rays of the setting sun mingle with this 4umid 
cloud, the optical phenomena which are produced, actuidly give an air of 
enchantment to the scene. The coloured arches successively appear and 
disappear, and their image incessantly hovers before tbe eye at the mercy 
of the wnd. During) the long season of the rains, the murmuring waters 
have a(!cumulated little islands of vegetable earth round the tl^ed rocks. 
Adorned with the Drosera, and Mimoia, with its foliage of-'anver white, 
and a multitude of other plants, these form beds of flowers in the midst of 
frowning rocks.” 

“ The communication,” says Malte Brun, “ which exists between the 
Oroonoko and the Amazon constitute one of the most astonishing pheno¬ 
mena cf physical geography. The Portuguese made this fact known to 
the world above fifty years ^o; but the systematic geographies leagued 
together to prove that such conjunctions of rivers were impossible. In the 
present day we no longer stand in need of either analogies or critical rea¬ 
soning. M. de Humboldt has navigated both these rivers, and has ex¬ 
amined this singular arrangement of the land- It is now certain that the 
Oroonoko and the Rio Negro flow along a plateau, which, at this part, 
has no actual declivity; a valley then occurs ; their waters flow into it, and 
they are nnited,'and thus form the celebrated Cassiquiai'e, by means of which 
MM. Humboldt and Bonpland passed from the Rio Negro into the 
Oroonoko. It is believed that there are still other communications between 
the Rio Negro and the different tributary streams of the Amazon. The 
lake Parima, if it have only a temporary existence, may very possibly 
empty itself both by the Oroonoko and by the White River or Parima, 
which flows into the Amazon.” 


Climate and Temperature,']^ “ The three zones of temperature 
which originate in America,” says Make Bran, “ form the enormous 
difference of level between the various regions, cannot by any means be 
compared with the zones which result from a difference of latitude. The 
agreeable, the salutary vicissitudes of the seasons are wanting-in those 
regions that are here distinguished by the denominations ol frigid, tem¬ 
perate, hot or torrid. In the frigid zone it is not the intensity but the 
continuance of the cold,—^the absence of all vivid heat,—^the constant 


humidity of a foggy atmosphere,—that arrest the growth of the great 
vegetable productions, and, in man, perpetuate those diseases that arise 
from checked perspiration. The hot zone of these places does not expe¬ 
rience excessive beat; but it is a continuance of the heat, together with 
exhalations from a marshy soil, and the miasmata of on immense mass of 
vegetable putrefaction, added to the effects of ap extreme humidity, that 
produces fevers of a more or leas destructive nature, and spreads through 
the whole animal and vegetable world the agitation of an exubenmt but 
deranged vital principle. The temperate zone, by possessing only a 
moderate and content warmth, like that of a hot-house, excludes from 
its limite both the animals and vegetables that delight m the extremes of 
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heat anil cold, and produces its own peculiar plants, winch can nei ev 
grow above its limits, nor descend below them. Its temperature, whit 
does not brace the constitution of its constant ihhabRants, acts like spnng 
on the diseases of the hot regions, and like summer on jhose of the frozen 
regions, At^rdingly, a mere journey from the summit of the Andes to 
the level of the sea, or vice versa, proves an important medical agent, 
wMah is suS&cieat to produce the most astonishing changes in the human 
body. But, living constantly in either one or the other of these zones 
must«nervate bo|h the mind and the body by its monotonous tranquillity. 
The summer, the spring, and the winter are here seated on three distinct 
thrones, which they never quit, and are constantly sunounded hy the 
attributes of their power. • 

“ Vegetation presents a greater number of gradations, of which it be¬ 
comes ne^eq^ary to point out t^e principal. From the shores oiMie sea 
to the hei^ijof 1083 yai'ds, we nfbet with magnificent palms, the Musa 
Helicouia, the Theophrasta, the most odoriferous lilies, the balsam of 
Tolu, and the cinchona of Carony. The large flowered jessamine, and the 
Datura arhorea, exhale at night their delicious perfume round the city of 
Lima, and, placed in the hair of the ladies, acquire an additional charm by 
heightening the graces of female loveliness. On the arid shores of the 
ocean, under the shade of the cocoa nut tree, the Mangrove springs, with 
the. cactus, and various saline plants, and amongst others, the Sesavium 
portulacastrum. A single variety of the palm, the Ccroxplon andicola. 
has separated itself from the rest of its family, to inhabit the heights of 
the Cordillera, at from 5,400 to 8,700 feet of elevation. 

“ Above the region of the palm commences that of the arborescent fern, 
and of the Chinchoaa, or cinchona. The former no longer grows at 4,800 
feet, while the latter stops at 8,700. The febrifuge substance, which ren¬ 
ders the bark of the cinchona so precious, is met with in several trees of 
a different species* some of which grow at a very low elevation, even on 
the sea shore; but as the true cinchona does not grow lower down than at 
a height of 2,118 feet, it has not been able to pass the isthmus of Panama. 
In the temperate region of the cinchona gi'ow some of the lily tribe ; for 
example, the Cypura and the Sisyrinckium ; the Melastoma, with large 
violet-coloured flowers ; the Passion-Jlofver tree, as lofty as our northern 
oak; the Thibaudia, the Fuchisia, and Alstcemeria, of singular beauty. 
It is there that majestically arise the Macrocnemum, the Lysianlhus, and 
the various Cucullarias. The ground is covered, in moist places, with 
mosses that are always green, and sometimes form an under verdure of as 
great beauty as those of Scandinavia or England. The ravines conceal 
the Gunera, Dorstenia, Oxalis, and a multitude of unknown Arums. 
At about 1,032, feet of elevation we meet with the Porlieria, which 
marks the hygrometrical state of the lur ; the Cifrosma, with odoriferous 
leaves, and fruit; and numerous species of Sympheos. Beyond the 
height of 2,392 yards the coldness of the air renders the Mimosas less 
sensitive, and their Ibaves no longer close on being touched. From the 
height of 2,668, and especially of 3,078 yards, the Acasna, Dickondra, 
the Hydrocotyles, Nerleria, and AlchemiUa, form a very thick and verdant 
turf. The Mutisia climbs up the loftiest trees. The oaks do not com¬ 
mence in the equatorial regions at a lower elevation than 1,842 yards. 
These trees alone sometimes present, under the equator, the appearance 
of spring; for they lose all their leaves, and others sprout out, the young 
verdure of which is mingled with that of the Epidendrum, which grows 
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onVlioir branches. In the region of th« equator, the great trees, tiioso 
of which the trunk measures more than* 10 or 15 fathoms, <lo not rise 
beyond the level of ^925 yards. From the level of the valley of Quito 
the trees are small#!-, and# their heighf is not to be compared with that 
which the same species attain in the more temperflte climates. At 3,600 
yards almost the whole Vegetation of trees entirely disappears; but at^this 
elevation the shrubs become so much the more common. This is* the 
region of the Berberis Duranta, and Barnadesia. These plants charac¬ 
terise the vegetation of the plateaus of Paste and Quito, «s that of ^ahta 
Fe is distinguished by the Polymhia and the Datura arhorea. The soil 
is covered with a multitude of calceolarias, the golden coloured cerollo of 
which enamel the verdure of the turf in a beautiful manner.’ Higher up, 
on the si^mmit of the Cordillera, from an elevation of 5,7160 to 6,800 feet, 
we find* the region of the Wintera ftqd the EscaUonia. Tl-^j’cold but 
always humid climate of these heights, called by-the natives Paramos, 
produces shrubs, of which the trunks, short and stunted, divide into an > 
infinite number of branches, covered with coriaceous leaves of a shining 
verdure. Some trees of the orange cinchona, the Embothrhim, and 
Melastoma, with violet and almost purple-coloured flowers, gi-ow at this 
elevation. The Alstonia, the leaf of which, when dry, yields a salutary 
tea, the "Grenadian wintera, and the EscaUonia iubar, which extends its 
branches in the shape of a parasol, form wide spread groups. 

“ A broad zone, from 6,000 to 12,600 feet, presents ns with the region 
of alpine plants, that, namely, of the Staehlina, the Gentians, and the 
. Espcletia jrailexon, the velvet leaves of which often serve as a shelter to 
unfortunate Indians who have been benighted in these regions. The turf 
is adorned with the Dwarf lobelia, the Sida of Pichincha, the ranunculus 
of Gusman, the gentian of Quito, besides many other new species. At 
the height of 12,600 feet the Alpine plants are succeeded by the grasses, 
the region of which extends 1,800 or 2,400 feet higher. The Jarava, 
Stipa, and many other new species of the Panicum, Agrostis, Avena, and 
Dactylis, cover the ground. At a distance it has the appearance of a 
gilded carpet, and, by the natives of the country, is called Pajoual. 
Snow occasionally falls in this region of the glasses. At the height of 
18,225 feet, the phaenogamons plants entirely disappear. From this 
boundary to that of pei-petual snow, only the lichens cover the rocks. 
Some of these plants appear to grow even under eternal ice. 

“ The uncultivated plants are met with in zones that are neither so 
narrow nor so rigorously defined. In the region of the palms, the natives 
cultivate the banana, jatropba, maize, and cocoa. Europeans have intro* 
duced the sugar-cane and indigo plant. After passing the level of 3,100 
feet, all these plants become rare, and only prosper in pariicular situations. 
It is thus that the sugar-cane glows even at the height of 7,500 feet. 
Coffee and cotton extend across both of these regions. The cultivation of 
wheat commences at 3,000 feet; but its growth is not completely estab¬ 
lished lower than 1,600 feet above this line. Barley is the most vigorous, 
from a height of 4,800 to 6,000 feet. One year wUh another it produces 
25 or 30 grains for 1. Above 5,400 feet the fnpt of the banana does not 
easily ripen; but the plant is still met with, although in a feeble condU 
tion, 2,400 feet higher. The region comprehended between 4,920 and 
5,160 feet is also the one which principally abounds with the cocoa, or 
Erythroxylum Peruvianum, a few leaves of which, mixed with quicklime, 
8U|>port the Peruvian Indian in his longest journeys through the Cordillera. 
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It ia.at the elevation of 6,000 anil 9,000 feet that the C/ic/ioHj"”* 9"*^ 
and the various^ains of Europe*are principally cult^ated, a 
which is greatly favoured by the extensive plafeaus Jhat exist n the Cor¬ 
dillera of the Ldes, the soil of which be np«ooj, «d .e^^^ 

labour, resembles the bottom of ancient lakes. Af the height of 9,600 

or 10,200 feet, frost and hail often destroy the erops of wheat. Iniiian 

com* is scarcely any longer cultivated above the elevation of 7,200 ttet 
1,000 fed! higher and the potato is produced; but it ceases at 12,600 te t. 
AV aW 10,200 feet barley no longer grows, and rye only “ ^"wn, 
although even this grain suffers from a Vant of heat. Above 11,040 teet 
all culture and gardening cease; and man dwells in the midst of numerous 
flocks of lamaS, sh^, and oxen, which, wandering from- each other, are 

sometimes lost iif the region of perpetual snow.’ • _ V. f i 

Animak^ingdom.} The fellow^ng very characteristic outlin^of the 
procession ofi animated beings which fill up the space, and enliven the 
alepths ‘oR a tropical forest, extracted from Caedeleugh s travels, will^ give 
the reader a lively idea of the animal-species in South America : “ I he 
naturalist, who is here for the first time, does not know whether he shall 
most admire the foiins, hues, or voices of the animals. Except at noon, 
when all living creatures in the torrid zone seek shade, and repose and 
when a solemn silence is diffused over the scene, illumined by the dazzling 


beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into action another race of 
animals. The morning is ushered in by the howling of the monkeys, the 
high and deep notes of the tree-frogs and toads, the monotonous chirp of 
the grassboppei's and locusts. When the rising sun lias dispelled the 
mists which preceded it, all creatures rejoice in the return of day. The 
wasps leave their long nests, which hang down from the branches: tho 
ants issue from their dwellings curiously built of clay, with which they 
cover the trees, and commence their journeys on the paths they have made 
for themselves, as is done also by the termites, which cast np the earth 
liigh and far around. I’he gayest butterflies, rivalling in splendour the 
colours of the rainbow, especially numerous Hesperiw, flutter from flower 
to flower, or seek their food on the roads, or collected in separate com¬ 
panies, on the sunny sandbanks of the cool streams. The blue shining 
Menelaus, Nestor, Adonis, Laertes, the bluish, white Idea, and the large 
Eurylochus with its ocellated wings, hover like birds between the green 
bushes in the moist valleys. The Feronia, with rustling wings, flies 
rapidly from tree to tree, while the owl, the largest of the moth kind, sits 
immoveably on the trunk, with outspread wings, awaiting the approach of 
evening. Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and 
sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on the odorous 
flowers.—Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, and 
brilliant colours, dark-colonred poisonous or harmless serpents, which ex¬ 
ceed in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide out from between the 
leaves, the hollows ol^ trees, and holes in the ground, and, creeping up the 
stpms, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects or birds. From this 
moment all is life and activity. Squirrels, troops of gregarious monkep, 
issue inquisitively from t{ie interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap, whistling and chattering from tree to tree. Gallinaceous jacus, 
hoccos, and pigeons, leave the branches, and wander about on the moist 
ground in the woods. Other birds, of the most singular forms, and of the 
most superb plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, through the fragrant 
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. I^slies. The green, blue, or red parrots, assemble on the tops of the 
tr^es, or flying towwds the plantations and island, fill tljp air with their 
screams. The tonimn, sitting on the extreme branches, rattles with his 
■ la^e hollow bill, and ii^ loud plaintire notes calls for rain. The busy 
orioles creep out «f their long, pendent, bag-shaped nests, to visit the 
orange trees, and thei* sentinels.announce with a loud screaming cry, the 
approach of man. The flycatchers, sitting aloof, watching for insects,* dart 
from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid flight catch the hoverfng mene- 
laus, or the shining flies, as they buzz by. Meantime, the amorous thrush, 
concealed in a thicket, pours fortlr her joy in a strain of beautiful melody; 
the chattering manikins, calling from the close bushes, sometime^ here, 
sometimes there, in the full tones of the nightingale, Ulnuse* themselves in 
mislea^ng the hunturs; and the wood-pecker makes <he distant forests 
resouUu while he picks the bark fronpthe trees. Above all t^e strange 
voices, the, metallic tones of the uraponga sound from the wghest trees, 
resembling the strokes of the hammer on the anvil, which, tippearingk 
nearer or more remote according to the position of the songster, fill the 
wanderer with astonishment. While thus every living creature, by its 
actions and voice, greets the splendour of the day, the delicate humming 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre, diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires, 
hover mund the brightest flowers. When the sun goes down, most of the 
animals retire to rest; only the slender deer, the shy peccari, the timid 
agouti, and tho tapir, still graze around ; the nasna and the opossum, the 
cunning animals of the feline race, steal through the obscurity of the wood 
watching for prey, till at last the howling monkeys, the sloth, with a cry 
as of one in distress, the croaking of frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers, 
with their monotonous note, conclude the day; the cries of the macuc, 
the capuiera, the goat-sucker, and the bass tones of the bull-frog, announce 
the approach of night. Myriads of luminous beetles now begin to fly 
about like ignes J'utui, and the blood-sucking bats hover like phantoms in 
the profound darkness of the night.” 

“ In the interior part of the New Continent,” says Humboldt, “ we 
almost accustomed ourselves to regard men as not being essential to the 
order of nature. The earth is loaded with plants, and nothing impedes 
their developement. An immense layer of free mould manifests the uninter¬ 
rupted action of organic powers. The crocodiles and the boas are masters 
of the river ; the jaguar, the peccari, the dante, and the monkeys traverse 
the forest without fear, and without danger; there they dwell as in an 
ancient inheritance. This aspect of animated nature, in which man is 
nothing, has something in it strange and sad. To this we reconcile our¬ 
selves with difficulty on the ocean, and amid the sands of, Africa; though 
in these scenes, where nothing recalls to mind our fields, our woods, anil 
our streams, we are less astonished at the vast solitude through which we 
pass. Here, in a fertile country adoi-ned with eternal verdure, we seek in 
vain the traces of the power of man; we seem to be transported into a 
world different from that which gave us birth. These impressions are so 
much the more powerful, in proportion as they are of longer duration. A 
soldier, who had spent his whole life in the missions of the Upper Oroo- 
iioko, slept with us on the bank of the river. He was an intelligent man,' 
who, during a calm and serene night, pressed me with questions on the 
magnitude of the stars, on the inhabitants of the moon, on a thousand 
subjects of which I was as ignorant as himself. Being unable by my 

VI. D 
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anavers * to satisfy his curiosityj he said to me in a firm tone, ‘ 
respect to men,^! beliere there are nomiore above, than you would have 
found, if you had gone by land from Javita to Gbsaiqtiaire. 1 think 1 see 
in the stars, as here, a plain covered with grass, and a fofeat traversed by a 
river.' In citing these* words, I paint t^e impressien produced by the 
monotonous aspect of those solitary regions.” 
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Boundaries and Extent."^ The republic of Colombia, composed of those 
districts which, while under Spanish domination, were known Jb^ the 
names of New Granada, and Caraccas, is sitnated^between 12" 25' N. 
lat. and 6° 16' S. lat. It is bounded by the Caribbean sea, from Punta 
Careta*to the Morotco and Pamarous rivers, on the S.; o^ the E. and 
S.E. by British, Dutch, and FrencfiiGulana; on the S. h^ortnguese 
Guiana;' and by the Pacific ocean, and the Great’bay of I^lama, on the 
W.; by the viceroyalty of Pent, from which it is divided by a line drawrf 
S. E. from the river Tumbez, in S. 1st. 3" 30', across the Andes, till it 
strikes the Tunguragua, in 6" S. lat. a little to the south of Jaen de Bra- 
camoros; thence, N.E. along this stream, as far as the Pongo or 
pass where the Tunguragua issues from the ^ 

Lnce'to its conftuence with the 

mighty stream to the western mouth of the Yapura. " 

forms its boundary on the W. along an extent of 11 f 

The extent of its coasts on the Caribbean sea exceeds 1000 miles. 

total superficies probably amounts to 1,000,000 successively 

:i£ -itsr .b. 

mental divisions, with their capitals, and the population as y 

i'j not say accurately) returned in 1820: 

PcfylaUm o/tt.'dejiaitme’*'*' 

’’ 80,000 
195,000 
*14,000 
198,000 


Departments. 

» Apure, 

Ascay, 

Boyaca, 

Caeca, 

Cundiuamarca, 

Equateur, 

GuyaquU, 

Magdalene, 

Orenoque, 

Panama, ■ 

» Sulia, 

• Venezuela, 


Capitate. 

Variuas, 

Cuenca, 

Tunja, 

Popayan, 

Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Quito, 

GuyaquU, 

Carthagena, 

Cujnana, 

Panama, 
Maracaylto, . 
Caraccas, 


371,000 

mow 

90,000 

389,000 

174,000 

90,000 

10 ' 2,000 

350,000 

2,756,000 


Th. -bW 

tainship of Caxaccas. 

■ As the geography of the inteidor of this varttrwti^^im^tfMtty too 

the equator was ^mdly their settlements up W-S"; 



vresent the real southern ^undai^ between rn 
Caraccas and Portuguese Guiana. 
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CHAP. L—HISTORY. 

6 


The earlier history of this part of Spanish America pr^ents few events 
of sufficient importance to attract the attention of general readers. An 
attempt was made by the Scots to establish a settlement on the isthmus of 
Darien, in 1698; which, had it not been thwarted and ruined by the 
mean and'selfish policy of a few monied monopolists, might ultimately 
have j^roved of vast advantage, political and commercial, to Great Britain. 
PatersoHj a Scots clergyman, was the author of this ill-fated project, which 
was pafrenised by Fletcher of Salton, and adopted through his influence 
by the Scottish rniiCtStry. In a short time near a million sterling was 
subscribed in En^and, Scotland, and Holland; of which sum £4^0,000 
was raised .'4 Scotland alone, being ^le-half of the cash then in thVking- 
dom. Twoi^Apeditione, amounting together to 2,500 men, successively 
sailed ffofii Leith for the projected settlement; but, before the second 
expedition arrived, the first adventurers had either died, or left the new 
settlement in despair in consequence of orders issued by the English and 
Dutch governments to their respective colonies, prohibiting them from all 
correspondence with the Scotch colony; cut oflf from all supplies,—^inter¬ 
dicted all communication with the West Indies or British America^- -and 
besieged by the Spaniards both by sea and land,—this ill-fated colony 
was obliged to capitulate to the enemy. 

From the time of the conquest and settlement of Caraccas, down to the 
commencement of the present century, the annals of this country present 
nothing of impoitance but the occasional inroads of the fierce and inhu¬ 


man buccaneers, so celebrated in the history of crime. Like the rest of 
the Spanish colonies, dissatisfaction had long been rooted in the minds of 
the Caiaquiuian colpnists. This fedir.g was strengthened and confirmed 
by the successful example of the British colonies in North America ; and 
in 1797 the flame had nearly burst forth with irresistible violence. Don 
Josef Espana, a rich merchant of Caraccas, and Don Manuel Wa\, an 
officw of engineers residing at Guayra, conceived the bold design of esta¬ 
blishing the independence of Venezuela, and uniting to it the provinces of 
Cumana, Maracaibo, Varinas, and Guiana, under the name of the Unitetl 
States of South America; but the confederates were arrested before tin* 
general insurrection could take .place. Espana, brought to the scaffold, 
ffied with Roman firmness ; and Wal finished his existence in the isle of 
yrmidad. A few years after this, Miranda, a native of Caraccas, and 
who, like Kosciusko and La Fayette, had served in the independent army 
during the American war, and afterwards in the French army, landed in 
Vene^efa with a handful of adventurers whom he had picked up in the 
United States. His means were however so inadequate, and his measures 
M injudicious, that not a man joined him; and after taking possession of 
Coro, he found it necessary in a few days to re-embark, leaving part of his 
followers, who had Men into the hands of the Spaniards, to suffer as 
fote***’ effort *o liberate thefn, di-to mitigate their 

The rolony'^mained in peace, ffiough still'dissatisfied, until the mo¬ 
ment when Spam was inv^ed by Bonaparte, when insurrection beaan 
spm to show Itself in the Caraccas. No sooner had the news arrived 
there, oS, the overthrow of the Spanish armies, the fall of Seville, and the 
retreat of the junta to the Isle of Leon, than the disaffected party, having 
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. {tteviously gained ov» the military, seized the governor, EmpaAn, as he 
w^s entering the catlpdral to celehfrate mass, on holy Thursday, the l9th 
of April, 1811,—forced diim to the consistory, where tile council were 
assembled,—and ,there compelled him to resign his government. The 
governor and the other members of the adininisUntion were then sent to 
the coast, and shipped off. A supreme junta was immediately formed, 
which began its career by decrees and proclamations,—took off tbe alca- 
vala from all articles of food, or of the first necessity,—exempted the 
Indians from the capitation tax,—threw open the prisons,—and bribed 
the military by promising them double pay. At Barcelona, all opposition 
to the revolution was instantly crushed. This example was ^(dlowed 
through the geeater part of the captaincy; Coro,^Maracaibo, Valencia, 
and Gmana, being tlse only parts which dissented. Coyamissioners were 
immediately sent after these proceeding tc^England and the U4i|ed States. 
The regency of Cadiz, as soon as th^ were inforpied of t|l^ conduct of 
the Junta, declared the Caraccas in a state of rebellion, ordered, its ports, 
to be blockaded, and sent over a deputy to attempt to pacify the insur¬ 
gents ; but he was not suffered to land, and hi^ proposals of reconciliation 
with the mother-country were contemptuously rejected. The junta, who 
had entitled themselves the supreme conservative junta of Venezuela, en¬ 
couraged by a letter from Miranda advising them to have no connexion 
with Spain, and to take the whole government into their own hands, im¬ 
mediately invited that adventurer to join their cause, and erased all the 
records of former proceedings against him. A congress was next sum¬ 
moned from all the provinces of the captaincy, to which Miranda was re¬ 
turned a deputy. This congress assembled on the 1st of July, 1811, and 
their first act was a solemn renunciation of allegiance to Ferdinand VII. 
As soon as this manifesto was published, many individuals who held pub¬ 
lic offices resigned them,—others retired from the country,—while the 
Spaniards and Canarians formed conspiracies against tRe new government. 
A new constitution was next formed by the congress ; among the chief 
articles of which were, the abolition of torture,—provision for a trial by 
jury, —the prohibition of the slave-trade,—a non-toleration of every reli¬ 
gion but the Roman Catholic, which was declared to be the sole and ex¬ 
clusive code of religious faith to the whole community,—and the investi¬ 
ture of the legislative and executive functions in the hands of three 
magistrates, who were to hold their power for four years. The proceed¬ 
ings of the congress were, however, soop disturbed by the interference of 
what was denominated a patriotic society, founded in the city of Caraccas, 
six months after the arrival of Mirand^ who was declared its president! 
This society—like its prototype the Jacobin club in Paris—met regularly 
to discuss political subjects. Several Frenchmen were members of it, and 
deputations from it regularly appeared before the bar of the congress, and 
pronounced philippics against the British as tyrants of the sea. In the 
meantime, notwithstanding the death and decapitation of most of the 
loyalists who had prematurely ventured to conspire against the new order 
of things, seveiul parfcv'bf the captaincy still adhered to the mother- 
country. Against these, an armed force was sent, under the marquis del 
Toro; the royalists of Coro beat him back with considerable loss; anA 
on the side of Guiana, the revolutionists were equally unfortunate, their 
flotilla on the Oroonoko being defeated, while Miranda had no better suc¬ 
cess against the city of Valencia; but in three weeks after, i^randa, re¬ 
enforced by the Caraquinians to upwards of 5,000 men, again attacked 
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and ct^tdred Valencia, after havipg hemmed in the royalists, and starved 
them to a surrender, on the IStli. August, 1811. Coro and Maracaibo, 
however, remained still unreduced, and Miranda began to be checked in 
his career by causes which might have been easily foreseen. In a coun¬ 
try BO thinly peopled, and without manufacture!, meit could not be pro¬ 
vided without taking them from agriculture ; and while the new govern¬ 
ment raised soldiers by force, the crops were left to perish on the ground 
for want of hands to gather them. This was soon felt in the treasury ; 
and the people bc^n to grow discontented. Miranda, who was hailed at 
first as a deliverer, was, notwithstanding his successes, denounced to the 
executive as a tyrant. An awful catastrophe soon took place, which ter¬ 
minated the careerof Miranda, and for a season put the captaincy of 
Venezuela in complete possession of the royalists. • This was th^ earth¬ 
quake of 4^2. Immediately afte^dts occurrence, the cities rouiid about 
hastened to !bnd Monteverte, the royalist commander, their submission, 
.and he ‘s ivanced towards the capital, Caraccas, while the congress, as a 
last remedy, made Miranda dictator, who proclaimed martial law. But 
all was in vain. The Venezuelans were persuaded that the wrath of the 
Almighty had kindled against them ; and Miranda's army deserted so fast, 
that he found himself compelled to surrender without fighting. Some of 
his chief adherents got on ship-board, and escaped to the United ‘States; 
and Monteverte (contrary to the terms of the capitulation) made use of 
this circumstance, as a pretext for securing him and a few of the other 
leaders, and sending them prisoners to Spain. Such was the termination 
of this adventurer’s career, who died after a rigorous confinement of four 
years, in the prison of La Cabai-ca, near Cadiz. 

Venezuela now acknowledged-the regency and the Cortes; and the 
Spaniards had an opportunity of retrieving past errors by a mild and con¬ 
ciliatory conduct. But this invaluable season was lost. The royalists, in 
all the insolence of triumph, conducted themselves with a degree of cruelty 
and imprudence, which could not fail of again ruining their cause. “ Thus,” 
says Cochrane, “ in the first Cortes which assembled at Cadiz, the Spanish 
members, whilst they were eagerly anxious to obtain the freedom of their 
own country, seemed equally solicitous, in the same breath, to enslave the 
Spanish Americans. Some of them even betrayed a malignity which, im¬ 
politic as it was, to say the least of it, considering that they were speaking 
in the presence and hearing of the American members, who formed part 
of the Cortes, was rendered supremely ridiculous by its impotence. It 
was said by one, ‘ If the Americans complain of having been tyrannized 
over for 300 years, they shall now experience a similar treatment for 3,000.’ 
By another it was said, after the battle of Albufera, ‘ I am rejoiced at the 
advantage we have gained, because we can now send troops to reduce the 
insurgents:’ and by a third, ‘ I do not know to what class of beasts the Ame¬ 
ricans belong.’ ” Don Simon Bolivar, who had been one of the deputies from 
the Caraccas to England, in 1810, having raised an army of less than 1,000 
men, after several successful battles with the royalists, entered (as a deliverer) 
the city of Caraccas, on the 4th of August, 1813. He continued success¬ 
fully to attack and defeal the remaining forces of the royalists; and having 
‘ofiered his resignation as a commander, into the hands of a representative 
assembly, was by them formally appointed the sole dictator. In order to 
recover their superiority, the Spaniards had recourse to the desperate mea¬ 
sure of » general liberation of the slaves; and by these means raised an 
army, or rather an armed rabble, of above 70,000 men, and defeated Bo- 
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Hvar in a general act^, at 150 miles di||:ance from Caraccas ; but the lat¬ 
te; was soon in the ||lld again, and renewed the struggle ^th greater suc¬ 
cess. * • 

The same sp^t of dissatisfaction which existed in Mexico, and in 
general throughouWalmost all Spanish America,‘ had long reigned in New 
Granada. No soonea had the Caraccas declared for independence, than 
the viceroy of Santa Fe prohibited, under the severest penalties, all com¬ 
munication with the revolted provinces. But his precautions*and pro¬ 
clamations were alike vain. The imprudent and violent conduct 0f the 
royalist party in the viceroyaity, reused the latent elements of disaffection 
into flame. The corregidor of Socorro, by causing the troops lender his 
command to fire upon a mutinous but unarmed pRpulaee, exasperated 
them into fury, and an insurrection instantly took place.* Attacked by an 
immense multitude from the neighboaring«conntry, he was Msieged in a 
convent, whither he had retired for protection; and starvaf*'into a sur¬ 
render, on the 9th of July 1810. Socorro immediately appuiAted its, 
junta, and sent to the audience of Santa Fe a vindication of its proceed¬ 
ings. The viceroy finding it in vain to oppose* the ton-ent of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, which had strongly shown itself in a tumult that had occun'ed in the 
capital, but desirous, at the same time, to retain at least some shadow of 
authority, yielded to their wishes, and indulged them with a junto, of 
which in return he was declared president. He even persuaded them 
to recognize the regency as the legitimate representative of Ferdinand VII. 
in Europe; but in the meantime another event occurred, which increased 
dl the former jealousies and apprehensions entertained by the creoles, 

’ “ To show the character of the bondage in which the Spanish Americans were 
held, it will be suffleient,” says Cochrane, “to quote a few of the grievances of which 
they complained:—1st. The arbitrary power exercised by the viceroys and captains- 
general, who very frequently evaded the laws, and even the orders which they received 
from the king. 3d. That the audiencias were composed solely of Kuropeans, who 
interpreted the laws as they pleased. 3d. That under the authority of the audiencias, 
clandestine decrees in causes were often made; nocturnal arrests took j^lsce; persons 
were banished without previous trial, and numerous other acts of injustice were com¬ 
mitted. d'th. That they (the native Spanish Americans) were treated with distrust 
by the government, notwithstanding the li^lty and courage which, c^n several 
occasions, they had manifested in defence of the rights of the crown of Spain. 5th. 
That they were obliged to bear insults from the meanest of. the Spaniards, who, 
merely upon account of their European birth, considered themselves superior to, and 
as it were the masters of, the Spanish Americans. As an instance of this kind of 
feeling, a report is quoted, which was made to the kin^ by his liscal, upon the petition 
of the city of Merida de Maracaybo, in Venezuela, to found an university: the opinion 
of the dscal was, that ‘ the petition was to be refused, because it was unsuitable to 
promote learning in Spanish America, where the inhabitants appeared destined by 
nature to work in the mines.’ After a pretended solemn deliberation of the Cmsutada,’ 
or board of trade, in Mexico, the members informed the cortes, that ‘the Indians were 
a race of monkeys, tilled with vice and ignorance; automatons unworthy of represent¬ 
ing or being represented.’ 6th. That notwithstanding the original compact made between 
the king and the first settlers in Spanish America, which stipulated * that in all cases 
of government, justice, administration of finances, commissions, &c. the first discoverers, 
then the Pac^adores, and lastly, the settlers, and those born in the said provinces, 
were to be preferred in all appouitments and public employments—’ the creoles were 
gradually shut out from all participation in lo^ commands and dignities; that they 
were also prohibited from visiting the mother-country, without the express permission 
of the king, which could not Iw obtained but with much difficulty. 7tb. That the 
South Americans were prphibited from making wine os brandy, 'or extracting oils, 
and from planting vines or idmond trees, except in Peru or Chili, or from cultivating^ 
more than a specified and limited number.of tobacco-plants; whilst the wine,>lm<Hids, 
&c. produced in Peru and Chili, were not permitted to be sent to Mexico, New Gre¬ 
nada, or Terra Pinna; and it was'forbidden to cultivate tobacco or the sugar-iMe in 
(;hili. 8th. That in order to check the progress of population, and to keep distinct 
the different classes, there were many laws tending to throw obstacles in the way of 
marriages. ” 
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teitpeclntg tW officeis and servant® of tVie Tnothet-canntry. This was tlje _ 
condnct of the i^iyaYists respecting Qdito. This cW having joined the 
► generai defection, was besieged and captured a h^y of troops belong¬ 
ing to the viceroy of Lima, who pub to death one out of^ every five of the 
inhahitants, by whom the city had been defended. Upon the intelligence 
of this cruel massacre reaching Santa Fe, the viceroy was instantly de- 
prive'd of his authority: and in the spring of 1811, a general congress 
was held *at Santa Fe de Bogota, which abjured the provisional govern- 
meht W Spain, but acknowledged Ferdinand VII. as the lawful king and 
Bovereim of' Cundinamarca, the new iqipellation they had given to New 
Grana&» The congress of Cundinamarca appointed Nurino general of 
tlieir forces ; t^ho t#Ss for some time victorious, but was at length taken 
prisoner, in^Jnne4814; and the cause which had prospered by hi® talents 
and condfi:|. was materially depressed. The congress, however, not 
dispirited, eiilkployed Bolivar, in December 1814, to compel the province 
of Cur.lifiamarca, with Santa Fe, the capital, to submit to their form of 
government. In this object he succeeded, and the congress proceeded 
again to hold their sitting in that city. Murillo shortly after arrived 
with a body of 10,000 troops from Spain, and captured Cartbagena, in 
December, 1815, after a siege of four months, during which a great part 
of the defenders had perished by famine. Pursuing his success, Murillo, 
in June, 1816, captured Santa F6, after a spirited resistance from the 
independents; but the latter ultimately prevailed under the guidance of 
Bolivar; and on the 6th of December, 1821, a congress-general, consist¬ 
ing of deputies from all the states within the present boundaries of Colom¬ 
bia, was enabled to assemble at Rosario de Cucuta, which promulgated 
a federal constitution on the 30th of August, 1823. The latest efforts of 
the royalists to re-establish the authority of Spain in this country have 
been completely uijpuccessfulbut the country is by no means in a tran¬ 
quil and assured state. Of the prospective improvement of this country 
it would be dangerous to prophesy. All good must come from abroad ; 
yet the Colombians are jealous of foreigners, whatever their governors 
may feel or say. Their ecclesiastical policy, too, is a dead weight. Why 
give such studied eminence to the Roman Catholic religion? Why not be 
contented with placing it first ? If this prostration to Rome proceed from 
sincerity, it proves the darkling state of intellect in the rulers of the new 
republic—if from policy, it demonstrates that they possess not materials 
fit for building an independent government or state. In this state of things, 
intending chiefs may be expected to excite civil commotions. The popu¬ 
larity of one, the legislative influence of another, and the unenlightened 
coarse of all, may lead them to every evil. But let us hope their fate may 
be to emerge to light, liberty, and every social improvement. 


CHAP. II.—PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

The western portion of this extensive country presents every possible 
^variety of ^ect,—lofty mountains, profound valleys, and extensive plains. 

Mountains^ It is intersected by numerous broad and elevated ridges, 
generally projected in various directions from the great chain of the Andes, 
which, from the snowy mountains of St Martha, on the coast, in N. lat. 11" 
Sfr, to the S.W. extremity of the country, in 6° S. lat., extends at least 1,300 
British miles. From this last point, N. to the sources of the Magdidena 
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atyjl Cauca—a space ot move iVian 600 livitlsb m'Oes—tV\e (uvm a 

MouWe chain, each the sides pveseutjng as it weve the appeavanhe of 
walVs, and the interiai Wing the eievated piain ot QuTto. These two 
I'idges are distant from each other gen^raily from 20 to 24 miles, sometimes 
receding and sometunes Approximating, but always preserving nearly the 
same direction. The jilmn between them is from five to six leagues in 
breadth ; and within its narrow bounds is concentrated the population of 
the province of Quito. Those who hare lived for some time within this 
elevated spot, where the barometer remains at the level of 20 inches, fpr- 
get that every smrounding object,.i-the villages full of industrious inhabi¬ 
tants—the pastures covered at the same time with herds of llamas and 
Hochs of European sheep—the rich cultivated fields,wpromkiog the most 
luxuriant harvests,—^(ping as it were suspended in the Ipfty region of the 
atmospnere, at the extraordinaiy elenatioi^ of from 9,000 to 000 feet 
above the level of the sea. At the soirees of the Magdalej#and Cauca, 
the Andes diverge into three parallel ridges. Of Aese, the eastern ridge, 
divides the valley of the Rio Magdalena from the immense plains watered 
by the Guaviari, Meta, and Apure—the three great western tributaiies of 
the Oroonoko—and nowhere rises to the region of perpetual snow. The 
highest summits of this chain are those of Summa Paz and Chingaza. 
The central chain divides the valley of the Rio Magdalena from that of 
the Cauca, and is the highest of the three, often attaining the limits of 
perpetual snow, and greatly surpassing it in the colossal summits of Go«- 
(macaSf Barragan, and Quindiu.^ The western chain separates the valley 
of Cauca from the province of Choco and the coasts of the Pacific. Its 
* highest elevation is scarcely 5,000 feet; and it sinks so low in its progress 
northward, that its course can scarcely be traced into the department of 
Panama, where it forms mountainous land only 1,200 feet in height. The 


“ The central chain is extremely difficult to pass, on account of its extreme elevation. 
At the dreadful pass of Gouanacas, in N. lat. 2“ St/, lor the space of two Spanish 
Icasuis, the road is covered with the bones of travellers who have perished upon it. To 
the N. of this pass, is the lofty volcano of Coewmett ; and to the N. the mountain of 
Uvutla equally clothed with snow. This central chain, iUnmined by the rays of the 
rising or setting unn, presents a most ini^nificent spectacle when 8c.cn from the city of 
Santo F6, itself elevated 8,726 feet above the levei of the sea, in a high valley at the 
foot »»r the eastern chain. The pass of Quinditi, in N. lat. 4® 36', two degrees to the 
N. of the pass ot Goiianacas, is the most difficult to pa.ss in the Andes, accordmg to 
lliiinlHildt who crossed it in October, 1801, on his way to the Pacific. It lies through 
a thick uninhabited forest, which caimot be traversed, even in the hnest weather, m 
1 ss than 10 or 12 days. Travellers are obliged to furnish themselves with a month s 
.'ovisloii, as it often happens, from the melting of the snow, and the sudden swell of 
tlic torrents, that it is impossible to descend in any dii’ection. Ihe summit of the pass 
catled the Garito del Paramo, is 3,503 metres, or 11,499 feet above the level of the sea. 
From the foot of the mountain, to the summit of the pass, the ascent is 8,300 feet per¬ 
pendicular height. The pathway is only from 12 to 16 inches wide, and in several 
places has the appearance of a deep gallery cut in and open to the sky. Along these 
crevices, which are full of mud, the traveller is frequently obliged to grope his way in 
the dark, the ehriibbery overgrowing the nawow opening above. The oxen—the com¬ 
mon beasts of burden—can with difliculty force their way through these gullies, some 
of which are 700 feet in length; and if by chance a travellef meets them in the pas- 
.^iigc, he must either turn hack, or scramble up the steep sides ot the crevices, and sus¬ 
pend himself by tfil roots of the superincumbent trees or shrubs. As ftw persons m 
easy circumstances travel on foot in these climates, through roads so difficidt, and tor 
15 or 20 days together, they are usually carried in a chair tied on the back ot a 
for in the present state of the pass of Qulndiu, it is imp^ible to pass on mides. «ea 
talk, says Humboldt, in this country, of going on a man’s back, as we wotod apeak of 
going oil horseback; and no humiliating idea is annexed to the protosiion of a carguero, 
or man-carrier. They who follow this trade are not Indiansorncgroes, butmolattoee, 
and sometimes even whites* When the government formed the pnyect of m^ing the 
passage firom Nares to Antioquia passable for mules, the cargueros remonstratt^p so loud** 
jy against mending the road, that it was thouglit proper to give up the plau. 
vr. E 
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central and western chains are smd to unite at tiie wnction of the Cau^a 
and Magdalena, in N. lat. 8° 30', Vheiv they are de\niinated the moun- 
tuns of St Marfta. .The mountain of that name, ni^ the coast, is 2,350 
toisea, 15,066 feet in p^endicnlp height, and visible far at sea. 

The road winch croMM ^the elevated panunS of ^ssuay is nearly as 
high as Mount Blaaib’w'^hest of European nyrantains. Here, at a 
height far surpassing of Teneriffe, are found the magnificent re- 

mauis of the superb rdlil constructed by the incas of Pern. This cause¬ 
way, lined with free stone—says Humboldt—may be compared to the 
finest Romtm roads 1 have seen in Italy» France, or Spun, being perfectly 
straight, and keeping the same direction for 4 or 5 British miles.^ 

Severfi of lj>e nisst elevated peaks of the Andes in this region have 
been scaled, and <|ieir heights accnrately determined ^y Condamin^ Bou- 
guer, Dontieoige Juan, Don ^Antqpia de Ulloa, and, in latter times, by 
Humboldt Bonptand. According to their observations, Chimborazo 
is 21,440,feet high. They ascended to the height of 19,300 feet, which 
*18 undoubtedly the highest point of the teiTestml surface yet trodden by 
man. From this point, the summit rose 2,140 feet higher; this they at¬ 
tempted to scale, but were prevented by a tremendous chasm 500 feet 
wide, and of vast depth. At the height to which they had already attain¬ 
ed, they encountered unusual hardships from the severity of the climate. 
The air was intensely cold and piercing, and owing to its great severity, 
respiration was difficult; the blood oozed from the eyes, lips, and gums ; 
one of the party fainted, and all of them felt extreme weakness. The 
barometer stood at 14 inches, 7 lines. Humboldt also ascended, in 1802, 
to the summits of Pickincha, Atriisaua, and Cotopazi, but was unable to 
approach the brink of the crater of this last volcano. The heights of the 
principal summits are the following 


Chimborazo *. . 31,140 | Pichincha . 

Cayambe . . . Corazoro .... 

Antiaana . . . I0,.‘i05 Cerro de Ladrillon 

Pico de Horquita . 19,331 Volcan de Pnrace 

Cotopaxi . . 18,689 Tablauma 

lUnisHa .... 17,630 Tolima, summit of the Pa- 
Sangay .... 17,186 ranMtof Gouanacas 
Tunguragua . . 16,746 Volcano of Merida 

Cocatoche . . 16,438 Puguiacti 

Stnnhalahaa , . 16,438 Montserrat, near Uogota 

Carguairazo . . 16,090' 

Para»tf». 


Summit of the Paramo of 
Ascuay 

Inferior limit of do. 
Pturamo of Cruoanacac 


Feet 

15,744 

14,764 

14,736 


Mean inferior limit of constant snow 


Paramo of rsyambe 
Paramo of Pambamarca 
Paramo of Autisana 
Paramo of Sara 


16,834 


Fwt 

16,976 

15,795 

15,.886 

15,880 

15,810 


15,3.50 

15,056 

14,864 

10,680 


Feet 

13,467 

13,500 

18,451 

12,000 


The following are the elevations'of habitations, villages, and cities in 
Quito and New Granada : 


' This &mons road reached (according to Indian tradition) along fhe h%h belt of the 
Andes, from Cui^, to Pasta in Popayan, a direot distance <rf more than 1,800 British 
milbs. The coatinuation of 4t was observed by Humboldt, at Caxanarca, 360 miles 8. 
gS the paramo of Assuay. Near this road, and at the height Of 13,384 feet, are the re¬ 
mains m Sa ancient palwx of the incas; and descending to the 8. are the remains of a 
Peruvian fortrtsi, called eamuir, with a house in the centre, which served as a lodging 
for the inoaa in their journeys A-om Cusco to Quito j. the remains of edifices round it 
indicate that there was room enough at Cannar to a small army. Along this 
causeway^at certain definite distances, from station to station, were houses built lor the 
incas, remarkable for their solidity, symmetry, and simplicity. 
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Hamlet of Antlea^ 
Village of Cfauine 
Ruined palace ct the li 
Malbasa 

Village of Cayambe 
Quito , * ■ 

Uiobamba Nuivo 
Jja Taciitiga . * 
Tonga 

flaxamarua . 

Hambato . . 

Bogota 
Cuenca 
Santa Koaa 
I’astoa 
Pamplona 
Alauai . ■ 

Winaguir 


. Feet • 

p 13,600 Lria .... 

fe . . 12,000 Pepayan 

the Incas 13,234 Estrilla . . . • 

9,971 Mt^Ilia .... 
be - 9,724 U Meya .... 

. ' . 9,538 Guadtw • . . . 

... 9462 La Plata .... 

• . ' . 9 473 Carthago . . . . 

. 9,682 Caripe . . , 

9,38] Camoeas > , . 

. 8,849 Nei-m .... 

. . 8,726 Antiquia . t 

. . 8,£.3.4 Toeayma .... 

. . 8,469 Valencte .... 

8,308 Tornependa, uear^e Tungn- 
8,016 ragua . ' . 

. . 7,970 Kentima , • 

7,4l3,Ja^^lle B^acainoros . 


It may be observed, that thougTi Hiiniboidt has fixed the inferior, limit of 
perpetual snow by a mean of observations on the flanks atid summits oT 
6 of the summits given above, at' 2,471 tcpses, yet, in another place, 
he fixes it at 2,460 toises, or 15,768 feet, from that of Pichinca. In hi.s 
account of the volcano of Cotopaxi, he makes the inferior limit of snow 
only 14,472 feet, or near 1,300 feet lower than he has assigned the mean 
of thaf limit, and plainly contradicts himself; for be h^ fixed, in his 
table of observations, the commencement of the snow line on the side of 
that volcano at 2,490 toises, or 15,956 feet; or near 1,500 feet higher 
than in the above-mentioned description of that mountain. Niue of the 
above summits,—as Cayambe, Antisana, Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, llinissa, 
Cocatoche, Corazoro, Sinchaluhua, and Picbincba,—are in sight from Quito, 
which is itself at the base of Pichincha; whilst the rest are from 4 to 7 
leagues distant. Chimborazo is 23 leagues distant, and Carguairazo 21 
leagues distant; but both are in view from'Pichincha, .whilst the Altar and 
Sangai are 30 leagues distant in the vicinity of Biohamba. The Pico de 
Horquita belongs to the mountains of Santa Maltha, called the Sieira 
Nevada, and of which it is the highest summit. Capac Urcu, or 
the Altar Mountain, whose summit has sunk into its crater, is said 
to have been once more lofty than Chimborazo ; and a peat part of 
Carguairazo fell in, in consequence of a volcanic eruption, in 1698. 
The appearance of llinissa, with its two pyramidal points, warrants 
the supposition of its being the wreck of a volcano that has fallen in.‘ 


‘ Thoiigli bU the peaks or suxnmito that crown the table<land of Quito toe hlehe^ 
than Mont Blanc, as entering the region of perpetual snow>—the inferior limit of 
whi<;h, in this equatorial region, is 15,547 feet, according to Humboldt—yet we are not 
to infer from this that the ridge of the Andes Is generally of this height. We might 
as well conclude that the ridge, or back of the Alps, Is more than 15,feet high, be¬ 
cause the p^ks of Mont Blanc and Mont Rosa attain that eleration. Thej^ks must 
be carefully distinguisheil from the ridge ox; back on which they rest, Ine peak of 
13*haw8dager, in the Himalaya chain, is said to be 6,237 feet higher than Chimborazo; 
Chimborazo is 5,767 feet higher than Mont Blanc; and this last exceeds the height of 
Mont Perdu, the highest of the Pyrenees, by 4,473 feet. But these heights by no 
means give the rdtioof the relative heights of |heSr respective chains ; or, in otbei* 
words, the height of the backs of the mountains on whkh the peaks rest. The parts 
of those backs which form the passes of the Andes, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, pre¬ 
sent very exact measures of the minimum heights ^ mountaiinous chains. By com^ 
paring these measures with those of Saussure and Ramond, HnmboMt estimates 
the mean height of the back, or ridge of the Andes in Quito and New Granada, at 
3,600 metres, or 11,810 feet; while we backs of the Alps and Pjrrenees ri» to 2,300 
metres, or 7,540 feet. The platform of Taph^ where Humboldt took the base of 
Chimborazo, is elevated 2,891 metres, or 9,476 feet absolute height; aiid ad the dis¬ 
tance of 1^ British miles from the mountain. Above this station, Chimborazo is 
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The whofe of these summits have at one time or oihijr been volcanoes, go 
that Ithe whole mountainous distyct of Quito inay^ considered as one 
immense volcarfb, throwing out flames by differein cones, as Sangay, 
Ciriopaxi, and Tunguragua, whicl\ belong to the easj;ern chain of the 
Andes, and are therefore farthest removed from tlie coast. The whole of 
the peaks which crown the western range, except/i«c« Pichincha, seem 
to he volcanoes which have been extinguished for a long series of ages. 
The crater of Rucu Pichincha was smoking when Humboldt visited it 
its.dkmeter was 4,520 feet, and the cone, covered with ashes, rose to the 
height of 1,545 ^t above the body of .the mountain. 

VoUano of Cotopaxi."] The most active volcano is that of Cotopa.ri 
situated I 2 lei^esijhE. of Quito, and 140 miles distant from the nearest 
coast. The foraj of this volcano is the most beautiful and regulm of the 
colossal straits of the high inodes* It is a perfect cone of 540 toises, 
or 3,490 fel^in height; which, cor%red with an enormous layer of snow, 
^shines with dazzling splendour at the setting of the sun, and detaches 
itself in the most picturesque manner from the azure vault of heaven. Its 
snowy mantle conceals from view even the smallest inequalities of soil,— 
no point of rock,—no stony mass penetrates the coating of ice, or breaks 
the regularity of the cone. The inferior limits of this snowy zone, is at 
14,472 feet of elevation, or 4,417 feet below the summit of th* cone, 
which is flattened or truncated at the top, and has a crater of 400 toises, 
or 2,583 feet in diameter, surrounded with a circular wall like a parapet, 
which renders access to the caldera, or cauldron, impossible. Near the 
brink of the crater are ledges of roeks that are never covered with snow, 
and seem at a distance like stripes of the darkest hue; owing probably to 
the steepness of the cone, and the currents of heated air which issue from 
the volcanic crevices. Hie masses of scori®, and the huge pieces of rock 
which have been thrown out of the volcano, and are spread over the neigh¬ 
bouring country, wbulil form, if heaped together, a colossal mounmin. In 
1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose 2,953 feet above the brink of the cra¬ 
ter. In 1744, the roarings of this volcano were heard as far as Honda, 
on the borders of the Magdalena, a distance of 600 miles. On the 4tii 
of April, 1768, the quantity of ashes thrown out was so great, that in the 
towns of Hambata and Tacunga, day appeared only at three in the after¬ 
noon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in walking the 
streets. The explosion of January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful 
phenomenon, the sudden melting of the magnificent mantle of snow that 
covered the mountain. For 20 years before, no smoke or vapour, that 
vould be perceived, had issued from the crater; and in a single night, the 
subterraneous fire became so active, that at sunset the external walls of 
the cone appeared naked, and of the dark colour which is peculiar to 
vitrified scori®. At the port of Guayaquil, 156 miles direct distance, 
the noises of the volcano were heard night and day, like continued dis- 


11,964 fet of perpendicular elevation, or 855 feet lower than Mont Blanc above the 
vale 01 Ubamoi^. From the nlaiu of Tapia, the eummlt of Chimborazo presented 
ail-angle of only 6.to abora the horizon. Above the plain of Sisenn—which is 
much than tMt of Tapia—Chimborazo ia elevated only 8,646 feet. About 

•a fourth of its hel^t is covered with perennial snow, and the base of this siiowv 
zone is more than %000 feet round, whilst the dome or cupola, 9TO feet below the 
summit, is still 4,380 feet in diameter.. From ite extreme altitude, and the dazzlini; 
^itenese of Its snows, it is seen at a great distance; it is distinctly visil.lc frmn 
tterockof Muerto, to thi; S.W. of the Isle of I’lina,—a distance of 47 le-iguos- nay, 
It IS visifile at a distance of 180 miles at sea, hut merely, however, as a sineic noiiit. 
the rest of the Andes being invisible, * 
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^psof a battery; these tremendous sounds were even distinguished 
dh the Pacific ocean/ to the S.W. of Ibe Isle of Puna. In the!^ vol- 
canxc explosions, rpning lavas seem totally unknown^ bat prodiffioua 
quantities of mud are thrown out; and, what is surprising, vast quan¬ 
tities of fish, 80» M sowetimes, by their putrefaction, to infect the air 
These fish are from two to four inches long, md seem to be little in- 
jured by the hot wdler. They are the same with those found ip the 
nvulets at the bottom of the volcanoes; but they are very i^e in the 
rivulets, which they probably remount, in order to pass to subterrane¬ 
ous lakes. The volcanoes, which are gradually extinguishing, are also 
gradually filling with water, as in fhe extinct volcanoes the crater generally 
forms a lake. • 


In connexion with these dreadful phenomena, earthquakes are frequent. 
In 1698, in consequence of an expjpsion, a great part'of the volcano of 
Carguairazo fell in. Torrents of muii anu water issued frojps file opened 
sides of the mountain, and laid waste the neighBouring Country, This 
dreadful catastrophe was followed by an earthquake, which, in*the adja¬ 
cent towns of Hambato and Tacunga, swallowed-tbousands of inhabitants. 
In 1755, Quito was swallowed up by an earthquake. But the most de- 
siructivQ visitation of this kind took place on the 4th of February, 1797, 
when, ^notvrithstanding the extreme thinness of the population, about 
40,000 of the natives perished, buried under the ruins of their houses, 
swallowed up in the crevices, or drowned in lakes that were suddenly 
formed.*’ 

From the most eastern range of the mountains of New Granada, a num¬ 
ber of projecting ridges are thrown to the east, and traverse the Caiaccas 
and Spanisii Guiana in different directions. The province of Maracaibo, 
ill the department of Sulia, is almost entirely encircled with mountains, 
for at N. lat. 6*’ 50, the Eastern Andes diverge into two branches. The west¬ 
ern runs straight N. till it terminates on the coast W* of Cape Vela; the 
other, after running 70 miles parallel with the former branch, changes its 
direction to the N.E. for _ 200 miles, when it diverges into two separate 
ranges,—one of these rans N.W. as far as the source of the Tocuyo, a 
distance of 100 British miles ; here changing its direction to the N.E., it 
run , parallel with that stream, till its entrance into the sea, a distance of 
180 British miles. The other branch nins first N.E. and then E. for 200 
British miles, when it turns S.E. for 120 miles ; anti thence running N.E. 
for nearly 300 miles, finally terminates on the sea-shore at the gulf of 
I'aria. This chain obtains the appellation of the mountains of Paria and 


“ In the town of Quito little damage was sustained; but the subterraneous thunder, 
and shocks repeated every six hours, spread unceasing horror and dismay. On the 5tb, 
ill the evening, it was known that Tacunga, and all the hamlets in its vicinity, were 
utterly destroyed, not one stone being left on another. Many perished, and the stench 
of the dead bodies iiiteeted the survivors. Near Hambato many mountains split asun¬ 
der, and by their sudden full oceasioneil still greater destruction among the iiving. 
tliiero, with all its peoiile, was instantaneously buried, by a cliff which feil on tlie 
town. Pellleo was overwhelmed by a stream of water, the circumjacent lands were ail 
transposed, and deadly silence declared the general ruin. 'I’he elegant town oi Uir- 
bamba, 10 miles south of Chimborazo, became one heap of ruins and desolation, and 
soon totally disappeared; for the peak of Sicalpa falling on the town, and stopping the 
two rivers that pass by it, formed a lake, so that even the ruliis were not visible; ^ 
9,000 inhabitants, only 400 escaped. Alausi also suffered greatly. The fate of Cuenca; 
Loja, Jaen, Guayaquil, was at that time unknown; but the shocks did not leem to 
extend so far in that direction. The cause seemed to proceed from the v^nraiio el 
Tiiiigtiragua, as tiie tremendous subterraneous thunders ail proceeded from that quar¬ 
ter. Towards tiie north, tlic eartliquiike w.as frit as far as I’astos, more than glO miles 
ilirert distaiU'e iVom lliolatmba. 
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New And»luda, and separates the maritime tract faim the pi^ns of the 
OrooBoko. The N.E. extremity^f thi* dimn is'tA highest part of ^e 
range, being upwards of 5,000 feet in perpendicijlar might. The summit 
of this part of the chain is destitute of Tegetatioti, and flattened like that 
of Mowna JRoa, in Um Sandwich Mands. Front the jtflepnass of its de¬ 
scent towards die coast, it resembles a perpendicular tml, and has there¬ 
fore obtaiiwd from Spanish navigators the appellation of the Mesa. The 
form of a very deep valley on the northern declivity, which resembles the 
inaide,pf a ship, has obtained for the N.E. part of the chain the appella¬ 
tion of the BrigtoUme mountains. These different chains of mountains 
encirel^a number of charming valleys, three of which are remarkable for 
their elevfttion ftbovatj m sea, rising like steps one above another; that of 
the Caraccas is tW^mghest, being 8,660 feet, according to Humboldt, 
above the sea; wlme the basin of Anjgua has only 1,^50 feet of elevation ; 
and the LlSnos, or reedy plmns of IMoni, are only 600 feet above the level 
of the shore. 'The medium height of the cordillera,of the coast is from 
4,000 to ^,000 feet high. The highest summits are the St//a de Caraccas, 
or the Saddle mountain^ the Picacho, and the Tumeriquiri, which rist; 
respectively 8,635, 8,172, and 5,940 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Nevada of Merida, to the S. of the lake of Maracaibo, and in the chain 
that encircles it on the S. and E., is the highest known summit in the dis¬ 
trict, being upwards of 15,000 feet of absolute elevation, and alivays cov¬ 
ered with snow. The northern mountains that skirt the shore, and those 
that divide the maritime tract from the plains of the Oroonoko, are chiefly 
calcareous, resting on granite, gneiss, or quartz ; and are what are termed, 
by geologists of the Wernerian school, secondary mountains. 

The mountains which traverse the iiitei'ior of the eastern part of Colom¬ 
bia, or, properly speaking, Spanish Guiana, are primitive mountains, and 
are denominated by Humboldt, the Cordillera of the Cataracts of Ihc 
Oroonoko. This primitive chain was explored by Humboldt, for a distance 
of 600 British miles and upwards from the sources of the llio Negro, as 
far as the mission of Esmeraldas, the highest Spanish settlement on the 
Oroonoko. Beyond this point the chain is very little known, running 
through unexplored and almost inaccessible wilds, occupied by fierce, 
warlike, and independent savages. This chain leaves the trunk of the 
Andes, at 3" N. lat., between the sources of the Meta and Guaviari; run- 
niiig N.E. from the paramos of Tuquillo and San Martin; it rises into the 
lofty summits of Umama and Canavavn, and pours forth the Meta and 
other large tributaiy streams of the Oroonoko ; after which it forms the 
raudals, or tremendous rapids of Atture and Maypure, in N. lat. 5",—the 
only openings at [wesent existing between the interior of the continent and 
the plains of the Maranon. Thence, as far as can be judged from Hum¬ 
boldt, the chain proceeds still N.E. as far as the Caroni, the main ridge 
sending forth lateral branches of 120 leagues in extent. Farther to the 
E. the chain is little known, as all access to the source of the Oroonoko, 

’ Towards the sea, the Sllla rises like a perpendicular wall to the height above men¬ 
tioned, and presents the steepest precipice perhaps of any mountain in the );lobc,_the 

angle of aaceiit, or deeree of slppe, heini; 53?’ 28', which renders ail attempts to scale it 
from the sea impossible. The mean average of dope of the peak of I'eneriffe is only 
that of Vesuvius, 12” 41'; Aitna, 10” Ifr; aud even iheeideof Mont Blanc, 
which faces the AUee Blanche on the south, aud which seems so precipitous to the eye, 
as if it had been cut perpendicularly from top to bottom, has an angle of only 45” of 
ascent. A slope of 66 degrees is quite inaccessible to human foot; in all the Alps, whe¬ 
ther of Switzerland or Italy, not a rock hsis yet been found, with an angle of cievalinn 
pcrpendicutar to the horizon, beyond 1 ,(>00 Icet in height. 
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*id the central mou^aiiui, is barr^ the ferocity of the Guiacds and 
G.uajaribos. Beytxaf the soorcee dM/’OrooAOfco, th4 cJiun was etplored 
in 1780, by Don Ahtonib Santo^^ho made himself aeqminted 

with the various ^lideet^of the ti^M^ittd aesttned the indiaii dress, 

passed from die iifbnth,of the Cmooi, where it;*enteK the Oroonoko, to 
the small lake of Parima, and dkeloKU^ the ooiditiiiation of this chaio be¬ 
tween 4" and S" N. lat. whole it ia iftO; ieefoes in breaddi, dividing' the 
waters which frdl into the Essequilto and Chroonoko from those which de¬ 
scend to the Maranon. This range is lowor here than dt die head of the 
Oroonoko, and is denommated thd Serrania de Quimperoj^m, stt^Paca- 
rahno. A few degrees farther E. it spreads out itQ|[n, n^ be&ds S. to 
the Canno Pirare, ^ong the Rio Mao, near which is tte Ctrro' or hill of 
Ucucuvtao, consisting entirely of a very shining and ^llow*niica slate, 
which procnred for it, from the credtdityhf early travellers,, die magnifi¬ 
cent appellation of El Dorado, or * the Golden mbuntain.’* Bqyond the, 
Essequibo, the range is denominated the moontaina of Ttimucurag, and 
runs from N. to S. and S.E., dividing Spanish Gahma from Dutch, French, 
and British Guiana, and giving birth to the commercial streams of Surinam, 
Berbice, and Maroni. This last range is granitic, and of great extent, the 
same gneiss being found at 8" 20' and 2° 14/ N. lat.; and is inhabited by 
iiumeroas savage tribes, little, or rather not at all known in Europe. That 
part of the chain immediately to the W. of the Caroni, is denominated 
the mountains of Vsupama and Itamac. Where the Upper Caroni is se¬ 
parated from the upper course of the Parima, which runs through the lake 
of the same name, the range is denominated the mountains of Parima. 
Where it divides the course of the Parima, and the lake, from the streams 
that descend W. to the Oroonoko, it is denominated the mountains of Mei 
and Tugtirttaca. The chain of the cataracts of the Oroonoko nowhere 
rises to a very great height, the mean elevation being only 4,000 feet above 
ilie level of the sea. Tlie greatest elevation occurs where the volcanic 
mountain of Duida, in the vicinity of Esmeraldas, in N. lat. 3“ 13', reai-s 
its enormous mass from the midst of a luxuriant plmn, clothed with the 
tropical productions of palms and ananas, and discharging from its steep 
sides, about the end of the rainy season, volumes of incessant flames. No 
one iias yet had the resolution or perseverance to climb through the tang¬ 
ling and rampant bushes to its peak, which, measmed trigonometrically by 
Humboldt, gave an altitude of 8,465 feet above the sea. The whole 
n-''>uDtainous gi'onp which forms this range is distinguished by the abrupt 
descent of its south side : nor is it less remarkable for containing no rocks 
of secondary formation, or exhibiting any vestige of petrifactions and or¬ 
ganic remains, or any casing of sandstone or calcareous 'matter: being 
wholly composed of granite, gneiss, mica slate, and home blende,—-sub¬ 
stances peculiar to primitive monntaiqs. 

JBai/s and Capes.J The principal bays on the A^antic are those of 
PorldtelU), Darien, and Zinu, the bay and harbour of Carthagena, and that 
of Santa Martha. On the Pacific are the bays of Panama, St Migud, 
and Guayaquil. The chief capes on the Atlantic qpast are those of Pela, 
and Puntm GaUinas; and on the Pacific, those of Punta Mala, San 
Francisco, and Blanco. 

Rivers."] The Darien, Ckagre, and Conception rivers, fall into the 
Atlantic; the Tocuyo, Guiges, Aroa, Yaracuy, Tny, Unara, NevWi, Man- 
zanares, and Guarapiohi, flow N- to the Caribbean sea; down iSi the 
coast of the Pacific are innumerable streams, descending from the west- 
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era (aiBe of the Andes to the sea after very s^rt fwirses. In the inte-_ 
riot:, is the Magdalena, with its'tributary streams ^all the other riyers 
of this immense tract disembo^e themselves ihto tno Oroonoko and the 
Maranon, already described in our introductory^rticle.. The Magdalena 
is a very large stream, 'called the Hio Grande, or "Great river,’ by the 
Spaniards. It rises in the province of Popayan, from a small lake called 
Papas, iij N. lat. 1“ 50', and W. long. 75“ SIX, in the angle formed by the 
east^n with the central chain of the Andes. Two hundred and ten Bri¬ 
tish miles from its source, it receives the river of Bogota, Pati, or Funza, 
35 Bytish miles S.W. of the capital; SOO miles farther down, it receives 
the SuMila formedjiy the junction of two large streams from an eastern 
ramification ot tbeAndes, which separates all the streams which run W. 
into the Magdal^a, from those which descend £. So the Oroonoko ; 150 
miles farfhSr onwards it receivfis tlj# large stream ot the Cauca ; and 150 
Britisl) mile#helow, it enters the Carribbean sea, or Atlantic, after a com¬ 
parative‘course of 700 miles. At its mouth it is two leagues broad ; and 
the current is so rapid thstf large vessels cannot go up the stream, but are 
obliged to discharge their goods into canoes, which are towed along by the 
banks, and occupy two months in their passage to where it ceases to bo 
navigable, though they are only three weeks in coming down. Like other 
tropical rivers, it is subject to great inundations. The river Caitca rises 
on the western side of the central ridge of the Andes, which divides it from 
the valley of the Magdalena, in lat. 2“ 34', at the pass of Gouanacas, 
within 100 fathoms of a source of the M^dalena. Its course is parallel 
with that of the Magdalena, into which it falls after a course of more than^ 
500 miles. Of the scenery along the Magdalena, Mollien says, “ the fer¬ 
tile banks of this river, which ought to be covered with cocoa, sugar, cof¬ 
fee, indigo, cotton, and tobacco plantations, and which should present the 
thirsty traveller rjith the delicious fruits of the tropics, are covered with 
thick bushes, bindweed, and thorns, from the midst of which shoot up the 
cocoa and other palm-trees. The solitude of the forests on its unculti¬ 
vated borders, the heat that we experienced, and the blacks who, at consi¬ 
derable intervals, were seen seated in their cabins of reeds, surrounded by 
fields of maize, or cleaving the current of the river in hollow trees, trans¬ 
ported me in imagination to the wilds of Africa.” The river in many 
respects reminded our traveller of the Senegal. Other travellers, however, 
speak in very different terms ot the scenery on the banks. Tlie conflu- 
euTO of the Cauca and the Magdalena, below Monpox, is especially inter¬ 
esting. « For a river scene,” we are told, “nothing can be more grand 
than the junctipn of these two majestic streams, whose waters seem to con¬ 
tend with each other for the superiority; and it is not till after a distance 
of several leagues, that the clearer stream of the Cauca is ultimately cn- 
^Ifed in the more muddy Ms^dalena. At the point where they meet, 
the scenery is strikingly beautiful; the banks of each being clothed with 
wood. The picturesque little village of Pinto, built in a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees, and characterized by two mango-trees in the centre, (a peculi¬ 
arity obs^ble in mMt of the villages on the river,) forms a beautiful 
olgect on the west bank, at the spot where the rivers meet. Fine rising 
woodlands to the S.W., and the mountains to the N., add greatly to the 
grandeur and majesty of the scene.” ^ 

C wWch Bogota stand*,” 

says M. Humboldt, “ resembles, in a variety of circumstances, that which 
IS snrrounded by the Mexican lakes. Each of these plains is higher than 
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t}io snmmit of St the first bei% about 8,800 feet, and the second 

7440 feet above tbi livel of the oqeaif. The valley of Mexico is hounded 
by a circular wall of mountains of porphyry, and its centre is covered 
with water; for the nngierous torrents which rush into the valley found 
no outlet until the Europeans had dug the canal olF Huehnetoca. The plain 
of Bogota is also endrcled with lofty mountains ; and the perfect l^vel of 
the soil, its geological structure, the form of the rocks of Sub% and Fac.a- 
tativa, which rise like small islands in the midst of the savannas, seem all 
to indicate the existence of an ancient lake. The river’of Funzha, nsually 
called the Rio de Bogota, into which flow the waters of the valley, forced 
its way through the mountains to the S.W. of Bog^a. Near the farin of 
Tequendama, this river rushes from the plain by a narrow outlet into a 
crevicee which descends towards the basin of the river Magdalena. Were 
an attempt made to close this passage* wUich is the sole opening out ot the 
valley of Bogota, these fertile plains would gradually be chnvertqd into a 
sheet of water like the Mexican lake.” The satio, or fall of Ihe lUo <fe 
Bogota, is 650 feet in depth, but composed qf two leaps down a nearly 
peipendicular rock. This overwhelming body of water, “ when it first 
parts from its bed, forms a broad arch of a glassy appearance; a little 
lower down it assumes a fleecy form ; and ultimately, in its progress 
downw&rds, shoots forth into millions of tubular shapes, which chase 
each other more like sky-rockets than any thing else I can compare 
them to. The changes are as singularly beautiful as they are varied, 
owing to the difference of gravitation and the rapid evaporation which 
takes place before reaching the bottom. The noise with which this 
immense body of water falls, is quite astounding; sending up dense 
clouds of vapour, which rise to a considerable height, and mingle with 
the atmosphere, forming in their ascent the most beautiful rainbows. 
The most conclusive proof of the extraordinary evaporation, is the com¬ 
paratively small stream which tuns off from the foot of the fall. To 
give you some idea of its tremendous force, it is an asserted fact, that 
experiments have more than once been made of forcing a bullock into 
the stream, and that no vestige of him has hcen found at the bottom, 
but a few of his bones. To give due effect to this mighty work, na¬ 
ture seems to have lavished all the grand accompaniments of scenery, 
to render it the most wonderful and enchanting of objects. From tlie 
rocky sides of its immense basin, hung with shrubs and bushes, nu- 
t irous springs and tributary streams add their mite to the grand effect. 
At the bottom, the water which i-uns off rushes impetuously along a 
stony bed, overhung with trees, and loses itself in a dark winding of 
the rock. From the level of the river, where you staml to witness this 
sublime scene, the mountains rise to a great height, and are completely 
covered with wood ; and at one opening is an extensive prospect, which, 
on a clear day, encompasses some distant mountains in the province of 
Antioquia, whose summits are clothed with perpetual snow. Hovering 
over the frightful chasm, are various birds of the most beautiful plumag^ 
peculiar to the spot, and differing from any I have before seep. Although 
tlie river loses, in falling, a great part of its ^ water, which is reduce to 
vapour, the rapidity of the lower current obliges the spectotor to keep at 
the distance of nearly 450 feet from the basin dug out by the fall. A tew 
feeble rays of noon fall on the bottom of the crevice. Ihe soUtudeot the 
place, the richness of the vegetation, and the dreadful stn^s 

upon the ear, contribute to render the foot of the cataract of Tequendama 
VI. 
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one of'the wildest scenes that can be found in the corkileras.” The colunui 
of Ti^iour, riung dike a thick cloud’, is seen from the walks round Bogo^t 
' at 5 leagues’ di^nce. * 

Natural Bridge of Pandi.^ “ I^e valley of {pononzp, or Pandi,” says 
Humboldt,is less remaSrkable for its dimensions thftn for the singular 
form of its rocks, which seem to have been carvedvby the hand of man. 
Their nak^d and baixen summits present the most picturesque contrast 
with tl|e tufts of trees and shrubs which cover the brinks of the crevice. 
The small torrent which has made itself a passage through the valley ot 
Iconon^, is called Bio de la Suma Paz f it falls from the eastern chain of 
the Andel, which divMes the basin of the Magdalena from the vast plains 
of the Meta, the Ginmare, and the Orinoco. The toirent, confined in a 
bed almost itiaccestible, could not have been crossed without extreiye diffi¬ 
culty, bad n<ft nature provided two^DHdges of rocks. The deep crevice 
through which<it rusbesi is in the centre of the valley of Pandi. Near the 
bridge, tbd waters keep their direction from £. to W., for a length of be¬ 
tween 4 and 5,000 yards. ,Tbe river forms two beautiful cascades at the 
point where it enters the crevice on the west of Doa, and where it escapes 
in its descent towards Melgar. This crevice was probably formed by an 
earthquake, and resembles an enormous vein from which the mineral sub¬ 
stance has been extracted. The neighbouring mountains are of grit-stone 
^sand-ttein), with a clay cement. In the valley of Icononzo, this grit¬ 
stone is composed of two distinct rocks; one, extremely compact and 
quartzose, with a small portion of cement, and scarcely any fissures of 
stratification, lies on a schistous grit-stone with a fine grain, and divided 
into an infinite number of small strata, extremely thin, and almost hori¬ 
zontal. It is probable that the compact stmtum resisted the shock which 
tent these mountains, and that it is the continuity of this stratum which 
fotma the bridge. Thie naturai arch, is 46 feet in length and nearly 40 
in breadth ; its thickness in the centre is about 7 feet. Experiments care¬ 
fully made gave us 312 feet for the height of the upper bridge above tbe 
level of the torrent. The Indians of Pandi have formed, for the safety of 
travellers, (who, however, seldom visit this desert country,) a small balus¬ 
trade of reeds, which extends along the r(*|d leading to this upper bridge. 
Sixty feet below this natural bridge is another, to which we are led by a nar¬ 
row pathway, which descends upon the brink of tbe crevice. Three enormous 
masses of rock have fallen so as t,. support each other. That in the miil- 
dle forms the key of the arch; an accident which might have given tli« 
natives an idea of arches in masonry,—as unknown to the people of the 
New World as it was to the ancient Egyptians. I shall not attempt to 
^cida the quesfon, whether these masses of rock have been projected 
a great distance, or whether they are the fragments of an arch bro- 
ken on the spot. Out originally like the upper natural bridge. The latter 
conjecture seems protoble, from a similar event which happened to the 

£d rthefr f*" ? half-ruined wall, several stones were stop¬ 
ped m ihew desrent, because, in falling, they accidentally formed an arch 

fijrnent 

noise, caused by tbe numberless flightsT^it^Tl-T^u " 
crevice, and which we were led at Im to mS^f 
so well known in the equinoSreZf 
%mg over the surface of the water. Ue "f them are 

Jbe Indians assured us that 
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(fiese birds are of th-f size of a fowl, wWi a curved beak and an owi’s eye. 
Hiey are called cocas; p»d the uniforih colour of theirf>luniage, which is 
a brownish gray, leads me to think, that they belong to the genus of the' 
caprimulgus, the>^cie« of which ate so various in the cordilleras. It is 
impossible to eaten them, on account of the depth of the valley ; and they 
can be examined only by throwing down rockets to illumine the sides of 
the crevice. The height of the natural bridge of Icononzo, above the 
ocean is 2,850 feet. A phenomenon similar'to the upper bridge exists in 
the mountains of Virginia, in the county of Rockbridge. The nafural 
bridge of Cedar Creek, in Virgidia, is a calcareous arch of 56 fegt at its 
opening: its’height above the waters of the river i^24 feet. The earthen 
bridge of Kumichaca, on the declivity of the porphyritfe mountains of 
Chumimu, in the province of Los Pastos; the bridge^f Mgdre de Dios, 
or Danto, near Totonilco, in Mexic^O tb8 pierced rock nea/Grandola, in 
the province of Alentejo, in Portugal; are geological phediomena, which 
bear some resemblance to the bridge of Icononzo. But I douiTt whether, 
in any part of the globe, a phenomenon has b^en discovered so extraordi¬ 
nary as that of the three masses of rocks which support each other by 
forming a natural arch.” 

La/ce.1.2 The principal lakes in Colombia are those of Maracaibo, 
Parimh, Ipava, Amaca, and Valencia. Of those the lake of Maracaibo is 
best known, and most deserving of notice. The lagoon of Maracaibo is 
nearly in the form of a decanter, lying from N. to S., its neck communi¬ 
cating with the sea. It is 150 miles long, by 90 miles of greatest breadth; 
and 450 miles in circumference. It is deep, and navigable for vessels of 
the greatest size; but the entrance to it is obstructed by a bar of sand. 
When strong breezes prevail, its waves are so violently agitated as to 
overwhelm the canoes and small craft; bat it is seldom visited by hurri¬ 
canes. Its water vs freslv •, Wt wlaen a ^e lAowa atjon^'^ Irora the sea, 
'\t ae(\u\res a bracVusVi taste, from its mixture with the waves of the sea. 
The tide is more perceptible on this lake than on the sea-coast. It 
abounds with every species of fish which the rivers of South America 
produce, with the singular exception of the tortoise; but its shores are so 
sterile and noxious as to discourage industry and population, insomuch 
that the Indians prefer dwelling in huts erected, by a particular construc¬ 
tion, on the lake itself. To the N.E. of the lake, at a place called Mina, 
in the most barren part of its borders, is an inexhaustible mine of mineral 
1 tch. The vapoura exhaled from this mine are so inflammable, that, 
during night, phosphoric fires are continually seen hovering above it^ 
which serve as a light-house and compass to the Indians and Spaniards 
who navigate the lake. A vast number of rivers and rivulets discharge 
themselves into the lake from the mountains, that encompass it in the fonn 
of a horse shoe. 

The lake of Valencia, though small, when compared with that of 
Miuacaibo, is a much more pleasing and interesting object, both in point 
of beauty and utility. It is of an oblong form, 40 miles long, by 12 of 
greatest breadth. Though fed by 20 rivers, this lake has no visible out¬ 
let, and yet neither its depth nor its extent apped^ to increase. The con^ 
tributions from so many rivera may perhaps be no more than sufficient til 
supply tlie dmin caused by the constant and dense evaporation of a tropu^ 
sun; and there is no necessity to have recourse, with Depons, to the 
theory of a subterraneous passage, to account for the fact, as lakes are to 
bo found in other parts of the world which, like this lake, receive many 
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rivers and have no visible efflux. Nothing can be ifci^ned more tnagni* 
ficent and delightfiol than the suiTohnding scenery* The rich and 
* ful valley in which it lies, surrounded with mountains, except on the W., 
and the numerous islands scattered‘over its surface, give it a striking 
similarity to Loch Lomon'd, the most interesting of our'Scottish lakes. 

The three other lakes being situated in the very cttitre of Guiana, and 
amidst mountains, have never been explored by Europeans, and are only 
knowiv, in the retations of early travellers, and figured on maps. The 
famed lake of Pavima, called also Paranapitinca, or ‘ the White sea, 
was the^theme of fomer wonder, and celebrated as the noted seat of El 
Dorado, 6r ‘ the Goldep city,’ the streets of which were paved with gold,- 
and shone like 'the sim; and which fable occasioned the death of many a 
daring advenjurer, tand turned the head of poor Ualeigh. According to 
La Cruz, it ili 100 British miles “in Igilgth, by 50 in breadth ; but from the 
report of Don® Antonio. Santos, this lake is of little consequence ; as he 
-Was infornfed by the Indians that it was of small size and depth. 


CHAP. III.—CIAMATE—li0II..-PR0DUCT10NS. 


Climate and Seasona."] Under the tropics, what are usually termed 
winter and summer, mean only the wet and dry seasons, and the*former 
is often superior in warmth. The dry season may be regarded as the 
coldest and most healthy, somewhat re-invigorating the inhabitants ener¬ 
vated by the climate. At Guayaquil, the rainy season continues from January 
to June; and the dry from June to December. The inundations are so gi-cat 
at Guayaquil, that the coast is one sheet of water up to the sides of tlie 
Andes, where the inhabitants retire with their herds. Fevers, diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries, vomiting, and spasms, then prevail, and the mortality is great. 
The temperature of,the air at this place, is so uniformly between 29' and 
32° of the centigrade thermometer, that the people complain of cold when 
the thermometer suddenly falls to 23° or 24°. At Carthagena, the rainy 
season lasts from May to November. From. April to December, the 
heats are so tenible and destructive, when the black vomit prevails. Ac 
Santa Martha, the climate is more cool and healthy. At Popayan, in the 
interior, the driest months are June, July, and August, when the south 
winds blow from the snowy monntmns and paramo of Purasi. On the 
table-land from Quito to Popayan, it may be said to be an eternal spring, 
the temperature being uniform during the whole year, notwithstanding 
jhat violent storms of thunder and lightning frequently occur. At Bogota, 
the climate is uimxpectedly cold considering its latitude, but still it may 
be almost deemed a perpetual spring. On the declivity of the Andes, 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in height, a soft spring temperature perpetually 
reigns, never varying more than seven or eight degrees of Fahrenheit. 
The extremes of heat and cold are equally unknown, the mean heat of the 
whole year being froril 68 to 70 degrees.” 


equator, it has been raluulated, that heat near the terrestrial surfao^ 
I’rJn for every 824 feet of perpendicular elevation 

At 10,0(WYeet ot elevation, one degree of heat is lost for every 297 feet: and at fl>« 
height of 20.0W f^t, oMjwee is lost for every 218 feet. The r^u temwratSJe „? 
tile table-land is the tollov^^:—at Quito, S9" • Bovotu 60“ fi' • I oio ««« “re ol 
6b“ 0', whiUt atCajaccasit isWtO', and at (’ale^cia 78“ ’thf pUiJs“o?th’ 

Unnoco, elevated at 600 feet, thongb the high temnerature is llfifl Eu’.l* . 

medium temperature is 78“ 25'. l:h“m^ wTf for pJlle 

interior, and the high ttble-lands. "'®® climates, that ot the coasts, tho 
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. ‘The alternation of^mountams and .alleys peculiar to the* northern 
parts of this conntry, occasion a consitlerable diversity,of temperature; 
and the vegetable productions of distant countries, here meeting with < 
a congenial climate, ar^ frequently 'found concentrated within a com¬ 
paratively small cSmpass. At intervals, rich‘valleys open, and the 
sides of the monntaiffs are covered with the finest trees. In travelling 
from the coast to the interior, Europeans experience a great and en¬ 
livening change from the hot air of the level plains to the pure and cool 
air prevalent in the mountainous regions. Thus, fron> the elevateS City 
of Caraccas, though situated in 10° 31' N. lat. the highest range^of the 
thermometer in summer is 85°, and in winter 76°; and the sninimum 
of heat in winter is 52° of Fahrenheit. From <^eren2e of situation, 
the mean annual tentperature of Cumana is six degreqn of tl^p centigrade 
thermometer hotter than Caraccas ; the inhabitants shivfo with cold 
when the temperature is 73 degrees of Fahrenheitt This excessive heat 
is caused by the reverberation of the soil partly stripped of vegethtlon, and 
its low situation. The seasons here are divided into winter and summer, 
which may be more properly designated the dry and wet season. During 
the former, the plains are parched with excessive heat, the grass withers 
to the roots, and the soil becomes hard and baked; the cattle, enveloped 
in the daytime with clouds of dust, run panting with oppressive thirst; 
but the more sagacious mule, with his hoof cautiously thrusts aside the 
prickles of the water-melon, and sucks a refreshing beverage. The rainy 
season commences in April, and continues to November; it is calculated 
by Depons, that one day with another, it rains three hours each day, and 
oitener in the evening than in the morning. The quantity of rain which 
falls during the season, in Venezuela, Guiana, and Cumana, is nearly 
equal; and the benefits and disadvantages are shared by the mountains, 
valleys, and plains. The drizzling rains 'of other z^nes are never felt 
here ; nor can we who dwell in the temperate regions, form a just notion 
of the vast and sudden rains of tropical climes,—those aqueous discharges 
precipitating themselves like water-spouts, and producing more moisture 
in a single day than the rains of Em'ope in six. The effects of these rains 
in overflowing the country have been noticed, when treating of the inunda¬ 
tions of the Oroonoko. The excessive humidity of tropical regions, is one 
cause why the rivers of South America excel all others in the immense 
volume of their waters. 

Earthquakes.^ No country has been more frequently visited with 
destructive earthquakes than the coast of the Caraccas. To attempt to 
assign the physical cause of this frequency woi^ be vain,, as the cause of 
earthquakes is still involved in obscurity. Tne city and province of 
Cumana, seem to be the quarter where these are felt in the greatest vio¬ 
lence. They are connected with those of the West Indies, and are even 
suspected of having some connexion with the volcanic phenomena of the 
Andes. The great earthquake which destroyed so mkny cities and villages 
in the plain of Quito, in February, 1797, was foWowefl by a v'tsitation 
equally destructive, at Cumana, on the 14th of December, the same year. 
At the same period, the inhabitants of the Eastera Antilles were alai med 
by shocks which continued eight months; and thj^olcano of Guadaloup# 
threw out pumice stones, ashes, and gusts of iu^hureous vapours. In 
the Caraccas, as in Peru and Chili, the shocks follow the course of the 
shore, and extend but little inland. They arc generally preqpded by 
subterraneous noises. The earthquake of 1706 was preceded by a drought 
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of 1& montW continuance; the ifhole of the house! were overwhelmed'in 
the space of a Sew minutes, and the shocks were hourly repeated during 
14 months. In several parts of the province of t^umana, the earth opened 
and threw out sulphureous waters, Specially in 41 plain* two leagues east 
of Cariaco, known by tSe name .of ‘ the hollow ground,’ because entirely 
undermined by hot springs. The year 1794 was iftmarkable for a visita- 
liott’of tjje same sort. The shocks of 1766 and 1794, were mere hori¬ 
zontal oscillations: but on the above-mentioned disastrous 14th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1797, the shocks were vertical; and for the first time, the motion 
was felt by the heaving up of the grouftd. More than four-fifths of the 
city werfe entirely d^troyed; and the shock, attended by a very loud 
subterraneous noise, resembled the explosion of a mine at a great depth. 
Happily, tlve mo«t violent shock was preceded by a slight undulating 
motion, so riiat the greater part? of tlie people escaped to the streets, and a 
small npmber<only of those perished who bad assembled in the churches. 

most aWful visitation of this kind took place in the province of Vene¬ 
zuela, on the 26th of March, 1812. The shock was slight at first, but it 
iuci'eased during the space of a minute, and terminated in a sharp and 
jerking motion, which in the course of two seconds laid Guayra, Caiaccas, 
St Carlos, Barquisimeto, and many other towns in ruins. In Guayra 
above 1,500 persons perished, and altogether more than 12,000“per8Ons 
lost their lives in this terrible catastrophe, which happened upon Holy 
Thursday. The total ruin of the city of Caraccas, preceded the explosion 

of the Sulfriere volcano, in the island of St Vincents, just 35 days,_ 

a fresh proof of the extraordinary connexion, between these earthquakes 
and those of the West India Islands; for the Sulfriere had emitted no 


names since 1718, till April, 1812, when the eruption was preceded by 
repeated earthquakes for 11 months. 

Soil and Prodi^e.'] There are few connti-ies on the globe where 
Nature has been more prodigal of her favours than Colombia. - This fer¬ 
tility and beauty of verdure which always delight the eye,, is owing partly 
to its tropical climate, and in no small degree to the innumerable fine 
rivers which pour forth their fructifying streams in all directions. Not a 
valley but has its corresjmnding river, which if not large enough to be 
navigable, is at least suflScient to irrigate plautiitions. The rivers on the 
coast, flowing from the mountains to the sea, generally strongly fenced 
in by their high banks, and happily favoured by the declivity of their 
channels, seldoin overflow in their progresi; and when they do, their in¬ 
undations are neither long nor detrimental. Those, on the contrary, which 
now S. to the ^roonokt^ flowing through level grounds, and in shallow 
beds, mingle their waters during a great part of the year, and lose all 
appearance of rivers in the general inundation. In riiis genial clime. 
Nature has displayed her prolific powers in the rich variety and splendid 
profusion of trees, and shrubs, and plants. Here is the ri^n of eternal 
spring; and flowers afid fruits cluster the boughs in constant Succession. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty, the vaiiety, and grandmir of the forests 
within this tropical rej^on. Thick intermingled trees of majestic port 
and every variedhue IWtheir lofty heads, crowned withiodorous flowers, 
hnd apreading with a^^eous and resplendent foliage; while creeping 
plan^ mantling in t^j^&turiance, interlace the smooth trunks with end- 
Ims festoons. Dehse woods of this composition, interrupted only by some 
nvei^spre^over aapa^ ofmoretban 1,600 miles, from the shores of 
the Oroonoko to those of the Maranon. It is on the banks of the Oroo- 
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poko, especially, tbat fNature is behehl^in all her beneficent and majestic 
grandeur, captivating jthe eye of the naturalist by the profusion and variety 
of her productions. Its •banks, and those of its tribiftary waters, are 
covered with a rich mould, of vast dfpth and amazing fertility, and con¬ 
stantly increasing by the Annual depositions of the inundations, but con¬ 
demned to be choked j^y its own exuberance and the indolence of man; 
at other times, the immense plains, covered with excellent pasture, enable 
the observer to cast his eyes, fatigued with being confined by fosests, over 
a verdure tbat bounds his horizon for the space of 20 or 30 leE^ues.* 

The forests are clothed with every species of wood to be found in the 
Antilles, besides a great many peculiar to themselves. The most •exten¬ 
sive docks might be supplied for ages from the nttnmtaius .of Paria, with 
timber Qf the finest qvality ; and caipenters and cabinet-makers find such 
variety of materials for their different fiurpqies, that theifprincj|>al difficulty 
is to make a selection. The pardillo*ced&r, and black, yellow, and red 
ebony, are very common in the forests; but mahogany is neitheg so abun¬ 
dant nor so fine as in Spanish St Domingo; yet in richness and in variety 
of colouring, no mahogany can vie with the fhuxo or the chicaranda, a 
native of Caraccas, which, when properly polished, possesses a degi-ee of 
beauty, which no species of timber can, perhaps, exceed. For works 
which i<equire timber of extraordinary hardness, they employ iron-wood, 
or red ebony, which is still harder. The oaks on the slope of the Andes 
never descend below an elevation of 5,500 feet; beyond the limit, of 
9,200 feet, large trees of every kind disappear. No firs are to be found 
in the mountains of South America between the tropics, though they are 
very abundant in North America. The upper limit of trees on the Andes 
of Quito, is (according to Humboldt) at the elevation of 11,625 feet, and 
4,122 feet helow the limit of perpetual snow,—a remarkable difference 
this from those of Mexico, in 20° N. lat„ where the pines reach an ele¬ 
vation of 13,123 feet, or within 1,968 feet of the line of perpetual snow. 
The grasses clothe the ground, at an elevation of from 13,500 to 15,100 
feet; and from this, to the regions of ice an^ snow, the only plants visible 
arc the lichen, which covers the face of the rocks, and seems even to 
penetrate under the snow. Tlie dying woods of the eastern districts are 
superior to those of Caippeaeby; and the mahogany of Panama excels 
all others. Fniit trees are, abundant, and very productive. The chirimopa 
of Popayan sometimes weighs 10 or 12 lbs. The famed balsam of Tolu 
; ■ so called from a village in th® neighbourhood of Carthagena. The best 
cochineal is from Sogamoso. A varnish, called mopamopa, is the resin 
of a tree in the district of Pastos, and said to equal the Chinese. The 
only wood fit for dying, which has yet been found in' Caraccas, is the 
Brazil wood; but the fact is, that the forests of this favoured country 
have been so little explored, that their treasures are very little known. 
The quantity, of sarsapmilla produced here, is more than sufficient for 
the consumption of all' Europe. Sassafras and liquorice abound in the 
vicinity of Truxiilo. Squills are found on the sea-beach of Lagunetas; 
storax, in the jurisdiction of Coro; cassia,' in almost every part of the 
country; and g.apac, on the coast. Aloes are raised in Carora. A 
species of quinquina, or Jestdts’ bark, is fo\U9|||;iq the mountains. Ifi 
short, the pharmacopoeia of both continents tinBR. he 'supplied from the 
vegetable stores of Colombia. Vanilla is pfc^<£d in great abundance, 
especially on the banks of the Tuy. Its worth is about £5 sterling, per 
lb.; and the province of Venezuela might, with some attcntioi»i be made 
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to produi^ 20,000 lbs. of this pjant annually. Wild cochineal grows,in 
great'quantities, in the departments of Coro, Carora, and TruxiJIo. . 

The guadua bamboo was found by Messj*8 Humboldt and Bonpland, 
on mountains to the height of 86Q fathoms; and what is still more re¬ 
markable, these mountaia-trees, though growing tpon a soil equally damp, 
contained more water than those of the level countijy. In more elevated 
regions the tree grows separately in the thickets; but in the plains, and 
to the height of 400 fathoms, it forms extensive woods. The bamboo 
belnnis to the plants that grow in society. The American bamboos ren¬ 
der the same services in the new world fis those of the East Indies in the 
old. W^ole houses are built of the bambus guadia. The oldest and 
thickest trunk* are employed for the walls; the roof is formed with the 
smaller, and these are covered with the young braivches that have leaves. 
The doors aftd hoi^ehold fumitpre also are made of bamboo. The ad¬ 
vantages which cause the Americ&ns to prefer the use of the bamboo 
Jo that <0^ the*hard wood of the lofty trees which everywhere grow in the 
vicinity of their habitations, consist in the facility vrith which it may be 
felled and wrought, in its durabili^, and tlie coolness enjoyed in houses 
constructed with it, owing to the ^e current of air which they afford. 

The cacao, or chocolate tree, is a principal agricultural production of 
the Caraccas. This tree dreads the rays of a vertical sun, and is ptotected 
by trees of a taller growth. This indigenous production nathrally attracted 
the attention of the early settlers, and was soon adopted as one of their 
favourite aliments; and in the mother-country, the relisj|. for chocolate 
became so strong, that it was regarded as more indispensable than even 
bread. Plantations of it were accordingly multiplied here; and the con¬ 
genial soil, realizing the utmost hopes of the planters, yielded crops equally 
abundant and excellent. The cacao of Caraccas and Magdalena is superior 
to all others, except that of Soponusco, in Guatemala, to which only it is 
inferior, • j,, 

■ Cacao continued the principal article of cultivation till I774i, whdn the 
culture of indigo was introdyced; and it was soon ascertained that the 
soil was equally adapted for rearing it. Most of the new plantations 
were, therefore, prepared for this new species of,cultivation; and immense 
plains, till then ne^cted, were soon covered wiwffluntations of this valuable 
article. The valleys of Aragoa—where it was first cultivated—displayed 
an unexampled rapidity of increase; the profits derived from its cultiva¬ 
tion, and the great concom'se of cultivatora and trader's, occasioued villages 
to spring up as if by enchantment in the desert, and caused many towns, 
ras Maracay, Vittoria, and Talmenia (before decayed}, to assume the 
character and consistence of cities. The cultivation of this plant has 
extended from the valleys of Arragoa to the S.W. as far as Varinas; and 
both in raising and preparing the indigo for exportation, the pjbnters here 
excel. The annual mean exports of indigo from 1747 to 1778, by way 
of La Gnayra, was J20,000 lb. In 1796, they had gradually risen to 
740,000 Ib., exclusive of the contraband trade which is supppsed to have 
amounted to 160,000 lb. moi'e. The total produce of Venezuela, in the 
most piroiiperous times, w/is 40,000 arrobas (or a million of pbunds), the 
jjalue of which ex;«;ecd.€d 1,250,000 dollars. That of (juatemala did not 
excMd 60,000 arrobiiJ^^Ppt the East India Company, which, in 1786, 
Aid not draw ftem possessions mote than 250,000 ih., sold in 

London, in 1810(. upwards of 5,500,000 lb. 

Cottoq, though an'indigenous production, was so much neglected that 
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. till 1782, about 100 plmta formed th9 largest plantation. I’be aucceas 
of the iadigo-plaatationa, however, induced the planters^t length to make 
the same experiment on Cotton, and the result was so flattering, that the • 
cotton-plant soop occngied a large portion of the valleys of Aragoa, Va¬ 
lencia, Arauri, Ba^uisemeto, Vaiinas, Camana,*and several other placea 
in the government. * 

The culture of coffee was introdpced in 1784. The quantity ralhed is 
still, however, incon^derable, as, independent of the internal consumption 
it does not exceed 1,000,000 lbs. annually; and less attention is paid to 
its culture and preparation, as we4l as in gathering the crops, than y> cacao 
and indigo. ■ - • 

Sugar is also cnldvated, but in the Caraccas it enjoys dhly a secondary 
importance, as, independent of home-consumption, scarcely, any of it is 
exported. The amount of the qoA^ityasonsumed in the ^ovince, fur¬ 
nishes a satisfactory solution of this. The whole populatimt of the Carac¬ 
cas, without exception of colour, rank, or pedigree, make it thb principad 
article of their food. An intoxicating beverage, called guarapo, of which 
all classes, especially the inferior orders are passionately fond, is produced 
by the fermentation of sugar in wateT^^ In the banquets of the rich, con¬ 
fectionary holds the most distinguished place. These desserts consist 
sometimes of^ 200 or 300 dishes of sugars, tastefully arranged, and 
moulded into every shape that can excite the admiration of the company; 
there is not a single negro whose general m^ does not consist of a little 
cacao boiled in water, and a large lump of coarse sugar which he eats as 
bread. Notwithstanding the excellence of the soil, however, the sugar, 
from want of due care and skjjl in the different stages of its preparation, 
is much inferior in crystallization and whiteness to that of other countries. 

The cultivation of tobacco under the old regime was, as in IS^exico, a 
royal monopoly subject to the control of a director-general. -Jt is still a 
state moltspoly; and its cultivation is restricted to ^rtmn districts and 
certain persws'i' particularly in the environs outlie,charming lake of Valen¬ 
cia, where the tobacco plantations employ about 15,000 persons. 

Other agricultural productions, as maize, potatoes, plantains, yucas, 
curax. and ignames, are retged in great abundance in this genial climate, 
especially the last, which n a root of such magnitude, as sometimes to 
weigh 25 lbs. Still, however, amidst all this exuberance of nature, agri¬ 
culture is so imperfectly known, and so languidly pursued, from the indo¬ 
le i ice of the Spanish colonists, <&Bt not the thousandth part of those pro¬ 
ductions which this favoured spot might easily yield, is raised, A 
traveller is astonished at finding the plantations of a country, perhaps the 
most lovely and luxuriant in the world, so trifling and ’unproductive ; a 
planter is thought rich, whose annual income is from £900 to £1000 
sterling; nor are there twenty plantations in the whole country which 
yield more. So little attention is paid to. agriculture in the province of 
Choco, to the W. of the Cauco, between Antioquia and Daiien, that it still 
remains nearly in the same uncultivated state as when first discovered— 
a thick impervious forest, without pasturage and without roads. The 
price of necessaries was so exorbitant here, when Humboldt wrote, that 
North American flour sold from £14, 8x. to sterling per barrel^ 

the maintenance of p mtdeteer cost 4s. 6d. or daily ; and the price 

of a cwt. of Ison was aome'&aMft £9 ataXft oS. 

vraa dfiieftv owVnu to a popoValivon. consamed wUhout producAng. 

A number of causes co-opcrate to produce this backward state^>f things, 

VI. o 
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tbrougiioat Colombia,—-as the WBift of .capital, and.tlie consequent liig^ • 
interest of moneys und the number'of mortgages with which every plantn- 
tion is more or less burdened. Such is the pride of the Spaniai'ds, that 
howevw poor they really ai'e, they must still maintain the appearance of 
wealth, which of course* subjects them to great-eml^ai'assments. The 

pious legacies and prebends with which many estateef are encumbered, is 
another seyous obstacle to agriculture. These, accumulating from gene¬ 
ration Jo generation, cannot be bought up by payment of the capital, and 
the planter is thus kept under obligation to pay the interest. Estates thus 
encumbered are very often sequestiatedi’and pass with the same charges 
to another*planter, wh^^j^hreatened with the same fate. An ordonance 
was, however, enacted m 1802, against such pious donations. Another 
evil is the caselessn^ss of the planters themselves, whb being too proud to 
take the manftgement of their plSntajiSns into their own hands, generally 
commit them t« overseers ; residing in towns, and living above their in¬ 
come, th*e^ seldom visit their plantations above once a-year. The few 
plantations that prosper, arejlhose conducted by the proprietors themselves. 
Another obstacle to colonial proagei'ity under the old regime, was the 
passion for public employments. Sbestrong was it, that the prospect of 
unbounded wealth from a large and rich plsmtation, could not induce a 
Spaniard to relinquish his desire of military rank, a place in, the hhances, 
a judicial office, or the cross of an order ; men accustomed to such stupid 
ambition can never stoop to manage the concems of a plantation. “ Yet,” 
says a late traveller, “ the agriculturist in this country has an excellent 
method of availing himself of the services of his slaves, almost free of any 
expense. Each man or family receives a osrtain portion of land, called a 
COHUCO, which he cultivates for his own support; for this purpose he is left 
at liberty a day in each week. A taste for husbandry is hereby acquired, 
which in the end is teneficial to the estate. Five days are devoted to the 
hacienda, and on Sunday they ai'e again free. After hearing mast^in which 
they are very punctilious, tihe rest of the day is devoted to dancing, a 
recreation which the blacks are passionately fond of.” 

Animal Productions.^ This country abounds in every variety of the 
animal kingdom. In the province of Venezuel|L alone in 1787, according 
to Estalla, the number of horned cattle was 64P;I53 ; of horses, 144,866; 
mules, 7,551; besides sheep and goats innumerable. The number of 
horned cattle have, however, since declined, from the great demand for 
tallow-and hides, which caused an indiscniiilnate slaughter of th^ animals; 
so that their number, in 1800, according to Depons, amount^ only to 
^00,000 ; the hqrses, 180,000; and the mules, 90,000; both these latter 
are nused chiefly for exportation to the other states. Cattle are equally 
numerous in the other provinces; but in Cumana, where the immense 
pastures annually reared vast numbers, the commons have been so ravaged 
of late years by numerous gangs of robbers, that in these disttiets the in¬ 
habitants can with difficulty procure animal food. The capuchins of 
Guiana pre distinguished by their wealth in cattle, fed on the plains of the 
OrooBoko, amounting to more than 150,000 head. Throughout the whole 
province of Guayaquil, vhst numbers of cattle are retired) especially where 
Thera are mountainous (nets to aflbrd a retreat during the inundations; 
these are brought down when the land is dry, and ffittmed on a plant 
called gamaloUe, resembling barley in its blade, and which grows in such 
luxuriant, as entirely to cover the plains, even to the height of seven or 
eight feet. It is remarked, however, ihat most of the domestic animals. 
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. * the ball, the cow, the ass, tbe.sheefl, &c. which have been impoited 
from Europe, end aniSet^d to run wiId*oa the savannalik of Gaiana, and 
on the banks of the Oroonoko and its confluent streams, greatly degenerate 
both in size and flesh, ii^ consequence, it is conjectured, of the perpetual 
perspiration to wblbh they are exposed, and the coarseness of the grass on 
which they feed. 'Hie sheep are remarkably diminutive, and their wool 
is converted into long hair. The hogs, on the contrary, are large and fat, 
and superior to tliose of Europe. The goats are large and beautiful 
animals, and common in all parts of the countfy. * 

As to wild animals, the tapir, the jaguar, and puma, are well jenown. 
Of these the jaguar is the largest and most^igocioas. TRough not 
striped like the tigm*, but spotted, yet it is generally denominated the 
Ameiiaau tiger, and,^ike its Asiatic namesake, is a most dreadful animal. 
Humboldt mentions, that while he w^ in^the Caraccas, he &w the skins 
of two jaguars, in size nearly equal to those of ‘Bengal. • Ullo^ relates, 
that in passing from Quito to the Pacific, be saw many Indians *n the prd- 
vince of Esmeraldos, who had been lamed by.these animals, and that ten 
or twelve Indians had been torn to jpffices by them two or three years 
before. Tiiey are not numerous, bnt^i^ Ulloa remarks—one or two of 
them are sufficient to desolate a whole country. The puma like the lion, 
rarely attacks ^an, and is smaller than his neighbour of Africa. The 
cougar is equally ferocious with the jaguar, but not so thick and 
strong. There are two or three species of wfild cats, but they are little 
dangerous. Wild boars and deer are commofi; The ant-eater is a moat 
extraordinary animal, often weighing from 150 to 200 lbs., and measuring 
eight feet from the snout to tlgt tip of the tail. It has a small head covered 
with hair as soft as velvet, and a tail immensely large, flat, and covered 
with long hair like that of a horse, and as strong as the bristles of a hog, 
with which during a shower, or when asleep, he covers his’-whole body. 
His feet tee armed with long claws, with winch he can defend himself 
against any dog, and even against the tiger, s^d never quits his hold while 
he has life. He has a long slender tongue resembling a worm, sometimes 
near two feet long, and always moistened with saliva of a sweetish taste ; 
this he thrusts into the ante nests, who settle upon it in crowds, when he 
draws it into his mouth, and devours them. Ants are extremely numerous 
in Guiana, and prove very destructive to the stores, especially of sugar in 
the plantations. Their immense nests of black earth built on the trunks 
o:' trees, gre often so high as td^resemble black bears at a distance; and 
the hillock on the ground, are sometimes 16 feet high, and nearly lOQ 
feet in circumferences Soma of these ants are above ap inch long, and 
cause great pain by their bite. A small kind, called the fire ant, which 
flies in great numbers, causes a sensation like that proceeding from boiling 
water. Insects are, in general, extremely numerous. There is a species 
of centipede, a.yard in length, whose biters mortal, causing death in 24 
hours. The numbers of the insect tnbes are prodigh>us at Carthagena and 
Guayaquil, where it-is impossible to keep a candle burning except in a 
lantern, as ht would pthevwise be extinguished in a few minutes by the 
multitudes flying around U. Bats are so numerous at Carthagena, as to 
cover the streets like dpuds, and are extremely/^publesome. * 

Of amphibious aipnialfi, ^ .cayman, the ^gwanh, the manati, the liron, 
the lapa, and the water-dog are the most remarkable. The caymans hnd 
jaguars often engage in combat on the banks of the Oroonoko. The 
jaguar quits his recess in the woods, and walks along the banks of the 
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streams, where the cayman is woift to b^ask in the solar rays, mid watchhs 
his movements. sAs soon as be sdles an opportn^ty of surprising him, "or 
that he is asleep, he springs on him directly, and hutens hh talons on his 
bard and impenetrable shell. If the cayman is yeung ha^is lost t if strong, 
he innsiediately du-ts inuf die water, and drowns the tfger, and then takes 
him in his flmgs and devours him on the bank. ' 

BnV ^^ the animals that live in the water, the gymnotur deciricHs, or 
electrip^^%alled tremblador by the Spaniards, and anguitie tfimblanie by 
the Tren^‘ colonists of Guiana, is the most wonderM, as possessing the 
singula)^ faculty of stunning its prey by an electiicid shock. This eel 
abounds id the rivers ly^alakes of the low lands of Venezuela, but is most 
frequendy found in the small stagnant pools, dispersed at intervals over 
the iEomemteiplainBihetween the Apure and Oroonekd*. An old frequented 
road near Urotieu, has been actfially abandoned, on account of the danger 
experienced frcen crossing a ftvd, where the mules were, from the effect 
Of concealhd shocks, often paralyzed and drowned. Even the angler 
sometimes receives a shodc ^om them, conveyed along the wetted rod and 
fishing-line. This eel is of considembie size, being about six feet long. 
The sensation which it occasions is highly painful, and leaves a numbness 
in the parts affected; it indeed resembles more the effect of a blow on the 
head, than the diock of a common electric dischm-ge;^ \ ' 

“ Besides an infinity of fish found in the Oroonoko, tortoise, or turtle,” 
says Gnmilla, “ abound in such numbers, that I cannot find words to ex¬ 
press it. I doubt not but that such as read my account wiU excuse me of 
exaggeration ; but I can affirm that it is as difficult to count them, as to 
count the sands on the banks of that rittr. One may judge of their 
itumber, by the amazing consumption of them; for all the tribes contigu¬ 
ous to the river, and even many who are at a distance, flock thither at the 
season of Inuediog, yid not only finding sustenance during that time, but 
Cany off gf«it numbers of turtles and their eggs.” '' 

Mineralogy^ Widi rei^ct to the Caiaccas and Guiana, this is a 


S Snell a dread of thia dsli entertained by the IndiSna, and so reluctant are they 
to approaeb it when alive and se^e, that Humboldt ^nd extreme difficulty in pro» 
curing s few of tbfloe eels to serve as the subjects of bls! saperiments. For .the, express 
purpose, he ^p^^ some dan pn his journey across the savannahs to the ApurS, at the 
small town of Calaboiio, in ine vicinity of Which ihiy aVe very numerous. ' But though 
his landlord took the utmost paina to graUfy.hip, he was constantly ) ' 

Tir^ at last of these delays, he resolved to promephirnseif to the princip" 
these eleiftrlc eels are found. .He whs couductedto a pool of shallow Wj 


nd muddy, but of the heat fif^, Ond hUnMnded by a rich vegetation 
tg-treee, and eensitive planta, with odorous 6ow<^ Hera Jdninboldt ah 
■! the 


luccessfiil. 
it where 
stagnant 
:e Indian 
onpland 

witneiMed a spectaAe tiie most novel and extraordinary. About 30 horaea .and nuAea 
were iooh collected from the adjacent eavittinahs, vfhere they run wUd, heth^' VaXued 
abwdy '7s, a-head, when their owners biq^pislttobelaiovm. IMwAm Indbuishemmed 
ia.o(M)Uside%.aBd .drove into the marA, Ibsu preadkig to the water or 

cliinUhg along the ektended branebn of the trees Wuted With long or har- 

pMos) mth loud erteh'Hioy poshed me sninulsiRwWima, usd reWeat. 

l^fjuwwlh or electric musedf from tHilr stoariien.hy the imdw and tmnult, 
lUMiBtililnsyT ffi* surface, and swimming like so many livid water SsipMnta, briskly 
punheii MM intruders, gliding under fitdr bellies, and disebarcing through them the 
■asiWlriWlMdaid 'repeated thoeks. The horaea, dcuvulusd add tMdlM fbeir manes 
‘ ' eyes staling AtithMiu and «^;sdsh,msd ‘ 


sreeit eyes staring Atitb aaiu and nude hSMcape. 

dn leas minntes, two » tbam aunk and wsro.dn>wn«4 Md mtory seemed 

to deeUrui fi>r the 'sl^tto activity notr be^ 1* HWt. Jibtfgaed by 

anoh hufsitsa of nawous euiffr, they Aot their eleetris dMhtiilMdii Witt kai fi^uency 
and effiaet) -thoam^lag hiwiea gradually recovered drom thoiMdh, and became ntofo 
compooed and vi|gglpNiat until in a quarter of an hour, tbs nnuioti retired from the 


contest, feud ta, 
dragged on shore 


iM a atbte of Innraor and complete exhaustion, that they were easily 
by mesns of small harpoons fastened to .;ordx 
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meagre aubject. Heiv, as in other .part8*of Spanish America, the atten¬ 
tion of the first conquetth^ Was excltisirlly directed to the discovery of 
gold and silver mines. Four gold mines were at length found, after a 
long search, and vtrought/or some timfb under the name of St Philipe de 
Buria; but they were abandoned in 1554, in consequence of a revolt of 
the negroes and natives. Several fruitless attempts were made to renew 
the working of these mines, till at length diey were totally iMa^ned. 
Another mine was discovered in the vicinity of St Sebastian do’m^i^yes, 
but was soon obliged to be abandoned by repeated insurrections of the 
Indians, in the last of which, they faiassacred all the miners, and demolished 
the works. Two gold mines were discovered onail|g banks of thS Tuy, in 
1564, where the metal was very abundant and of 23 carats fineness, but 
these wAe also soon ^ven up, on aci^unt of the extrerpe unhealthiness ot 
the situation. • * * 

The viceroyalty of New Granada has always been celebrated for the 
abundance of its gold; in Antioquia and other districts, no otber*money ia* 
known. This metal is generally obtained from,the lanaderos, or washing 
places, established in the alluvions gfoonds. These lavaderos are situated 
to the W. of the central Cordillera, in the provinces of Antioquia and Cboco, 
in the valley of the Cauca, and on the coast of the South sea, in the par- 
tido of Barbaceas. The province of Antioquia contains mines of gold in 
micaceous slate, at Buritoca, San Pedro, and near Aimas; but they are 
not wrought for Wtint of hands. Gold is collected in great abundance on 
the alluvions gribtinds of Santa Rosa, the valle de Orsas, and the Valle des 
Trinidad. At Choco, the richest river in gold is the Rio Andageda; 
which, with die rivers of Quita»and Zitain, forms near the village of Quib- 
do, the Rio Atrato, or the River of Darien. All the ground between the 
Andageda, the Rio de San Juan, the Rio de Jamana, and the Rio de San 
Augustin, is auriferous. The largest piece'of gold evpr fomad in Choco, 
weighed 25 lbs. A viceroy of New Granada bought with him to Euw^e, 
a lump of pure gold, worth ^740 sterling. < Tlie number of slaves em¬ 
ployed in gathering gold-dust in the district of Choco, amounted in 1778, 
to 3,054 persons; and in the valley of Cauca, 8,000 persons. Tlte pro¬ 
vince of Choco might alone produce 20,000 marks of gold annually, from 
washing, if in peopling this region—^the most fertile in New Granada— 
the government would turn its attention to introduce and improve agri¬ 
culture. In 1801, when Hun^ldt was at Santa Fd de Bogota, the total 
piuduce.i^tlie gold-mines of t^viceroyalty was estimated at 2,500,000 
dollars,-oi^'^5fi2,500 sterling; namely, -2,100,000 dollars, or £472,500^ 
sterling, {ii/t the two dhints of Santa F4«ttd Popayan; and .400,000 dollars' 
OT £00,000 etetUng, as tbe exportation oi die vngOte and WTon^t 
Tire tots! produce of die gold of dlls vlcetoyalty, coined, exported in in¬ 
gots and wronglit plate, togedier wlib the fraudulent exportstdon, may be 
estimated at 20,800 marks fine gold, or £083,760 etertii^. 

Platina, the rareht and most ififtiBible of all metall, and in vtdue next to 


9 hlkdaitltotO thte,mu8t be added the fraudulent exportatien of the gold of Choco, 
which bsB'wrV'UtWeh iuaWased, since the navlgution of tlie Rio Atrato, or Rivot of 
Darien, was deeUred &«•. Vdd dust, and oven ingots, Instead of being oon^veyed bp 
C»ll or Momnox. te the mlitts of Santa F6 or Popayan, 4sfce the direct road to Car- 
thageiia ali* WilMico they flow into the BtR hh ci^o nlee. ThemytoXUi 

the^Atrato and Shm, tWwessStotione for Accwtog toHi^Mtsin^- 

matlon from those who deal In gold dust, st Carthagens, Mompm^ 

Bayan, he thinks himself wamnted in estimating the smuggled gold at 2,500 marks, 
or £.88,(162, 10a. sterling, annually. 
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((old, is solely produced in Chodb and Barbacoas, to the W. of 
stone mountain, which rise on flie western b^ks of the , 

are some mines of extremely rich silver in the Vega de Supia, « g 
distant from Carthago, to the N. iff Quebraloma, between the Cerro < e 
Tacon and the CeiTO 3e Marmaton. These minn, which supply bow 
gold and silver were only discovered of late. There are also mines of 
. cinnabab or sulphurated mercury, in three different places; namely, in 
the prdvince-of Antioquia, in the valley of Santa Rosa, to the east of the 
Ckuca, in the mountain of Quindiu formerly mentioned; and lastly, in the 
provigce of Quito, between Azoque anU Cuenca. 

New IQranada abojpds in what are commonly called precious stones, as 
amethysts, palilausaSf (a kind of precious stone of various colours, with 
grains of gold in ^e interior), diamonds, but of a* very small sfte'; with 
jacinths and beautiful garnets,*turqpioises, girasols, obsidian, and mapulas, 
anodier littlesknown precious stone. There are mines of beautiful eme- 
• raids, m*the district of Muzo, of a very superior quality. Muzo is a 
town in the district of Tiyiza, inhabited by about 200 families, who are 
chieflyoccupied in searching for emeralds. In 1764, the viceroy ordered 
these mines to be examined ; and the veins which had disappeared, having 
been found, the labour Was ordered to be resumed on account of the 
royal treasury. This singular and celebrated mine is in the moiintain of 
Itoco, within three leagues of Muzo, and 50 British miles north of Santa 
Fe. This mine has for many years supplied the world with that precious 
stone; and the quantity must be great, when they are worked as a per¬ 
petual mine. They are generally in a gangart of pure white quartz, which 
enhwces the extreme delicacy of the green colour; but there are examples 
of their being found in a fine grained schistus like touchstone. These 
emeralds ai'e called emeralds of Pern, though it is doubtful if these stones 
were ever found in that viceroyalty ; and those of New Granada, were 
even celebrated in 1740, when Ulloa was there. A district in” the audi¬ 
ence of Quito is called Estneraldas, or the country of emeralds, from a 
current belief among the Spaniards, that there were mines of emeralds in 
this quarter, called the mines of Attacames and Manta, but that they are 
carefully concealed by the Indians. 

Coal is a very rare production in the Cordilleras. There are, however, 
beds of coal, in the valley of Bogota, near Tansa Canoas, and in the CeiTo 
de Suba, places elevated 2,500 metres, or . 8,201 feet above ?the level of 
the sea. Copper-mines of a superior qnal^ are wrought ift vi^^ vicinity 
of Nir^a, which besides supplying the planters with the iM^aterials 
*for their boilers, cylinders of mills, and other implements, f&ished (in 
1804) 17 i quintals for exportation, and wliich quantity would haye been 
.mu(^ | 0 Oi:e considerable but for the wfw. 

Salt is found in great abundance along the whole oos»t of Venezuela, 
and is qf a beautiful whiteness.j that frqm the: salt-pitsi pf Arayd, or vale 
of.Gipaquua, is equakto any in all Adlpca, consiathig of a mixture of 
fos^ and marine salt ; but the Spaniards, with their accustomed fudolbnce, 
a|np^;^iiiely neglect the working of it; so that not a hundredth part of 
aq^t be iH-oduced; is derived from it. Minend-waters, both cold 
«ud’h(%'^ji^nd in the Cartccas, Md are of various (da«pi^,;;as ammo- 
niaqal, iwnigLtipus, nitrous, and .actdulous. . Some 'oC.tl^ approach to 
the of boUii^ water, especially in the valley of Atragoa. > ' 
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CHAP. IV.— ORIGINAL IN-HAdVi'ANTS AND pmiJSENT • 
POPULATION. 

Tlio ancient inl^jkbitants of New Granada proper,—which forms hot a 
small part of this extensiim country, were the Muyscas, Panchas, Nula- 
gayntes, Muzos, CoUnus, and other Indian tribes. Of these, the Muyscas 
were, next to the Peruvians, Mexicans, and Natches, the most civilized 
savages in all America. When the Spaniards first entered New 'Granada, 
in 1536, they found the Muyscas governed by two elective prineps, dbe.of 
whom, called the Zipa, resided at.Bogota; while the Zacqui was estab¬ 
lished at Tunja. These princes were raised to t^eir respective tbrolies by 
four hereditary electors, presenting as it were in raT&iature *8 type of the 
Germ^n•empire. Th* Muyscas lived chiefly by agriculture. The idea of 
property was introduced among thAn, handed down* by tiydition, and 
observed with great care. They lived m towns which might be darned 
considerable when compared with those in other parts of Ameiica; they, 
were decently clothed; and their houses were much more commodious 
than those of the small tribes around t^m. The eflects of this uncommon 
civilization were very visible. They had a regulai- form of government; 
and a jurisdiction was established which took cognizance of difierent 
Climes, and punished with rigour. There were other tribes in the vicinity, 
but much less advanced than the Muyscas in progressive refinement; yet 
still amongst these, the freedom and independence natural to the savage 
state was much abridged, and their caciques had assumed extensive au¬ 
thority. The siin and moon were the chief, if not the solo object of reli¬ 
gious worship, among the people of Bogota. Their ecclesiastical system 
was more complete and regulai', though less pure, than that of the Natches; 
they had altars, temples, priests, sacrifices, and that long train of cere¬ 
monies, which superstition always introduces, wherever she has fully 
established, her reign ; but their religious rites were bitiody and inhuman. 
Human victims were ofiered to their deities ; and many of their practices 
nearly resembled those of the ferocious worshippers of Huetzilopochtli. 
The Muysca language is the vernacular speech of the viceroyalty of New 
Granada.* 

9 From an accurate and extensive comparison of the Muyscas of the upland of Bogota 
with the Japanese in their government, astronomical calendar, language, and traditions, 
it has now been considered on reiy probable grounds, even approaching to certainty, 
th.>! the iiarmer.were a Japanese colonw. This conclusion is foimded on the observations 
of Humbtdoj^l^. the manners and traditions of the Muyscans, in his views of the 
Andes; & mb discover of the astronomical cycle of the Muyscas on a stone calendar,^ 
by the Duquemftf Santa Fd de Bogot^ a drawing of which is given by Hum¬ 

boldt, and which has evidently been imported from the N.E. of AUa; on the strik¬ 
ing affinity of the numbers and letters of the Muyscas and Japanese, shown by Mr 
Paravey, in his memoir on the Muyscan and Japanese letters and numerical characters, 
published in 1826 ; and, finally, on the researches of M. de Siebold, a scientific Dutch¬ 
man, into Japanese antiquities, in Japan itself, and at Nangasakkhi. Like the Ja¬ 
panese, the Muyscans wore cotton garments, and etdtivated the cotton shrub. Like 
them raey were initiated into tribes ai^giCBped rich harvests hf corn. Like them they 
had two sovereigns, the one the supreme Pontiff, like the Dairo of Japan; the other 
the secular monarch, corresponding to the Cubo, or Djngoun of the Japanese. Like 
them they posaessedf a hieroglypbical calendar of a complicated structure, cycles, or 
series of days, and of nnmbers eumbined two and two, and more especially a ^riod of 
60 years, wUeh of itself indicates an -Asiatic origin, and, finally, in the language c^ed* 
Cblb-cha, spoken by these aborigines of Bogota, where the sound of the letter L is 
wanting, as is the csila in the Japanese language. The word Chibclia, ^b-cha in 
Muyscayan signifies She language gf man, corresponding to the Japanew Siwa,- whidi 
also signifies the eame. Sa in Japanese signifying man. The firat pontifical sovereign 
of the Muyscans is the mysterious Bochica, whose name of Sue, or the Sun, ^and who 
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The Guagiros aie a troublesome race of savages. 
fertile lands of Santa Martha, of, the -Rio Hacha, ^ 

Guagiros and ofher tribes on the Hacha are ca^lated at 30,000 m num 
her. They are not only numerous and bold, but “Bnage fire-ar 
great dexterity; they ateave fine webs of cotton? and^h for pearls m the 
Hacha. They are generally mounted on swift ho^pes; and have consid¬ 
erable intercourse with the British and Hutch, who supply them witli 
fire-arinfr and goods. They differ from the other Indians, in being a labo- 
rioiif and commercial tribe, and consequently wealthy, as appears from 
their dress, consisting of a vest, a close^ cloak, and pantaloons. 

Asito the present amount of the population of this viceroyalty, it is cal¬ 
culated V Hpmbold^ 1,800,000 souls; though he states that by an 
exact enumeration taken in' 1778, the population of the audience of Santa 
Fe was 7^,641 aouls; and that of^he audience of Quito, 531,799 souls: 
total 1,27^440 souls- It is difliclilt to conceive, how in the slow pro¬ 
gress of Spanish colodial population, tliat of New Granada should have 
increase^ from 1,279,440 persons, in 1778, to 1,800,000, in 1808. The 
Indians, perhaps, were no* included in that census. Hie population is at 
any rate extremely small, considering the extent of this government. 

Many native tribes still exist in the interior, and along the coast of Span¬ 
ish Guiana. Of these tribes, an interesting account was published by father 
Gumilla, in 1745, in two volumes quarto, entitled ‘ The Oroonoko Illus¬ 
trated.* The picture drawn by this author, of the savi^es, and of savage 
life, is truly humiliating; and shows, in the most affecting manner, that 
man is a fallen and degraded being; that, destitute of the blessings of 
religion and civilization, the savage is not, as some assert, a good-natured, 
generous, simple, unoffending, but a cold, cruel, selfish, suspicious, and 
designing animal. They are actuated by all the vengeful passions, and 
constantly prepared for deeds of blood and carnage. Nature seems to have 
aided the dark spii^t of the saVs^es, by concocting, in these torrid regions, 
the most envenomed juices. Their poisoned darts and arrows are attended 
with inevitable death. But even when such weapons we not used, the 
genius of malignity, ft rtilo in resources, still prevails. The Ottomacques 
are accustomed to dip the nail of tlieir thumb in the curare, a strong poi¬ 
son, wliich is extracted from a species of the phyllanthus, and the slightest 
laceration thus inflicted is instant death. To enumerate these tribes would 
ho tedious and uninteresting. Most of them are small, containing from 



to 

the fatal 
^ins, as did 
of Tequen- 


laid dnr the upland of Bogota, reminds ns of the Chinne Yat, whose . 
the rinng sun, a king as celebrated in Japan as in China; and undar 
• deli^ took place, and who also laid djw his empire by a cleA;in the i" 

the Mujrmyan tjochlea, when he produced the suMmie ana fcntlfi _ 

dama jois ^ditional mythos of the drying up of the plwn of Bogota, hy producing 
^ deft is strikinely analogous to the traditions of the natives of the beautuul valley 
j which represent it as once a lake, and from which the watins were 

draiDed off hy Kmp, hy means of a cleft which he made In the mountains to the W. of 
me Tuley; and is also analogous to the Hhtdoo tradition of the cel^rated Farasu 
Hami^ who opened up a^poesage for the BraHmmootra, hy etriking adeft in the monii> 
tuns by a Str^e of hts wymitar, Anotherj^n of similarity to the Japanese tradi- 
Biwhloa choee for first king of the dried country, the wise and iUtlstrions 
iianoaff^ Whim the Japanese state, that 'yao had for successor Friiice ^mn, 
esnaUy edototed for his virtues, as the first Zaque, or king of Bogota—Huncachua. 
Tho mmiei have even the edne pnmundatkm, Chun or Hun. AH t6a above dreum- 
•atances, and many more which want of room prevents ftom kWerting, tend to corro- 
bonta the Jimwass origin of the natives the uplands of Bogota uid New Granada; 

and that America as weU as Europe and Africa received Its aboriginal ponulittion from 
AsSk, tho (Uriialsf the human race, in full agreement with the aafinmt Mosnin the 
inspired records. 
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aOO to 2,000 warrior^. But the Carriltbs boasted of having ofice 12,000 
warriors ; and the Cabems, who fdrnierly inhabited the hanks of the Gua- 
viari, were still more nuflierous, and still exceed the Canibbs in courage 
and power, and aje famous for the uae of a mortal poison. ^ 

On the banks of*the Sleta and Gnaviari, areahe Oliotnacques, an ugly 
race, inclined to corpsilency, and possessing the coai-se broad features of 
the Tartai's, Daring the greater part of the year, they live on the fish 
which they kill with their arrows on the surface of the water; "lut in the 
iuiiiy season, when the plains are inundated by the rivprs, they fee3 on a 
sort of fat unctuous earth, or a species of pipe clay tinged with a little 
oxide of iron; This clay is very carefully colle^jted, and distingui^ed by 
the taste. It is then kneaded into balls of four w^ix inches in diameter, 
which ^ley bake slightly before a slow fire. Whole stacks of such pro¬ 
visions are seen piled up in their hum. When about to*be used, these clods 
are soaked in water, and each indivitfual eats neayly a po^nd of it daily. 
The only addition which they occasionally make to this nnnatm-al fat’^ 
consists of small fish, lizards, or fern ropts. The quantity of clay which 
the Ottomacques consume, and the greediness with which it is devoured, 
would seem to prove, that, however incredible this may appear, it does 
more than merely distend their hungry stomachs, and that the powers of 
digestion can, to a certain degree, assimilate the finer portions of it into 
animal substance. The Ottomacques are accustomed to raise their dead 
after the expiration of a year, and to transport the hones to a general 
tomb. 

'I'he Canibhs, or Charaibs, as some authors write the name, and the 
Arrowacs, dwtdl in the E. of Guiana and on the coast, and have lived 
from time immemorial in a state of constant hostility to each other. The 
former are the same fierce people, and of the same origin with the natives 
of the Cairibbee islands. Amongst them, the miseries of savage life and 
manners seem to have attained their maximum. Many of the mothers 
destroy their female offspring, that they may not suffer the miseries inci- 
d(>nt to the savage state; and even regard the practice as an office of ten¬ 
der affection. The general method of effecting this is bv cutting the navel 
strip? so short, as to occasion a fatal hemorrhage. 

Except the Ottomacques, Caberres, and Carribbs, the other tribes 
generally flee when one or two fall in battle. They are all deceitful, and 
given to falsehood. In this view of the deceitfulness and falsehood of 
; v^es, all who have had much intercourse with them generally i^ree, 
especiallj^tJllpa and Depons. According to the latter, the Indians are so 
proverb^y fUse, that the testimony of six Indians, by the Spanish law’, 
is regarded as only equivalent to that of one European.' One great ob¬ 
stacle to Indian improvement is an almost inswnioua^le love of indolence, 
and the missionaftes have done nothing .to eradicate it. They , imagine they 
have done enough in mecbanicalM retaining the Indians in the appearance 
of civilization, and in (ff^tainin^^m them the more externals of Chris¬ 
tianity ; they neglect to inspire ,t^m with the love of indiut^, at the same 
time that they are instilling into ,t|i'em the love of God. Provided the 
Indian mumblw over his prayera atlWtaiA hours, he is firee from every 
other work; drunkenness, lasciviousness,.emd sleep, fill up all his leisar^ 
that is to say^ his lAole time. If he ealtivates a few eatables around^K* 
cot, he passes for a very industrious personage. ITiese villages^ of Indians 
thus converted by the Catalonian capuchins, in Guiana, are ^ ill number, 
and are situated to the east of the Caroni. The number of ^converted 

VI 
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Indians in t^uiana amounts to 34^000; of wbicli f9,425 are undw tWe _ 
missionaries, 6,57^ are in San Thome, tlie capital, and the remaining 8.WU 
' are in the other villages. The densest population is from 50 leagues from 
the sea to 180 leagues up the Oroonoko. So thmly is Quiana mb^ited, 
that llumboldt sailed 300 leagues on the OroonoKO without seeing hut or 
mhabitant. As to the Indians of the Caraccas, a» distinguished from 
Guiana, ,^e have little remarkable to offer; and the varieties of savage 
life are so few, as to afford scarcely a topic for discourse. 

The Guayquerin Indians are much more civilised than the other Indi¬ 
ans of this province. They inhabit the island of Margarita and the envi¬ 
rons of^Camana. NexOp the Carribbs, they aie the finest looking race 
of natives in thfe count^^and enjoy great privileges; as from the eaiiiest 
times of the conquest, they were always on good terms with the cpnquer- 
ors. “ A luBg perfod,” says Cechiuilb, must elapse before the ’ Indian 
popula^n in l^anish America can be entirely identified with the civiliza¬ 
tion of the* respective states established there. It should not be forgotten 
also, that there are in the interior numerous tribes of Indians who have 
nevef been conquered, or in*any manner subdued, either by force or by per¬ 
suasion, and who thus still exist in a state of independence. It must also 
be remembered, that of a not inconsiderable portion of South America,—for 
instance, Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego,—little or nothing is known be¬ 
yond the mere outline of the coast. The Indian population, therefore, 
must of necessity form a veiy important feature in any political view in 
which South America can be regarded. The complete independence of a 
great number of the Indians,—the incipient civilization of many,—and the 
absorption of some into the political systems existing in the peninsula,— 
all give different bearings of the same question, which is not the less im¬ 
portant, though it may become more complicated and more involved witli 
other questions of general polity. It is the more requisite, perhaps, that 
this subject should dot be lost sight of, as for many years it was asserted 
by successive authors, and generally believed in Europe (nay, it is proba¬ 
bly still credited in many quarters), that the aboriginal Indians, both in 
Mexico and in the Spanish dominions in South America, were all destroy¬ 
ed ; and that the vacuum thus left was filled up by negroes imported from 
Africa. The truth is, that a great number of the Indians, undoubtedly, 
were sacrificed to the inhuman cupidity of their conquerors, who tasked 
them beyond their strength, and who were thus the means of pirematurely 
sending them to their graves; and also, that numerous cargoetLiif -imgroes 
were Successively imported from AfriqiK to execute that l 8 i> 0 |i^*Mch was 
beyond the strength, or inconsistent the constitutional I^Tts, of the 
Indians. But, as I have already stated, a cmHiderable Indian population 
still remained, the amount of which has since increased; and from the in¬ 
termixture in various quarters of the Indian and negro populatiqp, a new 
race has subsequently sprung, denoroin^^ Sambwi, or Zamboa; who, as 
if to punish the Spaniards for the inhumcMty of their predecessors towards 
both the^ Indians and the negroes, inherrifall the vices of their ancestors, 
on both sides, with scarcely any of their virtues, and thus become a pest 
to the cqimtry. The Indiana are likewise of importance from their num- 
ien^ as compared with the amount of the whole population of South 
America^ of which they form, probably, one-third ; whilst the greater part 
of the rest of < the people, of all shades of colour between white, copper- 
colour, and black, are the offspring of the various intermarriages of differ¬ 
ent raced. Questions thus necessarily arise, which can scarcely be justly 
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. 8{>{)reciated in Europe, from the. want of any corresponding data upon 
\Wiich to found an opinion, or of any fSelings similar tonhose which fre¬ 
quently actuate, with some bitterness of hostility towards each other, the 
various races, castes, hall-castes, See. t>f such a mixed population.” 

The character of the Spanish Creoles is much*the same here as in^other 
parts of Spanish An&rica. They are generally proud, lazy, of expensive 
habits, and extremely superstitious. • They are, however, ingenious; fond 
of learning the Stench and English languages; and, being partially ac¬ 
quainted with history and ge^aphy, can judge of the future from* the 
past, and know something of the situation and commercial intercourse 
of the diffei'ent countries on the globe. In gms^ral, marriages are very 
early, the girls being married at 13, and the boys at 15. If not des¬ 
tined for the church, an unmarried youth of 20 is Regarded as an old 
bachelor. These early maniages were, "however, prohibited by an act 
of bis Catholic majesty, passed in 1803, by which young mq^l under 
26, and young women under 23, could not marry without the expreSi 
concniTence of their respective parents; it J)eing formerly the custom 
for boys and girls to take each other for husband and wife, by a mere 
public declaration, which was deemed sufficient, whether the parent con- 
sen ced or not. It is probable, that in the present disastrous and unde¬ 
cided -Struggle, more than one-third of the population has perished ; but 
tlie populatioir of Colombia, as reported to the national Congress in 
1827, amounted to 2,800,000 souls, of whom 103,892 were slaves. 
There were, besides, in the forests and mountains, 203,835 independent 
Indians. In Hall’s account of Colombia, published in 1825, the popula¬ 
tion of Caraccas is stated at 825,000, and that of New Granada at 
2,430,000—total, 3,255,000; yet be candidly confesses his statement to 
be that of 1810, and that more than half of the population of the Caraccas 
must have perished in the struggle for independence; firhilst he thinks that 
of New Granada must have remained stationary for the last 12 years, or 
from 1810 to 1822. 


CHAP. V—GOVJSRNMENT—REVENUE. 

Old RegimeJ} “ Spanish America,” says Cochrane, “ was politically di¬ 
vided into the vice-royalties of New Sptun, or Mexico, Santa Fe de Bo¬ 
gota, or New Grenada, Peru, Buenos Ayres, or the provinces of Rio de 
la i^ata, tild^lhe captain-genef^lships of Gua^inala, Venezuela, and Chili, 
'fhe vicef^J«d captains-general thes^ territories were appointed by, 
the king of l^ain, and acted independently of each other. The vice¬ 
royalties and captain-generalships were submyided into intendendas and 
provinces, over which presided inleitdentes, giAernadortt, or corregidores, 
who were alsb apjpointed by the k|ng, but who were dependent upon the 
viceroys or captains-general. T^sg provinces were likewise subdivided 
into departments, in which reside^lhe delegates of 1:he chiefs of the pro¬ 
vinces, and the judges, called alcMes, who were nominated by the cabil- 
dos, or munidpalities, in order to maintain the citul power. 'The military 
commands were generally vested in the viceroys and captains-general; but^ 
sometimes they were separately held by officers called commandantes. Tj^- 
cabildos, or municipal corporations, had the sub-government of the towne^gffi 
snrrounffing districts.” Tho government of New Granada, uqder the^old 
regime, was similar to that of the other viceroyalties,—being div^ed into 
two royal audiences, and two governments, but both subject to the viceroy 
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ivho resided »t Santo F6. The* royal audience of Santo K 
bended the norttem provinces, Ss Cartbajena,^ Papam, M^ha, 

and Perto/Belloi w^th the district of the riw HacN i m the wtenor 
Were -^lipqHia, Choco, Ven^ua, Mariqueto, Gipon.-Naiva, «!« «>« 
no8,ivBe»ide8 the royd’audience, there was also a thbuittl of accounts, 
a tri^ury, and a royal mbt. The royal audien6e of Qwfo 
hendhd ^1 the southern parts of this viceroyalty, as Qwto, Popayan, 
Jaen jle Bracamoros, Cuenca, Esmeraldas, Guayaquil, Macaa,Loja, luo- 
bafliba, Pastosp and was similar in every respect to that of 
Tliere^was also, as at Santa Fe, a royal mint at Popayan. * 

nues of this viceroyaltt^ere left in obscurity; according to Humboldt, 
tb> clear reverfne remitted to Madrid amounts to 500,000 dollars, or 
£112,5000 i but he gives no particulars, any more than Estalla. • 

The whote of tl?e Caraccas Vas-dhder a governor-general, who repre¬ 
sented his Catiiolic msgesty. All tL military department was completely 
sinder hisScontrol; though, on important occasions, he consulted a junta 
of war, or military council, composed of the chief officers. The provinces 
of Maracaibo, Venezuela, Varinas, Cumana, Spanish Guiana, and the isl¬ 
and of Margarita, bad each delegated govertioi-s, appointed for five years, 
with a lawyer as ah assessor. 'J hough president of the audience, the 
g-averaor-geoeral had neither vote nor voice. .As the whole system was 
subjected to the council of the Indies, instances of despotism were extremely 
rare; and equity was inculcated, if not secured, by the governor being pro- 
hilnted to marry, to purchase propeny, to trade, or to form any connexions 
in the colony. His salary was 9,000 dollars, or upwards of iB2,000 sterling 
annually; and he was generally appointed for 7 years. At the expiration of 
his government—as was usual in all the governments of Spanish America 
—>a lawyer was appointed to receive from his bands an account of liis 
administration; and notice was publicly given on the spot, that at such a 
time and place, a cSurt of inquiry would be held, where.^ persons what¬ 
ever, particularly Indians, who might consider themselves as having been 
aggrieved by their late viceroy or governor, should be beard, and their 
complaints redressed. 

Constitution.'] The new constitution of Colombia contains 167 ai'ticles, 
with numerous subdivisions. It was signed by the members of congress 
arid the executive, on the 25th of April, 1829. Its principal features we 
subjoin. With the exception of the article in respect to religion, it is us 
republican and liberal as the constitution of'the United Stato|.of North 
America. The Catholic relij^on is 4^ared to be the religion ffl^he state; 
*Bud no other fom of public wersbip'^tiU; be tolerated. , ; V 

All Colombians are equal before the law, wbntever may be their fortune 
or pursuits. No offices, bhaouTs, or dUtinctions, sh^ be hereditary. All 
persons have an equal right to elect and be elected to office, prpyiclpd they 
are citizens, and possess the requisite qualifications. After Jro46, no per¬ 
son can enjoy the rights of citizeuship;..|who is unable to r^ and wriie. 
In the case of habitual drunkards, the rights of citizenwip are suspended. 
:t* JBticIf paihffi shall have a parochial meeting once in four years, for the 
choice pf electora. The voters must be inhsffiitants of the parish, in the 
•exerdae of the rights of citizenship. The electors must possess real estate 
to the value of 1,500 dollars,—or an annual income from real estate to the 
ralne or200 tiollars,—or an income of 300 dollars from some useful busi¬ 
ness or profession,—or a. salary of 400 dollars. It is the business of the 
electors^ assembled in their respective provinces, to vote for president and 
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vice-premdent, and tdso to choose senatdt’s and representatives tS congress 
for the proVitiees to trhict) they belong. * The electoral avemblies are not 
permitted to itliti^cdons to too senators and representatives. 

Congress is tbvtotot «n the 2d of* February annually, and continue in 
session 90 da]^^ with^power to prolong their sittings 30 days more if the 
public interest requires it. The powers of congress are nearly the same 
with those granted by the constitution to the congress of the United States. 
It is their exclusive business to regulate the pablic expenditure,—establish 
imposts and national contributions,—contract debts on the credit of toe 
nation,—determine each year the footing of the land and naval for^s for 
the following year,—declare offensive war, &c.*,^'he president has pre¬ 
cisely the same power over bills which have passed tbd two houses of 
congresi, as the president of the United States; except that ^ the former 
case, the president is alio wed to ret£% hills for consideration 15 days in¬ 
stead of 10. . j 

Senators must be 40 years old, and possess real estate to the valae'of 8,00Q 
dollars,—or an income of 1,000 dollars per annum from real estate,—or 
1,.500 dollars from some nseful business or profession. They are elected 
for the term of 8 years; but the period of their retirement will be so 
arranged, that one quarter of the whole number will cease their functions ' 
once in’ two ^^eai's, and new members be elected to succeed them. Each 
province is entitled to one senator. 

Tim. representatives are chosen in the ratio of one to every 40,000 In¬ 
habitants, and another for a remainder amounting to 20,000. They must 
possess real estate to the value of 4,000 dollars,—or an annual income of 
500 dollars from real estate,—or 800 dollars from some useful employment 
or profession. They hold their office four years—one-half retiring every 
two years—and must be 30 years old. It is made their peculiar preroga¬ 
tive to prefer charges, either of their own accord, or at the instance of any 
citizen, amidst the president and vice-president in the’cases of high treason 
specified in Art. 87, viz. entering into any combination against the liberties 
or independence of Colombia,—forming any machinations to destroy the 
constitution of the republic, or the form of government established in it, 
—01 refusing to sanction laws or decrees approved by congress, returned 
by the executive, and again approved, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers in both houses. It is also the business of the house of representatives 
to prefer charges against the ministers and councillors of state, the procu- 
rudor-gqij^l, and the magistrates of the supreme court, for any miscon¬ 
duct in ^ dlsto'arge of their respebrive functions. 

In case a plurality of the votes tor president in the electoral assemblies 
is not given W any one individual, the election shall be made by congress 
from the tor^ iftandidates who have received the highest number of votes. 
The president hud vice-president must be Colombians by birth, 40 years 
of age, and mast have resided in the republic for at least six years before 
the election.' 'they are elected for toe term of eight years, and are ineli¬ 
gible to toe eanie office for toe next Suc«»eding period. The president has 
authority to apfioint and remove the ministers and councillors of state,— 
and to appoint, with* the approbation of the seuate, the magistrates of toe 
supreme court, the archbishops and bishops, and the generals of the arony 
and navy, Ho cannot command in person the land and naval forces, with¬ 
out the express consent of congress; in which case the vice-president will 
succeed to toe executive power. He cannot deprive any Colombian of his 
liberty, or inflict any punishment upon him ; be cannot stay the* course of 
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iudidal p^oceedi^gs, prevent the elections provided for by the constitution, 
or dissolve or sn^peiid the chambers; he cannot leave the country till tWJe 
year after he has ceased to exercise the executive power, nor can he exer¬ 
cise thb power when absent from the capital to^any other part of the re¬ 
public. With the excejltiou of the cases of treason dbove-mentioned, the 
president is irresponsible. * 

The military power is declared subordinate to the civil; and its chiefs 
subject to the laws and ordinances of the republic. 

•The supmor political government of each department resides in a pre¬ 
fect, ^pointed by the president, of wham he is the immediate agent, and 
with whom he will hold^ommnnication through the minister of the inte¬ 
rior. The go\SBminen^f each province will be vested in a governor, ap¬ 
pointed by the political prefect of the departmeivt. The prefects and 
governors h^d theSr office for tiie tgifn of 4 years. The civil and military 
authority of departments and provinces cannot be vested in the same 
^rsoD, \iader any pretext whatever. The cantons will be governed by 
civil officei-s subordinate to the provincial governors. 

For the better government of the people, there will be established dis¬ 
trict chambers, composed of <iepnties from the provinces embraced in the 
respective districts, who shall be chosen by the electors, and shall have 
power to deliberate and decide on all the municipal and local affairs of the 
departments, and to carry up to the general government whatever concerns 
the interests of the republic at large. 

Within 12 hours after the arrest of any Colombian, it is made the duty 
of the judge to send him a written order, in which the reasons of his ar 
rest are specified; and a copy of the same shall be given him if lic re¬ 
quests it. No Colombian sli^l be compelled to testify against himself, liis 
wife, his progenitors, descendants, brothers or sisters. No Colombian 
shall be tried or punished by virtue of an ex post facto law. No Colom¬ 
bian can be deprived of hU property, nor can it be applied to Juny public 
use, without bis consent, unless the general interest, legally ascertained, 
requires it, in which case a full equiv^ent shall be paid. Punishment by 
the confiscation of goods is ahoVished. AW Colombians have a right to 
puhlisb their thoughts and opinions by means of (he press, without the 
necessity of previous censorship, but subject to the responsibility of the 
law. The house of a Colombian is'an inviolable asylum ; and cannot be 
invaded, except ip necessary cases and under the conditions pointed out 
by the law. Epistolary correspondence is also inviolable. Letters cannot 
bo intercepted or opened at any time, except by competent authority, in 
the cases and within the limits specified by the law. The public debt is 
guaranteed. * 

. power which the copgress may hare to refwm the, constitution 
shall not extend to the form of .^government, which shall aligaytthe repub¬ 
lican, populai-, representative, altpipative, aqd responsible. < !; ^ 

Hevenue.} The fiipt great bjanidniLfevenue in Golomhip.ja the cus¬ 
tom. By official returna, published In ; the Colomtmno, of.'Caraccas it 
appeafs that the r^ipts of the gustop-hopses of p„e’rto 

Cabello were as follow.jrie. ir- ; ^ t 

' Jpiat jnar mA'iyr Jmu, 1884 ■;< 

• ; >, Onlbm. 

• • • 618,'5« 

.. 

. 40 , 1:!2 


imparl-JilutteS, 
£xjH>rt ditto, 
Otficr Duties, 


aie,88B 
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InJ^ year ending dune, 18:j5. * 

Import Ua6<», . . « . , . 650,367 

Export ditto, . . . . ■ *• 175,683 

The return of the othA Duties auamod as in 1824, ■ .40,132 

. , • 873,182 

The Carthagena cnetom-house was yielding, in 1826, 100,000 dollars 
per month ; and, considering with how much larger an extent of country 
that port communicates than La Guayra and Puerto Caballo, thd* receipts 
at its custom-house might safely be taken at 1,000,000 dollars per aiAium. 
The port of Guayaquil yielded at least 70,000 dollars per month, making', 
per annum, 840,000 dollars. The custom-houses of Santa Martha;'Coro, 
Barcelona, Maracaibo, Cumana, Angostura, Fihama, Rio Hacha, and 
Porto Bello, were estipaated, in the whole, at 900,000 dollars per annum. 
This forms a revenue of customs of 3,615,()00 dollars.* ° 

There is next a duty of alcabala, or%xcise, levied in each town of the 
republics on all articles consumed. The like duty in Mexidb is estimated, 
to produce 1,868,223 dollars. The population of Colombia being, nu¬ 
merically, nearly half that of Mexico, this branch of revenue may be fairly 
estimated at 934,000 dollars. 

The tobacco monopoly is a very important branch of revenue. The 
amount of its produce depends entirely on the extent to which the culti¬ 
vation is carried ; and as the country is now rapidly resuming its agricul¬ 
tural labours, this monopoly must soon come to be largely productive. 
Depons says, respecting this source of revenue, “ 1 doubt whether in fiscal 
history there fs to be found an impost which has made such rapid progress 
as the exclusive sale of tobacco in the provinces of Caraccas. In the 8 
last months of 1779—the year of. its establishment—it yielded but 77,139 
dollars nett. 


In 1781 
111 1783 

In 1788 
In 1791 
111 1793 
In 1802 


154,234 
. » 800,319 
368,932 
. 405,108 

526,853 
. 724,430.” 


This, it will be observed, was the produce of the department of Venezuela 
alone. It appears not unreasonable, then, to estimate this branch of duty, 
throughout the republic, as capable of yielding 1,500,000 dollars annually. 

There are some other branches of revenue of minor importance. The 
salt-minesjR'odace to the government about 300,000 dollars per annum. 
Those of Zipaquira alone yield 14,000 dollars monthly. The mint yielded a , 
profit, in 1825, including the duty on gold coined, of 200,000 dollars. 
This latter source of revenue must increase rapidly. The government 
mines of Mariquita are now being worked an English company, and 
are now yielding ore. Froth this the government derives not merely the 
duty on tlie silver, but a fixed per^centage as rent. ., 

Puttiag thete several brandthl^f revenue together, we may estimate 
the total ittheihh of 0i^iiihbia at lOiOOOjOOO of dollaia. This estimate 
derive* eoasiderable' confirmation front Humboldt, who states that (with 
all the disadvantages ‘fif #e exelosive'system of* Spam) the revenue of ^ 
New Grenada amounted to,S,800,0(^ d(dlai:%; and that of Venezuela to 
1,890,000 ditto. It is too, la die nature of things, an increasing revenue 
—^a remark that roust apply, with more or less force, to the revenue of 
‘ the whole of South America. The following is a table of the revenue, 
receipts, and expenditure, of the republic of Colombia for the year 1826 ; 
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Custom-bousM . *. ... 

Mint . . . . . • 

Tobacco monopoly .... 
Post-office . . f . , 

Receipts at the difTereiTt Treasuries 
Ditto at the Treasuries of the Magdalena 

* » Total receipts 

• ExraNDiTuaE— costom-housies. 

Salaries, See. • . 

Tokaeeo Montpoly. 

Saianes to officers, an^ayments to growers 

Paymmtt at the different Treamriei. 


Hollars. 

A,688,019 8 
118,151 5 
800,618 6 
, 111,659 4 

3,795,188 7 
1,618,534 4 

18,156,372 3 


613,349 


SalnriesB—political and hnancial 
Diplomatic list * • 

Army 

Navy a . • . 

Minf 

Ordnance 

Roads . , • . 

Sundry 


474,555 • 
84,746 5 
4,246,812 7 
141,205 2 
32,000 
22,115 
38,048 6 
1,557,883 


Payments at the Treasuries of the Magdalena 
Total expenditure 

Receipts .... 
Expenditure 

Surplus 


6,596,760 7 
1,455,790 ti 

8,986 ,068^ 5 

12,166 372 3 
8,926,068 5 

3,230,303 6 


This surplus, however, will be farther reduced by the interest on public 
loans, which is considerable, but the precise amount of which we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

Military Force."^ “ The soldiery,” says Cochrane, “ consists of infan¬ 
try, hussars, lancers, and artilieiy ; hut, except the president’s guard, who 
have a dress uniform, they are indifferently and variously equipped, with 
seldom more than a coat, and blue pantaloons, without boots or shoes. 
The lancers are armed with lances only, the hussars have cai'hines and 
sabres. They have but little discipline generally, though individually they 
are good horsemen. They catch their horaes after they have been turned 
out, by driving them into the squaie of San Francisco in a body, and 
mount, without dressing, or grooming them in any way. Dismounted 
cavalry do duty at the palace, and change guard every mon^ing, with a 
, band preceding. The officers have uniforms, sometime, yed, .sometimes 
blue, a round' cs’ cocked hat, and their jackets enibroidere^i 88 chance or 
fi^^ may dictate, with but little attention to general unifoinii The sol¬ 
diers’ rations are fixed by law at a pound of meat, a pound Oif bread, and 
four ounces of rice per man per diem. The infantry is d^ded into bat¬ 
talions ; 25 of the line, and 5 of light tioops, all in 8 companies. In each 
battalion of the line ts 1 company of light infantry, 1 of grenadiers, and 6 
of %ileer8; each company consisting of 100 soldiers, jand 4 officers. 
The cavalry is composed of 24 squadrons, each of which consists of 3 
^ companies, with 50 meh and S officers, for oldtta^ics ; and 2 companies, 
of 80 men and 4 officers, for modem discipline. The six squadrons form¬ 
ing the president's guard compose a brigade; to these are added 10 bat¬ 
talions of foot, the whole of picked and distinguished men. The millerv 
w not yi good discipline. In 1821, the army consisted of 22,975 men^ 
but IS now increased to 32,476 men; namely, 25,750 infantiy, 4,296 S- 
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'valry, and 2,620 artiWery, exclusive o/ 400 artizans employed in the 
•workshops. The'staff of each battalioi^ consists of a commandant,’a ma< 
jw, 2 adjutants, an ensign^ a surgeon, a chaplain, an arnfourcr, drum-ma¬ 
jor, and 7 pioneers. The staff of the cavalry is nearly similar. There is ” 
a city militia, whlb^ is tMerably goodT; but that composed of the Indians 
beggars all description ; one has a hat with a feather in it, another a pair 
of blue pantaloons, or an old military coat; the men of all sizes, .ages, 
and coloiu's, and can only be compared to FalstafTs ragged re^ment, or 
the army of Bombastes Fnrioso. The gamsons are strong, but "badly 
defended. Powder-mills are employed near Bogota and Quito, 
produce is trifling and inefiicient. A supply is therefore procurea from 
England, whose merchandise and materials, m^cbants and soldiers, cus¬ 
toms ami manners, ary most approved in Colombia.” 

Nav^J] The navy consists of ISkship^of war, namely, ^ corvettes, 7 
brigs, and 6 goletas (schooners) ; thesi are manned principally by foreign¬ 
ers. Some money out of the funds produced by'suppres^d cpnvents, i|^ 
destined for naval education. The navy expenditure amounts to £] ,000,000 
sterling,—a large sum certainly; but it requires much to form a navy which 
will hereafter cost less to support. 


CHAP. VI.—RELIGION—STATE OP EDUCATION—MANUFACTURES 
AND COMMERCE. 

The Roman Catholic religion is the established religion of Colombia, and 
has, perhaps, a more powerful hold of the people than even in Old Spain.* 
The Virgin, if not the sole object of religious adoration, is at least more fre¬ 
quently and more devoutly worshipped than her Creator; hundred pray¬ 
ers are directed'to her for one that is addressed to God the Fatfaei' and the 
Son. The clergy, however, are said to be, with few* exceptions, faithful 
and favourable to the actual state of things. The laws have been brought 
to bear with all their rigour on every ecclesiastic that forgot in the pulpit, 
or in wilting, the respect and allegiance due to the institutions of the coun¬ 
try.'* The annual revenue of the church depends on the abundance of the 

1 In Spanish America, previous to the revolution, there were three tribunals of the 
inquisition, namely, Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. The expurgatory index of the 
inquisition, publiwed in 1790, contained 5,420 authors, and many of the noblest pfo- 
..actions of human genius. 

" It is remarked by Hall, in his present state of Colombia, that toleration, so far as 
respects the creed of’foreigners, was indeed established by the law of the 3^ of An-’ 
gust, 1821; but it is not dear that it indudes the liberty of openly plofessing and cele¬ 
brating .the rites of their respective forms of worship. In such a case the law would 
require interpretation, and in what respect would the interpretation be made? So far 
as respects the opinions of those who compose the government, and generally of all the 
enlightened men throughout the country, the interpretation wouM very probably be 
favourable; but the interference of the clergy in such a case must be reckoned upon; 
and the government bas hitherto manifested a disposition to bnmoor the prejudices of 
this body, from a knowledge of derical Influence. The dergy, on the other baud, are 
no strangers to the contempt in which thelir opinions son held by the enlightendd part 
of the community; but as long as this inward feeling is accompanied by no overt act 
of seoesdou, they console theoMelves with the influence they possess over the ignorant 
minority, and the. knowledge that this influence must insure them the consideration of * 
the government. The toieration of a rival church Would, however, prove a Very dif¬ 
ferent afbilr. Here not only is division of opinion, but a threatened division of pelt 
and power: and the resistance to such innovation would be proportioned to the inter¬ 
ests jeoparded. 'IVavellers have noticed the apparent liberdity of the Iwuth Amerlcim 
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Iiarwevto .price of the articl^ o» which the tithes are levied. TW 
foartli, belonging to tbaardihiehop of .Caraccas, amounted annually, at^ < 
average^ ,to 60,000 dollara, or *13,500 aterliug, previous to 1803. A 
third of this foruth, however, belongs to the gwwmment. The secular 
clergy now cpnaists of tu^o bishops, prebendaums 8^?’curates, and many 

others of various grades, amounting in ail to 1,694 persons. Of the mo¬ 
nastic orders there are 51 monasteries, 945 monks, and 433 novices. Of 
nuns there are 760, with 1,436 novices, who occupy 33 convents. The 
p-'iy of the missionaries is from 150 to 200 dollars annually. Void, in a 
“gv^at measure, of* mental occupations, these missionaries are often grossly 
sehsiid indolent. An old missionary, whom Humboldt visited, frankly 
acknowledged^ that of aS the pleasures of life, not even excepting sleep, 
none was to be compared to the pleasure of eating uood beef I As stated 
before, tiie% missipnaries have^donepomparatively uttle service tf» the In¬ 
dians i, they have learned them the mechanical part of religion, without 
_^cultivarine thtdr miudsl or instilling into them habits of industry, by which 
they might be made useful both to the colonists and the community at 
lai^e. , 

Public education has of late attracted much attention. The universities, 
collies, academifls, and schools, which had been suppressed or destroyed 
by the long revolutionary war, have been re-established,' in whole or in 
part, and primary schools, for girls as well a. boys, have been founded, as 
far as possible, m every parish. There are now 52 schools on the Lan- 

8i./r tt r established a coJIeJe; 

lel l r P'-^Perty nf all monasteries which have not at 

ast eight i^nks, is to be confiscated to the state. The funds thus nro- 

““““‘"“‘“'•es of Tuiija, Toca, Socorro, Velez 

” T* ‘•'® P’*‘"«« ef cotton-cloths’ 

rarpets, counte^nes, and coarae woollens of different descriptions J 

commerce, which had been ruined by the war,^have re¬ 
stitution in f82l““S V establishment of the cou- 

‘the^Srf'tWpie^T'"",*^* Spaniards, who so Blindly estimated 

^ i or ra:.rs 


nmrua^UHayw te the pul^nf Csrsofiss • «nd tL el^rf n “ f»- 

threstwsd wlSasectonsrtiotSke to toSt•>»" 
rfe ^aslMikifl nyuhttttiis •“* abomluations. 



Y^riety of its TegetaUli proddctio^ is fnf^Uekd in aay.tpwter of die 
;pl.obe. So little were they cnpcble of the vriue of tlteir pos¬ 

sessions here, that for opsi^siof »G»ittury<aft^ its firsi^ (Hscorery it fo- 
nished to the parent-state no article of commercial produce; one vessel 
slone annually an'iyed Spain, not to receive a valuable cargo, but 
fstranp to relate) to convey the necessaries of life to a country capable 
of maintaining the whole of Europe. The trade with Europe, hovyever, 
must of necessity be^ limitefi—>l8t, by the heavy expense of frei^t in the 
long voyage—-and, Sdly, by the etill more tedious land-carriage into the, in¬ 
terior.* 


, /:map. vii.-chief cities. 

Bogota."] The capital city of tlie,o1d* viceroyalty* of New Granada, 
though not the most populous, is Santa Fe de Bogota, founded in the 
valley of Bogota, by Don Gon/alo Ximenes de Quesada, in 1538! ‘Though- 
situated in 4" ICK N. lat., and W. long. 73“ 50^ the climate is rather cold 
from its elevated situation.' It is a large city, with broad and well-paved 
suoets. “ When seen from the mountains at the back^ Bogota has a very 
pretty effect. The streets, built at right angles, present an appearance of great 
regulaitty, and have a stream of water constantly flowing down the middle; 
there are also several handsome public fountains. Great as is the extent 
of the City, the (^'torches and convents cover nearly one-half of the ground. 
Many of the convents are in part, and others wholly, deserted since the 
revolution. The ground that some of them cover is immense.” There 
are 9 monasteries and 3 nunneries; those of the Dominicans and of San 
.’’uan de Dios are the best endowed. Four-sixths of the houses in the city 
are said to belong to them. “ The architects of Santa Fe,” says M. Mol- 
lien, “ have an excuse to justify the deformity of their ecliflces in the na¬ 
ture of the soil, which, being so frequently convulsed t>y earthquakes, com- 


* .Many parts of the roada are entirely desert; and the traveller has to carry a 
large store of provisions, lest, by a sudden swelling of the rivers, he should be pre- 
vep'ed from either proceeding or returning. It will be at once perceived that the trans¬ 
port of goads, if they are at all bulky, is scarcely practicable in such a country, and 
that its commerce must therefore be confined to such articies as, containing a ^eat 
value in little bulk, can easily afford the heavy expenses of'such a land carriage. Gold 
and silver are accordingly articles of export to the lower country on the eea-oosst, 
whence is derived in exchange a supply of its produce. It appears that the govern¬ 
ment. are making exertions to facilitate land intercourse, and introduce the steam-boat 
generally into the waters of the republic. Their efforts have, as yet, mat with little 
success. Perseverance and time will accomplish all We have but very imperfect ac« 
counts of the commerce of Quito, Popayan, and these sequeptered legions; and it may 
he doubted whether British manufactures have yet penetrated to thle dt^nl market. 
But if the country were settled Under a free government; the enterprise and industry 
of Ae people would coon be called forth,—^the roads woii^ be improved,—more prar.- 
ticable communications would be established with the surrounding districts, and with 
the sea-coast,—commerce and manufactures would advance,—ah)f the whota country 
would rapidly improve by freer intsreaurss vdth the world pt larg^ frbm which it is 
at present separated by the physical obstacles of its singular position, 

‘Its elevation above the level of the sea is stated by Cochrane at 8,615 feet.. Ide says, 
“ On account of this great elevation, although the sltiution'ls soinear the e^ator, the 
atmosphere is so rarified,‘tliatit becomes for some time exceedingly oppressive to stran¬ 
gers, who are obliged, whilsf walking, to stop frequently to recover their breath, tmd 
are unable to proceed, until respiration becomes toot's im—« feellUg wbioh 1 exhen* 
enced myself in a great degree. But’this Is not ttie lesM serious inconvenience of the 
climate{ for traveUers, arriving hereby the Mag^eua, {a more general route Jhto 
that of Caraccaa,) experience, from the sudden change of the level of Honda'W toe 
elevation of Bogota, such effects ftom the rarity of the air, as to produce oppreesioaut 
the chest, violent affbctions of the bowels, or intermittent fever." • 
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prfs them to sacriSce eleMnce an<l majesty to solidilfy. Thus it is that the 
houses are so lot^ altho^th the utalls ate prodigiously thick. The publjg,* 
buildings are also obliged to have enormous foundations, and the shafts of 
the columns of the churches are less m proportion to the^weight they have 
to sustain, than to the shocks which they are re^ired,to resist. The ar¬ 
chitecture of some, however, is in a purer style. The cathedral, in parti¬ 
cular) erected in 1814, is remarkable for the simplicity of its interior, 
redeemi^, in some degi’ee, the bad taste to which its facade is indebted 
fof.atr accumulation of lines produced without harmony, and intersecting 
^M^rther without the least symmetry.^ The other churches of Bogota, 
to th^umber of 26, are, on the contrary, resplendent with gold; no tem¬ 
ple of the incas was ever^ dazzling. But, although the magnificence of 
the cathedral itself is not so great, the treasures i| possesses are more 
valuable. (Jne statue of the virgin alone, out of the many which adorn 
the altars is ornamented with 1,358 diamonds, 1,295 emeralds, 59 ame¬ 
thysts, One topaz, one hyacinth, 372 pearls, and its pedestal is enriched 
with 609 amethysts: the artist was paid 4,000 piastres for his labours.” 
All the houses are low, in Cbnsequence of the apprehension of earthquakes : 
they are built of sun-dried brick, white-washed, and covered with tiles. 
“ As to the interior,” says M. Mollien, " the houses are not better arranged 
than ours were at the time of the discovery of America. Windows, very 
small, and always banicadoed by large wooden bars, are seen by the side 
of others of an immense size ; the beams are rarely concealed by a ceiling; 
the walls have enormous projections; the doors are of all heights; the use 
of locks is scarcely known : at least, those manufactured in the country 
afford but little security. The use of glazed windows is but of recent 
introduction ; a less barbarous taste is, however, observable in the con¬ 
struction of many modem habitations, and several improvements begin to 
appear. Light and convenient balconies have superseded the enormous 
heavy galleries; the%eiling is no longer disagi'eeably intersected by beams; 
the windows are without barricadoes, the street-doors better painted: a 
general neatness is, indeed, being introduced through all classes. In ge¬ 
neral, two gates are to be passed before arriving in the court-yard. Tha^ 
entry which separates it from the street is but too often a receptacle for 
the uncleanness of the passengers. A gallery generally runs round the 
court, if the house consists only of a ground floor; but if of two stories, 
a covered terrace. The staircase is generally of stone, and of very rude 
construction. On the wall of the first square is generally painted a giant, 
carrying in one hand a child, and in the other a ball; this is St Chris¬ 
topher, the hourohold god of the country. Round the inner gallery is 
a long Niite of’rooms, which only receive day-light through the door. 
Every house has at least one saloon and an eating-room; for it is con¬ 
sidered unpolite to receive Mends, or to entertain them, in a sleeping- 
room. The kitchen is always of an immense size, less on account of 
the quantity of provisions cooked, than the number of useless servants 
assembled there: there is no chimney, as stoves only are used. No 
house# ^ seen without caipets : the ancient straw mats of the Indians 
ure no longer used by fashionable people, but are superseded by car- 
qiets'6Y Etaropean mMiufaeture. Both of these are designed, if there be 
no firo, to warm the apartments, and to conceal the inequalities of the 
floor, wheie, dnfmtunately, the negligence of the servants permits the 
most loathsome insects to swarm in immense numbers. Some persons 
cover the walls of their chambers with dyed paper; and numbers have 
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({Brlands of flowers rfhd genii drawn ijpon it, in a style alike indicative 
;,j>f the bad taste of the paintei* and. bis employer. The fnrniture is 
simple, and nsually contests of nothing more than two ^ofas covered with 
cotton, two small’ tables, a few leathern chairs, after the fashion of the 
15th century, a *l 9 okin^las 8 , and ^ree lamps, suspended from the cell¬ 
ing. The bed is tolerably well ornamented, but feathers are never 
used; it is formed of two wool mattrasses. With some slight dilFer- 
ence, all the houses resemble each other; nothing serves to mstinguish 
those of the mioistera, and it would be difficult to recognise the* presi¬ 
dent’s, were it net for the guaid at the entrance. The* shops are cro^i^,} 
together, dirty, and dark; the *only admission for day-light,is oy the 
door. These, however, are places of resort fUr the idla Seated upon 
bis counter, smoking incessantly, and giving laconic answers to his cus¬ 
tomers, the Colombian merchant an msfiy respects* resembles those of 
Smyrna or Aleppo. Bogota cannot boast of ten merchants who can 
command 100,000 piastres, nor of five individuals living ^poij a revenue 
of that amount. The most common incomes are from 5 to 10,00^ 
piastres. Almost every inhabitant (not in the employ of government, in 
the church, or in the army) is a shopkeeper.” The population is estimated 
at upwards of 30,000 souls. 

“ The costume of the people,” says Cochrane, “ is remarkable, particu¬ 
larly that of the females. There is no distinction between rich and poor 
in the style of walking dress. The mantilla, black or light blue, made 
d la mode Espagnole, is worn ; a piece of blue cloth envelopes the head, 
and frequently conceals the whole of the features, except the eyes; this 
reaches to the waist, and the whole is surmounted with a broad-brimmed 
beaver hat. This is generally allowed to be a preposterous and unbecom¬ 
ing dress; but as yet no fashionable lady has had the courses to set a new 
style for the example of her countrywomen. They are sedulously care¬ 
ful to deck their feet in the most becoming manner, «nd with studied co¬ 
quetry, as they are in general well formed, and extremely small. Their 
step is very peculiar, all from hip to ancle without bending the knee ; and 
a sidling motion of the body. How far this adds to the grace of appear¬ 
ance and ease of deportment, I will, leave to abler judges to decide. The 
lower classes are generally barefooted, except the peasantry of the plains, 
who wear alpargates, a kind of lioman sandal, made of the fibres of a 
tree. They wear likewise a full, large mantle, called roana, or roquilla, 
made of the cloth of the country; the head passes through a hole in the 
centre, and the roquilla falls loosely and gracefully over the shoulders, and 
completely covers the body and conceals the arms. The tout ensemble ia 
elegant, as it drops in easy and becoming folds. Some of th^ females 
assume a very peculiar garb; a petticoat of Spanish brown stuff, with a 
mantilla of white kerseymere, a black beaver bat, and round the waist a 
broad, black, leathern, girdle, one end of which hangs down from the hip . 
ueai-ly to the tmde. They are called beetles, and attire themselves in this 
manner for many reasons, such as the commands (ff a confessor, the sick¬ 
ness of a . husband, father, or any other relative; but by many it is worn 
merely from coquetry, and ue desire of attrpeting attention.” “ The 
general routine of the day a^Bogota,” says the same author, ‘‘commence 
with mass, .which is attended by females and old men,—the men in gene¬ 
ral not giving theniselves much trouble on this score. The women keep 
the house during the day, attending to domestic concerns, or lounging on 
their sofas. About half-past five they attend the Alameda, whence they 
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return to receive visite undl nine < 4 r ten o’clock, at ^hich tinae they retiijp 
to bed# The usual amsiliements IJpr the ladies are, tertttUuu, balls, mnfja^ 
querades, and the^bumerous processions of tlie saint nntffeBist days, Mrhich 
'latter tend not a little to render the jieople idle, their iiumber, including 
Sundays, amounting to 180; but the congress hate it unSer consideration 
to reduce them as nearly as possible to the number of* festivals celebrated 
in Protestant countries. In addition to these diversions, the gentlemen 
amnse th%mselv«s with bull and cock-fighting, in which much money is 
lost and won; games of chance are also played, and puMie dinners occa- 
given ; biit'in consequence of th§ small fortunes of the majority 
of tbe^eoQle, these are very rare.” 

Caraccas.2 The city df Caraccas is situated in N. lat. 10“ 30' 50" 
230 leagues N.E. of Santa Fe de Bogota, at the foot,of the Silla jnoun- 
tains. It is #atered*by four smqjl rivets ; and both its site, vicinity, clime, 
and soil, are so delightful and fertile,*tbat a Spanish author has compared 
them with jlusd of the teri'estrial paradise, and found, in the Anauco, and 
three rival streams, the four rivers which watered the garden of Eden. 

“ In travelling from La GnSyra to Caraccas,” says a very recent writer, 

“ you come to a part of the roatl nearly level; as you trace its- windings, 
bursts upon you at once the city of Caraccas, unexpected, magnificent, 
and inviting beyond the faneiful creations of romance. It is situq^ed in 
a valley,, of which the expanse astonishes an eye not conversant with the 
interminable ravines of that country. This valley is bounded on the S. 
by a line of mountains incomparably tamer in meignitude and aspect than 
tliat of the coast, and stretches eastward to the vale of the Tuy. You have 
the immense extent of the city distinctly exposed to your eye, and beyond 
you see the Guayra flowing in modest pri<le (I describe it in the dry 
period of the year), and the' rich green of the maize raised on its banks 
for provender to animals, affords the liveliest contrast to sun-ounding dry¬ 
ness and baixenness. • The city, which protrudes its buildings northward 
to the foot of the sierra, withdraws itself considerably from the river on 
its south. It is in the form of a great square, every street cutting the 
transverse street at right angles. There are about 15 streets thus formed 
from N. to S., and as many from E. to W. The streets are wide, and 
each house, enclosing a court with two floors of corridors, occupies an 
immense extent; no smoke or vapour from hearths or clouds, from 
artificial or natordi causes, obstmets your view; and you riot in the con¬ 
templation of so splendid a monument of human industry and skill—so 
rich a scene of human enjoyment and happiness. Alas I it is all niusion. 
On entering this city of grandcw and wealth, yon are startled with the 
apprehensipa that'you-are in a city besieged by an enemyj or deserted 
from feai' of some great convulsion of nature. 

“Its tameness is shocking to me.” 

Temple-bar or Cbaiing-cross, at six o’clock on a Sunday morning in 
summer is more crowded and bustling than the busiest comer of Caraccas 
at the bufiest hour of the busiest day in the year. On looking around, 
you'find that more ^an one-half of the houses in every street are unin¬ 
habited; may are iq^nsj? many aie shut up by the poverty and <^ti- 
nacy die proprietors. They cannot refit them, and they will not sell 
them. With all its apparent superabundance of houses, houses are con- 


^ This «r*B written 18?B. 
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sequent]/ enwniousljf dear. It seems, very unwarranted to Anpute this 
y desolate state of Carscoas to eartirqoakqa and civil wars.^^ Both did great 
mischief; but #o did thesfire of London and the civil waia in England. 
The truth is, it must lave ever been^a mushroom. Where fai all time can 
you trace the indqptry, the commerce, and the wise polity of Spaniards in 
South Amei-ica ? «And without these solid grounds of grandeur and 
wealth, what woidd their vaunted cities have been ? The extqrtions of 
grandees and priests can adorn palaces and convents ; but cities are not so 
formed, established, and adorned. Caraccas ought, therefore, to be regarded 
as a mouumeat of the former extent of those mighty agents of 
misery, and its comparative desolation as a gratifying evidence of their fall. 
But to its present i^abitants. *' • 

“ The proper inba^tants of Caraccas, as of all Colombia, are Creoles— 
a mixeH race, descended from Spaniards.and Negro* or Lulian women. 
The mixture seems greatly to have d^raded the blood of both. Clothe 
a Creole with a little brief authotity, and his blood boils with solpatienci* 
to prove itself more allied to the white than the black by unbounded, in¬ 
conceivable, and most capricious acts of ostentation, presumption, and 
vindictive cruelty. His breast is even haunted and goaded by ten thou¬ 
sand images of his degradation, by being his mother’s son. They wiio 
have seen much of such persons in the continents or islands of America 
will recognise this picture as no exaggeration. As this mixed blood flows 
on from generation to generation, it may improve. This improvement is 
already visible in Colombia. Let us hope-^Atat it will proceed without 
intf»:tuption, and that the Creole blood 

‘ Will work itself pore, and as it runs refine.’ 

In considering the native inhabitants of this American London, you 
must exclude entirely from view the exchange and the great streets, mer¬ 
chants, shopkeepers, and artizans connected with it, and confine your 
attention to the west end and to St Giles’s. All the commerce, the skill, 
and tite industry (at least handicraft industry), are in the hands of foreign- 
era. The fashionable Caracanians aie proprietors of immense tracts of 
country, on the partial and ill-proportioned revenue of which they doze 
out life. The lower classes live as donkey-drivers or dram-sellers. 
There is no society, no converse, no communication of intelligence or con¬ 
viviality. ‘ They eat their meals in sensual sullenness, and then smoke 
‘ igars morning, noon, and night. Their ladies are nothing loath to witness 
and share the luxury- But view them in churd), in the magnificent 
cathedral, especiaUy on festival oceasionsj and you are full of admiration.* 
'rhey are richly and even elegantly dressed—all silks of varions'ktnds and 
colours. A silk shawl adorns the bead, perhaps rather fantastically, tend 
liangs down over the shoulders in the most graceful manner, but is studi¬ 
ously prevented from concealing the beauties of the bosom and waist, 
'fhe skirts below are equally guarded agaittst enviotBly withhoURj^ from 
view the neatest ancles which ever nature turned, 'fhe stockings and 
shoes are suited to all this array of grace and charms. They come trip¬ 
ping hito the hallowed bouse, a damsel steps from behind, and lays a 
cushioa for her mirtress’s knees, whidi would do nd^discredit as^a heardi'^ 
mg to the most splewhid dwwingToom'in London. It is in the middle 
of the oonseoitcted place, where no seam or forms obstruct your view. As 
soon as the lady drops on her knees she adjusts, with reverted hSmd, her 
dress behind, as if fcorfol of accidental exposure, but careful! je abstains 
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from covariog her fine feet and, ancles. Whetliflr it be “ nature that 
works in her so,” as Miiton has i^ or whether the practice is derived from 
times when men*as well as women frequented Catholic churches, I am not 
able to determine. Their dark round eyes are full of life, and, you hast¬ 
ily conclude, of intelUgeuce. * • , * 

“ I dare not meddle with the characters and manners of foreigners in 
this place. The North Americans are here, as everywhere, blunt, bold 
votaries V gain. The Germans are coarsely devoted to the same dread 
divinity. An Englishman, who content to imprison himself for years, 
for life, in a*country without port or shipping, and among men with¬ 
out mteliigence or social urbanity, will *not be suspected of taste, spirit, 
or elevation of mind. The English libraries in Caraccas are ledgei-s. 
Englisli talk, if not “ of bullocks,” of bales. Yet ,it will not appear in¬ 
credible tha^iu this narrow, igqorant^lifeless 'set of beings there sitould be 
pretensions to exclusive politeness, find acquaintance with manners. It is 
absolute)); tru8 tliat a Tew families in Caraccas (cei-tainly not one lialf 
dozen) claim to be the only genteel society there, and if you dare to 
associate with mechanics or artizans (who are probably fai- more enlight¬ 
ened than they, and drink much less copiously, though more openly), you 
are denounced and hunted down as a disgrace to society. Unenviable, 
however, is the high distinction of this aristocracy ; for, separate them 
from each other, and they bite their fellows with more than canine good 
will. After all, this pitiful conduct ought to be excused, perhaps, as the 
inevitable effect of the circumstances in which they are placed ? Who 
would look for gentle manners from a soldier, in the act of storming a 
battery P Who would expect liberality, candour, and conscious dignity 
from him who buries himself for gain in the bosom of the Andes ? 

The city contains 5 churches, including the cathedral, all well built, 
especially that of Alta Gracia, which for the excellence of its architecture 
would do honour to the first city in Europe. The population, in 1802, 
amounted to between 41,000 and 42,000 persons, of which the whites 
formed one-fourth. This number had increased to 50,000 in 1812, when 
the great earthquake took place, which buried 12,000 of the inhabitants 
in the ruins; but the political events which have since taken place, have 
reduced the population to less than 30,000 inhabitants. Beggars abound, 
and their indolence is insured by mistaken charity. Tliis large city had 
no printing press till 1806, when a Frenchman, named Delpichi, intro¬ 
duced one. 

Carlhagena.'^ The city of Carthagena is situated in 10“ 26' 35" N. lat. 
•and 75° 26' 45" W. long. It was founded in 1533. At present it offers 
the melancholy aspect of a cloister. Long galleries, short and clumsy 
columns, streets nan-ow and dark, from the too great projection of the 
terraces, which almost prevent the admission of day-light; the greater part 
of the houses dirty, full of smoke, poverty-stricken, and sheltering beings 
still more filthy, blacjc, and miserable ;—such is the picture at first pre¬ 
sented by a city adorned with the name of the rival of Home. However, 
on entering the houses, their coiMtruction, singular at first sight, appears 
afterwards to be well coptrived, the object being to admit the circulation 
«of the frarii air. The rooms are nothing but immense vestibules, in which 
the cool air, unfortunately so rare, might be respired with the utmost 
delight, were it not for the stings of thousands of insects, and for the bats 
whose bites are not only more painful, but are even said to be venomous! 
A tablq, half-a-dozen wooden chairs, a mat bed, a large jar, and two 
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ciVidlesticks, generally compose the wiiole stock of furniturft of these 
iliabitatioiis, which are built of bfick, and covered in ^ith tiles. ’Two 
sieges which Carthagena has undergone, have ruined the resources of the 
majority of its inhabitants. , 

“ Cai'thagena is very iftrong, and of vast extent. Nine thousand men at 
least would be requii^d to defend it at all points. The immense cisterns 
contained within its walls, are justly objects of admiration; and tjhe water 
preserved in them is excellent. Carthagena is, therefore, rather a fortified 
than a commercial town, and will entirely cease to be the latter, wlien. it 
is no longer the entrepot of Panama. At a distance of 200 leagn^t. 
from the equator, its temperature is hot and unhealthy, and the yellow 
fever makes frequent ravages there. The population of Carthagena, about 
18,000,.scnl8, is, for the most part, composed of people of colour,-the 
gi-eater proportion of whom are sailers or, fishermen. • Manjikeep shops 
for the sale of mercery or eatables, otlfers follow useful trades: they dis¬ 
play a nascent industry, which, to prosper, requires, perhapi, oniyencour- 
agement and emulation. Their shell-works are beautiful. They are skil¬ 
ful jewellers, good carpenters, excellent sboemSkers, tolerable tailors, in- 
dift'erent joinei-s, blacksmiths rather than whitesmiths, masons destitute of 
all ideas of proportion, and bad painters, but impassioned musicians. 

“ Thp dangers of the sea, and an industry often praised and always well 
])aid, have inspired the people of colour witli a pride which often gives 
occasion for complaint. Their petulance and vivacity form a singular 
contrast with the indifference and mildness of those who are called Whites, 
so that, notwithstanding their idleness, they appear active and laborious. 
The contraband trade is exclusively confined to them, and the heartiness 
with which they engage in it, is a reproach to those whose duty it is to 
put a stop to the illicit traffic. The women of colour, the offspring of 
nogresses and white men, are tali, and much more agreeable than the 
inulattoes of our Antilles, who are generalfy too corpulent: daughters of 
the Indians and negroes, their physiognomy possesses greater delicacy and 
expression. If, on the one hand, the i-aces become more enervated under 
the tropics as they become fairer; on the other, their personal appearance 
is improved. Thus it is, that the female mulattoes are very inferior in 
beauty to the whites, and lose much when seen near them, which often 
happens with the Spaniards, in whose churches there are no privileged 
places, as in those of the United States. With the Spaniards, all pray to 
lod in common, without regard to colour; and an insnn^ction woalil 
doubtless be the consequence, should the following notice bo affixed at the 
church-doors : “ To-day instruction for men of colour." ‘ 

CttcutaJJ Rosario do Cucuta is understood to have been fixed on as 
the future capital of Colombia, under the name of the CUy of Bolicar. 
It will ever be famed in the annals of Colombia, as the town in which the 
first general congress was held, and where the constitution was formed. 
In 1820, the deputies of Venezuela and New Granada assembled here: 
their session, which lasted three months, was held in the sacristy of 
the parish church. “ At present,” adds one writer, “ there is nothing to 
commemorate this important event; but the church in which it took place, 
is by far the neatest and in the best preservation of any we have hitherto, 
seen; the architecture is somewhat in the Moorish style, and would do 
honour to a country more advanced in the arts. It is kept in the incest 
order,—the least respect that can be paid to its important history. Amidst 
VI. K • 
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B quantity* of trash, it contains a Madonna and chilS, painted by a^ Mexi¬ 
can ahist of theyiame of Paez, ai»d evidently copied from Raphael s Ma¬ 
donna del Pesce, which surpasses what one mi^ht expect from a South 
American artist. It is the offering pf a late archbishoj) of Caraccas, and 
was painted in 1774. The appearance of the tdwn i* extremely pleasing. 
Surrounded by rich haciendas in excellent cultivatioi^ it stands, as it were, 
in tl»e midst of a delightful garden. The perspective at the extremity of 
each street, terminates in a beautiful vista, with high mountains in the 
back'ground. The town, which is not large, is neat and well built. It 
^HfiMiot suflered from the earthquake.. The houses, though not large, 
have a clean appearance. The streets are paved, and have a current of 
water running •through tffe middle. The inhabitants appear to be very 
fond of dancing. Every evening, they assemble tin the stpiarg to the 
number of fifty or «ixty, and figure away with great animation to the most 
deafen'ng music, by the light of pi^er lanterns, and the glare of innumer- 
_,able segars. ‘The chiel instruments are calabashes filled with Indian corn, 
which are rattled to the thrumming of guitare.” The department itself 
to which it belongs, (it is In the province of Pamplona,) has received the 
appellation of Boyaca, in commemoration of the memorable victory gained 
on the field of Boyaca, in the province of Tunja, where the Spanish cause 
in New Granada received its death-blow from the hands of the liberator, 
“ aided by his brave British auxiliaries.” 

Panamai^ “ Guayaquil,” says M. Mollien, “ is built of wood; Bue¬ 
naventura, of straw; Panama has retained something of both kinds of 
architecture. At firet sight, however, this town pleases the European: 
he sees houses of three stories, inhabited by several families ; consequently, 
as in his own country, all is noise and bustle.” But on a nearer view, the 
place presents very far from pleasing or attractive features. The streets 
are narrow,—much darker, and even much dirtier than those of Carthagena. 
The people are excJessively uncleanly. The town is in ruins. “ In some 
districts, whole streets have been allowed to fall into neglect, and even tlie 
military works are fast crumbling to decay. Every thing, in short, tells 
the same lamentable story of former splendour and of present poverty.” 
“ Panama,” says Capt. Basil Hall, “ has flourished for a long series of 
years, but its sun has at last set with the golden flag of Spain, the signal 
of exclusion wherever it waved.” 

Nem yalencia,'] The city of New Valencia stands about 3 miles to 
the W. of the lake of the same name. It was founded in 1555, and con¬ 
tained 10,000 souls in 1810. “ The inhabitants,” says M. Lavaysse, 

• are nearly all Cyeoles, the descendants of ancient Biscayan and Canary 
families. There is great industry and comfort in this town. It is as 
large as a European town of 34,000 souls, because the greater part of the 
houses have only a ground-floor, and many of them have gardens. Fifty 
years ago, its inhabitants passed for the most indolent in the country. 
They all pretended to be descended from the ancient conquerom, and 
could not conceive it possible for them to exercise any other function than 
the military profession, or to cultivate the land, without degrading them¬ 
selves. • Thus, they lived in the most abject misery on a singularly fertile 

• soil. Their ideas have since completely changed; they have applied them¬ 
selves to agriculture and commerce, and the grounds in the neighbourhood 
are well cultivated. Valencia is the centre of a considerable trade between 
Caraccas and Puerto Caballo.” 
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Maracaibo^ The city of Maracaibo is situated in 10" 30', N. lat. on 
tne left bank of the lake of the same nainAi It was found^l in 1571,‘and 
contains a population of 2.^,000 souls. 

Meridaf] Nextsto Carjccas, this was by far the largest city in Vene¬ 
zuela ; but two-thirdS of it are now in ruins,—tbeieffect of the same con¬ 
vulsion that desolated \he capital, and the population does not probably 
exceed 4,000 souls. 
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The name pf Peru is still move familiar, even to common readers, than 
that of Mexico,—history mid romsfnee having both contiibuted to sheil a 
peculiar bistr^ around Its far-famed Incas. The voyages of Ulloa, Conda- 
mine, and Ilouguer, are generally known, though made only to Quito, a 
region strictly speaking detached from Peru. Several detached notices, 
chiefly relating to this interesting country, have appeared in the Viagero 
Universal, begun in 1765 and completed in 1802 ; and the Mercurio 
Peruviana, begun in 1791 and carried on till 1798. From tliese two 
works, Estalla compiled his work on the Spanish colonies in South Ame¬ 
rica, which has added much new and interesting information respecting the 
region watered by the vast Maranon and its tributary streams, abstracted 
from the recent voyages of fathers Girvai and Sobreviela, on this mighty 
river. The appellation of Peru was not that by which this country was 
known to its early inhabitants,—but is said to have been imposed by a 
mistake of its rude conquerors, who, having surprised one of the natives 
fishing in a river, and he supposing by their gestures that they asked his 
own name, answered Peru. The name of the country is properly Tahu- 
anlin Suyu. 

Boundaries and Extent.'} The limits of the viceroyalty of Peru, pro¬ 
perly so called, have been greatly circumscribed during the course of the 
last century. In 1718, the province of Quito, on the north, was dismem¬ 
bered from it; and, in 1778, Potosi and a number of opulent districts in 
the south were annexed to the new viceroyalty of La Plata. The modern 
republic of Peru, independent of these disjoined provinces and the tracts 
mentioned above, extends from the river of Tumbez, in 3" Sfy S. lat., to 
the southern extremity of the chain of Vilca Nota, in 16° S. lat., being 
• 690 geographical miles; but as the direction is diagonal, from N.W. to 
S.E., or from 3° 30' S. lat. and W. long. 80° to S. lat. 13° and W. long. 
70° 30', the horizontal distance is about 1,000 British miles; while along 
the coast, to the river Loa, in 21° 16', the extreme length is 1,600 British 
miles. The maritime tract, from 15° S. lat. to that stream, comprehends 
the long and narrow stripe of Arica, extending upwards of 600 miles along 
the shore, by a medial breadth of 70 British miles. The breadth of this 
republic, from the irregularity of its figure, is very various, and very small 
compared with its longitudinal extent,—not exceeding 240 Britbh miles 
i. at a medium, extrinsic of the province of Arica, so that its square contents 
cannot exceed 33,630 square leagues, or 247,830 British square miles; to 
which, if Arica be added, it will amount to nearly 300,000 British square 
miles. According to these dimensions, this country is bounded on the 
N. by , Colombia and Brazil; by the Pampas del San Sacramento, or 
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Stappes of the Holy l^acranient, on tlio» N.li.; on the E. by the savaRo 
*Tfrilies of the Pajonal, a vast steppe'covesed with long gtjiss; on the*S.E. 
by the newly founded republic of Bolivia ; on the S.W. the Pacific ocean is 
its maritime boui^ary along its wholt; extent of coast. If, however, the 
boundaries of the countr^ be extended westward 4o 'the Portuguese fron¬ 
tier, at the junction of the Sarare with the Guapore or Itenas, and from 
thence N.W. to the confluence of the Itenas with tlie Madeira; and thence 
crossing this latter stream, be earned across the country N.W. as far as 
the junction of the Maranon and Yavari, in S. lat. 4° and W. long.*67“, 
Avhere the boundaries of Peru, Br^il, and Colombia meet, the superflj-ics 
of this republic, including the Pampas, or Steppes of the Holy Sacrament, 
and the Colonna, or ‘ land of the missions,’ inhabited by numerous tribes 
of Indians, and making part of what was formerly denominated Amazonia, 
will exceed 800,000 square miles. •In thie case, the extent §f the vice¬ 
royalty will be increased from 240 mfles from W. to E., to 800 miles of 
medial breadth in the same direction, the breadth varying frotn 7Q0<to 900 
British miles ; namely, from Cape Blanco to the confluence of the Mara¬ 
non and Yavari, on the northern frontier, 90(f British miles ; from the 
coast, in S. lat. 10°, to the Madeira, in the same parallel, 875 British 
miles; and from Pasco, on the coast, S. lat. 14°, to the confluence of the 
Sarare q)id Itenas, more than 900 British miles. 

Divisions.'] Before the diigunction of Quito on the N., and tluf dis¬ 
tricts on the S., the viceroyalty of Peru contained 74 parlidos, or pro¬ 
vinces; but these were subsequently reduced to 49 partidos and 1,300 
townships, as follows, proceeding from south to north : 


l. 

Arica 

■ 22 . 

Caneto 

x. 

Arequipa 

2.3. 

(luarohiri 

3. 

Canes and Caiicaes. 

24. 

Juuja 

4.. 

Paucartambo 

25. 

Tarma 

5. 

Chilqiies 

26. 

Canta 

C. 

Chumbivilcas 

27. 

Gheoras 

7. 

Iluaiicavelica 

26. 

Huanuco 

8 . 

Aimarez 

29. 

Caxatumbo 

9. 

Cotamba 

30. 

Santa 

10. 

Cuzco 

31. 

Huaylas 

11. 

Abancay 

32. 

Cotictidcas 

12. 

Calcaylarcs 

33. 

Pastas 

18. 

Andahuaylas 

34. 

Cuxamarquillo 

U. 

Parinacoebas 

Si. 

Huainachucas 

16. 

Lucanas 

36. 

Truxillo 

16. 

lea 

37. 

Sana 

17. 

(yastrovireyna 

38. 

Caxamarca 

18. 

Vilcashuaman 

39. Chuebapoyas 

19. 

U uanta 

40. 

Lamns 

80. 

Angaracs 

41. 

Eiiya y Chilons 

81. 

Yauyos 

42. 

Piura. ' 


The remaining 7 were of very small extent and importance. 


Peru, like Mexico, is now divided into 7 intendancies, instead of the 
former corrigiamenlas, which were judged too minute. These are, Lima, 
Tarma, Arequipa, Cusco, Guamanga, TruxiUo, mA Jiuancavelica. The 
intendancy of Tarma contains above 8 of the above districts. The ex¬ 
treme north district of Piura belongs to the intendancy of Truxillo, hav¬ 
ing the province of Jaen de Bracamoros to thebelonging to Colombia. 
The moat southern inland province of Pern is that of Canes and Candies, 
watered by the Apurimac, and deriving its name from two Indian tribes, 
who originally possessed it, and who were conquered by Roca, the second 
Inca. In the N.E. there is an extensive district inhabited by independent 
Indians. 
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CHAP, f.—HISTORY. , 

De La Vega, who digested tlie Peruvian traditions into tlie form of liia- 
tory, asserts that this empire had flourished dariifg a period of 400 years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. In that time Incas, or emperors, 
had conipleted their reigns; the thirteenth had recently ascended the 
throne i^en the Spaniards first made their appearance. 

AtahualpaJ] ' liuayna Capac, the twelfth Inca, bad bestowed on Ata- 
hua^tij Atabilip’a, a beloveil son, the Jtingdora of Quito during his life, 
and would have given him the whole empire, had not the law ordained, 
that the son of *1110 Inca, ffy his nearest female relation, should succeed to 
the supreme power. At his death, therefore, the empire devolvedJto Hu- 
ascar his lav^ful heir. This emperor, unwilling that so great a part of his 
empire should be given to his brother, and, periiaps apprehensive lest Ata- 
^lualpa’s* turbutent temper should disturb him in the quiet possession of the 
re.st of the empire, despatched a herald to Quito, to inform him that their 
father Jiad exceeded his rightful power when he dismembered the empire, 
and to summon him to proceed with ail his nobles to Cusco, to do homage 
to his brother for the kingdom of Quito. Atahualpa, more cunning as 
well as more brave than his brother, appeared extremely willing to obey 
the orders; and promised to resort, in a short time with bis nobles to Cus¬ 
co, there to do the homage required. He issued orders to his chiefs to 
attend him immediately ; and, under pretence of performing the homt^e 
with the greater solemnity, he required them to bring along with them a 
number of their armed followers, lly this ingenious policy, he was ena¬ 
bled in a short time to march for Cusco, at the head of 30,000 men, not 
to submit to his brother, but to uvenge the insult which he conceived had 
been offered him. 

Huascar, in consequence of ’his brotlier’s friendly answer, had already 
disbanded the troops which he had convened for the purpose of enforcing 
his orders; and was taken by surprise when informed that Atahualpa was 
approaching witli an appearance so very hostile; but he hastily mustered 
what troops could be collected, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Cusco, to repel if possible the arms of the invader. Atahualpa had influ¬ 
ence and cunning enough to corrupt several chiefs who were proceeding to 
join Huascar with their forces; and, pushing rapidly forward, attacked tlie 
rest before they could be completely embodied. The engagement was 
fierce, and lasted from sunrise till sunset; but Ataliualpa’s troops being 
. chiefly veteran, and tlioso of Huascar raw and undisciplined, and Huascar 
himsolf being made prisoner, the imperial army was routed, and Atahu¬ 
alpa became master of Cusco. 

Still pretending to moderation, ho summoned to his presence all the 
family of the Incas, for the specious purpose of limiting Huascar’s power, 
and of making regulations proper to secure the happiness and stability of 
the empire. Most of them repaired to Cusco, where they were cut to 
pieces by Atahualpa’s orders, and with them the greater part of the chief's 
who seemed most strenqously to support Huascar’s interest. Haring thus 
deprived his brother of his freedom ; having put to death the greater part 
of the royal family, and destroyed those who seemed willing to support 
it; he declared himself emperor, and maintained his influence, not by tho 
love, but by the terror of his newly acquired subjects. This was the state 
of the country when the Spaniards arrived upon the coast. 
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^Vasco do Balboa—£fe has been elsewltere mentioned—was tlit first who 
tUscovered the South sea and the Peruvian coast. He a^erwards s5t out 
with an expedition to ex]4ore this coast, but was recalled and put to death 
by Pedrarias. Several adventurers, ^who after him attempted the dis¬ 
covery, failed in attAnpt; so that by mauy«the voyage was thought 
impracticable. At length, Francis Pizarro, one of the many Spanish 
a<lventurers who at that time crowded to America, and who^ had by 
his services obtained some credit, and a considerable share of wealth, 
associated himself with Diego de Almagro, another adventurer, ami 
Ferdinand de Lugno, an ecclesiastic, for the purpose of fitting out an 
expedition for the discovery of this country, and, if possible, fer its con- 
(jnest. • 

Piza^ro’s Eiepcditioif.'] In consequence of this contract, Pizarro, who 
was to command the expedition, «aiied, from Panama, iq^ November, 
1525, with about 80 men, and 4 ITorses. In his voyage along the 
coast, owing to his ignorance of the winds which blow ^n those seas^ 
he met with innumerable obstacles,—many of his men perished, the 
commanders diftered among themselves, and’ he was at one time de¬ 
serted by all but 15 followers. Still, however, he persevered ; and 
proceeding along the coast, landed on several parts of it, where he dis¬ 
covered such marks of wealth and fertility as prompted him to return ; 
in order to procure new supplies to enable him to make a conquest of 


the country. 

Having spent no less than three years in this fruitless expedition, ho 
returned to Panama, and thence immediately sailed for Spain, to solicit 
a royal commission and royal support. Ilis presents were acceptaljle 
to the Spanish monarch, and, together with his magnificent promises, 
easily obtained for him the commission he demanded; he was autho¬ 
rized to proceed in his projected conquest, and obtained the title of 
governor and captain-general, with the blBces of 4ord-lientenaiit and 
chief justice; the twentieth of the profits to arise from the conquest 
were also granted to him and Almagro, in the proportion of two-thirds 
to Pizarro, and one-third to Almagro. Pizarro, on his return to Ame¬ 
rica, found Almagro displeased with the preference, which, in the seve¬ 
ral grants made by the king of Spain, appeared in his favour; iioi 
could this disgust be removed, till Pizarro relinquished the title of lord- 
lieutenant, and consented that the profits to arise from the conquest 
si .old be equally divided; and even then, as the event proved, the 
reconciliation was but pretended. In consequence of this reconciliation, 
however, such as it was, Pizan'o, who was again to have the conduct, 
of the expedition, embarked at Panama. His squadron consisted of 3 
ships, carrying 185 soldiers, 37 horses, several pieces of ordnance, and 
such quantities of ammunition and other stores as appeared necossaiy 
to enable him to make settlements on the Peruvian coasts. 

Choosing rather to land in the northern parts of Peru, than to la¬ 
bour against winds which continually opposed him, and thinking Inm- 
self more than a match for any force that could be brought, against 
him, he soon drove the natives, by his violent, conduct, from that pait 
of the country where he made his descent, and was, consequently^ 
obliged to march many leagues through a country partly desert, aiuv 
partly laid waste by his own barbarity. In ’^s march, aUbou^i be 
acquired much treasure, he lost the greater pat t o ns , ^ ^ 

fore sent back his ships to Panama, to display the tieasuie ^ 
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qatreO, ahd to bring iiim a reiaforcemcnt. In iSie meantime, lie pro 
ceeddd sonthward, till he arrivqd island of Tnmbess, in the ua|i 

of Guayaquil, and here he first learned tliat the country was involved 
in the civil war which has been already mentioned. The island of 
Tumbfea had continued .faithful to their lawful* priu||e, while the islmid 
of Puna had joined Atahualpa the usurper. • 

Pizarro, sensible of the advantage oftered him by this distracted state 
of the country, and willing, for his own interest, to oblige one of the 
parties, joined the inhabitants of Tumbez, and made an easy conquest 
of the island oi Puna. A considerable reinforcement having in tho 
meantime, been sent by Almagro, Pizarro thought himself sufficiently 
powerful to withstand the forces of the empire, even upon the conti¬ 
nent, and resolved to proceed into the interior part^ of tho country. 

With thig design he landed in the island of Tumbez, where he ex¬ 
pected a friendly reception; but,*Ataliualpa having, by force, become 
jnaster lot the* empire, had despatched troops to Tumbez to oppose his 
landing, and to avenge the insult offered to his arms in the island ot 
Puna. These forces attaiJked the Spaniards, and killed some of them, 
but were soon dispeised by their arms and artillery. This unex|)ecte'l 
attack, though contraiy to his expectations, was perhaps agi'eeakle to tin: 
wishes of Pizarro; because it furnished him with a pretext for plunder¬ 
ing the whole country of its wealth, which, as there was in tins jilace 
a temple of the sun, and a palace of the Incas, was very considuraltle. 
The execution made among the Indians by the Spanish artillery and 
horses, impressed their minds with such terror, that he resolved to pur¬ 
sue his advantage, and to advance against Atahualpa while this conster¬ 
nation remained. Waiting, therefore, no longer than was necessary to 
make a small settlement on the coast, to which he gave the name of 
St Michael’s, he proceeded on his march ; and, still desirous of taliiiiir 
all possible advantage of the distraction of the country, he everywhere 
proclaimed, that he was sent by the king his master to relieve the oppress¬ 
ed, and to lend aid to suffering innocence. This pretence could not fail 
of the desired effect; for the adherents of Huascar being constrained to 
yield to the force of Atahualpa, and, consequently, being much oppressed, 
applied to Pizarro for assistance; and while the Spaniards gave them hopes 
of support, Atahualpa, afraid that the Spanish force, joined to that of his 
adversaries, would soon tear him from the throne of which he had so lately 
taken possession, endeavoured, by submission and by presents, to draw 
over to his side that power which ho so much dreaded to oppose. 

* The Spaniards, convinced by the submissions and entreaties of both 
parties, that they might become arbitrators of the existing differences, 
gave both hopes of assistance, while, at the same lime, they took every 
precaution to foment their disputes, and to diminish their strength. At 
the same time, therefore, that they made the most amicable professions to 
Atahualpa, they proceeded on their march to Caxamarca, where he at that 
time resided. Atahualpa, not a little alarmed at their approach to a part 
of the iountry where no enemy threatened bun, and where consequently 
he deemed the presence .of the Spaniai-ds unnecessary, sent an ambassaduV 

* to offer them presents. Pizarro received the presents, and, in his turn, 
sent ambassadors to the Inca; but still continued his march till he arrivccl 
at CaxaihBr4»u Atahualpa, desirous of gaining the friendship of tin; 
Spaniards, and of learning the motives of a visit, for which he could see no 
proper cause, now resolved to wait on them in person. This was an 
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<\|>ponanity which P&arro had longed to obtain. Taught by the example 
Cortex, that the easiest way of becqpning master of empire,* was to 
secrire the person of its Wnarch, he determined, in the true spirit of ar^ 
unprincipled ruffian, to break througji the rules of honour and hospitality.* 
The place where be chAe to receive the pro&red visit was a great square 
enclosed on all side# by a high wall, and having only two entries secured 
hy strong gates. In this square he disposed of his artillery, his horse and 
foot, in the most advantageous manner. The Inca unsuspectingfy entered, 
followed by a vast train of his nobles in their richest ornaments, and at¬ 
tended by their armed vassals, pf these 7,000 or 8,(J00 were permitted 
to enter, and then, the gates having been shut and securely guarded, after 
a short time past in ceremony, and mutual professions of amity, at a pre- 
concesf ed signal, th» artillery was directed against the Indians, the Spanish 
horse and foot rushed furiously to the charge, while Pizarrcv at the head 
of a chosen band, advanced to the emperor, cut to pieces those who sur¬ 
rounded him, and made him prisoner. The Indians had arms in thqir 
hands, but, being forbidden by their emperor to offer any violence to the 
Spaniards, not a man of them attempted td use them; the Spaniards, 
therefore, made an unresisted slaughter, and butchered the whole, except 
a few who escaped through a hole which they made in the wall. This act 
of treacherous barbarity proved to the Spaniards a double advantage : they 
ae<|uircd by it an immense booty, and the person of the Inca, by whose 
means they hoped more easily to subvert the empire, and for whom they 
expected to obtain a mass of treasure, in the name of ransom. The latter 
part of their expectations was soon falBHed. Atahualpa offered to fill a 
large room in the castle of Caxamarca with gold, for his freedom: and 
three Spaniards were despatched to Cusco, and to the temple of Pachach- 
ainac, to collect the riches which were there deposited. On their way, 
however, they received from Huascar, whom they visited in prison, an 
offer of much more wealth than had been promised b;f Atahualpa, provided 
they would procure his freedom, and re-establish him upon his throne; he 
also informed them, that Atahualpa was contriving his escape, and the 
means of expelling the Spaniards from Peru. This information having 
rear bed Atahualpa, drew upon Huascar the vengeance of his exasperated 
rival, who issued orders to put him to death. The Spaniards make this a 
heavy charge against the character of Atahualpa, but we may be certain, 
that if they did not positively approve, at least they did not disapprove of 
.iie measure, for, while Atahualpa was their prisoner, he could issue no 
ordeis contrary to their inclinations. The deputaticAi, in the meantime, 
reached the temples where so much wealth was deposited: and tbougll 
the priests had removed much of it before their arrival, what they found 
still exceeded their hopes. Some assert that the whole quantity promised 
by Atahualpa for his ransom, was collected ; and none deny that by far 
the greater part of it was delivered to the Spaniards. But notwithstand¬ 
ing their promises, the Spaniards were still resolved that Atahualpa should 
die. When, therefore, they bad obtained the treasure, and every pretext 
for further dissimulation was exhausted, they formally brought him to 
trial, and accused him of being an idolatorj of keeping concubines, of 
usurping the empire, murdering his brother, oppressing his subjects, and’* 
endeavouring to escape from prison 1 He was of course found guilty; and 
to avoid being burned alive, professed himself a Christian, and submitted 
to baptism, on condition that be should be strangled; he also received 
from the hand of a priest a passport to heaven. The death of Atahualpa 
VI. I. 
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was no somier known, than ike t\*o factions which'divided the country 
united,’and elected for Inca, Huayoa Ca^ac, the brotkerand lawful ken o^ 
Jlluascav ; while Pizarro, that he might create new factions, and be piovu et 
with a pretext for assuming the powjrs of government, constituted o- 
parpa, the son of Atahualpa, Inca, and in his nam« issuaJ such orders as 

were most agreeable to his own interest. 

Wldle the Spaniards were acting a part so replete with treachery and 
barbarity *88 this, Almagro arrived upon the coast with a powerlul leui- 
forcem*ent; and, although, at first, he hesitated, was at last persuadeil to 
^oin his forces to those of Pizarro. This, accession of strength, promiiied 
the latter to make himself mastei* of Cusco, which he considered as the 
best method of establishing'the power of the Spaniards over the whole 
empire. He therefore marched towards the capital* with all his forces, 
now amo'inti^g to nearly 400 men. 'fte Indians attacked him upon Ids 
inarch, killed some of his men, and made severals prisoners, but found it 
ii^possible to withstand the Spanish attillery, and the fury of their liorses. 

' When the Spaniards approached Cusco, they found it deserted ; and, not¬ 
withstanding the great quanfity of wealth carried off by the fugitive inhab¬ 
itants, they still obtained as much as might have satisfied their avarice had 
that been possible. 

Pizarro now perceiving that the whole people were unanimous.iii the 
support of the emperor whom they had themselves elected, and that the 
Inca whom he had created had not influence to produce the desired fac¬ 
tions in his favour,—^being likewise app'-ehcnsive that the extremity to 
which he had proceeded, might bring upon him, in Cusco, the united 
wrath of the whole imperial troops, by whom, though he might not he 
overcome in a fair engagement, he might be confined witiiin the capital 
and starved into submission,—began to listen to the overtures of Iluayna 


Capac, and at last concluded a treat)', in which the latter agreeti to liold 
his empire of the ki% of Spain, and to embrace the Catholic religion, 
provided that he and his subjects should not be farther molested either in 
their persons or possessions. The Spaniards the more willingly entered 
into this treaty, as they found employment for most of their forces in re¬ 
ducing to obedience the warlike chiefs in the northern parts of the empire ; 
and were tiu'eatened by a mucli more formidable adversary, namely, Pedro 
de Alvarado, who had come from Mexico with a body of 800 lueii. It 
is probable that Alvarado’s designs were oiiginally hostile, since he liad 
conducted his men to Peru through many difiicuities and dangers; but 
finding, upon his arrival, that Pizarro was too firmlyestablished to be easily 
Expelled, he agrepd, for 100,000 pesos, to leave such of his soldiers as 
chose to join Pizarro’s army, and to return with the remainder to his 
government to Mexico. This danger evaded, Almagro returned to Cusco, 
while Pizarro employed himself in building Lima, and the town of Trux- 
illo,—labours in which he employed the Indians, and which proved fatal 
to many thousands o^ them. These cities when built, with the lands 
round them, he distributed among his followera ; and while thus employed, 
his broUler Ferdinand, whom be had despatched for that purpose to Spain, 
obtained for him the title* of marquis, and an extension of the boundaries 


•of his government, farther southward than those of his former grant. To 
Almagro was given the title of maikhal of Peru, and the government of 
200 leagnes of country southward of that granted to Pizuro. The boun¬ 
daries of the two governments, however, seem not to have been determined 


so accurately as to preclude debate; each contended that Cusco, was with- 
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in Ills limitH, and thus a foundation wa* laid fora dispute, whidli afterwards 
► proved fatal to the heads of both partius. • 

To follow Pizavro Wd Altnagro, with their immediate successors# 
through the whole of their progress, would conduct us to every recess of 
villany ; and disclose tlfe workings of treachery-, cruelty, and avarice, in 
their blackest form#. This, however, is not necessary; it will be suffi¬ 
cient to sketch the outlines of their conduct towards the Peruvians.* The 
Inca, with whom Pizarro had concluded a treaty, finding that the, Span- 
iarils meant not to abide by more of it than their owji interest directed, 
that he himself was but a prisoner at large, and that the edicts issued in 
his name were only nominally his, conceived ^ design of escaping from 
the Spaniards, and of endeavouring to regain his empire* by the help of 
such fprces as he knew he could in a short time collect. , In order to 
effect his escape, he informed the 9)i^niar«is, that, in Ef valloy»at some dis¬ 
tance from Cusco, were many rich tombs belonging to the Jncas; and that, 
in one of them, known only to himself, was a golden statue of* one of his 
ancestors, which he would deliver to them, if a few of their number should 
ho sent with him to the spot. The Spanish ‘commander, blinded by the 
hopes of obtaining such a treasure, permitted him to resort to the place, 
where he had no sooner arrived than he eluded the vigilance of his guards, 
and escaped to a numerous body of his forces, which had been assembled 
by those chiefs to whom the secret of his intended flight had been intrusted. 

It was immediately resolved to make a general attack upon the Spaniards, 
and to endeavour to break by force that yoke they now found to be so 
grievous. The troops of the empire were divided into three bodies, 
whereof one was destined to attack Almagro, who, with a party, was 
endeavouring to penetrate into Chili; another was despatched against 
l.ima; and the third and most powerful, commanded by the Inca, in per¬ 
son, advanced to the siege of Cusco. This army, consisting of 200,000 
men, attacked the Spaniards, and drove them into the market-place: but 
was forced by the artillery and horsemen, to retire into the castle, after 
they laid set fire to the greater part of the city. In this situation, having 
a ])ost -w'iihin the city, and being masters of the open country, tliey could 
easi'y have cut off the supplies of the Spaniards, and have starved them 
into submission, had not a great number of those Peruvian vassals, who 
were considered as attached to the lands, and who were in reality a kind of 
slaves, enticed by the hopes of liberty, joined the Spaniards. By the 

•sistance of these deserters the latter retook the castle, and made excur¬ 
sions into the country; and the Inca perceiving that he could neither 
expel them by force, nor waste them by famine, raised the siege after it 
had continued 10 months. 

The troops sent against Lima, meeting several parties of Spaniards in 
the mountains advancing to the relief of Cusco, Sompletely destroyed 
them: and afterwards marched with great boldness to the very walls of 
Lima: but here, as at Cusco, they were unable to withstand the effects of 
the cavalry and great guns, and the numerons desertions prevented them 
from cutting off their communications with the surrounding countries. 
Perceiving that his efforts promised but little success, the Inca at last ^ 
retired to the mountains, and commanded bis troops to return to their 
several homes, in hopes, it is said, that when the Spaniai'ds saw no enemy to 
oppose them, their own rapacity would produce feuds among themselves, 
which would be more fatal than any impression that forces with Peruvian 
itrmour could make upon an army furnished with the formidable weapons 
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of Enropeans. Anti hnd no leinTorceDients arrived from other qnart^ 
thoir /iopes tvoakl have been colliplefely realisqfl: but new adventurers 
were every day attracted thither by the reports of the immense wealth 
tliey might acquire, who more than supplied the places »f those destroyed 
by the climate of the country and their mutuid qiyift-els. Besides, the 
natives were not, in the meantime left to enjoy repose ; the alliance of the 
Spaniards was to them more destructive than their enmity : the toils which 
they were obliged to undergo, the hardships of every kind to which they 
wete exposed, damped the vigour of their minds, and diminished their, 
numbers more eifectually than the dreaded arms and horses of the Span- 
iards could have effected iai open war. Thus while the Spaniards daily 
increased in numbers, the Indians were as constantly decreasing and 
losing their, spirit of indepen<lence and fortitude.* The Inca’s^hopcs, 
therefore, u^re not well-fountfed ;*and the Peruvians never made any 
successful effwts against the Spanish encroachments. The cruelties of 
their oppihssors, however, appeared at length so intolerable that the In¬ 
dians again revolted and ttjok up arms to attempt the recovery of their 
freedom. They had now learned somewhat more of the nature and use 
of European arms, and become familiar with the horaes, animals which at 
first appeared so dreadful to them ; they therefore attacked the Spaniards 
with more resolution, and were not subdued without considerable difficulty. 
But though they made a vigorous impression, they were in the end re¬ 
duced, not only by the superiority of the Spanish arms and discipline, but 
by the assistance of a great number of their countrymen, who, for the 
sake of nominal freedom had joined the Spaniards. This was the last 
effort made for the recovery of their freedom by the natives. The Inca 
having, in a short time afterwards lost his life in a quarrel with a Spaniard 
with whom he had been gaming, the government of the country was 
conducted by the ^aniards alone, without even the shadow of a native 
prince. 

AUempl to shake off Spanish allegiance.^ But tliough Peru was thus 
in the possession of Spaniards, it was far from being secured to the Span¬ 
ish monarchy. The first adventurers, elated by the vast wealth they had 
acquired, and encouraged by their distance from Spain, endeavoured to 
throw- off all allegiance to their native country, and to claim Peru by right 
of conquest,—a conquest, which, they asserted, bad been made at their 
own risk and expense. But the wealth of Pern was no less desirable to 
the king of Spain, than to these adventurers; and they were reduced tp 
.submission, after an obstinate contest, and the commission of all manner 
of atrocity. 

Condorcanqui’s revolt.'^ In the subsequent history of Peru, we observe 
some feeble attempts of the Indians to recover their liberties and expel 
their oppressors. Hiie Indians, however apparently stupid and indolent, 
are cunning, active, and deceitful, whenever they act together in a com¬ 
bined body in populaf insurrections. The most formidable of these oc¬ 
curred in 1780. The principal cause of this revolt was the oppressive 
operation of a law authorizing the Spanish corregidors to distribute among 
the Indians foreign goods at fixed prices, and which they were compelled 
to pay, whether they wanted them or not. This law was called the re- 
partimiento, a privilege ori^nally granted with a view to the accommoda¬ 
tion of the natives, who, it was intended, should be supplied through the 
corregidors with whatever European goods they required, at a fair price. 
But this—like many other excellent laws in the archives of Spain—was 
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80^(t»l>use(l, and became one of the mo^ grievous burdens to tfie Indians. 
CiS-goes of goods, dama^d or unsaleable at home, werc«nre of a market 
in .South America, under the influence of the corregidors, who had suffi¬ 
cient power to for^ie them at exorbitant prices upon the Indians of their 
districts, even tliougii of no use whatever to the'b. Playing cards, (for 
those who knew not their use or meaning} razors, (for men who had no 
beards) spectacles, (for those who had excellent eyes) silk stockings, 
velvets, and other luxuries, (for people who went bare-legged, nay, almost 
naked) constituted part of the supplies for which the Indians were cofn- 
pelled to pay! As an illustration of the iniquity and absurdity of the 
system, the following is an instance. A European speculatof sent out 
among other articles a consignment of spectacles to a Cima merchant, 
who, fiwiing them a drug upon his hands, applied to the con'egidor of 
Tongasuca to aid him in the dispos^ qf th%m : the latter issfted an order 
that no Indian in his district should attend divine service on, festivals, un¬ 
less ornamented with spectacles, and the consequence was a speddy sale of 
the whole. It was this unheard of oppression, .together with the mila or 
labour at the mines, a gi'ievance equally odious, and still more cruel, which 
roused the Peruvians to vengeance, and led to as sanguinary a contest for 
nearly two years, as any recorded in history. The mita, or annual con¬ 
scription. of the natives to forced labour in the mines, was notoriously cruel 
and unjust; 12,000 Indians were annually subjected to the mita conscrip¬ 
tion in Potosi alone; and it has been computed, says general Miller in bis 
Memoirs, that 8,285,000 Indians have perished in the mines of Peru. An 
Indian named Condorcanqui assumed the title of Inca 'I'upac Amaru, or 
‘ The Highly Endowed Inca,’ in 1780; and he firat seized in the name of 
the king the con'egidor of his native district Tongasuca, and executed him 
as a public robber, for having exacted on the goods which he sold three 
times the amount allowed by law in November 1780, and soon afterwards 
a bloody battle was fought near Cusco, in which the Spaniards were de¬ 
feated, and then the victorious leader, his brows bound with the imperial 
tillei of the Incas, marched upon Cusco, to re-establish their empire in 
their ancient metropolis. He laid siege to the city, and several other 
partial successes attended his career. The Indians of the province of 
Chayauta, headed by their cacique Tupac Catari, also revolted,' against 
their con'egidor, and the military force employed to reduce them, totally 
f.'iled of success. Other caciques rose up in rebellion in other provinces, 
under the assumed title of Tupac Catari, or the 'V’ice-Inca. A battle was 
fought between the Spaniards and the Indians of Chayauta, in which their 
leader, Tupac Catari, was taken, and directly executed. But this did not 
check the revolt, but added new fuel to the flame; and a brother of the 
deceased chief assumed the command of the Indians of Chayauta, and 
commenced his career in the province of Paria, by putting every Spaniard 
he found to the sword, beginning with the corregidor, and thence it spread 
to all the neighbouring provinces. Tupac Amaru, repulsed in his attempt 
to take Cusco, retired to the province of Tinta, where he committed un¬ 
speakable cruelties, and proved his design not merely to kill eoiTegitlors 
and Spaniards, but all who were not of pure Indian blood. The rebellion 
was now so general and overwhelming, that the governors and corregidors 
were everywhere obliged to act on the defensive. The Indians in the 
province of La Paz rebelled under another chief, also entitling himself 
'I’upac Catari, who slaughtered all the Spaniards, and Mestizoes, and eccle¬ 
siastics of the province, not even sparing the very infants. After several 
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indecisive actions, in wliicli tlieindians showed great bravery, 

(iefe&ting a regular force sent against fheni, they at last, to the nutnbffl^ f 
40 , 000 ,®closely besieged La Paz for 109 day8,'dunng winch three-fourtl^ 
of the city weL laid in ashes, and. one-thtrd of the inhabitants perished, 
besides 400 Spaniards killed by the eneiny. The timely “‘j 

governor of Cochabamba and the troops of Tucumln saved the ci y, ami 
raised the siege. But no sooner liad the troops retired from La 1 az, in 
the beginning of August, 1781, than the Indians again revolted, am ^,un 
besiSged La Paz. for 75 successive days, till the garrison mid inhabitants 
were'rcduced to the greatest distress, ^11 the siege was again raised hy a 
regular wm.v. In the meanwhile Tupac Amaree’s son, Andris, invested 
the town of Sorata with 20,000 Indians, and after a siege of 92 days took 


it by storm, and put every individual found in it to the sword, asnounting 
to upwardijof 20>000 personal oii^tllb 4th August, 1781. Tupac Amaree, 
the principal insurgent^ was attacked by a force of 16,000 men, commanded 
hy the" inspector-general of Peni, and defeated at Tongasuca, and finally 
defeated, though the Indians fought with the gi'eatest bravery, as their 
cannon was badly served.* Previous, a body of 6,000 Indians had been 
defeated near Tinta, with the loss of 1,000 men killed on the spot. Tlie 
chief rebel Tupac Amari was taken prisoner, and immediately executed at 
Cusco, after witnessing the execution of his wife and children. Ilis tongue; 
was cut out, his limbs torn asunder by horses, and tlie mutilated fragments 
reduced to ashes. The Itidiaiis of the mountains, however, still continued 
in rebellion ; took the towns of Italaque and Mocomorro by storm ; and 
massacred every Spaniard, whether European or Creole, they found, to- 
gether with the women and children. An army of 5,000 men was sent 
against them from La Paz in February, 1782, which, after several severe 
conflicts, in which the Indians fought, even their v^mcn, desperately, they 
were at last quelled. The last engagement was at the base of the gigantic 
Iliinani, where mSny of them perished in the snow. In the district of 
Corosco the Indians inurderetl every Spaniard, Mestizoe, Chola, Negro, 
and Mulatto not sparing the women and infants. On the festival of Holy 
'i’hursday, while the host was exposed in the church, they massacred there 
.572 persons. But at last peace was restored in the mountainous districts, 
and the rebellion quashed in the summer of 1782. Nothing preserved the 
existence of Spanish dumiimtioii but the imprudent and impolitic conduct 
of the Indian chiefs, who put to death all who were not pure Indians, and 
thus united all the other castes against them, to preserve their own lives. 
It is believed that in this saiiguinaiy war one-third of the entire popu¬ 
lation perished, a thing not improbable, when it is considered that the 
Indians, as stated above, destroyed in a number of districts and towns all 
the other castes who fell under their power ; and that, on the other hand, 
the Spaniards retaliated when in their power, and destroyed men, women, 
and children. The slaughter amongst the undisciplined Indians was im¬ 
mense, ai'med only «s they were with slings, when exposed to the fire of 
the Spanish soldiers. The reinforcements sent to the royal army from 
Bueno's Ayres, Tucumaii, and Cochabamba were mostly regular troops. 
Thus ended a bloody Cbntest of nearly two years, commenced in all the 
recklessness of revenge, by a race naturally docile and unofFending, goaded 
to desperation by the unceasing tyranny and oppression of their despotic 
rulers; and this, too, at a time when the court of Spain had joined the 
cause of Americmi independence against a government, which had not in¬ 
flicted a tithe of the injustice and oppression which that very court had 
been exercising for 250 yeara against its Indian subjects. It must bo re- 
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inem^cd that the wrongs which th^t unh'appy race were doomeil*to suffer 
vveiff many and grievous, |nd that every* remonstrance irf mitigation of 
ihem had proved unavailing; and the revengeful conduct of the Peruvians 
is in strict accordance with that of othep nations, when roused to vindicate 
their rights, and shake pff the yoke of slavery. Such events are practical 
illustrations of the remark, that tyrants live in the blood of others, but 
usually die in their own. Success characterizes measures, and theVevolt 
of a nation becomes either a glorious revolution or an ignominious rebel¬ 
lion. The brave and desperate struggle of the Peruvian Indians has uti- 
loitanately been, stigmatized with the latter appellation. It was, however, 
so far successful as to cause the abolition of thorepartimiegtos, and un¬ 
doubtedly paved the way in some degree for the late revolution, which has 
expelled Svery Europeaif Spaniard out^of Peru, and freed both colonists 
and natives from the abominable abuses «f Silanish domination. * 

liecenl Hcvolution.'^ Amidst the disturbances which lately conttnlscd 
the Spanish provinces. Pern remained for some time passive, or rather 
seemed to be attached to the interests of the mother-country. Latterly, 
however, the same spirit of disaffection prevalent in the other province.s, 
extended to her; and Victory, as elsewhere, declared for the new order of 
things. San Mai-tin, the insurgent general, on the 3d of August, 1821, 
was proclaimed protector of the independence of Peru, until such time as 
a national congress could be established. On the 5th of June, 1829, a second 
revolution placed the generals Fuente and Garoari a at thehead of affairs. 


CHAP. H—PHYSICAL KEATUllES. 

Western Ancles.li The highest summit which these present is the cone, 
or rather trachytic dome of Chuquibamba, rising majestically above the 
valley of that name, to the north of Arequipa, to the Jieight of 22,000 
feet. In form and geognostic structure it is altogether similar to that of 
(^lyambe in Quito, as that mountain appears only to want a crater*. To 
the W. and N.W. and E. of Arequipa ocem-s the valley of the same name, 
surrounded by mountains covered with eternal snow. The central peak 
of this gi'oup of nevados is the celebrated volcano of Arequipa, called 
Omati. Its form and gigantic proportions admit of its being compared 
with Cotopaxi in the Andes of Quito. Its elevation exceeds 18,000 feet. 
Mor.' to the S. between the parallels of Arica and the llio de Loa are 
sevei-al volcanic cones of great height. The most elevated, namely, the 
nevados of Gualatieri and Sahuma, do not seem to be 10101*101’ to the Cerro 
of Chuquibamba. The former of these two, in the Bolivian province of 
Carangas, rises above a table land of red sandstone, which contains much 
copper. The cone which attains the region of eternal snow offers the 
most imposing aspect by its regular, almost geometric form. There is not 
perhaps any mountain which can be compared to it, in this respect, in the 
whole chmn of the Peruvian Andes. It is truncated, and allows the pre¬ 
sumption, that at its summit is a vast and deep crater. Vapour and smoke 
are constantly issuing from it, and, according to the, report of the Indians 
who inhabit the village of Turco, at the foot of the mountain, flames also 
sometimes escape. 

The Sahuma presents two conical summits, as regular as that of Gua¬ 
latieri. They are also formed of trachyte and trachytic conglomerates. 
Between the parallel of Sahuma and that of Tacora there are severai other 
volcanic mountains, some of which attain a height of 20,000 feet. N.W. 
of Tacora is the nevado of Cbipicaiii, on the summit of which a crater 
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lias burst*open on the eastern sWe. A little fartTier, a less elevated^)la- 
teau’oflfers the*remains of an extinguished volcano, a genuine Soliarara, 
whose vapours are condensed in the Rio Azufrado, the waters of which 
are strongly impregnated with iron, and sulphate of alj^m. They may be 
seen pouring from the Solfatai-a itself, and in ttieir sapid course towanls 
the sea they even attack animal organization, as in the Rio Vinagre, near 
Pajlayan. 

What is remarkable, no traces either of basalt or pyroxene were found 
bjr Mr Pentland .in the volcanic regions of the Andes which he crossed 
Ti-achytic pitch stones, obsidians, and other vetrified products of volcanoes 
are extreinely rare. Tra#hytic conglomerates, and trachytes mixed with 
grains of quartz, are the forms under which masses of volcanic origin are 
most frequently presented. In the eastern Andes- remains of mt^iing ex¬ 
cavations I'Or Buriftirous earth'are /ohnd at an elevation of 16,600 feet on 
the northern ^lope of the Ilimani. These were wrought by the Peruvians 
under thh Incas, long before the arrival of the Spaniards. The Cerro de 
Potosi, though 16,080 feqt high, is covered with wells and galleries to the 
very summit, an elevation higher than that of the summit of Pichincha. 
The entry of the gallery of San Miguel and of Pomare, in the Peruvian 
province of Lampa, is still more elevated, being close to the region of 
eternal snow. , 


TABLE OF ELEVATIONS IN THE ANDES OF TITICACA. 

FiTt 

Sorata (eastern chain) ..... 30, loo 

Ilimani southern peak (do. do.) ..... 2 t,3.>C 

Do. northern do. (do. do.) .... 21.000 

Chuquibamba (western chain) ----- 22,000 

Volcanic cone of Gualatieri (do. do.) - - - 22,000 

Do. do. Sahuma (do. do.) - - - - 22,000 

Volcanic cones between Sahuma and Taiaira (do. do.) - - 20 ,(KK) 

Snowy peaks in the Eastern Andes, between 14" and 17” S. lat. upwards of 20,000 
Omati, or volcano 8f Arequipa (western Andes), upwards of - 10,000 

Highest ascent of Mr Pentland on the slope of the Ilimani - - 19,000 

Jnlerior limit of pcrjietnal snow in the Bastei'n Andes, between 13" and 
17“ S. lat. in the Republic of llolivia ... 17,4.10 

Height of mining excavations in the Ilimani ... lo.fioo 
Summit of Potosi (Eastern Andes) .... 10,080 

Cottages at the source of the Ancomarca . . . 15.721 

Highest point of pheenogamous plants on Potosi ... 15,700 
Do. do. do. liimani - - 15,500 

Pass of Chnilunquani, on the road from i.a Paz to Tacua ( Western Andes) 15,.500 
Do. of IjOS Altos de Toledo, between Puno and Arequipa (do. do.) - 15,530 
Ancomarca post-house ..... 15,410 

Pass of Guatillas, foot of the volcano of Tacora^o. do.) - - 14,830 

Do. of Challa, between Tapacari and Challa (Eastern Andes) ■ 14,830 

Do. of El Paohite de Pacuani, between La Paz and the province of Las 
Yungas (Eastern Andes) - - . _ 15,2.31 

Post-house of Pati, between Arequipa and Puno (western do.) - 14,402 

Village of Tacora, between the volcanoes of Tacora and Chipicani. This 
village is on the road from Tacua to La Paz (Western Andes) - 14,275 

Height of cultivation in the plateau of Titicaca, on the slopes of the moun¬ 
tains, between 14 and 18 degrees of latitude, upwards of - 14,000 

Slarket-place of Potosi - - . . . 13,350 

Mean elevation of the plateau of Titicaca - - . 13,027 

CltyMf Puno 12,832 

Chucuito dtjr, or La Plata, upwards of - - - 12,800 

Idike of Titicaca 12,760 

City of Oruro ...... 12,442 

Do. of La Paz ...... 12 , 1 ^ 

Do. of Chuquisaca ..... 9,332 

Do. of Cochabamba - . - - . . 8,440 

Do. of Arequipa 7,217 


From this table, it is clear that the Andes of Quito, so long boasted of 
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as the higliest on the face of the globe^are even far inferior to.the Andes 
oO%ru ; and Chimborazo, hitherto viewed as the most elevated summit 
of the globe, is now shofln of that honour, and must no longer rank as the 
Mount Blanc of the American mountains, but hide its diminished head in 
presence of the stlblime Sorata and the majestic Ilimani—nay, even before 
those of the westerntor inferior chain. It also appears, from this table, 
that this part of the great Andine range must now be viewed as the high¬ 
est part of the whole chain, if we may judge from the height of the 
passes; for in the Chilian range the highest pass yet found is only 1%,305 
feet. It also appears, both from Humboldt and Pentldnd, that the range 
of the Andes’ is not a continuous snowy chain, as many imagine, but that 
there are considerable breaks in different parts 8f the line ef the range, in 
that of peipetual sno^, and, consequently, that the range by no means 
approximates to a state of uniform <elevatjpn, and differs in’this respect 
from the Great Himalaya, which thrdbgbout its whole extent presents a 
continuous line of eternal snow. It appears also, from this^ablp,-that the 
hamlet of Antisana, boasted of by Humboldt as the highest inhabited spot 
of the globe, and which, in his table, he places at an elevation of 2,107 
toises, or 13,500 English feet above the sea, is more than 2,200 feet lower 
than the cottages at the source of the Ancomarca; and the higliest village 
in ()iiito, called Chnmbe, is 2,27.5 feet lower than that of Tacora. But, 
high as the habitable and cultivable parts of this most elevated district are, 
they must still yield in both these respects to the plateau of Tibet, though 
15 degrees more removed from the equatorial line, where vegetation is car¬ 
ried up to the elevation of 17,000 feet and upwards, and where the infe¬ 
rior line of perpetual snow is in some parts as high as 20,000 feet. 

Besides the immense chain of the Andes, with its accompanying sieri-as, 
or secondary ridges, another chain rans parallel with the Andes from the 
lake of Lauricocfia to Jaen de Bracamoros, for 500 British miles, sepaiat- 
iiig, in its whole extent, the course of the Tunguraguaf with its tributary 
streams, on the W., from those of the Guallaga, on the E. Another chain 
covered with snow, runs from above Cusco to the heights of Huaylas and 
Huamachuco. A third chain, projecting from the main ridge of the Andes 
into the interior of the country, passes along the E. of the Beni, from the 
high mountains of the province of Sicasica in La Plata, separating the 
course of the Beni from that of the Yavari. This ridge is of considerable 
height, runs nearly from S. to N. for 400 miles, and is the most eastern 
I 'ain that intersects the country to the S. of the Maranon. A fourth 
chain nms N.W. from above the source of the Paucartambo, immediately 
to the W. of that stream, dividing it course from that of .the Vilcamayo, 
and reaching as far as Tarma near the source of the Perene, a distance of 
.500 miles direct. A fifth range runs E. from the source of the Perene, 
or river of Tarma, and the heights of Reyes, as far as the junction of the 
Beni and Apurimac ; it thence directs its course 180 miles N., along the 
banks of the latter stream, as far as the heights of Sap Carlos near its con¬ 
fluence with the Pachitea. A sixth ridge passes between the Guallaga, 
on the W. and the Pachitea and other tributary streams of the’ Araranon. 
on the E. This last range, 400 miles in extent from N. to S., is called 
the Montana Real, or the ‘ Royal Mountains,’ by the Spaniards, aiul lies 
immediately to the W. of the Pampas del San Sacramento, which when 
viewed from this last ridge appeal’s as level as the ocean. 

Plains^ Exclusive of Peru proper—which is merely a narrow stripe 
bounded by the Andes and the sea—and also of tlie various chains of 
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mountains •which run either parallel or ii) opposite (Krections to the Antlos, 
and wiich contajn between them broad ■and extensive valleys watereiT >y 
j gigantic streams, the tract under” discussion contains immense plains or 
pampas as they are denominated by the Spaniards, extending from Mon¬ 
tana Real as far E- as the Portuguese frontier, SOO mites in direct dis¬ 
tance, and in some places of equal breadth from S. ta The Mai'anon 
rolls,its mighty stream through the centre of this continental steppe. 
These plains are so abundantly watered, that tliey are everywhere fertile 
in the highest degree, and clothed with immense and impenetrable forests, 
especially on the banks of the rivers, which intersect them in every direc¬ 
tion. “ Accustomed,” says Condaraine,' “ during seven years, to moun¬ 
tains wrapt in clouds, I wfe lost in admiration, at the wide circle embraced 
by the eye, when I left the pongo, or jaws of the mountains, where the 
Tunguvagua’enterSjthe plains. ^ No ot^ier boundary was presented t?» view, 
save whet j the hills of Pongo—so<5h to disappear—raised themselves to 
chequer-tj^e cbnstant monotony of the scene. To the crowd of varying 
objects which diversify the cultured fields of Quito, and which still pre¬ 
sented themselves to the fancy, succeeded the most uniform contrast, the 
whole that was to be seen being verdure and water, for the earth is so 
thickly covered with tufted plants and bushes, that it is trod, out not per¬ 
ceived : to find a barren space, though but a foot square, requiring a world 
of toil.” Below Borja, and 400 or 500 leagues beyond it, on sailing 
down the river, a stone, nay, a pebble, is as rare as a diamond. The savages 
of these plains have indeed no conception of stones ; and when, on visidng 
Borja, they first perceive them, they collect them together, ami load 
themselves with the precious burden, till beginning to notice their abun¬ 
dance, they finally disregard and throw them away. The most noted of 
the plains watered by the Maranon, is the Pampas del San Sacramento, 
or ‘ Steppe of the Holy Sacrament.’ This absurd appellation was bestowed 
on this level tracts because it was discovered on the feast of Corpu- 
Christi, by some of the Indian converts belonging to the missions, in 17:^0. 
This steppe is not entirely level, being considerably diversified with moun¬ 
tains and valleys : it contains upwards of 60,000 square miles, and is capable 
of supporting 6,000,000 inhabitants. It has the Guallaga, from which it 
is sepai-ated by the Montana Real, on the W., the Maranon on the E., the 
Tunguragua on the N., and the Pozuzo and Mayro on the S. “ A feeling 
of regret,” says the author of memoirs of General Miller when speaking of 
the Pampas to the N.W. of Buenos Ayres on the road from thence to Potosi, 
“ arises involuntarily in the mind of an Englishman as he contemplates the 
fertile tracts chiefly tenanted by beasts and birds, whilst his own cour try 
swarms with industrious poor, willing to work, but reduced to misery for 
want of steady employment. No man should be advised to leave his 
home so long as he can get an honest livelihood; but when he must 
starve or steal, emigration to proper spots in these savannahs would be a 
salutary change. The sober and industrious would, in a few years, be¬ 
come persons of property in land and in cattle, though without much ready 
money*. Many sorts of produce would be raised which are now almost 
unknown. Bread is not to be procured in the pai-t of the Pampas now 
spoken of: and such is the listlessness of the inhabitants in this respect, 
that they are contented to subsist upon beef and salt, with a little mate 
and the solace of a cigar, rather than undergo the toil of cultivation. The 
bounties of nature are disregarded, and the gauchos live wretchedly, if wo 
measui^ their enjoyments by the European staudai'd; whereas, if they 
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laUured tlireo days oift of the seven, i« would be sufficient to procure 
tliSin biead and vegetables in as gfeat aj^undance as they^ow obtain*meat. 
The axiom that idleness ft the parent of vice does not hold good to the 
same degree in the interior of the Pampas. In Europe, a lazy pennyless ' 
man resorts to illegjtl metms for sustenance; but^in the Pampas meat is so 
}>lentifal, that it is niver given or received as a favour. A stranger baa 
only to seat himself in any house he chooses to enter, and he is surelo be 
made welcome to family fare. The usual courtesies are exchanged, but 
no invitation is necessary or expected. Indeed, to give one, would be. to 
break through the understood customs of the country.” * 

/iivers.^ The streams which ’ descend from the western aide of the 
Andes to the I’acific, being generally small, adtl of short .course, are of 
little is^Dportance in gt^eral geography. Those which descend from their 
eastern sides chiefly claim the altantion jof general jeaders*; but as, in 
our introductory article to South Amftrica, we have described the course 
of the noble Maranon, and its t 'ibntaries, forming the river 8y8tt;p> of this 
state, we shall not now return to the subject. 

Lakexri No lakes of such importance a^ to claim description oc¬ 
cur in this count -y. They are the following, namely: Lauri, Vilque, Villdfro, 
Chhicnif, Chihqumaha, and the great Cocama near the mouth of the 
(iuiilbiga. Tile luke of Kogagado may be regarded as a c.enti'al lake, 
coniiectrng tl;; Jlciii with the Maranon and Madeira; it now belongs, how¬ 
ever, to the republic of Bolivia. The lake of Parinacocha lies on the 
western slope of the Andes of Huando; and is the source of the Ocono 
which runs thence to the Pacific. The appellation Cocha, in Peruvian, 
sigMifies a lake. 


CliAl’. in.—CLIMATE—SOIL AND P110I2UCT10NS. 

1 1 the equatorial region the blue sky has a much deeper tint than in the 
teinpeiaie zone,—the nights are resplendent,—and the vault of heaven, 
exhibiting in succession the whole of the constellations, appears studded 
vi*'. fi ;ed stars, which shine like planets with a clear an<l steady light. In 
t'le upper regions of the atmosphere, the attenuated air reflects only a dark 
azure. The cyanometer, which at Paris marked 10 degrees, indicated 23 
near the shores of Cumana, and 46 on the heights of the Andes. So 
: ansparent is the air of those climates, that in the elevated uplands of the 
\udes, one may distinguish with the naked eye, the poucho, or white man- 
ilc of a person on horseback, at the distance of 17 miles.. In the vicinity* 
of the Andes—according to Humboldt—^large clouds seldom rise higher 
than 10,000 or 12,000 feet; but small, white, or fleecy clouds, which are 
called sheep by the inhabitants, are often observed floating at a height of 
25,000 feet. These mountains are moistened with perpetual dews. Hail 
and snow fall, in certain seasons of the year, at an elevation of 12,000 
feet; but at that of 10,000 feet, hail appears accompanied with thunder. 
Among the lower valleys, terrible storms of thunder, with torrents of rain, 
are frequent during the night. , 

The difference of temperature between that of the coast, and the coun¬ 
try east of the Andes, is considerable. On the coast, or what is denomi¬ 
nated Lower Pern, the temperature is considerably diminished by the per¬ 
petual cloudiness of the sky, and by a strong sea current setting in from 
Capo Horn. The mean daily temperature is from 08“ to 73“ of, Fahren. 
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heit, and t!iat of the night from 5f» to 62». The mean heat of CalliKfc^e 
port of Lima, ia stated by HnmJioldt not to exceed 60 of hahreiiheit; 
I he has seen the thermometer on the sea-shore, m 12" 2' S. lot., as low as 
55" of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the coast he s^tes to hare been 
at 70", and that of the stfa at 61", in the month of October,—answering to 
our April. At Lima, the thermometer at noon is never observed m winter 
belowW, and seldom in summer rises above 85" of Fahrenheit. The 
hottejt day ever known in Lima was in February, 1791, answering to our 
August, when the. thermometer rose to 96". The situation of Lower Peru, 
* placed between the cooling temperatufe of the sea, and the refrigerating 
influence of the lofty And^s which stop the passage of the westerly winds 
to the east, and which of course having deposited their humidity on their 
western sIop,es, return comparatively dry, cold, and rarified, is another rea¬ 
son periiapsiof ther coolness and dr 5 flness of its temperature. The wind 
which blows from the Atlantic, on the east, over the vast plains watered 
by the Maranon and its "accessory streams, is arrested in its progress to the 
Pacific, or coast of Peru, 1^ the soaring summits of the Andes, and never 
passes the chain, and consequently clouds accumulate on their eastern side. 
A focus of heat and suction is produced by the rays of the sun shining 
vertically on the expanded tract east of the Andes—-which is the broadest 
part of Smith America—for six months of the year; and the S.W. wind 
climbing up the Andes, comes in contact with that from the Atlantic, and 
contributes to stop its passage. The two opposite winds clashing against 
each other, rise together into the higher regions, where they are condensed 
and bent into other currents, which slide off, or descend again into the 
middle or lower regions.* 

The clouds accumulated on the eastern side of the Andes dissolve in 
rain and vapour, accompanied with lightning and thunder. On the west¬ 
ern side, from the bay of Guayaquil to Attacanies—a space of 1,470 miles 
in direct distance—^hiin never falls, and thunder and storms ai'e unknown. 


The houses at Lima and Arica may be said to have no roofs, being only 
covered with mats, And a light sprinkling of ashes, to absorb the dews of 
the night. At Lima, spring begins with December, winter with July, 
summer in February, and autumn in May. The sierras, or high table land 
between the different ranges of the Andine ridges, present a more fertile 
aspect; and from their height of 10,000 feet above the sea, enjoy a differ¬ 
ent climate. While the low lands are dry and barren, except on the sides 
of the water courses, the uplands may be said to enjoy a perpetual spriug 
united with a perpetual autumn. The ferocious animals and sei-pents seek 
■ warmer abodes, .and do not incommode this earthly paradise: which, how¬ 
ever—for Providence balances advantages—stands on an insidious soil, on 
an arch of no great solidity, while, in the extensive and tremendous void 
beneath, are stored instruments of sudden destruction, sulphur, subterra¬ 
neous fires and waters, and all the terrible materials of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. The fields are perpetually verdant; all the grains, wheat in 
particular, wave in golden harvests; and the fruits of Europe blush amidst 
those of the torrid zone. An equal warmth, about 14" or 15" of Reau¬ 
mur, diffuses health and-vegetation : there is a perpetual equinox; and the 
temperature remains nearly the same,—the seasons being only distinguished 
by the rains, which fall from November to May, as in the eastern forests 

A- 


' It is accordingly observed, that the eastern winds so seldom reach I’eru and Chili, 
that there are no hurricanes from that quarter on record, except one, which occurred 
in ltii'3. • 
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di^iirt the Andes. *The high i-idges themselves are, invested vrith ner- 
petual snow, and eternal jvinter reigns cm their summits.* Tlie climate of 
the extensive plains to the east of the Andes is warm and humid; but the 
heat is not so gr^t as might be expected in regions lying directly under 
the line, as the etern^ ana impenetrable forests wtiich clothe them, prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating the ground, and at the same time add 
to the humidity of the air. • ' 

Peru, therefore, may be said to have four climates, namely, that df the 
coast, or Low Peru, constantly dry and temperate,—that of the sieri^, 
mild, moderately humid, and vaaiable,—that of the Andes, piercingly 
cold,—and that of the pampas, warm, and excessively humid. *^The ex¬ 
cessive humidity of these latter, joined with the immense tract of country 
wfiterelkby the Maranbn and its subsidiary streams, contributes to render 
the Maranon such a mighty river. Tl^ clTmate of the'siena^ is the most 
healthy perhaps in the world, if we are to judge feom the hmgevity of its 
inhabitants. In the province of Caxamarca, containing 70,00(r persons, 
there were 8 persons alive in 1792, whose respective ages were 114, 117, 
121, 131, 132, 1.35, 141, and 147; and in the same province, a Spaniard 
died in 1765, aged 144 years, 7 months, and 5 days, leaving 800 lineal 
descendants. The plain of Caxam.irca is elevated 9,382 feet above the 
level of the sea, and produces crops of barley; but the climate of the pam- 
])a8 is far from being healthy. The warmth and excessive humidity ren¬ 
der them almost uninhabitable; and even the few Indian tribes on the 
rivers rarely see a man of the age of 50. 

Soil, From the almost total sterility of the coast and difficulty 

of communication with the interior, on account of the mountains that 
skirt the coast, and the comparative want of roads, and canals of irriga¬ 
tion to water the parched soil, agriculture is, generally speaking, in a 
wretched state in Peru. Except in the uplands, tl\pre is little fertile 
soil; these uplands, however, are not extensive tracts like those of Mex¬ 
ico ; hut are everywhere intersected by the quebradas, or breaks, com¬ 
mon to this elevated region. So languid and backward is agriculture 
on the coast, that Lima, and many other towns along the shore, de¬ 
pend on Chili for their provisions. This has been the case ever since 
the great earthquake of 1693, which was followed by such sterility of 
the valleys of Lower Peru, that the people ceased in many places to 
cultivate them; and though the country has in a great measure recov¬ 
ered its former fertility, it still remains uncultivated, and the maritime 
places are still supplied with provisions by importation. These physical 
disadvantages might in some measure be corrected by anr active and in¬ 
dustrious population; but in the present state of the population, the 
want of a market for productions arising from the difficulty of land- 
carriage, the expense of a voyage round Cape Horn, and the possession 
of the navigation of the Maranon by the Portuguese, any hopes of a 
rapid improvement of agriculture can scarcely btf entertained. The 
want of roads, bridges, and canals, too, renders it difficult to ti-ansport 
bulky articles from one place to another; and there are no middle-men 
in Peru, who buy in one market to sell in another. Thus one district 
may suffer great want, while another is overwhelmed under the pres¬ 
sure of its abundance. There are not even carts and waggons to con¬ 
vey commodities, or any other means of transporting them but on the 
backs of mules; and the gangs of mules employed for that purpose are 
compelled, by the want of roads, to travel over tlie fields, where they 
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tramgle under foot and devour flie C 9 rn, and destroy tlie fences. he 
court of Spain offered every enceurageraent for,the exportation of sheep- 
wool from Peru, but without success, for the coarse wool of Pera costs 
so much in inland carri^e and freight, that, when hiyught to Cadix, it 
could not be sold for tlie same price as the fine I^erino wool of Sego¬ 
via. The vicuna-wool, on account of its scarcity and superior fineness, 
is th'e enly sort of Peruvian wool which can bear the charts of car¬ 
riage to Europe. Even though the population were to migi-ate from 
thfe coast, and—like the population of the United States—to condense 
themselves gradually from the eastern# slope of tho Andes to the ]>laiiis 
of the MSranon, it woulA be productive of little benefit to them os far 
as concerns th*e exportation of their superfluous produce, as long as. the 
Mai'anon is# for more than half of its course a Ikirtuguese riverf 1 he 
Anglo-Amitl’icans have the citmplgt^ possession of the whole course of 
the Missouri,, and all jts navigable tributaries, and consequently have a 
free passftge to the markets of Europe for their agricultural produce; 
but the Peruvians are in ,a quite different predicament, no other passage 
being left them for commercial intercourse, but the tedious one of Cape 
Horn, or the no less tedious one across from Lima to Buenos Ayres,— 
a journey of 3,000 miles. Even though they had possession of tiie na. 
vigation of the Maranon, and allowing that agricultural prodiq-e could 
be exported from Lima to Europe in three months by means of it, yi’t 
a return voyage could not be made in less than nine months, from 
thence, up a stream more than 4,000 miles inland, unless steam-boats 
were adopted. The Spanish colonists, besides, have not those migrat¬ 
ory habits so common in the United States, nor are they possessed of 
the same persevering and industrious dispositions. Thus situated, Peru 
is not likely speedily to improve either in population or in agi'iculture. 
The best that can be done in its present situation, is to open up, as 
speedily as possibfe, such facilities of communication with the interior 
as the nature of the intervening mountains will permit, by making good 
can-iage-roads, and constructing bridges, especially on the points where 
the navigable parts of the streams, running in opposite directions, ap¬ 
proach nearest each other. Till such means of facilitating the com¬ 
munication between the interior and the coast, and till its mineral pro¬ 
ductions are better explored and its mines improved, Peru will not be 
a prosperous state. In the beautiful plain of Caxatnarca, on the east¬ 
ern slope of the Andes, watered by the rivera Mascow and Utesco, 
prodigious crops of bai-ley and wheat are raised, the latter yielding from 
18 to 20 for .1. The agricultural productions might perhaps be in¬ 
creased, could the Indians be persuaded to alter the ancient mode of 
agriculture which remains the same amongst them as in the days of tho 
Incas.' They are so easily fed and clothed—a little maize and a few 
roots being their principal food—that it is difficult to find motives to 
influence their exertions. 

Vegetable Produclionsr\ Cotton is found in great abundance, in a 
wild state, in the Montana Ileal,—on the Guallaga, in S. lat. 7",—and 
on the banks of the Maranon. Lint and flax are not unknown in Peru; 
but the Indians gather the seeds alone, to make a kind of beer, which 
they call chica, while the precious stems are left to perish. 

In the southern parts of Peru, the cacao-tree is so abundant, tliat 
no toil is requisite, except to gather the fruit, which is sold at the 
lowest'price. In the Montana Ileal, the cacao is even esteemed supe- 
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rior ^ that of Guayaquil; but only a»small quantity is bought, which 
is consumed by the rich^ people at Liipa. The distange and difficulty 
of the roads from Jaen, and the missions of Caxamarqnillo, Chacha- 
poyos, and Mojos^ where it is chiefly gathered, are the great obstacles. 
There is a species ofjCoUhineal produced in this country, called by the 
Creoles tinte magno, and pronounced by Estalla to be superior to that 
of Oaxaca, which is very abundant in some provinces, but is ogly used 
by the Indians in their lustic manufactures. The coffee-tree aboutgls in 
Lamas, Guanuco, and other mountainous districts; and though inferior 
to that of Mocha, is equal to tltat of Martinique. The cinnamon of 
the Montana Real, though superior in strength to that of Ceylon, is 
not M> valuable, on account of its transuding a resinous'and disagree¬ 
able jUice,—a defect‘which might perhaps be remedied bjr proper at¬ 
tention and industry. The Peruviffii j)im«nto is excessively*strong, but 
not so pleasant as that of Asia. 

The botany of the country to the east of the Andes is not ysf known 
to European science; Humboldt and Bonpland did not explore the banks 
of the Maranon as they did those of the Oroonoko. It is probable, how'- 
ever, that as both rivers roll through parallel latitudes and similar plains, 
the liotanical productions of both will be similar. Many herbs, both vul¬ 
nerary and ibedicinal, and a great variety of aromatic balsams, oils, and 
gums distilled from the trees, are produced here. Trees and slimbs which 
yield seven differents of wax, are known in the Montana Real, Chacha- 
j>oya, and J’iura. 

The Montana Real, according to the Peruvian Mercury, is a new world, 
and a real paradise. On the shores of its majestic streams, and amid the 
j)erpetual verdure of its forests, there is no reason to envy the Eiysian 
fields. The almonds of Chachapoyas,—the silk webs spun by the spiders, 
—ami the large carmine-spiders used as ofiiaments b^ the women,—the 
ginger of the Montana Real,—the balsam of Copayba, produced also in 
the Montana,—the ciilen, of valuable service in indigestion, and the ca- 
raiiii, in rheumatisms,—the copal gum,—the ceybo, producing a vegetable 
wool,—and the oblong nutmeg of the Montana,—are all extolled by Le- 
quando, one of the authors of the Peruvian Mercury. 

In the description of Peru, Estalla enumerates the cedar, the olive, the 
r. ild orange, the incorruptible algorob, the palm, the wdllow, the guayacan, 
r' hose wood is hard and odorous, and many other kinds of trees which— 
having only Peruvian appellations—it would be useless to recapitulate 
On the coast and western slopes of the Andes are produced the cabbage- 
palm, the cocoa-nut, the chocolate-nut, the cotton-shrub, -the pine-apple, 
the canno-anomum, turmeric, plantain, and sugar-cane. The cardana 
oliodoro is a large tree remarkable for the strong smell of garlic emitted 
from its leaves and fresh wood. The coffea racemosis is found in the 
numerous groves of the interior, and its berries are applied to the 
same use as the cultivated species. The large flowered jessamine and 
datura arborea diffuse their evening-fragrance round the viciifity of^Lima; 
and, braided in the hair of the women, give and receive a reciprocardiarra. 
No less than 24 species of pepper, and five or six "of capsicum, are reck¬ 
oned natives of Peru ; besides several kinds of solanum, of which the love- 
apple and the potatoo are best known and most esteemed. Tobacco and 
jalap abound in the groves at the foot of the Andes ; and many of the 
ornamental flowers of our British gardens and greenhouses, as the singular 
and beautiful calceolaria, the resplendent salvia longiflora, the graceful 
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nasturtium, and the simple nolana»prostrata, are indebted to Peru for their 
origin. ^ • • 

The immense forests which clothe the maritinfh plains, and those on the 
east of the Andes, indicate that the^ country has been always thinly peo¬ 
pled. These have their peculiar aspect, consistiag of aChcias and mangoes 
spreading their fantastic stems and roots along the slfcre, brooms and ferns 
in prodjgious variety, and tall aloes and other succulent plants. The./c- 
n/fa^or gigantic fennel, grows to a surprising size, and affords a wood four 
or. five times lighter than the lightest pine, and yet of considerable strength. 
At 7 or 8 leagues’ distance from the coast, the trees increase in size, and 
are often clothed with parasitical plant's attached by enormous creepers ; 
while the voids are filled ^ith thorny brambles, sometimes from 20 to 30 
feet high. ^ 

Of the nJimeroijB shrubs wl^ch clethe the lofty uplands of the Andes, 
the different species of cinchonas, %t the salutary Peruvian bark, are the 
chief. •'Shes# are scattered along the skirts of the Andes, over an extent 
of 2,000 miles, at an elevation of from 2,800 to 9,500 feet, and therefore 
exposed to great variety of climate. This precious shrub forms one con¬ 
tinued forest on the eastern declivity of the Andes, as far as Jaen and tin; 
hills above the Tunguragua. The caoulchuc, or common elastic gum, vul¬ 
garly denominated Indian rubber, is procured from the inspis^ted juice of 
a variety of different vegetables, as the ^cus, the /tevea, the hoelia, the 
caslillea, and several species of the enphorhium. The wintera and escal- 
lonia species of shrubs occur at an altitude of from 9,200 feet to 10,800 
feet, and form scrubby bushes in the cold and moist climate of the para¬ 
mos and punas. Beyond the elevation of 10,500 feet, arborescent vege¬ 
tables disappear. The Alpine plants occupy an elevation of from 6,500 
to 13,500 feet. There grow the grntiana, the slachliana, and the espeletia 
fradxon, which form with their hairy covering a shelter for the shivering 
Indians when benighted in those upland regions. The tree ferns range at 
a height of from 1,500 to 5,000 feet. In the spaces between the altitudes 
of 9,800 and 13,000 feet, potatoes and the Iropodum esculcnlum, are ge¬ 
nerally cultivated.* 


* SOTANICAI. CSOCaAPHY. 

Highest limit of phienogHinous plants 

Do. Alpine do. in the Andes of Quito 
Do. dwarf pines do. do. 

Do. solanum tuberosum, or potatoe plant 
Inferior limit of the cultivation of do. do. 

Superior limit of trees in the Andes of Quito 
Do.^ of the ericineie, or busy plants 
Do. of wheat in do. . 

Do. of arborescent vegetables . . . 

_Do. ofjuniper and other plants 
Inferior limit of eultivation of the potatoe root 
Superior limit of tbe cinchona, or Jesuits’ bark 
Inferior limit of trees in the Andes . . . , 

N.B. These are tlie wintera and escallonia. 

Superior limit oj oaks in do. do. . . . ., 

. Do. of large trees in do. do. 

Do. of wild cochineal in the mountains of lliobiunha 
Do. of tbe cinchona of Loja 
Infericw limit of do. . 

Lowest limit of the cinchonas .... 
Superior limit of the lobelite, styrax, and other plants 
Inferior limit of do. 

Do. of Alpine plants .... 
Superior limit of tbe Erythroxylum Periivianum 
Interior limit of do. do. . 


15,160 feet. 
13,f>00 
13,000 
13,000 

9.800 
11,635 
11,306 

10.800 

10.500 
10,000 

9,800 

9.500 

9.300 

9,800 

9,0U0 

9,513 

8.300 
6,250 

2.300 
9,000 
6,000 

6.500 
6,200 

4.300 
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Zoology.] The qaadnipeds of Perw are much the same asi those of 
Colombia ; but a few are peculiar tb Pe^u, and therefore^ deserve a. de¬ 
scription. Of these, the principal is the glama, or lama, a species of small 
camel, of which no^less than five kinds,are now allowed by naturalists to 
exist in South Ameijiw, iftmely, the glama, the guanaco, the moromoro, 
(or ckilihuque of the Chilese), the vicuna, and the paco or alpaca. These 
last are also denominated in Spanish America, cameras de la tierra, or 
‘ native sheep.’ '* 

The Glama.l The glama is a native of Peru, and was described? b^ 
several of the old natur^ists, under the appellation of ’avis Peruvianu. 
When wild, it inhabits the highest and coldest parts of the lyountains, 
feed'^ig in numerous herds, and flying with greaf rapidity at. the approach 
of manMiid. It was completely subdued and domesticated by the ancient 
Peruvians, being the only beast of harden qpiong that people, to whom it 
answered the same purposes as the camSl and dromedary of eastern I’egions. 
Its general size is that of a stag, being four feet high and six feet long ; the 
neck is like that of the camel, and the head small. Its general colour is 
a light ferruginous brown, pale or whitish in thfe under parts. The tail 
is short, and full of hair. In the domesticated state, the hair of the glama 
is smoother and closer than in the wild animal. It has many of the 
habits of the camel, striking with his feet when angry, and ejecting from 
his moutti at the same time a quantity of saliva said to be slightly acrU 
monious. When resting, it leans on its breast like a camel, which it re¬ 
sembles also in the faculty of abstaining for a long time from drink, some¬ 
times even four or five days. Its flesh is said to resemble mutton in flavour. 
Its pace is slow, seldom travelling more than 16 miles a-day; but it is 
sure-footed, descends precipices, and journeys with safety amongst the 
most craggy mountains, where even - man can scarcely accompany it. It 
is a most useful beast of burden, and is capable of carrying a load of 200 
lbs. weight, in the most rugged and dangerous roads. , 

The Gitanaca.'] The guanaca is found in mountainous regions like the 
glama, and is larger than it, growing sometimes to the size of a large 
horse. Though more nearly allied to the glama than any other animal, it 
is said never to associate with it. Its colour is tawny, and white beneath ; 
the back is pretty much ai'ched, and the neck long. This species is not 
covered with wool, like the glama or vicuna, but with fine long hair. 
\ccording to Molina and DobrezhoiFer, it has a hunch on its back, like 
liie camel. In height it is said to be generally about four feet three inches, 
and seven feet long from the nose to the tail. There is said to be another 
species of the guanaco, six feet long and five feet high, with a neck as white 
as that of a swan, the rest of the body reddish or purplish', with feet like 
those of the camel. 

The Chilihuque^ The ckilihuque, or camel of Arauco, is a native both 
of Pern and Chili, and is said to measure six feet in length, and four in 
height; it is covered with woolly hair, and in its general appearance resem¬ 
bles a ram. The ears are pendulous; the neck and legs long ; and the 


Superior limit of the wax palm on the pass of Quiudiu . 9,000 

Inferior limit of do. do. * . . 6,0<K> 

Superior limit of sensitive plants in the Andes . . 6,U(I0 

interior Rmlt of oaks in the do. ... . S,500 

Superior limit of tree ferns in the do. . . . . 5,000^ 

The above table 'ts from Humboldt, and the measures have been reduced to lUngllsb 
feet, it Is applicable however only to the mountainous tracts and upland plains, to tlie 
N. of Lima, in 12“ S. V&t., the most southern pomts of Humboldt s travels. 

VI. N 
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tail like tbat of a sheep, but shorter in proportion. * The wool is veyy soft, 
and the colour jp said to vary in difterdnt individuals, being either brown, 
black, ash-coloured, or white. It was formerly employed as a beast of 
burthen, and sometimes in ploughing, by the ancient Chilese s its wool 
was also used for cloth,diut has given way to £ur^]^e&n wool, as being 
stronger and more serviceable. 

I'he Vicuna.']^ The vicuna is an elegant little wild animal, of the size 
and^shape of a tame goat, except that the neck is longer, sometimes 20 
inches, the head round and without horns, the ears small and straight, the 
muzzle short and" beardless, and the feet higher. The wool is extremely 
fine, and of a fawn colour, resembling, ihat of a dried rose, the shade is so 
permanent, asmot in the feast to be changed, when it is manufac^red. 
In addition to its extreme fineness, the wool is also;, remarkably wq^m, and 
at the sam^ time yost beautiftjlly silky and light. The wool on the breast 
is three inches long, hut on the otlfbr parts not more than an inch. The 
cloth mapufattured frohi this wool is said to be too warm for common use, 
unless ina<Ie peculiarly thin. , 

The Paco.'\ The jntto —formerly confounded with the glama and 
vicuna—inhabits the same regions, associating in large herds ; it is said to 
he of a more robust make than the vicuna, and is covered with long wool, 
which in the wild animals, is of a dull puqde colour, but, in the domesti¬ 
cated state, is varied with black, white, and red; the belly is whitd. These 
animals are kept in vast numbers by the Peruvians, for the sake of their 
wool, from which excellent cloth is made. The beautiful furs which clothe 
many animals of the Montana Ileal will probably, at o distant period, 
become an article of commerce. That of the ptnche, an animal which 
dwells on the banks of the Maranon, is the most esteemed ; his locks are 
of a.purple colour friiif^ed with specks of gold, while the rest of his body 
is harmunioiisly spotUrd w'ith gold, green, yellow, and white. 

The Pectin.'] The pecan; or It jiicoii, is the only animal of tlie hog 
kind indigenous in Pern, or even in all America. It is considerably mial- 
ler than the common hog, and of a thick compact form, wholly and thickly 
covered on the up|tcr parts with very strong dark brown, or blackish 
bristles, each marked hy several yellnivish white rings, so that the colour 
of the whole seems speckled; the head is rather large, the snout long, i-avs 
short and upright, and the belly nearly naked. It has no tiiil; and at the 
lower part of the hack, a little bey-md tlie rump, is a glandular orifice, 
surrounded hy strong bri.stle.s. A stioi';, scented fluid exudes from this 
orifice. The pecari is a fierce an .1 even dangerous animal; though of the 
gregarious kind, it feeds on vegetable and animal food, and is a great ene¬ 
my to snakes and other reptiles. 

The yff.J The ai is an inhabitant of the southern regions of the New 
Continent, from Brazil as far as Mexico. The application of the term 
sloth to these animals, and to the other species of hradypus, is not, strictly 
speaking, perfectly correct; their extraordinary slowness of motion is not 
the effect of indoleifce or sloth, it is a part of the organization of the 
animal) an essential of its nature, and it is no more in his power to accel¬ 
erate his movements, tljan it is permitted to the hare to creep, or the stag 
to crawl; it is in vain to urge, to stimulate, or to strike him; nothing in 
the world can quicken him. Leaning upon one side, he raises one of his 
fore-legs, makes it describe a long arch, and then lets it fall again with 
the most extreme indifference ; afterwards, as if fatigued by such an 
amazing effort, the animal rests on the side where the leg was advanced 
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with 5 p much difficulty' and in a few mffinents puts the other In motion 
in a similar manner. The hinder part pf the body folUws with equal 
slowness. It has been calculated that the ai would employ an entire day 
to make fifty steps; from this it follows, that, supposing it to proceed 
without interruption,, jt wduld take nearly a month to travel a single mile. 
The tenacity in the ai of life approximates it to the reptile tribe ; this is 
so great, that on one of these animals being opened and dissected,»he did 
not die immediately, but the palpitation of the heart continued for aicon- 
siderable time after the operation. 

A species of wild deer, called venados, abounds in the northern pro¬ 
vinces ; and its skin has become, at Lambayequ^ and Piura, a new article 
of c^merce, being found excellent for shoes. * 

TheWnimal called the danta, or gran bestia, (tapyr), is known in Jaen 
and Caxamarca, and somewhat rcseTnbles a cow, thoqgh seldom larger 
than an ass. It is a gregarious animal, of harmless manners ; and when 
pursued, endeavours to save itself by plunging into some river, swimming 
with great facility, and continuing long under water like the hippopotamus ; 
its teeth are very numerous. ’ 

The mountain-cat abounds in the forest, always hunting in the night, its 
eyes slr'n'.ng like fire, ami even attacking men unawares. • 

There are several animals a])parently of the fox-species ; one of which, 
called hedlonda, will, when chased, diffuse so nauseous a smell as to com¬ 
pel the hunter to n.-lieat with great trepidation. The most ferocious boars 
are tliosc; of Pini'i!. 

The domestic animals of Europe, as horses, mules, sheep, and cows, 
have multiplied amazingly since their introduction into Peru, especially 
the horses, which being turned into the w'oods after the completion of the 
conquest, multiplied so (juickly that they are now almost everywhere to 
1,1! found in a wild state, and sell for very little. The sheep also multi- 
pliei’ so fast, that in ten years, a slu!cn was' sold for ten crowns, which 
prcviiiusly sold for .'50 croivus. As to domestic fowls of the gallinaceous 
Ki!i(l, there were neither cocks hens, O" turkeys, in Pern, till the two for¬ 
mer W(!re introduced from Euroj- , ami tiie latter from Mexico. It is only 
wii' in these .Id years, that lens nave . een seasoned to the climate in the 
high table-land of Cusco; befci'e in.at period, all the chickens perished 
immediately after hatching. E' en the savage Indians have now procured 
and domesticated them, as Ilumho'dt saw them in some huts of wild 
adians near Tomiponda, on tlie j'unguragua, where they had established 
themselves at Tatumhero, between the cataract of Yaraquisa and Patarumi. 

The Condor.'] Of Peruvian birds—and indeed of all birds, if we adopt 
the authority of Molina and Dobrizlioffer—the condor deserves the pre¬ 
eminence, for size and strength, combined with rapidity of flight and ra¬ 
pacity. Its colour is black, with a mixture of wliite on tlie wing-feathers ; 
on the head is a rising alluus crest; and on each side of the neck, several 
small wattles of a semicircular form and a bluish colour. The throat, to 
some distance down the breast, is bare and red. The beak four inches 
.long; large, aquiline; black at the base, white towards the point." The 

^ That Dobrizhoffer and Molina are both pretty correct in their account of its size, 
is confirmed by Sir Edmund Temple, who shot one near the post of La Cueva, on the 
gnsit road from I'otosi to Salta. It was so satiated with its repast on the carcase of a 
iiorse, as to suffer Temple to approach within pistol-shot before it rose to take flight, 
and was acrordingly siiot on the spot. It measured 10 feet from wing to wing, and the 
huigest feather, when pulled out. was 3 feet long. The people of the post house assured 
Temple, that the bird was quite a chicken ! 
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chief featlJers of the wing are tw« fm nine incl.es Jn body 

in diSmeter; the eyes are black yith an ins of reddish b \ . g. 
greatly exceeds that of the royal eagle. According to Dobnzhofter, the 
LdoV is 16 feet across, when its i»ings are f .^to 

that he has seen the coifdor measure upwards W 
wing: but according to Humboldt, it is not larger in size than 
gefer, or vulture of the Alps, in Europe,—its extreme length being only 
3i fieet from beak to tail, and 9 feet across the wngs. There is no other 
vroy of reconciling such discordant statements of eye-witnesses, but either 
of supposing that the Peruvian condor,.is less than that of Chili and Paia, 
or that th*! condor mentiojjed by Humboldt was a young one, and had not 
amVed at its Aill growth. In the wild solitudes of the majestic^^des, 
this ferociops bird fixes its gloomy abode, and makes them echo with its 
hoiTific scieam. Jt lays two whit^ efgs larger than those of a turkey. It 
pui-sues the small deer of the Andes, and commits very considerable havoc 
among'the sheep and heifers. Estimating from very probable data, this 
bird skims whole hours, at the height of four miles perpendicular and its 
power of wing must be pi-odigious, and its pliancy of organs most astonish¬ 
ing, since in an instant it can dart from this immense elevation to the low 
and sultry shores of the ocean. 

The Golden Trogon.'] “ Of the splendour of this rai’e and remarkable 
species,” says Wilson, “ neither description nor delineation can convey any 
adequate idea. The greater proportion of its plumage is apparently com¬ 
posed of burnished gold. The head omam'-nted by a brilliant crest of 
decomposed barbs, tho wing-eoverfs falling in flakes of golden green over 
the deep purplish black of the priinaty and secondary quill feathers, the 
rich carmine of the lower j.arts bestowing a W'armth and depth of effect 
which no Venetian painter ever equalled, and the long, waving, and highly 

metallic feathei-s of the tail coverts, extending more than twice the length 

• 

* “ The rrgion which may be considered us tlx' liuhituul mode of the condor, begins 
at a height equal to that of Etna, and comprehends strata of air at an elevation of from 
9,600 to 18,000 feet above the level of the sea. The largest individuals that arc met 
with iu the chain of the Andes of Quito, are about fourteen feet from the tip of one wing 
to that of the other, and the smallest only eight- h'rum these dimensions, and &om the 
visual angle under which this bird sometimes appears perpendicularly above our heads, 
it may he judged to what a prodigious height it rises when the sky is clear. When 
seen, for example, niider an angle of four minutes, it must be at a perpendicular dis¬ 
tance of 6,876 feet. The cave of Antisuiia, siiuated opposite the mountain of Chiissu- 
longa, and from which we measui-ed the bird soarin,^, is situated at a height of 13,968 
feet above the level of the I’acittc Ocean. 7'hua, the absolute height which the condor 
nttalned was 80,684 feet, an elevation at which the barometer scarcely rises to 12 inches. 

11 is a somewhat remarkable physiological phenomenon, that this bird, which' for hours 
continues to fly about in regions where tlie air is so rarified, all at once descends to tho 
edge of the sea, as alon^ the western slope of the volcano of Plncbincba, and thus in a 
few minutes passes as it were through all the varieties of climate. At a height of 
^,000 fwt. tho air cells of the condor, which are fllled in the lower regions, must be 
inflated in an extraordinary manner. Sixty years ago Ulloa expresseil his astonishment 
at the eircumstance, that the vulture of the Andes could fly at a height where the mean 
pressure of the air is only 14 inches. At heights like these man in general finds himself 
reduced to a most palnltil state of debility.' in the condor, on the contrary, the act of 
respiration appears to be performed with equal ease, in mediums where the pressure 
differs from 12 to 80 inches. Of all living bcing.s, it is without doubt the one that can 
rise at will to the greatest distance from the earth’s surface. 1 say, at will, because 
small insects are carried still higher by ascending currents. Pi-obahly the height which 
the condor attains is greater than that which we have found by the calculation men¬ 
tioned above. I remember that on Cotopaxi, in the plain of Sunignaieu, covered with 
pumice, and elevated 13,678 feet above the level of tlie sea, 1 perca'ived the bird at such 
a height that it appeared like a black dot. The transparency of the air of mountains 
is so great under the equator, that, in the province of Quito, as 1 have elsewhere shown, 
the poncho or white mantle of a person on horseback is distinguishable at a horizontal 
distanctfof 84,082 feet.”— Edinburgh New Pliilosojihical Journal. 
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of the^whole body, preSbnt a combination of beauty, probably unexampled 
among the feathered tribes. We unfortunately know litt|p or nothiag of 
the natural history of this "beautiful bird. * It is greatly prized by the natire 
tribes of those countries in which it occurs, who make use of its skin as an 
ornament of dress,*whBn oiothed in more than usual pomp, ‘ with feathered 
cincture bright.’ 'Ine long feathers of the tail-coverts are also employed 
in the head-gear of the Peravian damsels of the highest rank. It is con¬ 
sidered as a gift worthy the acceptance of a king, and is occasionally pre¬ 
sented as a mark of honour to the envoy of a foreign state. The female 
of this bird is not yet known to naturalists; from which it* may be inferred, 
that her plumage is less magnificen1i,than that of the male, and tjjat being, 
coni^uently, held in lower estimation, she is lets frequently sought for or 
obtai^l.” ^ 

The smallest bird is the pica flor^jav hunamiug-bird, described at length 
in our account of Mexico. This diminutive bird, with one or ‘two excep¬ 
tions, is peculiar to South America, and the species* are extremely numer¬ 
ous, amounting to between 60 and 70. The least of ail is the trockilus 
minimus, measuring only an inch and a quarter from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail; it is of a gilded greenish brown colour above, and 
white beneath ; the wings violet brown, and tail black. Water fowl 
abound beyond conception on the course of the Maranon; so that a voy¬ 
ager provided with the means of catching and killing animals, whether 
flesh, fish, or fowl, may navigate the stream without feeling want, provided 
he has no enemies to encounter. The beautiful flamingo frequents the 
lakes: and the brilliant feathers of the royal goose, do not save it fi-om 
destruction, its flesh being excellent, as is that of the bandurria, another 
aquatic fowl. 

Of insects, the silk-weaving spider is the most remarkable, and abounds 
in Jaen and Caxamarca; in which last province they are as large as crabs, 
and the teeth larger than those of a gi'eat rat; AmongJ:he insects peculiar 
to Porn, the silk-worm must not be forgotten. This species of silk-worm 
feeds on the pacam, or mimosa inga, a tree common in Peru. Instead of 
forming several webs, they unite, when they are satiated, on a broad branch, 
or on ^e trank, where they form a regular and beautiful web proportioned 
to their numbers. Having completed this cloth, which has great lustre, 
and such consistency that it is scarcely capable of decomposition, they 
arrange themselves into files, so as to form in the centre a powerful square, 
here each makes its cocoon of a' coarse short silk, and becomes a chry¬ 
salis, before it transmigrates into a moth. Pineda, ah eminent mineralo¬ 
gist in Peru, sent to the royal cabinet at Madrid, a piece of this native 
silk paper, about a yard and a half in length, the commbn form being 
elliptical. 

As to reptiles, these are abundant in the plains and woods, especially 
those to the east of the Andes, where the warmth and excessive humidity 
give birth to immense numbers. Several elegant species of the boa con¬ 
strictor, the lai’gest but most harmless of the serpent <tribe, are found in 
the humid plains of the Maranon. Sobreviela gravely informs us, that*1*® 
Steppes of the Holy Sacrament, there are serpents of the enormous and 
incredible length of 120 feet long, and 12 feet in circumference. 

Of aquatic animals, the manatee, or river-cow is the most common, 
being found everywhere in the Maranon, from its source to its mouth. It 
cannot be strictly called an amphibious animal, never quitting the water ; 
for instead of legs it has only lai'ge fins, one on each side of the body, near 
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the shouklers, where it is largest* From tlie shouTdors it retains big> 
nesa'for about ^wo feet, then graduallj? lessens to the tail, which is flat; 
the udders of the female are under their fins, t’he skin, which is so hard 
as to resist a musket-bullet, is covered with short hairs, like soft bristles. 
There is another species of the manatee on the* Marjiton, called the oil 
river cow, its substance consisting almost wholly of tat, a single one yield¬ 
ing negrJy J 00 gallons of oil. The favourite food of the manatee is vege 
tab/p and grasses growing on the banks, raising its bead above water foi 
that purpose; yet, though unable to move on shore, it is obliged ft equently 
to rise for breath', as if it were amphibious, and it is then harpooned by the 
Indians. , 'Ibeir weight is usually from*400 to 500 pounds. 


(;nAP. and minerals. 

I’eru Proper being chiefly a mountainous country, its wealth consists m in 

m m, mir “77“ t'i’ The mountains of Peruaixmud 

of ,. \''ey*are interspersed with veins of gold, and with veins 

liver ores, m which pieces of pure silver, solid copper and lead ni» 
occur, frequently intermixed with white silver ore Md virgin ^ 
threads. In many parts are rich veins of gold ore Tn ill 1 “ 

also obtained by washing the mud found in the beds of ^he riZv irf 
are extremely rich, vieldinir from to 7ft u 7 •, * ^he ores 

weight of or^; whirthT—^ 
above 3 or 4 ounces to the hundred'^wellit Tho7eh 
of Peru have suffered a considerable dimiurnion s£ theT7 f 
of Potosi and the southern provinces vet the 77 . 7 “‘^'"^'"hetw'eut 

Lima, which continues to equal if not exceed that of Pn7 coinage of 
the pat opulence which still remains. From ri.f f t^“’ o''“>ces 

district of Piura on the N to tbot of r i. 'e extreme point of the 
follow the grand tha n of'the Andes 77 “ "" 

of all the dttricts of pI would 7; te.7. “‘'“7 P^o^i^cts 

an enumeration of the chief mines abstractTl’f"^* si'all therefore subjoin 

M existing in the eight intendancies in 1791 Peruvian Mercury, 

formation Humboldt has collected o’n this mteres^uTita 

«oW mines, 4; silver, t.sj; 

•J-P-'Jeacy; 

Cailloma; 1 g.,ld-mi„e; silvl 

:r;i5""irS3“‘.r 

-S5f,r' 

choke them. Thetotid ofmLsinthe*£v 7 jtv trP '="®Pletely to 

and unwrought, was as follows. of Peru, m 1791 , wrought 
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Told, . . C!» 

Silver, . 784 , 

Quicksilver, . 4 

Copper, . 4 

Lead,, 19 

• __ 

Total, • * . 873 

Not wrought 617 

General total, . 1490 

The Peruvian gold partly comes from the districts of Pataz and Huailas, 
where it is extracted from veins ofvquartz traversing primitive rocks, and 
partly from Ittvaderos, or washing grounds, established on the* banks of 
the »ko IVTaranon, in the district of Cbachapoyas. The Incas drew im¬ 
mense quantities of gold from the plains of Curimayo, N.E. o6 the town 
of Caxamarca, at an elevation of more ijiian 11,154 feet above (tie level of 
the sea. Considerable masses of gold have been found disseminated in 
branches and filaments, in veins of red and vitreous silver, at an Elevation 
of more than 13,123 feet above the level of the %ea. Father Feuillee says, 
that in 1709, he saw in the cabinet of the viceroy Don Antonio Porto- 
caerero, a piece of gold ore, found by an Indian in a brook, weighing 
more than 33 lbs ;—the upper part of this mass was much purer gold 
than the,lower, being 22 carats, 2 grains, while the lower part was 17J 
carats. 

As in Mexico, the great body of metallic produce is obtained from a 
few mines in Peru. Nearly the whole silver is extracted from the great 
mines of Lanricocha, (commonly called the mines of Pasco and the Cerro 
dc Bombon), Gualgayoc or Choia, and Huantajat/a. 

Mines cf Lauricochax'^ The mines of Lauricocha or Pasco which are 
the worst wrought in all Spanish America—were discovered in 1630, by 
an Indian shepherd, who having accidentally lighted a fire on the spot, 
was surprised at the melting of the silver in the subjacent soil. These mines 
annually furnish nearly 2,500,000 dollai-s.’ The water, which is very abun¬ 
dant in these mines, is not di-awn oft’ by hydraulical wheels, or horse-bai'itels, 
as in Mexico, but by pumps moved by men; so that notwithstanding the 
small depth of the miserable excavations called pits and galleries, the draw- 
ing-oif the water from the mines is excessively expensive. In one of the 
mines, the expense a few years since, amounted to more than a thousand 
dcllars a-week. The metalliferous bed of Lauricocha, appears at the sur- 
fai.e for a length of 15,747 feet, or very nearly three British miles, and a 
breadth of 7,217 feet. F: nm 1792 to 1801, the number and weight of 
the silver smelted at Pasco, amounted to 13,276 ingots, 2,479,014 marks, 
value in British money £4,743,364, 10#. sterling ; and from 1801 to 
1803, 3,400,000 dollars: total in twelve years, 24,471,619 dollars, or 
£5,586,114, 10#. sterling; or averaging for twelve years, ae468,842, 5.v. 
sterling. 

Mines of Chota."] The mines of Gualgayoc and Jilicuipampa, com¬ 
monly called Choia, were only discovered in 1771, by a European Span- 

* To form a just idea of the enormous mass of silver deposited by nature in the 
bowels of these calcareous mountains, at an elevation of more than 13,000 feet a^ve 
the level of the ocean, it must be remembered that the bed of argentiferous oxide of iron 
of Lauricocha, has been uninterruptedly wrought since 1630; and that within the last 
20 years, more than 5,000,000 marks of 8ilt[pr, or 48,500,000 dollars, or Ii.9,562,500 ster¬ 
ling, amounting to L.478,183 sterling annually, have been extracted from it, while the 
greatest part of the pits are not more than 98, and none of them 390 feet deep. 


Wrought.^ 

89 

«88 


617 
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iard. Inmense masses of vitreaus silver have bedli found on the ^summit 
of Gualgayoc,,which rises like a fortified castle in the midst of the plain 
to an elevation of 13,385 feet a&ove the level Sf the sea; and at Fuentes' 
tiania, Connolachi, and Pampa de^la Navas. In this last plain, for more 
than half a square league, wherever the turf has bera femoved, sulphuret¬ 
ted silver has been extracted, and filaments of native silver adhere to the 
roots of the gramina. It is frequently found in masses, as if smelted por¬ 
tions of it had been poured upon a very soft soil. During the three first 
years, the mines of Gualgayoc yielded 170,900 marks of silver annually, 
or a total of 510,000 marks or 4,335,000 dollare; value in British money, 
£975,37,^ sterling, or £325,125 sterlihg annually. From 1774 to 1802,’ 
a period of 29 years, thimines of Gualgayoc furnished to the prowicial 
treasury the sum of 1,912,327 marks of silver, or £3,661,938 /raing • 
ave^dng W,193 marks, or Jgl29,220 sterling annually. This sum adiled’ 
to the proauce of the districts of Guamuchos and Conchucos, eives a tot.il 

.504,000 dollars, oi £115,650 sterling. They are richer in minerals than 
those of Potosi; more constant in their produce than tho.se of Huanta- 
jaya; and easier to work than those of Lauricocha; and under an eii- 
hgluened govmnment the CeiTO Gualgayoc would become another Potosi 
Mutes qf Huaiilajaya.-] The mines of Huantajaya, surrounded witli 
beds of rock-salt, are particularly celebrated for the grrat massed of native 

frlr70 OoVm 80 00^’ 'V ‘•ecomposed gangue, and funds}, annually 

my , ntoin SmUoi,'".,.*™ 

..d ii4 

destitute of water. A nroiert hns i vicinity is a desert entirely 

water to it, for the use of the men anreattf f carrying fresh 

the amalgamation works. In 1758 and'^i?^^ 

silver were found in two of its minoo k masses of native 

other 200 lbs. ^ weighing 800 lbs. and the 

Total produce of Gold and Silver.'] From 1 taa * i i 
of gold and silver given into the mint ot T • ^ produce 

marks of silver, and 129,080 marks Tf “> 6,102,139 

dollars, or £15,512,717 sterling vhicl7n ^’ ^ a total of 68,944,522 

lars, or .€861,750 annually. Fmm 177rto““l79r’“fK’ " 

amourited to 8.478,367 marks, and the go“d to 80 

silver and gold, in dollars and nnnrol! .1- * marks; total of 

^19,222,840, 6^. 6d. sterling • averSnll 49r nnn 

sterling. In this latter period’ the *>496,000 dollars, br £1,009,350 

third less than in the former period,^ whS^ tL*prod" *' '* r'T “"®' 
increased. From 4792 to 1797 tlia * produce of the silver has 

d-ito, »s.?oo,ooo 

sterling annually. From 1797 to 18^ the coir..’^^^® ^ ‘-350,000 

dollars, or €5,867,34*6, 7*. 6rf. sterling .26,032,653 

£1,171,469, 5s. 6d. sterling, annually. ’ The*^teclL dollars, or 

this last period, was owing to the war with Tretf °^*^® P>'®<lnce of 
the importation of mercury for amal^mation ns 1 'vhich impeded 

from Europe. Humbold/is theSTS’dnotalt^^^^ “■^ ®*®®‘ 

‘■•ncuiate the mean pro- 
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ducc ef the gold and sliver at 6 , 000,008 dollars annually ; especially, as 
from 1790 to 1794 incluyve, the coinage amounted to 5t693,513 dollavs 
annually; and froi^ 1792 to 1797, to 6,000,000 dollars annually; and in 
1799, 6,008,831 dollars. He however adopts 5,300,000 dollars as the 
mean annnal term iregiStered gold and silver m Peru, or £1,192,500 
sterling; a sum which does not amount to one-fourth of tho mineral pro¬ 
duce of Mexico, the annual average of which is 23,000,000 dollars. 

To this sum of Peruvian gold and silver, must be added the fraudulent 
exportation of the silver, or what is denominated unregistered produce, •on 
which duty has not been paid. This exportation of silver is carried on to 
the east of the Andes by the Maranon, which.great river coitnects two 
coutlfiK^ wherein a considerable disproportion prevails between the relative 
value OT gold and silver. Brazil is almost as profitable a maij<ct for the 
silver of Pera, as China for that of*]Vtpxic». A fifth at least, if not a 
fourth, of all the silver extracted from the mines of I^auricocha^and Gualgay- 
oc, is exported in contraband, by way of Lamas and Chachapoyas, in 
descending the Maranon. This unregistered^ silver was estimated at 
100,000 marks of fine silver, or 940,000 dollaia, or £211,500 sterling 
annually; which added to 5,300,000 dollai-s adopted by Humboldt as the 
mean term of annual produce of gold and silver sent to the mint at Lima, 
makes the whole annual amount of gold and silver registered and smug¬ 
gled, amount to 6,240,000 dollars, or £1,404,000 sterling. The total 
registered produce of all the Peruvian mines, since the conquest, is esti¬ 
mated by Humboldrat 662,219,609 dollars, or £151,247,162, 5.9. ster¬ 
ling.® The quantity of fraudulent exportation, or unregistered produce, is 
estimated by Humboldt at 200,000,000 dollars, or £45,000,000 sterling, 
which added to 672,219,609 dollars, makes the total of all the precious 
metals extracted from the Peruvian mines, registered and unregistereil, down 
to 1803, amount to 972,219,609 dollars, or £196,247,162, 5s. sterling. 
Allowing 6,240,000 dollai-s as the annual produce of 1804-5-6, it will 
make the whole amount to 991,939,609 dollars, or £200,684,162, 5s. 
sterling down to 1806, which is not half the sum of the Mexican gold and 
silver down to tho same period, which amounts to £484,435,869, 9s. 6d. 
sterling.' 

“ This sum is, by aprodivious mistake of arithmetical addition, swelied to 839,04.5,400 
<7 ^181*8, by making tho produce of the mines of Cholo. IVom i774 to 180S, amount to 
1 ■ >,33.9,900 doilars, instead of 18,583,998 dollars, as given in his own table of the pro¬ 
duce of these mines.—See Vol. HI. P. English Translation. Thus making the 
sum total of the metallic prod ce of Perr, from the conquest till 1803, 166,825,791 dol¬ 
lars more than the truth. 

’ In addition to the very luminous and satisfactory statement of Humboldt, Sir 
Edmund Temrie has given us'one apparently equally authentic, drawn up by Lamberto 
de Sierra, mhiMter of finance and treasurer of the royal coffers in the imperial city of 
Potosi, in May, 1802, and dedicated by him to the celebrated Godoy, then at the acme 
of his power. This account has been extracted with great care, labour, and patience 
from notless than 246 royal books,—an operation, says the writer, which none of bis pre¬ 
decessors had ever before attempted, and which, therefore, is worthy of credit. 

In this precious documedt the statement of the wealth of Pdtosi commences in 1656, 
when the produce h^n to be annually registered, and the duties to be paid, and is car¬ 
ried down year by year successively to the 31 st of December, 1800, a period of 236 yews, 
which is again subdivided into three other periods, namely, fj-om 1556 to 1.578; frj™ 1579 
to 1736; and from 1736 to December, 1800, exactly, agreeable to Humboldt’s division, 
with this only difference, that Humboldt’s third period ends in December, 1TO9, as hav¬ 
ing no account of the royal duties paid from the Ist of January, 1790, to the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, 1804, he could not give it, but obtained the produce of that siibs^uent period from 
the records of the mint, whereas, in this aocument the duties for 11 8ucce«*ive years, 
from January 1790, to January 1801 are given. 

VI. O 
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T/i/s compavative iaeqaality 0 / metitllic produce in Peru, is not'owinj? 
to the relative efrarce quantities of minerah in the bowels of the earth, but 
to the comparative thinness of the population,—to its having been worse 
governed than Mexico,—and to the enormous e^vation*of the denosits of 

^nblfi of tho Three Periods. 


1556 to 1578 
1579 to 1735 
1736 to 1800 


Dutiffi in Dollnrit. 
9,802,257 
129,509,939 
19,618,927 

Totals, 157,931,123 


Produce in Dollars, 

49.011,285 

611,2.56.849 

163,682,874 


823,950,508 


If to this he uilded the unregistered produce of the 11 year's preceding the epodCt^hen 
the produce hegaii to be registered namely, from 1545 to ?556, amounting, ficording 
to llumbol<'.;.*s (Calculation, to 127,500,000, thru the collective total from 1545, to lleecm- 
her, 1800, will amount to 951,450,^)8 dtllars, or 9,647,231 dollars less than 1 lumboldt's 
statement. 

Hot 1641)6 pi'tiduce of the three years, from tho 1st of January, 1801, to Ist January, 
1804, be added to the amount apeci6e(l in this document, and the calculated unregistere<l 
produce of the di-st II year's, a;nountlng, at an average of 24 years, to 3,285,710 dollars 
annuidly, then tho whole sum of 256 years will be 961,.306,03b drdlars, thus presenting 
a dltrercnce of only 208,899 dollars more than Humboldt's statement, a surprising ap¬ 
proximation in the two statements, when it is considered that they embrace the long 
period of 2.58 years, and which tends to strengthen our confidence in the veracity and 
accuracy of Humboldt’s account of tlie metallic wealth of Potosi, as given above from 
Humboldt's Political Kss.ay on New Spain, Vol. III. chap. XI. Temple is also of 
opinion, that not more than one-fourth of the actual produce of Potosi is given in the 
documents, whether of Humboldt or Lamberto, enormous as the registered produce is; 
and In l lumladdt's opinion, more th.an one-third of the produce was never registered. 
The millions above specified are those only which actnaUy pafd in duties, and all the 
world knows the schemes practised and the exertions made to evade duties which, even 
under the most vigilant regulations, are freiiuently attended with success. The temp¬ 
tations to smuggle silver, were aided by the jiecullar and unguarded nature of the coun¬ 
try, and by the unreasonable excess ot duties and the low price which the government 
paid for the mark of silver when carried to the mint. Such temptations were irresisti- 
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roi* the smiif^glers, and the extent to which it was carried on is altogether unknown \Ve 

IStllaf alwA fiaIrA (tstn UausASI.td dli.v .-.ata_IS _ . . . . 
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paid duties, nor has tliei*e any account been kept of their value. 

Lamberto ^ys, that accoi ding to the produce of the mines of Potosi in his time an.i 
the duties paid thereon, the crown should have rei^ived in proportion to their vr^uce 
at mrrner period^ an annufd sijm of from 4,.P(K),000 to5,000,000 of dollars, instead of tl)e 
moderate quantity stated m his official tables. During the period of the glory of 
at several periods 25, 50,100, and eran 600 marks of ^bat 
metal to the eaxon, without meludmg the great number qf years uiAcii solid sitner teas cut 
unthduscUoulof the vita rUa, or rich vein. 'These statementa osmXteJrJt lt r^tthl 
erroiieons statements of the Abbe Raynal of the produce of Po^i. ^e commences 
the r()jmffi/l/« upon the silver Irom the year 1646, that in which the momteiii was 
discovered, wheii it is now weU ascertained that these did not commence tUl 1566 He 
next says, tiiat from 1564, the abundance of metals soon dcLZi de 

crease to have been betvvcen the years 1564 and 1685, the very perlodW^hich their 
increase commenc^ when the 5th rose from 400,000 dollars to’Tpwards 7f 1,000 MO 

Still mors by 8, ^,000 of livres annually. Now this was the precise'period when those 

L^berto coDfinSs Hu^ldt’s assertion: 


1593 W.S 1,688,662 do«ma,-an,fit must be rrimathat™t''.hTs"iSr«i downim tie 
year 16W, the dollar wiw ISi rials value Inetead .Hril^ndhK„ e^ f^m^^ 

The regist.s'ed produce alone, therefore, of that year, muet have an^^d 

sterling, ^enormous sum of money to be drawn from a single mounSin in ^rar 

and wnioh has po parallel m the annals of tmniiig. * “ 

Uaynal finaUy affirms, that in 1763 the fifth did not exceed 1,361,682 livres Now 

‘h»t in 1763. the 6fth was S levl^’nor 

for 27 yfcii, preceding, having been reduced to a tenth in 1736, and has r^ nrf so 
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the precious metals; in these lofty situations, provisions being* very dear 
and scarce, and the climate boisterous, ceid, and disagreeable, the ivorkiiig 
of the mines is much more expensive, and the health of the miners more 
apt to be injured. . The fact is, that the precious metals are so plentiful in 
general, along the diileren* chains of the Andes, that it may be said that 
Europeans are but beginning to know and to enjoy the inexhaustible fund 
of wealth in the New World. • 

Management of the Mines,'} What adds greatly to the expibnse, 
and which also causes a great loss of silver, is the .ignorance of the 
Peruvian miners in the science* of amalgamation. In this they are 
far behind the Mexican mineia. The expenses of amalg^ation in 
Pei%' ^'^here the mercury of Huancavelica is generally sold for 60 or 
70 doHars the quintal, amount in several mines to 30 and 38 per 
cent. At the Cerro de Gualgayoc, vheih the price *of labbur is from 
1«. 6d. to 2s. per day, ^ load of sehlich, containing from.two ;(o three 
marks, or from 17 to 24^ dollars of silver, cost seven dollars in* the pro¬ 
cess of amalgamation. During Humboldt’s stayjn Peru, only two distiicts 
of mines bad adopted the German method of amalgamation. Mr Helms 
found the most unskilful and expensive methods universally in use for 
extracting the silver from the ore, by which not only a great proportion 
of the metal was left with the dross, and consequently lust but an enor¬ 
mous and unnecessary quantity of quicksilver was consumed in this imper¬ 
fect process of exti^tion. These methods were, however, so obstinate¬ 
ly adhered to, tha^ when Mr Helms proposed a new construction of 
furnaces, by which, with a smaller quantity of quicksilver, the process 
of extraction would have been more completely accomplished, be was 
opposed by the whole host of those employed about the mines, not only by 
the superintendents, but even by the lowest miners, who were persuaded 
that he was.-td introduce machinery, by which their m^tnual labour would 
be superseded. The sub-delegates, or judges in the mining districts, says 

ever since. Therefore the sum specified Is the tenth and not the fifth pai't of the silver 
registered in 1763; and the other is, that even that tenth and the hobos or duty of U 
per o iit. averaged near L. 100,000 ammally. So much for the accuracy of the philoso¬ 
phical historian of the East and West Indies, whose blunders have all been religiously 
transfeiTed into the Encyclopedia Brltannica, with the additional improvement ot' 
making 36,000,000 livres equal only to I>. 151,000 sterling, and 15,000,000 of them 
.^^632,000 sterling. We may sately conclude from what has been stated above, that the 
I ■ im of mineral wealth is justly due to^hc Cerro de Totosi above any mining district 
in the world. A few veara previous to i}<e revolution, 40 ingenios or amalgamation 
works wei*e at work »t Eotos* and produ-ied at a moderate calculation 8000 marks of pure 
silver weekly, or 3,538,000 doliars annually, according to Temple, which agrees pretty 
well with Humboldt's estimate of their v^ue previous to that event*. Hut the revolu¬ 
tion has in t^memitime ruined the prosperity of Fot<M»l, and of all the mining estab¬ 
lishments Fertu Nowhere have its mischievous efiects been more complete aiH< 

manifest than in these departments. All their expensive machinery has been wan toiily 
destroyed by the enemy, tneir extensive ingenios plundered and delapidsted; their mim-N 
from tneir long abandonment of 15 years' continuance of devastation and misery, have 
crumbled in, filled with rubbish or with water and their capitals exposed to the arbi¬ 
trary contributions of militeu*y chiefs, have been reduced to a j^ttance scarcely adeq uate,, 
in the present day, to the decent maintenance of themselves and families, '^ h^® 
now oxily 15 Ingenios at work in Fotosi, and those on a very limited scale, but still 
prodiicixig (185^) collectively, on an average 1600 marks 4of silver weekly, «r 78,000 
marks annually, or 663,000 deUan, or L. H^466,100 sterling. What a lanientabie faJ- 
ling off! how diaiiged from that Fotosi which, in 1611 , 8 upportedapopulHtioa of 160,000 
persons, congregated round its bi^se In the Imperial city, which even in the times of 
Helms, 40 years since, contained 100,0001nhaoitHQt8, now reduced to 18,000, according 
to Temple. The mines are far from being exhausted, but the Creoles have neithei* 
science nor capital to work them, the revolution having swept off the latter, and many 
years must ela^rae before capital can again be accumulated to enable them to r^ew thcii 
mining o|>erat}on8, and before science can be attained to turn them to a good account. 
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are more especially the greatest, villains, who enrich themselv'es by 
their unjust acts of tyranny, and cbntinnally accuae the subjects of sedition 
’ and rebellion ; while the viceroy who resides in the capital, and is a stran¬ 
ger to the extensive region committed to his jare, gires himself little 
trouble about the burdens and oppressions under whiW the people groan. 
[n many parts productive mines are overflowed, which might be easily 
drained hy the use of proper machinery; and there is throughput the whole 
mapagement of the mines, a degree of negligence and sloth which is scarcely 
conceivable. Some of the quicksilver mines were worked for the benefit 
of the kina rather to his injury, seeing that he sold each hundred weight 
of quicksilver tp the mineif at the rate of 73 piastres, while it costs at the 
rate of 166, by which traffic on the royal quicksilver-mine of Huancy-Aira, 
about 200,0j)0 piastres are lost^annuajjy. In other ^arts where the ground 
is rich in metallic health, there is cm skill or science displayed in search¬ 
ing aftei.^e we. Butdiosts of needy adventurers rush forward, as if to 
plunder, and pierce the ground with innumerable holes, without order or 
regulation ; so that it is wonderful they have not been all long ago buried 
under ground. Single pits, from the unskilfulness with which they are 
worked, fall in every day, and kill the workmen; and so common are these 
accidents that they are little regarded. In the midst of this waste and 
confusion, much valuable ore is thrown away, and the ore that is got is 
procured at a vast and disproportionate expense. There is no place, accord¬ 
ing to those who have visited this country, where a person skilled in the 
ait of mining, and with a capital of £M0 or 41000, would not speedily 
^cumulate immense wealth. He might make bis fortune, according to 
Helms, out of the materials which are thrown away as dross, by those who 
we at present working at these mines, la the years immediately succeed¬ 
ing the discovery of the mines of Lauricoeba, they only wrought'the pacas 
or oxides of iron mated with native silver and mnriate of silver; the prisma- 
tic bhmk silver, and the argentiferous grey copper, ware thrown among 
the rubbish. In the same manner, on building the small town of Micui- 
pampa, wal s were constructed of very rich pieces of gangue , and those 
minerals only, which were of a yellowish brown, or of an earthy appear- 
ance like the pacos, wgvq considered as containing silver. 

wantorcanS^Tr*"*"?®®*^”* comparative 

wan of capitel. The speculator m mines, in Mexico, is generally a per- 

Xv support and 

in •; ^ ‘® a mere speculator is generally a peraon 

in necessitous circumstances, who begins by borrowing LneVat L exo. 
bitant interest to enable him to commence his worfaTaTde^ds by “effing 

ihern oif “as^ he “ u ‘o cany 

miner is obliged, m the first place, to content himself i. n •' ^ 

in money, and the other half in goods/S are oI„ 
and are always overcharged. He is then Sund totL 7 Z 
repay flie advance in pina, at the end generally of fourToil! 'm 
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pina IS silver ballion, freed from the quicksilver with which it has been 
amalgamated, but not sflielted. The hiark of pina is worth 7^ dollars 
before payment of the royal duties, but the hahilitador allows the miner 
only 6^ dollars fifr^ih and consequently receives a dollar for the loan of 
dollars for four months. But this is not the only disadvantage the miner 
has to sustain; for if unable to satisfy the habilita<lor at the stipulated 
time, he incurs the penalty of a dollar for every mark of pina Hkhicb he 
has become bound to furnish; and the penalty, as well as the onginal 
debt, he is compelled to discharge in pina, at the rateiof 6^ dollars per 
mark, though intrinsically worth 7^ dollars. By this complicated system 
oAs^isury and oppression, a miner who has boA-owed 325 dollars from an 
habiH^ador, one half in money, and the other half in goods charged above 
their value, may find oimself com}tflled, qf six months' end,* to pay 571- 
marks of pina, worth 414 dollars, in ftrder to procurd a discliarge of the 
debt. Another descriptioif of merchant with whom the miner jias to do, 
is the rescalador, who buys pina from him, and gives him money in ex¬ 
change for it. In the great mines, and in the vicinity of Lima, the com¬ 
petition of different rescatadores secures a fair price to the miner for his 
pina; but in poor mines and remote situations, where the miner is in con¬ 
tinual want of money to pay his workmen and to purchase mercury and 
other necessaries for his mine, he is completely at the mercy of the res- 
catador, and is often compelled by his necessities to part with his pina at 
an under value. During the rainy season, when there is little communica¬ 
tion between the different parts of the upland country, the mark of pina 
often sold at 6 dollars, and sometimes as low as 5^ dollars. It is only 
till very lately, that evils of such magnitude to the mining system have 
been in any measure ameliorated. On the erection of the royal tribunal 
of mines, banks de rescale, as they were denominated, were established 
fur the use of the miners, in the principal 'mining districts. These pur¬ 
chased pina from the miners on account of the royal tribunal, which always 
gave a fair price for it, and thus in some degree kept donm. the profits of 
the rescatadores, and secured the miners from their extortion. These banks 
wei-- also of essential service in supplying the miners with quicksilver in 
such small quantities as they had occasion to use in their amalgamating 
operations. Formerly they had no other resource, when in want of this 
.'.rticle, but to apply for it to the rescatadores, who overcharged them, or 
to the caxas feales which are at a' gieat distance from many of the mines. 
The banks de rescate are private establishments, without any monopoly or 
exclusive advantages, so tW the private rescatador is still at free liberty 
to follow his occupation. These banks used to borrow what money they 
could froi^: 'tfae collectors of the taxes, and the royal tribunal repaid these 
loans to the royal treasury at Lima. This arrangement saved the trouble 
and expense of remittinj the produce of the taxes in money from the pro¬ 
vinces to the capital, and prevented them from being drained annually of 
their cii'culating medium by such remittances,—an inconvenience to which 
the provinces were subjected till the erection of the banks. . 

The labour of the mines is chiefly carried on by the Mestizoes and In¬ 
dians, as they only are able to stand the fatigue and unwholesomeness of 
the employment. Spaniards and negroes have been often tried in this 
species of labour, but have always sunk under it after a short time. The 
Indians who serve in the mines are of two descriptions, namely, those who 
are subject to the mita, or compulsory labour in the mines, and those who 
work voluntarily for hire. The former are called mitapos. Every male 
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Indian from 18 to 50 mast take his share in this service: and fof that 
purpose, a list is kept in every district of Peru,* by a judge who is dele¬ 
gated for that purpose by the intendant of the province, of all the Indiana 
of the requisite age, who »re divided'into seven pprts,^a«h of which serves 
in its turn. The term of service lasts six months, aVd therefore retuins 
once in three years and a half. The mitayo, when it comes to his turn, is 
forced tb leave his farm or other occupation, and go to the mine where he 
is to‘serve. Some of these miserable beings are thus compelled to travel 
400 or 600 miles'from home, and many take their families with them to 
the mines., They have a small allowance for their travelling expenses, and 
receive for theii’ work in tlte mines at least half a dollar daily, and 
rally a greater sum. Those who pass to Potosi are very unwilling ^vel- 
lurs, as tliey generally die of asthma. »The day of tlieir departure is a very 
tnelanehol, ‘one ; a'fter solemn mas# by the curate, they assemble together, 
accompwyed by their ftithers, mothers, relations, and friends, and amidst 
embraces and tears depart with their wives and children for their destined 
labour. The greater number of the miners, however, are Indians who 
serve voluntarily, and who receive large wages for their labour. 

Quicksilver-mine of HuancavelicaJ^ Peru is the only part of Spanish 
America where mercury is found in considerable abundance ; and here it 
is mot with in various districts. The famous mercury-mine of Huanca- 
vclica is situated in the mountain of Santa Barbara, about a mile and a 
half to the south of the town. The height of the town of Huancavelica 
is 12,308 feet above the level of the sea, and it stands in a quebrada or 
break of the Andes, watered by a dangerous and impetuous torrent, over 
which are several bridges. The mountain itself is 2,198 feet of perpen¬ 
dicular height above the town, and consequently 14,506 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great mine of Santa Barbara is 349 varas or Spanish 
yards deep, or 960 ^eet; and its extent rioi-th and south 536 varas, or 1,470 
feet. The bottom of the mine is 13,805 feet above the level of the sea, so 
that the miners work in a point which is 1,640 feet higher than the summit 
of the peak of Teneriffe. The discovery of this celebrated mine is generally 
attributed to the Indian, Gonzalo Abincopa, in 1567; but it is certain that 
it goes back to a period long anterior, since the Incas used cinnabar in 
painting themselves, and procured it from the mountains of Palcas. The 
working of this mine, however, on account of the crown, only commenced 
in September, 1570, at nearly the same time that Velasco introduced the 
Mexican amalgamation into Peru. The mercury in the environs of Muaii- 
cavclica is found in two different forms, in beds and in veins. The great 
mine is divided into three stories; and it is estimated that 50 quintals of 
tolerably rich mineral, yield, by distillation, from 18 to 12 lbsi’|f mercury. 
This mineral depository was wrought l#three galleries ; and before 1795, 
7,000 alpacas and gtamas, led and governed by intelligent dogs, carried 
the mercury from the. mountains to the furnaces t^ich are situated near 
the town. These three galleries—which have cost immense sums, being 
about J5 feet broad—are merely for ventilation and interior conveyance, 
as the mine is quite free from water. There has been extracted from the 
great jjaine of Huancavelica, between 1570 and 1789, 1,040,452 quintals, 
or 13^,573,162 lbs. troy of mercury, averaging 4,745^ quintals annually. 
The most abundant years were between 158(> and 1589, when the avei-age 
produce amounted to 10,500 quintals. From 1790 to 1801, a period of 
11 yeans, the total produce was 34,903.3 quintals, avei-aging 3,173 quin¬ 
tals, 3 lbs., annually. For the last 15 years, the metalliferous bed of the 
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^•eafmine of Santa Barbara has been completely abandoned, owing to the 
falling in of the story oftBrocal, the uppermost of the tlftee stories'of the 
gi’eat mine, occasioned by the temerity of an ignorant intendant, who, 
with the view of increasjng the prodhce of the jnine, removed the pillars 
which supported tiw roof. When Humboldt left Lima in 1803, the 
great mine was shut up, but free permission was given to the Indians to 
work the cinnabar-veins which traverse the Alpine limestone "between 
Huancavelica and Sillacasa. The bed of cinnabar extends many lelbgnea 
beyond Sillacasa, oven as far as the village of Guacbnealpa; and by be¬ 
ginning to work on points which have hitherto remained untouched, there 
wmild be no doubt of the success of the operations, for nothing can be a 
8trm<jfer proof of the abundance of mercuiy in this part of the Andes, than 
the produce of the potty labours of^the Indians. If small veins of cinna¬ 
bar, merely uncovered on their surfaces yield annually 3,000 ^intals at an 
average, works of investigation directed by intelligent mineralogists, will 
assuredly one day produce more mercury than is requisite for alf Peru. It 
is to be hoped also, that in proportion as the inhabitants of this extensive 
region shall learn to profit from the natural wealth of the soil, the im¬ 
provement of chemical science will discover processes of amalgamation by 
which less mercury will be consumed. In diminishing the consumpt of 
the mineral, and increasing the produce of the indigenous mines, the Pe¬ 
ruvian miners will gradually learn to dispense with the mercury of Europe 
and China. We are informed by Estalla, that a rich mine of mercury has 
been discoveredJn a hill called Chouta, in the district of Huamalies. 

Inferior Minerals.'^ The other mineralogical productions of Peru are 
numerous. The mountains of llaco, to the west of Lauricocha, are com¬ 
posed of white granite, which is much used in building. Basalt of a 
brown colour, in beautiful square columns, is found on the heights of San 
Jeronimo, and in those of Amancaes, neap Lima, ^hat is denominated 
the stone of the Incas is found in various parts of the Andes, being a com¬ 
pact marcasite, capable of a high polish. Rock-salt of various colours is 
found, but is only used for the cattle in the mountains, while it might be¬ 
come a precious manufacture. 

District of Puno.] This mining district, on the western borders of the 
Titicaca lake, seems to have escaped the notice of the indefatigable Hum¬ 
boldt, in his account of the mineral produce of Peni, which is surprising, 
as its mines were once astonishingly prodnctive, and at this present mo¬ 
ment (1831) their importance as a speculation is not inferior to any of 
the New World. General Miller, who was prefect of the department, 
has made very particular mention of this mining district, in his late inter¬ 
esting Mqgtoirs, and quotes from Ulloa some passages relative to the un¬ 
fortunate Salcedo, whose wealth ^uired from these mines was the chief 
cause of his execution on the scaffold, by order of the viceroy of Lima. 
The following particulars have been chiefly taken from a document sent to 
Sir Edmund Temple whilst residing at Potosi in and which is stated 

to be the report of an intelligent gentleman, drawn up at the desire of a 
Lima merchant, who has lately acquired property in the vicinity, with the 
intention of working the mines. 

Puno, like all other mineral districts in Upper Peru, is situatol^ m a 
high range of hills fronting the western shore of the lake of Titicaca. 
These hills are composed chiefly of a porphyritic rock, reposing on a sand¬ 
stone formation, similar to the red marl and sandstone formation of the 
British islands, and to the great sandstone formation of ContinentaPEurope. 
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In its general diraosition, as in its*mineiaIogical character, the porphyry of 
Puno correspomfS exactly with these metalliferoiw porphyries which have 
produced the immense wealth of the Real del Monte, the Bolanos, and 
partly of the Guanaxuato^mines in Mexico; and with Uioge of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and, like them, it abounds in veins coiftaining the precious 
metals. The hills of Caiicharani, Laycaycota, and Sm Pose, we one 
continu(tu8 range of porphyry nearly to their bases, and in it are situated 
the rich veins of silver Ore which have rendered these several mines so 
cerebrated. They contain all the ores of silver hitherto found in similar 
districts, the muriate and carbonate excepted. The great resemblance 
which this mining district presents in its geological disposition and met^c 
minerals to the* rich mines of Mexico, warrants a belief, nay, a coitfi^Wice 
in the almost fabulous account of the produce of some of its mines, as 
handed dowt» by history and tr9diti#nto the present day. All the mines 
situated.in tha hill of Laycaycota, once the property of Salcedo, have ac¬ 
quired, n8t only in Peru, but throughout America, a celebrity little inferior 
to those of Potosi. One <*!' the mines on the summit of Laycaycota pro¬ 
duced in a few yeare such immense wealth to Salcedo, as to collect round 
him a great number of adventurers from Spain; so great was his genero¬ 
sity, as to allow his needy countrymen who applied to him for relief, to 
enter his mines and work for a certain time, leaving the chance j5f their 
profits to their own labour: this was at all times, even under the worst 
luck, an extremely valuable license. The influence occasioned by this 
liberality awakened the jealousy of the viceregal government, and in the 
year 166!), disturbances of a serious nature having broken out at Puno, in 
which Salcedo acted a conspicuous part, the viceroy proceeded thither in 
person, arrested him, carried him to Lima, and executed him as a public 
traitor. Ilis mines were then seized by the Spanish government, and 
worked, until water gained access, and compelled their abandonment near 
the commencement of the present century, and at a moment when, accord¬ 
ing to authentic records, confirmed by local tradition, pure silver was cut 
in solid masses from the solid rock. It is to be regretted, that no accounts 
of the produce of these mines during Salcedo’s life exist, the archives being 
destroyed. A document, however, has been furnished by the provincial 
government of Puno, exhibiting a produce for a short period, which, if it 
were not founded on official records^ we could scarcely believe. From 
this document it appears, that in the space of 12 months 163,569 marks of 
silver, or 1,389,336^ dollars, or £311,925 7«. 6d. sterling were registered at 
the provincial treasury; and this was considered as a very ordinary ycai', 
since in another 12 months the amount of duties paid into the same treasury 
amounted to more than a million of dollars, which, at the rate of 11J pe« 
cent, suppose^ the produce of tlie mines to have been 1,240,000 marks ol 
silver, equal to 10,540,000 dollar's, or, in British money, £2,108,000 ster- 
ling, within the space of one year, exclusively of what was manufactured 
or carried away without paying any duty. This produce far exceeds any 
thing, of the kind in modern times, and finds a parallel only in the rich 
mine of Somburete, described in our account of Mexico. About 30 years 
since, the mines of Saif Jose and Laycaycota were still very productive, 
until ^e water flowed in, for draining which adits were commenced, but 
bad management, want of capital, and the miseries of civil war, have like¬ 
wise caused their abandonment. These mines, however, are considered 
among the most valuable in Peru, and, possessing a combination of advan¬ 
tages rarely to be found in mining speculations, they are well adapted for 
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a coirfpany of a few individuals who would undertake to work then}, and 
the capital required for that purpose, even on a liberal #cale, would not 
exceed £20,000 sterling. An abundant supply of miners can always be 
obtained from theanimierq,us Indian pofiulation collected round Pnno,'the 
capital of the depaitment, where the price of labour is not more than two 
shillings a-day. No expensive European machinery is requisite; the com¬ 
pact nature of the rock dispenses with the cost of arching the adits and 
galleries ; the well-known richness of the ore ensures a profitable return; 
and the capital employed would be repaid (says Temple) in 18 months 
from the period of commencing operations. It is confidently asserted, that 
tjjf^ mines of San .lose and Laycaycota might insa short period tie made to 
produce a quantity of silver as much superior to that which they gave 
Salcedo, as the present system of working is superior to that practised at 
the time when that unfortunate individual dbtained suclr enorrftous wealth 
from them. The Puno mining district, suiTounded by arid •mountains, is 
almost destitute of wood, the only fuel used being the dried dudg of do¬ 
mestic animals, chiefly of the lama kind; consequently, here, as elsewhere, 
the process of amalgamation has been followed on nearly as rough and 
unscientific a plan as when introduced in 1571. The richness of the ores 
of Puno, and their fi'equent associations with those of lead and copper, 
render them well adapted for fusion, yet the only method of extracting the 
silver from the argentiferous snlphurets of lead and copper is still by 
amalgamation, a process which, however well executed, considering the 
nature of the ores, is insufficient for obtaining the entire silver contained 
in the minerals, whilst the lead and copper, with which it is combined, and 
which bears a very high price in the country, is lost entirely to the miner. 
Two-thirds of the Puno ores being of this kind, are peculiarly well adapted 
for smelting furnaces, as in this way the larger portion of the lead and 
copper will be saved, and a greater quantity of silver be produced, than 
by amalgamation. At present the loss of quicksilver in extracting silver 
from its ores in the few amalgamation works about Puno and Lampa is 
from 15 to 25 per cent, on the value of the silver extracted, whilst in the 
process of smelting, the whole of the silver may be obtained at an eighth of 
the same expense, in one-teiith less time, consequently with infinitely less 
labour; and, in addition to the silver, a large quantity of copper and lead 
may be reckoned upon, which in Peru will always find a ready market, 
« d produce a profitable return. As, however, a smelting establishment 
cannot be supported in the vicinity oi' Puno for the want of a fall of water 
and fuel requisite for the purpose, it must be erected on the eastern shore 
of the Titicaca lake, near to which, in the district of Lai'ecaja, timber of 
all dimensions, for building and fuel, may be had in abundance. The ores 
might be picked and separated from the matrix at the mining Hacienda, 
thence carried to the lake, only a short distance, and conveyed in boats 
across it, which could be done in 12 hours, and which boats could be 
easily constructed and kept at small expense. • 

CHAP. IV—ANCIENT INHABITANTS,—GOVERNMENT, REIHGION, 
AND MANNERS OF THE PERUVIANS. 

From what country the ancient Peruvians proceeded, is utterly unknown; 
and it would be waste of time to repeat conjecture where wo have not facts. 
Their early history, like that of all other nations, is blended with fable; 
the very nature of their system of government, which was evidently theo* 

VI. 
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critical tended to fabie; and as ti.ey M no other method of conveying 
thehwtory of lAst events, but ^ Uadition, timir annals are vague and 
uusatUfactory. As they were not even acquainted with the rude picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans, thbyhad no ojher reaouyce to preserve 
the memory of past transactions, but the noted somewhat resem¬ 

bling the wampum of the North American savages. It is clear, ttierefore, 
that vefy little depenileace can be placed on the Peruvian records, which, 
tbotl^h merely traditionary, have served as the ground-work of De La 
Vega’s romantic history of the Incas, from whom he himself was deaceq.ded 
on the mother’s side. Notwithstanding^ however, the fabulous nature of 


their histofy, the ancient Peruvians were the most interesting peopl^j^f 
America, having even in several instances, approached nigher civilktatioii 
than the warlike Mexicans. It is customary for a* class of philosophers, 
who see nodiing but error and'deception in all religions whatsoever, to vie 


with each otlipr in representing the horrible effects of priestcraft, and in 
ascrihing'all the evils that man has suffered to priests. Yet it is certain, 
that from the state of pure savagism, it was never by philosophers, but by 
priests, that mankind was civilized. When America was discovered, the 


civilization of its different tribes was precisely proportioned to the degrt'c 
of power and respectability which their priests enjoyed; and this authority 
of the priesthood, was not the consequence, but the cause of an miproveil 
state of society. As long, indeed, as the priest continues a mere juggler, 
the people contime savages; his triumph is but the ascendancy of vulgar 
cunning over Ixxiily strength, and though feared, he is neither venerated 
nor beloved. But when a more commanding spirit arises, when conirect- 
i/ig old failles and dimly remembered truths with the devices of an iugeni - 
ous fancy, he lays the foundation of a mythological system, from that 
moment the improvement ot his tribe begins, A ritual worship creHti‘s 
arts lor its embctlisjiinent and support; haTnts of settled life take root a.- 
80011 as a temple is founded, and a city grows round the altar; the men 
who are set apart for the t.ervice of the gods, and who are exempted from 
all ordinaiy occupations, being considered as superior to other men in 
knowledge, soon learn to consider themselves so, and really become so; 
they have leisure to acquire knowledge, and to think for the people, and 
accordingly it is among them, in all countries, that the rudiments of science 
have sprung up, and no nation has ever yet emerged from pure savao-ism 
till it had a regular priesthood. 'I'lie Natches and Mexicans were” the 
most civilized tribes of North Ame.ica ; and the people of Bogota and the 
Peruvians, in bonth America. Among all these, a regular priesthood was 
established, and had subsisted for centuries before the discovery of America. 
Amongst those, till that important event, civilization was progressin'*', 
whilst all the other tribes of native inhabitants remained in their pristine 
state of barbarism. , 


In tliis savage state were the natives of Peru when Manco Capac, the 
firat of tlie Incas, with his wife, and sister Oello, appeared on the banks of 
the lake Titicaca. Their persons were calculated to inspire admiration 
and respect; and they declared themselves to be the children of the sun, 
deputed by him, in pitjr to tlie human race, to civilize their manners, and 
to reclaim them from their barbarous habits. This assertion was deemed 
worthy of credit by simple savages, and Manco Capac found a people wil¬ 
ling to receive his laws. Havmg thus succeeded in gaining over to his 
side a considerable number of adherents, he journeyed northwards, hxiiiK 
his rodsof gokl in the ground wherever he stopped ; he said that he had 
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received this rod from his father the sun, and that he was ordered to build 
a city and fix his residendb on the spot t^here the rod should descend out 
of sight at the first stroke. On his w^, the number of his adherents con¬ 
tinually increased; tj|e vale of Cusco being considered as an eligible place 
for a settlement, the golden rod disappeared,—the foundations of the tem¬ 
ple of the Sun were laid,—Cusco, the capital of his new empire, was 
built,—and virgins of the royal blood were appointed to serve at flie altar 
of the new divinity. ' 

This important event, according to Peinvian tradition; took place in ihe 
12 th century, or 400 years before the epoch of the conquest. As the 
■agigiis of 12 Incas intervened between the foundation of tj}ie empire an<l 
the arrival of the Spaniards, this space of time gives upwards of 33 years 
to each Inca; and hence some histofians, thinking this mean term too long 
for 12 successive princes, will have it that the foundation of t'he Peruvian 
regime could not have existed above 240 yeaia before the-cenquegt. But 
if we consider the general longevity of the natives of High Peru, and that 
the climate of Cusco is remarkably salubrious, there is no improbability in 
the traditionary statement. The names of the Incas are the following: 
1. Manco Capac, or ‘ Manco rich in virtue,’ the appellation given him by 
his new subjects, and assumed as the distinctive appellation of the Inca 
sovoreij^is. 2. Sinchi Roca, or ‘ Sinuhi the brave,’ son of Manco Capac. 
Ho extended his dominions 60 miles to the south of Cusco. 3. Llmiuc 
Yupanqui, who subdued many tribes, and extended his kingdom in many 
directions. 4. Maila Capac, son of the former, also subdued several dis¬ 
tricts, aud erected many edifices. .5. Capac Yupanqui, another conqueror. 
6. Inca Itoca also subdued some little tribes and districts. 7. Yahnax 
llnacac. 8. Inca Repac, who with an army of 30,000 men conquered 
many provinces; the chief of Tuema, or Tacaman, is said to have paid 
him homage at Cusco. 9. Inca Vreo, deposed aften eleven days, 10. 
Rar/Mcutic subdued .lauja, Tarnm, and other provinces. 11. Ytipanqui 
111. carried his arms to the river Mauli, in Chili, and over the Mojos, far 
to the east of the Andes, about 1450. 12. Tupac Yupanqui, also anothcr 
conqueror. 13. Huayna Capac subdued as far as Tumbea, nay, the 
kingdom of Quito, which he left to Atahualpa, and his own sceptre to his 
(‘idcst son. 14. Inti Cast Hualpa. He fought a bloody battle with his 
brother in tlie neighbourhood of Cusco, but was defeated and made prisoner. 
15. Atahualpa the usuiper, who reigned at the time when PizaiTO landed 
at Tumbez, and was treacherously taken prisoner by him near Caxamarca, 
and beheaded in prison,—a punishment which he bad inflicted on his bro- . 
ther and legal sovereign. 16. Manco Capac, crowned, with permission of 
Pizarro, at Cusco. Being afterwards defeated by the Spaniards, he re¬ 
tired to the mountains, and died in 1553. 17. Sayri Tupac Amaru, the 

last of the Incas. He esigned the sovereignty to Phili]i II. of Spain, 
leaving only one daughter, who married Ones de Loyala, a Spanish knight, 
from whom are descended the marquises of Orupesa nnd Altamira. 

Prom this short sketch of Peruvian history, it appears that the ntpnarchy 
<if the Incas extended from the river of Tumbez in S. lat. 3“ 30', exclusive 
of Quito, as far as the river Mauli, in S. lat. 35”, that is 3H degrees, or 
neurly 1,900 geographical, or 2,150 British miles. Such an extent of ter¬ 
ritory may well deserve the name of an empire, while the Mexican princes 
niled a country not one-third of this extent. The comparative magnificence 
of the Peruvian princes is not, tlierefore, surprising. 

The .government of the Incas was a kind of tlieocracy. They not 
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merely clwmed the honours of divine mission, but also those 
scent,—a claina*never advanced by the Mexican*monarchs. 
their divine descent, secured for the Incas the unbounded venera lo o 
their subjects. Their wjll was regarded not megelyjs that of an absolute 
prince, but as that of their divinity and ancestor, the sun. 1 he religion 
which they promulgated was, perhaps, the mildest and most benehcent ot 
all those pretended revelations which have at different times, and in differ¬ 
ent fegions, been palmed upon the credulity of man. In these respects, it 
had no parallel in America, and was a perfect contrast to the inhuman 
cruelty of the Mexican system. The monai'cfay and religion of the Mexi- 
cans were Vounded alike by the sword; those of the Incas, by superio^v. 
of wisdom, xlie captives taken in battle were not immolated, as in Mexico, 
hut instructed in the arts of civilizatiop. The prieithood was chiefly con¬ 
fined to the'Incas and their coliateml descendants. The high priest xras 
always either^ brother, or uncle of the Inca; in other provinces, the chief 
priest wa% an Inca, and the inferior priests were of the principal families. 
Some author's have affirmetl, that, besides the sun, an intellectual energy 
or soul, that animated that'glorious luminary, called Pachacamic, was also 
worshipped; while others have conjectured, that by Pachacamac, they 
understood the supreme Creator of all things. The conjecture may be 
possibly true, but is hy no means probable. Such refined notions as either 
that of a soul of the world, or of an invisible, eternal, and self-existent 
lleing, the sole Creator of all things, are not likely to have existed among 
the Peruvians, for they suppose a process of mental inquiry and abstraction 
not to be found but among nations who have far advanced in speculative 
science. But whoever, or whatever this Pachacamac was, no external 
worship was paid to him, except in one temple in a valley called by that 
name. 


A number of select females,, called ‘the Virgins of the sun,’ were <le- 
voted to the service of the Divinity. These in Cusco, were all of the royal 
family; in the provinces, they were of the noblest families. They were 
admitted into convents at eight years of age, where they lived a life of 
perpetual retirement, and inviolable virginity, being permitted to see nei¬ 
ther man nor woman, except the empress. If any man attempted to stain 
tlieiv virgin-purity, the punishment of death extended not merely to the 
offender, but to the whole of his family ; even his herds and flocks were 
destroyed, his house razed to the foundation, and his lands entirely laid 
waste. In these convents, they were taught to spin, weave, and sew. 
The robes worn by the emperor and his consort on solemn occasions, were'’ 
prepared by their hands, whilst others of them dressed the victuals of the 
Inca. The priests, equally with the virgins, were devoted to a life of per¬ 
petual celibacy, none but the empress and her daughter being permitted to 
see or converse with them. The Inca, however, might, if he deemed it 
proper, take any of the royal virgins to his bed. The sacrifices offered to 
the sup were partly ,animal, and partly of the produce of the ground. 
Many of the Spanish historians assert that human sacrifices constituted a 
part of Iheir worship ; and Acosta affirms that 200 infant-victims were 
annually offered for the health of the Inca. But these assertions are flatly 
denied by De la Vega, who, though he admits the prevalence of human 
sacrifices amongst bis remote and rude ancestors, rniuntains that they were 
abolished by the Incas, who never stained the altars of the sun with human 
blood, nor conceived that their beneficent father could bo pleased with such 
inhumanirites. Yet, upon the death of an Inca, or of any other eminent 
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peraon,' a considerable number of their domestics were put to Jeath and 
interred round their guM(h, or tombs, that they might apjSear in the'next 
world with the same dignity, and he served with the same respect. On 
the death of Huayna£ap^c, above 1,0D0 victims .were doomed to accom¬ 
pany his body to the* tomb. Four great annual festivals were kept; the 
greatest of which was solemnized at the summer solstice in honour of the 
sun and his descendants the Incas. Besides these, there were monthly 
festivals, chiefly observed by the priests within their temples. A perpetual 
fire was preserved in the great temple at Cusco, and the other templfes 
throughout the empire, from year te year, under the inspection of the vir- 
or nuns. • * 

In consequence of the government being a theocracy, atfministcred by 
persons of supposed dinne descent, ^11 crimes were punished capitally, in¬ 
asmuch 88 they were committed not merely'against the will of* the Incas, 
but of the Deity. But the dominion of the Incas, though the most abso¬ 
lute of all despotisms, was mitigated by its alliance with religion.* ' Not a 
forced, but a willirtg obedience was paid by a simple and uninformed peo¬ 
ple to the mandates of him whom they believed to be of divine origin, and 
(dothed with more than human authority. The Inca, conscious that such 
submission flowed from such belief, was continually reminded of a distinc¬ 
tion which prompted him to imitate that heneficeut power which he was 
supposed to represent. In consequence of this mutual impression, there 
hardly occurs in the traditional history of Peru a single instance of rebel¬ 
lion against the reigning prince, whilst the annals of Mexico are those of 
blood; and among twelve successive Incas there was not one tyrant. 

There was only one principal temple dedicated to the sun. This temple 
was in the city of Cusco; it was built of freestone, but its form unde¬ 
scribed. The riches of the interior are said to have been immense. The 
walls were incrusted internally with gold; and of gold^ was the figure of 
the sun, of gi'eat magnitude, covering one side of the temple. This figure 
was round, like its original, with rays diverging from every part of its 
circumference. On each side of it were thrones of gold, on which were 
placeil, in a sitting posture, the bodies of the deeeasetl Incas. Its gates 
were of gold; and a comice of gold, a yard deep, surrounded the top of 
the walls on the outside. In every part of the temple, were exhibited, by 
way of ornament, representations in gold, of almost every object with 
w dch the Peruvians were acquainted. Besides these, were other rooms 
full of images; one. In particular, in elcich was a silver statue of the moon, 
with a female face, seated on a silver throne. On each side of this image, 
were placed, on silver thrones, the bodies of their deceased queens, em¬ 
balmed like those of their husbands the Incas, with such art that they 
seemed alive. To this image of the moon, as sister and wife of the sun, 
and mother of the Incas, the Peruvians sacrificed. All the immense riches 
of this celebrated temple were seized by the Spaniards. Besides this chief 
temple, there were other four temples in Cusco, all of a pyramidal form ; 
they were richly decorated, and called the temple of the moon, the temple 
of the stai-s, the temple of the rainbow, and the temple of the thunder, 
which were all accounted servants and attendants of the sun, and were 
worshipped with inferior homage. Those of the rainbow and the thunder, 
were adorned with gold, the other two with silver. To these temples 
was appended a large court for the priests, where they were wont to meet 
and consult on religious matters. 

The lands throughout the whole empire wei'c divided by the Incas into 
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fow bul whether of equal oi’ unequal tlimensions is uiiknowiK These 
were respective!^ allotted to the Sun, or the maintenance of religion; the 
suppprt of the poor of every kind ; the maintenance of each family ; and 
that of the Incas. In tltis order was the land titfed as well as distributed, 
for all ranks joined together in the cultivation of eacR ^art. The produce 
was lodged in gi-anaries; and distributed thence, as necessity required, 
accordiifg to the judgment of ollicei*8 appointed for that purpose. By this 
singular distribution of the whole tenitory, as well as by its mode of culti¬ 
vation, «-i<iabiii g interests were prevented, and mutual subserviency to each 
other’s weljare was preserved. Thus constituted, the Penivians resembled 
a great family,.the union lif whose members by the joint concurrence 0^9 
common religion and a common interest, was so complete as to have no 
parallel in %ny country of the Amfti ican continent. But though thus 
strongly ce-hented? the inequafity ranks was fully established amongst 
them. .A groat body of the people, denominated Yanacanas, were slaves. 
Their gaA and houses were different in form from those of the freemen ; 
and, like the Tamemes of ‘Mexico, they were employed in every kind of 
servile and laborious work. Immediately above these were the freemen, 
but distinguished by no oiiicial or hereditary dignity. Above these were 
the Orejone. 1 , a species of nobles, who, in peace as well as in war, filled 
the chief employments of the state. At the head of all were ‘thtf children 
of the sun,’ who, by their extraordimuy privileges, were as much exalted 
above the Orejones, as these latter were above the common people. At 
the time of the Spanish conquest, the lowest orders, or the Yanacanas, or 
slaves, joined the conquerors for the sake of nominal freedom, a circum¬ 
stance that proved very detrimental to the Peruvians. 

Agriculture was better known, and canied on to a greater extent in 
Peru, than in any other part of Spanish America. Manure and canals of 
irrigatiou to fertilize and water the soil where it was barren and dry were 
common in Peru,—a singular proof of art and industry, unknown in other 
parts of America. As the natives were unacquainted with the plough, a 
kind of hoe or mattock was employed to supply the defect. So honour¬ 
able was the profession of agriculture, that the children of the sun at Cusco, 
set an annual example of industry, by cultivating a field with their own 
hands, which they denominated their triumph over the earth. The conse¬ 
quences of this laudable example of the Incas, and unremitting industry of 
tho people, was the nnfrequoncy of famines in Peru, thougli a country 
much less fertile than Mexico, where these were frequent. 

The food of the Peruvians was chiefly vegetables, of which they gene¬ 
rally made two meals a-day, being sparing in their diet. As intoxication 
was severely prohibited by the Incas, this vice was by no means so preva¬ 
lent among them as among the Mexicans. Their onlinary diversions were 
numerous, but among them martial exercises and foot-races held a chief 
place. The common people were forbidden to hunt; this favourite diver¬ 
sion being reseived* for the nobles. A general hunting-match was per¬ 
formed annually by order of the Inca, to destroy the wild animals; bul 
female deer were allovt^ed to escape, if not too old to have young. The 
flesh of the slain animals was divided amongst the people ; as also the wool 
of the slain glamas, but that of the vicuna was reserved for the children of 
the sun. Nqtbing was accounted so disgraceful in Peru as idleness. By 
the strict orders of the Incas, this vice was severely prohibited; every man, 
even the highest ranks, v/as instructed in some mechanical profession or 
trade; and, as owing to the want of an alphabet in Peru, there was no 
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reading, nmvh of tlicir leisure time jvas (fecupied in these pursuits. ,Arti- 
cles necessary for domestte use were mAtTufactured by each for himself. 
No man was by profession a weaver, a shoemaker, or a tailor, but every 
man was skilled inatl^se yts. This ci)Vum 8 tance, however much it might 
facilitate the exertioifS of individual genius, was certainly detrimental to the 
perfection of the arts in general; for wherever particular professions are 
exercised by particular persons, comparative perfection is soon aitaiped. 
In the mechanical arts their progi-ess was considerable. They had gold¬ 
smiths and silversmiths, who made a variety of articles for ornament arid 
use. They had not anvils of iron,'but used for that purpose 9 polished 
atone. Their hammers had no handles to add the forc.e pf the stroke, 
instead of bellows, long pipes were used, through which they blew with 
their mouths into the fife. When tljp article was sufficiently h#ated, they 
took it from the fire with a stick. TheAr fouuderies wert all in the open 
air ; they having discovered that the steam of metal, when confimed,^is preju¬ 
dicial to health. Instead of iron, copper or flint was used in constructing 
their hatchets. They had neither saws, nor planes, nor augurs ; nor any 
thing to supply the place of nails, except cords. Their masons used sharp 
pebbles or flints in shaping or polishing theii- stones. With the mechanical 
jjowei’s they were unacquainted,—the lever perhaps excepted. Every 
thing wae accomplished hy the accumulation of human strength, brute 
animals never having been used to aid their efforts. Their threads were 
made of the sinews of animals, the fibres of plants, or the bark of trees ; 
their combs were thorns set in the side of a piece of cane ; their razors 
were sharp flints ; and their mirrors burnished copper. 

In arithmetic, they counted by strings of various colours, on which they 
made knots. By this mode, strange as it appears to us, the Peruvians 
could add, subtract, multiply, and divide, as expeditiously as Europeans 
by the aid of figures. Their geometry proceeded no faijther than the mea¬ 
surement of their lands, and fixing the boundai'ies of their provinces; but 
they had maps of several parts of the country, and j)articularly one of the 
city of Cusco and its vicinity, which would not have disgraced an Euro¬ 
pean artist. Their astronomy was confined to observations of the sun, 
moon, and the planet Venus. They ascertained by the motions of Venus, 
that she differed from other stars; and noted the change, increase, and 
decrease of the moon. They knew the annual revolutions of the sun, and 
marked the equinoctial, and the winter .and summer solstices. The former 
was ascertained by certain nillars erecied for the purpose, which at that 
])eiiod gave no shadow ; the latter was ascertained by the rising an<l setting 
of the sun in a direct line with a range of towers built in a direction pro¬ 
per for that purpose. Of the true figure of the earth, they were utterly 
ignorant; as also of the cause and nature of eclipses, especially those of 
the sun, which they, in co amon with many other ancient nations, ima¬ 
gined to be occasioned by their sins. Their annual periods were com¬ 
puted by solar revolutions; and by that of the moon they regulated their 
months, which were divided into four quarters of seven days each, so that 
their week was that of the old world. 

Their poetry and their philosophy were alike superficial; but their mor¬ 
ality, however lame and imperfect, was far superior to that of the other 
American tribes. Parental authority and filial submission were strongly 
inculcated amongst them. Strict subordination prevailed tnrough every 
department of society, from the Inca to the meanest subject. Over every 
ten families was placed a deenrion, whose business was to watch their con- 
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dnct| to see that they were iijduJtriou*, to provide them with seed \o^ sow 
their lands, amT with necessarift^ if they labouted under a want of either, 
and to look to the sick and aged. Over every 60 families was placed 
another inspector. Ovar 100 families another ^as appointed; and so on 
progressively to 1000 families, over whom was the highest inspector. 
Over all these was a national censor, who examined the conduct of all 
these ihapectors down to the decurion, who in their turn were subjected to 
eacfi other’s inspection. The chief officers of state were under the inspec¬ 
tion of the national censor. Not only the families, but the individuals 
under each decurion, were carefully registered, and every change induced 
by maniages,. births, or dfaths, was exactly noted; so that the Inca 
in a very short time be informed of the actual state and population of his 
empire. All this minute mechanism,and close inspection proves the des¬ 
potism of ^he sy»tem; but if ti-sMition is to be credited, the powers of 
governpient were never abused. Polygamy was prohibited; children re¬ 
mained under the care of their parents till 25 ; and marriage contracted 
before that period, without parental consent, was declared illegal. None 
were allowed to marry out of their own tribe ; but the Incas being believed 
to be of divine descent, each reigning prince was obliged to marry his 
nearest female relation, to preserve the purity of his blood. In others, 
incest was punished with death ; as also adultery, murder, robbery, and 
indeed every crime, all their punishments being capital. The rule of their 
morality was the arbitrary will of the Inca, descendant of the sun, their 
chief if not solo divinity. An action was not considered good or bad in 
itself, or in reference to society, but simply as it was enjoined or prohibited 
by the Incas. 

But the chief proofs of Peruvian grandeur, industry, art, and civilization, 
are found in their public roads, aque<lucts, and buildings. From the mar¬ 
ket-place of Cusep, issued four roads, running towards the extremities of 
the empire, in the direction of the four cardinal points. These running 
north and south, were each 1,500 miles in length. One of these was 
CAn'ied along the sea-shore, through the plains; and another along the high 
ridge of the Andes, which still remains in many places entire,—a work of 
stupendous labour, carried over mountains and valleys, and places almost 
inaccessible to human foot, and at heights equalling that of Mont Blanc.' 
The road was 15 feet broad, paved with large and smooth flags, and fenced 
with a bank of turf on each side, and -to preserve, as much as possible, the 
level of the road, the hollows were filled up, and eminences levelled. At 
proper distances, tambas, or lodging-houses, accomjtanied with other build¬ 
ings for storehouses, were erected for the accommodation of the Inca and 
his attendants, when journeying through his dominions. This monument 
is a decisive proof how far the Peruvians had advanced in civilization be¬ 
yond all other American tribes, not even excepting the Mexicans, to whom 
public roads were hardly known. Even in civilized Europe, it was long 
before such useful modes of facilitating communication were adopted. The 
Komafi roads, so justly admired for their length, solidity, and durability, 
and as monuments of former power and high civilization, were destroyed 
by the destructive inroads of the barbarians; and at the time when the 
Spaniards entered Peru, no European state could boast of any work of 

' This immlKlse elevation, however, lias contributed to the superior preservation of 
the road; and as the Penivians were unacquainted with the use of draught-animals, 
and farts and carriages, which wear out roads much more rapidly than the tread of 
humauTcet, this circumstance has also tended to preserve it almost entire. 
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public utility to be compared with this treat public rood of the*Incas. As 
the Peruvians were unacquainted with jJjq^uae of arches, and, from the 
want of tools, could work but on a lin^d scale in wood, they could not, 
construct bridges ^either of stone or ofi timber, over those innumerable and 
impassable torrentes ^hich crossed thmr great roaUs: to supply this defect, 
ingenuity suggested the device of rope-bridges, pretty similar in construc¬ 
tion to the sangkas, or rope-bridges constructed by the natives ^f Tibet 
and northern Hindostan. In the lower plains, the rivers were passed in 
balzas, or floats furnished with masts and sails, by means of which these 
balzas could not only go swiftly before the wind, but veer about, and tack 
with great celerity. In this, the Peruvians excelled all the oilier Ameri- 
^lin tribes, who were only acquainted with the oar. As Peru is a dry and 
sterile region, not only irrigating canals, but also aqueducts were built, to 
supply the deficiency of water, anc^to^convey it from one plase to another. 
Remains of these aqueducts (says Humboldt) are still found in the mari¬ 
time part of Pern, extending from three to four miles. The (Spaniards 
destroyed these solid and useful works ; and that part of Peru has since 
become another Persia,—a desert destitute of vegetation. 

The solidity of their stone-structures was astonishing. Their architec¬ 
ture was limited, indeed, to the wants of a nation of mountuneers; it had 
neither, columns, nor pilasters, nor circular arches. Inhabiting a rocky 
country and elevated plains almost destitute of trees, they were not led, 
like the Greeks and Romans, to imitate in their architecture the details of 
a construction in wood. Simplicity, symmetry, and solidity, were the 
three distinguishing features of Peruvian buildings. The temple of Cay 
ambo, the palaces of the Incas at Callo and Cannar, the ruins of Tiabu- 
anacu and of the fortress of Cusco, are all proofs of this. The mins of the 
temple of the sun at Cusco, arc formed of stones 1.5 and 16 feet square, 
and which, though of the most irregular shapes imaginable—os the Pera- 
vians were ignorant of the art of hewing them to a paiticular form—^are 
yet joined so exactly that not the least void is perceptible. Acosta mea¬ 
sured some stones which were 38 feet long, 18 feet broad, and 6 feet 
thick ; stones of the same enormous size, were found at the ruins of Tia- 
huanacu; those used in the palace at Cannar were,not so large, none ex¬ 
ceeding eight feet long. The stones are still more i-emarkable for the 
beauty and variety of their shapes than for their size, and were for the 
V ^8t part joined together without cement. It is not, however, strictly 
true—as has been asserted by Robcr.'son and others—that the Peruvians 
,vvere ignorant of the prc^ierties a.id use of mortar: Humboldt and his 
companions recognized cement in the walls of Cannar, and in the three • 
palaces of the Inca at Llano de Pullal, each of which is more than 190 
feet long. The walls of Cannar are of freestone, 20 feet high, and, includ¬ 
ing the fortifications, more than 480 feet long. The cement of these walls, 
and the other buildings &c Pullal, is a mixture of small stones and argilla¬ 
ceous marl, which effervesces with acids, and is a trae mortar, which 
Humboldt detached in considerable portions with a Itnife, by digging into 
the interstices, which were left between the parallel layers of the stones. 
Not only was this marly mortar employed in the great edifices of Parica- 
tambo, but even a kind of asphaltum or bitumen was used,—a mode of 
construction known on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris from the 
remotest antiquity. One great defect in their buildings ,prose from the 
want of windows; all the light was from the doors, so that the interior of 
their buildings was dark and gloomy. 

vr. « 
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Such i8*a brief outline of thelancient Peruvians, their religion,* civil 
government, maaners, customaN^l what progress they had made in the 
mechanical arts, as far as can be deduced from traditionary records, and the 
remains of their roads, buildings, and antiauities.^ 


CHAP. IV.—POPULATION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

The population of Peru Proper appeara never to have been great; and 
Bouguer has observed that the mins of the ancient villages are generally 
30 miles distant from each other. In all ‘the dominions of the Incas, Cusco 
was the only place that was entitled to the appellation of a city; tlTc^ 
people every where else lived in detached habitations dispemed over the 
country, or ^t the utmost, settled in stnall villages. From the nature of 
the country, its population never could have been very great. It is cer¬ 
tain, that though the Indian population have greatly declined in numbers 
since the loss of their independence, yet the declension has not been so 
great as some authors have’asserted. A Peravian author, named Feyjoo, 
who wrote in 1763, affirmed that according to an enumeration of the in¬ 
habitants of Peru, made by the archbishop of Lima, in 1551, there were 
8,258,000 Indians. By an enumeration, made in 1793, by orderg of the 
viceroy Gil Lemos, the number of Indians did not exceed 600,000. If 
the former statement, therefore, had been true, the present native popula¬ 
tion would not have amounted to l-13th of its former number. The as¬ 
sertion of Feyjoo, however, is entirely false, for, on a careful inspection of 
the archives of Lima, by father Cisneros, it has been discovered that this 
supposed population of more than 8,000,000, rests on no historical docu¬ 
ment; and Feyjoo has since confessed, that his assertion was merely 
founded on a suppositious calculation from the enumeration of so many 
rained towns since tlie era of the conquest, which seemed to him strong 
proofs of an immense population. As the examination of error frequently 
leads to the discovery of truth. Father Cisneros found, on searching the 
archives of the 16th century deposited at Lima, that the viceroy Toledo 
estimated, from an examination which he made in person of the kingdom 
of Peru from Tumbez to Chnquisaca—which is nearly the extent of the 
present republic—only about 1,500,000 Indians, or 900,000 more than 
the present number. But as the ancient empire of the Incas contained, in 
addition to the present bounds of the viceroyalty, the kingdom of Qtiito 

“rlfnfnnn* was probably npwaids, 

of 4,o00,000 persons, when in its most flouiishing state. The number of 
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and the Indians have So many reasons to conceal their real numbeis tbaJ 
the retuws were considerably under the real truth. Estalla, therefore 
estimated the population of Peru at 1,400,000 or at least 1,300,000 Sri 
sons, liie latest returns we have seen state it at 1,700,000 “ 

The declension of the Indian population is owing, not merely to the 
inhumanity of the first conquerors and the mistaken policy of ■ u 

government, but to many other causes, as the labours of the minT H 
ravages of imported European diseases, and the abuse of intoxicating 
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liquors. This last circumstance is/nostfefficiently destructive. "Ulloasays 
tliut the use of spirits is fatal to more InUiMlts in one year* than the ‘hiiues 
are in fifty. The Indians of the Sierra^ or high country, are so immo- , 
derately fond of asde^it spirits, that th^ are often found dead in the fields 
at break of day, frotn the debauch of the preceding night. In 1739, the 
government was obliged to prohibit entirely the use of spirituous liquors, 
on account of an epidemic fever then raging among the Indiana, which 
owed its destructive powers in a-great measure to their habits of drunken¬ 
ness. . It is difficult to assign the real cause or causes of. this extraordinary 
propensity to this brutish vice. If we are to believe their traditionary 
^history, it was unknown to their ancestors the ancient Peruvians ; and the 
manufacture or sale of any intoxicating beverage, was strictly forbidden by 
the Incas. Those idl^ and slothful habits which they have coq^racted since 
the conquest, contrasted with the lahonions‘pursuits of their ancestors, and 
a conscious and ever present sense of their fallen apd servile^condition, and 
the impossibility of ever recovering their pristine importance, *'may have 
paved the way for this degrading vice. Drinkipg and gambling are, as it 
is well known, vices peculiar to the savage tribes, firhere ignorance and 
idleness form the predominant feature of their character. The measles 
and small pox also carry off vast numbers. A pestilential fever, in 1720, 
swept away the inhabitants of whole villages, and caused everywhere the 
greatest mortality. Another cause, which is continually diminishing the 
aboriginal race, and which must finally extirpate it, is the progress of the 
other castes. It is observed, that wherever the Indians are settled along 
with the Spaniards, their numbers decrease. Emigrations of the natives to 
the adjacent viceroyalties, are frequent and numerous, which also tends to 
diminish their numbers. 

The Peruvians, like the Mexicans, are copper coloured. According to 
Humboldt, this colour is peculiar to the whole American races, from La¬ 
brador to the Straits of Magellan ; and climate he affirms to have no per¬ 
ceptible influence on their complexion; some tribes may be darker than 
others, but this is independent of climate. The natives of the Rio Negro 
are Uurker than those of the Lower Oroonoko, though they enjoy a much 
cooler temperature. Near the source of the Oroonoko, there are tribes of 
a very light complexion, surrounded by other tribes much swarthier. The 
I.idians of Chili, and on the tops of the Andes, are as dark as the in¬ 
habitants of the plains ; though the former are clothed, and the latter go 
almost naked, and those y'arts of the body which are constantly covered, 
are as dark as those which are always expoaed. The Mexicans are darker 
than the natives of’Quito; and those wfio live near the Rio Gila are 
swarthier than those of Guatimala. Contrary to the information obtained 
by Volney concerning the North American Indians, Humboldt maintains 
that in all Spanish Amei'ea the diildren of the Indians are copper-coloured 
from the moment of their birth; and the caciques, who are alwap clothed, 
have all parts of their body of the same copper colour, except the palms 
of their hands and the soles of their feet. The Peruvians genei^ly have 
beards more or less, though less than those of the Mexicans; there are 
individuals, however, who have neither htur nor beard. Their hair is black, 
laalc, coarse, long, and shining, and seldom changes to grey. Unless their 
days are shortened by intoxication, the Indians are a long-lived race. 
They suffer less from wounds or bruises, and are less subject to personal 
deformities than the other castes. A crooked spine is not seen amongst 
them ; and veiy few of them are squint-eyed or lame. In theqrrovinces 
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afflicted t^ith tliose glandular suklliiigs, called goitres, common ill high 
Alpirfe regions, the Indiana ar^gwmpted from them, and even the Mesti¬ 
zoes rarely suffer from that mala^. 

Besides the race of Peruvian IniMans, many other |n(^n tribes exist on 
the east of the Andes, in the Montma Ileal, anif on the Upper Maranon 
and its tributary streams. The number of Indian tribes in the Montana 
Real aad Steppe of the Holy Sacrament, amount to S5, according to 
Fatlier Girval, of whom he pretends to have converted ■1, the Panos, (Jam~ 


bos, Chipeos, and, Piros. The common deity of all these tribes is the 
* Moon; bnt they dread a demon called ijie Niigi, whom they regard as the 
cause of alb their calamities^ Their chief food is the desk of beasts and bir<^ 
No chief is acJAiowiedged by them, except daring war, when he who Ts 
thought to Ifpre most courage and cunning is elected. But before he is 
admitted to Ahe chipf command^ be js Sibjected to many cruel proofs of his 
constancy atffl courage, .one of them being a most severe whipping. The 
men wefti.a coat of coarse cotton, while the women only gird their loins 
with the chUundi. Their heads are adorned with the brilliant plumage of 
irds, but their bodies and faces are tatooed with various colours. Some 
tribes are more humane and courteous ; while others, as the Casivas and 

ofZTrr^’ The latter, however, and the numerous tribe 

01 tfie C/«pe<^aro of so fair a colour, and so ample a beard, that tliev 
esemble the Europeans. Both these tribes being situated on the Paebitea 
and Its vicinity between V- 35' and 8o S. lat. tL singular c^Lmstoce 
defos all the theones of the influence of climate upon the human race. 

?' f'™™ M™.., dn,«moi«oni. 

be possessed of unrifalied beauty of face and form, t^e wolnii 1 ' 

defend their hovels and chSren ^Thri“' '^ere ready to 

banks of the Yupnra go wllX ^akS 1 ^ 0 "^ 

of the Maranon from 60 liaon- ^ k i i inhabit the banka* 

leagues below tbaro” the fesT ^apo, to 14 

tent of 200 leagues Their seftl '***' “^*1® •“ the river, an ex- 

Acuna, in 163^1^ TeLeir«SrrtL''-‘L*%""r"™ *" of 

and for 50 leagues N. and S of the Ma™ distance; 

sight of the bafks, such w^' theS su^S "if “ 
lies ‘ Flat heads,’ from* a custom Omaguas signi- 

forehead and occiput of their infant , them of confining the 

p.rf«d, to js, z zzsiiz r’''. “ ”«i»"»» 
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are almost without the faculty of memiry, though in other rJspects the 
most docile, civilized, andsrational savagk^n the Marandn. They were 
lately taught by llequena to make bi^ of the yitca. The Gniaguas, 
another tribe on thj ^npura, are caniii^ls, and return from war with the 
hearts of their enemies fastened round their necks* They even salt human 
flesh, and regard it as a most savoury repast. The Casibos, on the Pachi- 
tea and the Mayro, are also anthropophagi or cannibals; and do net hesi¬ 
tate, under the pressure of famine, to kill one another by surprise. Of the 
Sufyebos, some are remarkably fair; and they use a neat dress in the form 
of a tunic. The Yures on the I^utumayo or Iza Parana, are noted for 
their skill in poisons. The Iqttilos, on the Ngnay, are dexteA)us at the 
Mice; and are the only tribe which adores rude statues o? quadrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles. The Atnachucas, on the Abujay, which joins the 
Maranon from the east, and by wRidk tb^ Portuguesa might enter the 
Steppe of the Holy Sacrament, are large of stature^nd corpplent. They 
are always engaged in war, and do nut believe that there are an^ nations 
in the world, except those on the Maranon anjl Abujay. The Setebos, 
Cocaiaas, and Mayna.i tribes, are situated towards the mouth of the Gual- 
laga, and on those of the Tunguragua. The Combos will take a whole 
year to hollow out a canoe from one tree, 15 or 20 yards in length, and 
from b Xp 1 quarters broad, which is accomplished by the means of sharp 
stones and fire. These, with a number of other tribes on the Apurimac or 
Ucayale, before it is joined by the Tunguragua, flatten the heads of their 
infants, in order, like the Omaguas, to resemble the full moon. The girls 
go entirely naked, while tlie married women wear a slight cincture ; but 
among many other tribes, complete nakedness is universal. They seem to 
believe in one god, of a human form, who retired to heaven after making 
the earth ; but do not venture to adore him, except during earthquakes, 
which they believe to proceed from the footsteps of their god, who visits 
tie- earth in order to sea how many exist. They also l)elieve in an evil 
s[>irit, of whom the most sagacious, for the sake of emolument, dare to 
declare themselves the priests, and regulate in his name, amours, intrigues, 
health end sickness, and their little warlike campaigns. They also believe 
in another life, and imagine that thunders are the battles of that distant 
world. Some believe in transmigration, and suppose that the souls of their 
chiefs animate tigers and monkeys. The dead are disinterred after a cer¬ 
tain ‘eriod, and the bones washed and preserved ; but some tribes eat the 
flesh of their dead. Besides the chase and fishing as means of subsistence, 
tljcv cultivate a few herbs, particularly the yuca, with which they make 
mazato. In order to cultivate the yuca, they^cut down the trees with stone 
axes; and Father Girval brought one from Manoa, made of the stone 
called by the Spaniards fly’s wing; but they have also axes of copper. 
As to the respective numbers of these tiibes, we have no account whatever. 

Stale of Society, Manners, and Customs.} The state of society, and the 
character of the Creoles, is here much the same as in J^he rest of Spanish 
America. The Indians of Peru occupy the same place in the scale of society 
as in Mexico. They are described by Humboldt and Estalla in very dWerent 
colours from those used by Raynal, Kotzebue, and Marmontel. They 
are in the same fallen and degraded state as the Aztecs of Mexico; and 
their fate is a striking proof of the moral influence of social situation over 
the human mind. There is not a class of men under the sun better fenced 
with a host of protecting laws against the tyranny and injustice of their 
rulers, than the Indiana of Spanish America; and yet, in spite (jf such 
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legislative enactments in their f^our^ none liave suffered more severely 
froin rapacity rfhtl oppression^aJ nowhere ha^ the conquered so much 
degenerated. Placed by these ^y laws in a state of perpetual pupilage, 
the Indians can never iiyprove ; eAluded from all i^^pourse with strang¬ 
ers, and living under their own caciques, as a separate race, their intellects 
are never enlightened, and their ignorance is perpetuated ; the very multi¬ 
plicity* of the laws in their favour, has produced a corresponding busy 
intdi'ference of priests and magistrates in their concerns, who are thus en¬ 
abled, on pretext of serving, deeply to injure them. Their privileges excite 
the envy and hatred of the other castes, and alienate them from them ; and 
they are plundered and despised by the mixed races, and even by thg. ■ 
negroes. Their capacities are said to be very limited, and they possess 
little or no variety of character. Th^ are melancholy, from temperament; 
timid and 'dastardly, from oppression ; cowardly in moments of danger; 
savage and pruel after., victory ; and severe and inexorable in the exercise 
of authdrity. They stand greatly in awe of the Spaniards, and are docile 
and obedient to their copimands, but secretly hate them and shun their 
society, and only dislike them less than they do the Mulattoes and Ne¬ 
groes. They are distrustful in their temper, and suspect every one who 
does them a kindness of a design to impose upon them; they are stout 
and robust; capable of enduring labour, but lazy, dirty, and improvident. 
Their habitations are miserable hovels, destitute of all conveniences, and 
disgustingly filthy. Their dress is poor and mean, and their food coai-se 
and scanty. Their propensity to spirituous liquors has been already men¬ 
tioned. Their religion is still tainted with that of their forefathers; but 
they are gi-eat observers of the external rites and ceremonies of the Rom¬ 
ish church, and spend large sums of money in masses and processions, a 
species of profusion on which they are naturally encouraged by the priests. 
From this view of their piesent state, it is clear that, though the most nu¬ 
merous caste, they are utterly unfit to be the governing party. Specula- 
tists who recommended the invasion of Spanish America, in order to 
emancipate the native race, were utterly ignorant of their true character and 
real situation. 

The constitution of society, with the different modifications of disposition 
and temper, and the manners, customs, habits, and views, peculiar to each 
grade of the I'eruvian population, are so similar to those already described 
under preceding articles, that there is no need of entering any farther into 
the subject. The only remarkable difference lies in this, that the inequal¬ 
ity of fortune, so conspicuoqs in Mexico, is not nearly so great in Peiiu, 
and especially at Lima. TBi^re, an annual income of 80,000 francs, or 
XS.SSS sterling, is very uncommon; and Humboldt says, that he knew of 
no Peruvian family who possessed a clear and fixed revenue of 130,000 
francs, or je6,417 sterling, annually. 

Religion and Liieralnre.^ The ruling religion of Peru is the Roman 
Catholic. The archbishop of Lima is head of the Peruvian spiritnal cor- 
ponttion, haring under him four suffragans, namely, the bishops of Are- 
quipa, Truxillo, Cusco, and Guamanga. Besides the chapters of these 
bishoprics, there were 557 curates of the royal presentation under the old 
regime. 

Besides the regular clergy, there are, as in other parts of Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, missionaries appointed for teaching and converting the savage tribes 
to the east of Peru. This charge was, till very lately, intrusted to the 
Jesuits,—the most politic, persevering, and ambitious, as well as the best 
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informed of all the Catholic orders. • Upln Ae dissolutiot^ of that Updy, 
the charge fr converting 4|id civilizing tOir^ndians fell into the hands of 
the Franciscans of Lima. " It is to the missionaries entirely that we are 
indebted for any in&trfiatityi that we polsess of the regions to the east of 
the Andes; and it wTts certainly a work of immense difficulty and danger, 
to cross their different ranges, exposed to privations and death among the 
rude and ferocious tribes of the Maranon and its tributary streams. *Tl\p8e 
missions were begun in 1638 ; and so indefatigable were the Jesuits in 
their endeavours to reclaim and convert the savages, that, at the commence¬ 
ment of the 18th century, besides Boija on the Tunguragua ai^d its de- 
•^endencies—which was their chief missionary stsBion—they Itad 39 towns, 
founded mostly by their own labour and charge, 18 missionaries, and 
26,000 converts ; and itere on ternjp of amity with different ’large and 
populous tribes. There are a number tbf passes in the* Andes to these 
missionary stations, denominated the missionary passes, from *theii; disco¬ 
verers the Jesuits; they are very difficult of ascent, as the western side of 
the eastern ridge of the Andes is extremely abrupt, and full of precipices 
and morasses of melted snow, so as to form a strong bulwark between 
Peru and the savages to the E. The destruction of the Jesuits, and 
several insunections among the Indians, proved almost ruinous to the cause 
of the mi'^ions. The rebellion of Juan Sanchez, called Atabualpa, who 
pretended to be descended from the Incas, in 1742, occasioned the utter 
destruction of many missionary stations to the east of Tarma, Huamalies, 
and Caxamarquillo. In 1754, the missionaries resumed their cares in the 
district between Caxamarquillo or Pataz, and the Gnallaga, or port of the 
Montana Ileal. This ridge having been passed at different times, the river 
Manoa was disclosed in 1757. The new missions were scarcely established 
on the Manoa, when it was discovered from an old map preserved in the 
religious college of Ocopa, that by the route of Pozuzo, jmd from its con¬ 
fluence with the Mayro, a navigation was opened to the Pachitea, and 
thence to the Lcayale or Maranon and Manoa; but when these missions 
were explored in 1767, it was found that all the preachers bad been slain 
by the ('hipeos, who had returned to their former idolatry. Missionary 
laboura were, however, again renewed in this quarter; and with so great 
success, that in 1788, there were 103 missionary stations to the east of the 
Andes. In 1791, the viceroy of Peru received a special order to extend 
and -.ecure the labours of the missionaries ; in consequence of which, the 
travels and voyages of Fathers Sobreviela and Girval were executed, which 
have thrown so much new light on the geogramhy of the Upper Maranon 
and the tracts watered by its streams. The ^sident of the missions has 
his residence at the Lake of the Great Cocama, near the confluence of the 
Guallaga and Tunguragua. The settlement is on an elevated spot on the 
borders of the Lake Hevi; ’rere also resides a lieutenant-governor. The 
number of converted Indians in its vicinity, in 1791, was 8,895 ; with 19 
curates, and a superior of the missions. Tlie curates ha^e each 200 dol¬ 
lars annually, and the superior S33, paid at the treasury of Quito,, and 
chiefly remitted in effects; the Indian servants hunt and fish, and labour 
little fields of rice, cotton, and sugar canes. The lieutenant-governor, who 
resides at the settlement, is assisted in civil matters by a cacique of the 
Maynas. Boys of ten or twelve years old are, with pleasing assiduity, 
trained to the magistracy, being annual inspectors of the conduct of their 
comrades, and correcting small offences ; crimes, which are very rare, are 
reported to the judges by the youtlifnl inspectors. The courage and* zeal 
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of the missionafes in thus ha^iing their lives, after f 

their predecessor and brethre^the savages,jfre 

Occupied in teaching them the ai^ and comforts of ife, 

decent and innocent sustenance, wAatever a Prtlie^ajt •^y 

religion, he cannot deny the applause due to their f"-- f f« f 

The language of the ruling people in Peru was called the Q«ec*«a , and 
is still cultLted by the Spanish clergy as indispensable *« 
of the natives.. The sounds 6, d, f, g, r, are wanting; but when ‘he 
Spanish grammafians add the x and they forget that their own x is an 
ft or *A,lid their . is equally expressed by . or c The gramn'av ^ 
this language, and it was Said that .of the Tehuels or Patagons, is neatly ae 
variegated and artificial as that of the Greeks, hmice our wonder at the 
refinement’of the Sanscrit may perhaps suffer consRlerable abatement, the 
Quechua ts said ff) have been a ftew language established by the Incas. 
The uni^vershy of St Mark, founded at Lima in 1576, is the only seat ot 
literature in Peru. 


CHAP. VI—GOVERNMENT—REVENUE AND COMMERCE. 

This country has adopted a federal constitution, nearly similar to that of 
Colombia. Its army amounts to 7,500 men; and its navy is cmnposed of 
one ship of the line, one frigate, and five small vessels. 

Jievenue.^ The revenue arises chiefly from the annual coinage at Lima, 
and the duties on commerce, both foreign and domestic. It is impossible 
to state with precision the amount of revenue, whether gross or net. The 
former was estimated by Humboldt at 4,000,000 dollars, or L900,000 
sterling annually; and the latter at 1,000,000 dollars, or £225,000 ster¬ 
ling annually; so that, by this estimate, three-fourths of the whole revenue 
were consumed ia the expenses of the administration. 

Commerce.^ Peru trades with Europe, the East Indies, coastwise with 
Mexico, Guatimala, and Cl.ili, and overland with the provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, including Buenos Ayres, &c. Its exports are chiefly gold and 
silver, wine and brandy, sugai', Jesuit’s bark, salt, the fine wool of the 
vicunna, or sheep of the Andes, which is manufactured into beautiful 
shawls, coarse woollens, and other manufactures of little value. It receives 
in return European goods, live stock, provisions, tallow, cacao, Paraguay 
tea, coca leaf, indigo, timber, cordage, pitch, copper, and iron. Its com¬ 
merce ranges under three heads: that by land, with the Rio de la Plata 
provinces ; that by sea with the other colonies; and that with Europe.' 

The exports of Peru to Potosi and the other provinces of the Rio Plata, 
are valued by Estalla at more than 2,000,000 dollars, or £450,000 ster¬ 
ling annually, and the imports at 800,000 dollars, or £180,000 sterling 
annually; so that the balance in favour of Peru is 1,200,000 dollars, 
or £270,000 stcrlii^, independent of the profits on the carriage of the 
goods, which belongs also to Peru, as the carriers are Peruvians. Cusco 
and 'Areqnipa are the centre through which this trade passes. The chief 
exports to the Plata, are brandy, wine, maize, sugai-, pimento, indigo, and 
woollens; the brandy alone, amounts nearly to a million of dollars, or 
£225,000 sterling; the woollens—which are next in value—^are chiefly 
made in Peru, but part of them are brought from Quito. A great part of 
the woollens are manufactured at Lambayeque, where the Indians have 
applied themselves so assiduously to agriculture, manufactures, and com¬ 
merce, as greatly to surpass the Spaniards; and as the produce of their 
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farms and manufacturing industry, is fre^from the alcabaia and* all other 
taxes, they have advantages over the oth« castes, of which*they want’only 
industry and ability to make a proper ns/. The provinces of the Rio Plata 
used formerly to ta^e|woollen8 to,a la|ge amount from Quito, but it is 
now found more ecoaomicSl to procure them from Europe by the way of 
Buenos Ayres. The indigo exported from Peru, is previously imported 
from Guatimala. The chief imports from the Rio Plata, are mules,>8heep, 
hams, tallow, wool, coca leaf, Paraguay tea, and a small quantity of* tin 
from Oruro ; 20,000 mules are annually imported from ’^ucuman, for the 
service of the mines. The commerce of Peru by sea with the other Span- 
s ish colonies, is chiefly carried on by the port of ^allao, and those of Arica, 
Tayta, &c. The amount of this commerce with Chili, Guayaquil, Panama, 
and Guatimala, for the years 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, pi'csents an 
annual average of £465,034) 15f. of Imports*; exports, i^381,324 8.v. 5rf.; 
balance against Peru, £83,700. 

Forty-one vessels, of different sizes and kinds, were formeny eftijiloyed 
in this trade; and all of them, except three, belonged to Pern ; their com¬ 
bined tonnage amounted to 351,500 cwt., and they were manned by 1,460 
seamen. The chief exports to Chili, are European goods (previously im¬ 
ported at Callao), sugar, coarse woollens made in Peru, indigo from 
Guatimala, salt, cotton, pita yarn, and some other trifling articles. The 
imports are chiefly wheat, copper, negroes, tallow, wine, Paraguay tea,* 
salt meat, timber, cordage, and leather. Three-fourths of the exports to 
Guayaquil consist of European goods ; and the remainder, of flour, brandy, 
and copper. The imports are chiefly cacao and timber. There is also 
imported into Peru, on the account of government, a considerable quantity 
of tobacco, the produce of Guayaquil, which is afterwards re-exported to 
Chili, but this is not included in the preceding statement. The trade of 
Panama has decreased since the middle of the last century, and is now 
reduced almost to nothing. The exports to Panama ai-6 coarse woollens, 
sugar, flour, and brandy; and the only returns are a small importation of 
cacao and timber, and the remnants of a slave trade, daily diminishing. 
The wines and brandies of Peru might be exported with advantage to San 
Bias, for the consumption of Sonora, Cinaloa, and California. 

The commerce with the mother-country was carried on by Porto Bello 
and Panama, till 1748, when register-ships were substituted for galleons; 
and the passage by Cape Horn, for the circuitous route formerly in use 
lilt; doubling of Cape Horn, formerly po much dreaded by navigators, has 
new become, in the progress of navigation, of little difficulty or danger 
e\ jn to small vessels of the United States America. When the circui- 
‘ons route of Porto Bello and Panama was abandoned, the first Spanish 
vessels which sailed by Cape Horn were insured at 20 per cent, of their 
value; but the vessels which now perform this voyage, were latterly in¬ 
sured against sea-risk, at C.idiz, for 2 per cent. Still the trade was clogged 
and fettered with much useless expense and unnecessary delay, and sub¬ 
jected to an arbitrary license, granted or withheld, or burdened with restric¬ 
tions, just as it suited the whim or interest of the m'mister. Theso'regis- 


• The article of tea, which is imported from Paraguay, is not the China tea, Mit is 
infused in the same manner, and is In as general use there as *'*« China tea is m Oreat 
Britain, in such universal request is tins refreshment among the natives, tliat it is 
the mines coul^ not be wSked without it. Us Rf **«" P™C^n«^ 
ill thU country; but as the intercourse increa^, it wiU ™ 

if it is found equally acceptable to the general taste here as in South America, prove a 
rival to the China tea. * 
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imports increased, and the produce of the mines nearly doubled. I'loin 
1714 to 1739, the wHble export! of f’eru to’Eurqpe, by the galleons, 
averaged 2,125,000 dollars, or £478,125 sterling. 

rS re^ste^-ships, from 1748 to 1778, was 4,260,479 dollars or 
/qr.«fl07 Ij 6d. From 1785 to 1794, since the establishment of free 
tfa^e!’S6,88^ or £1,504.546 17.. 6rf. From 1785 to 1789, 
the whole exports from Cadiz to X/ima, including Spanish and foreign 
produce, amounted in value, with the* addition, of 22 per cent, duty, to 
32,397,453.5^ dollars, or £7,289,426 9f. sterling, averaging 6,476,490^ 
dollars, or £l-,456,885 5.. sterling. The value nf the above exports at 
Lima, including 22 per cent, to bring* the official value to tlie market price 
at Cadi.., was 4^,099,313.6| dollars, or £9,465,594 19.. sterling, being 
9,701,860 flollars, or £2,182,918 10.. sterling more than the price at 
Cadiz. The quantity of gold and silver in coin and bullion, exported from 
Lima, from 1785 to 1789, was 27,86l,700.3| dollars, and the other pro¬ 
ducts 3,624,656.7 dollars: total, 31,486,357.3| dollars, or £7,084,429 
17.. 9fd., or 6,297,271.2.6 dollars, or £1,416,885 16.. 6rf. sterling annu¬ 
ally. Of these exports, the precious metals averaged 5,572,340 dollars, 
or £1,253,768 10.. sterling annually. The value of these Atports at 
Cadiz, was 35,979,399.6| dollars, or 4,493,042 dollars more than at 
Lima; so that the balance of exports and imports during these five years, 
was 5,208,818 dollars, or £1,171,983 10.. against Peru. 

The official accounts of the Peruvian commerce for 1825 valued tlie 


total importations of that year at 15,541,750 francs. Owing to the 
diversity of the climates in the Vice-royalty of Peru, all kinds of European 
manufactured goods find a ready salo; those from England are mostly 
preferred to any other: indeed many can only be procured from that coun¬ 
try ; and the supplying of those by Great Britain to a population of a 
million and a half of people, must be considered a means of extending her 
commerce, and the decided preference given to them must be highly flattering 
as well as beneficial to the British nation. “ On entering a house in Lima, or 
in any other part of Peru that I visited,” says Stevenson, “ almost every 
object reminded me of England; the windows were glazed with English 
glass—the brass funiiture and ornaments on the commodes, tables, &c. 
were English—the chintz or dimity hangings, the linen and cotton dresses 
of the females, and the cloth coats, cloaks, &c. of the men, were all Eng¬ 
lish :—^the tables were covered either with plate or English earthenware, 
and English glass, knives, forks, &c.; and even the kitchen utensils, if of 
iron, were English; in fine, ^ith very few exceptions, all was either of 
English or South American manufacture. Coarse cottons, nankeens, and 
a few other articles were supplied by the Philippine company. Spain sent 
some iron, broad cloth, Barcelona prints, linen, writing paper, silks, and 
ordinary earthenwal'e. From the Italians they bad silks and velvets ; from 
the ]&'ench, linens, lace, silks, and broad cloth; from Germany, linens 
(platillos), common cutlery, and glass, every thing else either English or 
home manufacture. I do not hesitate to assert, .that goods of a superior 
quality always meet with early purchasers, because those who can afford 
to buy foreign goods always inquire for the best; and the more modem 
and foshionable the goods are, the better and the quicker is the sale. Thick 
broad cloths, in imitation of the Spanish San Fernando cloth, are best for 
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tlie interior; and the thin cloth, in jmit^ion of the French sedan cloth, is 
most suitable for Lima. ^T^e Manchestw broad flannels, lither twilfed or 
plain, with a long nap, dark and light blue, crimson and pink, bright green, 
pale yellow, browr;, irhite^ and any shades or half polours, are very saleable 
commodities, either^n the coast or in the interior. Kerseymeres, cords, 
and velveteens; Irish linens and common lawns cut into pieces of eight 
yards each, in imitation of the French bretagnes and estopillas • coarse 
linen in pieces of about thirty yards, imitating the German platillas; *and 
fine Scotch cambrics, as well as table linen, sheeting, &c., meet a great 
demand. All kinds of cotton good^, particularly stockings, muslins, and 
>,fashionable prints of delicate colours; also dask blue prints ?rith small 
white sprigs, &c., which are used for mourning by every class, are in com¬ 
mon use among the poor; besides dimities, jeans, and white quilts (Mar¬ 
seilles), which are all very saleable aMiclci. Silks, damask (crimson), 
ribbons, particularly narrow, and good velvets (black.), are in great demand. 
Glass and earthenware, all kinds of hardware and cutlery (fetf "forks), 
mechanics’ tools, large hammers and wedges for,the miners, spades, sho¬ 
vels, pick-axes, &c.; quicksilver, in the mining districts, also iron and 
steel, are saleable articles. Trinkets are not in much estimation, because 
the inhabitants seldom wear any that ai’e not of gold and precious gems. 
Hats are,well made in Lima, and the materials are of the best quality. 
Shoes and boots are another manufacture in which the natives excel, and 
their materials are tolerably good. The cordovans from Lambayeque are 
excellent. Drugs are extremely dear, for even those produced in different 
parts of the Spanish colonies are generally first sent to Europe, and thence 
back again, except, in Lima, the chinchona bark, sarsaparilla, copaiva bal¬ 
sam, guiacum, and some others, the produce of Peru.” 

The population of Peru is spread over a territory of vast extent; and 
there is here, as in other parts of South America, a total want of roads, 
canals, or bridges, to facilitate the transport of goods between distant parts. 
One great object of the independent government, will of course be to re¬ 
move these insuperable obstacles to its prosperity,—to excite the industry 
of the people,—to stir them up to an anxiety for their own improvement. 
If the internal communications of the country were improved, a free market 
would be opened for its rude produce, and the great obstructions which at 
present exist to the prosperity of its agriculture, its mines, and its other 
branches of industry, would be removed. 


CHAP. VII.—CHIEF CITIES. 

JI.IMA, the capital of Peru, is situated in the valley of Rimac, in S. lat. 
12 " 2', and W. long. 75° 62'. It was founded by Pizarro, in 1534, and 
denominated by him Los Reyes, or ‘ the City of Kings.’ Its situation is 
pleasant, and its temperature cool, considering the latitude. The river 
which crosses the city is very pure and transparent, watering the whole 
valley, and forming streams as it passes through the city, which run to most 
of the houses and water their gardens. Lima is four miles long b'y two 
broad, and is suiTOunded by brick walls with ramparts and bastions. The 
streets are handsome and straight, but the houses are generally only one 
story high, on account of the frequent earthquakes to which they are ex¬ 
posed. Like all the other Spanish cities, Lima has a great square in the 
centre, where all the principal streets terminate. The houses are built 
chiefly of wood, and some of sun-dried bricks ; the roofs are composetl of 
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reeds or tonvass mats, which in It country where it never raiuSi and where 
earthquakes ait frequent, are p^ferable to tiles or slatM. In the great 
square stand the viceregal and {(rchiepiscopal palaces, the cathedral, the 
univereity, the treasury, the arsendl, and the town I^L frees are planted 
all round the houses, to keep off the rays of tffe sun. The churches and 
convents are extremely rich, and many images of the saints are of massy 
gold, decorated with jewels. The city contains 8 churches; the streets 
are*355 in number; and the houses 3,941. The population of Lima was 
estimated in 18j0, at 87,000, of this number above 20,000 were whites, 
the remainder h/egroes, Indians, and Creoles. The rich ecclesiastics, pro¬ 
prietors of entailed estate|, military and civil officers, physicians, advocates, 
attornies, and artists, amount to nearly 19,000 of the population, the othefs 
being slaves or domestics. There are no manufactures of any kind; and 
the men, as usual in most cities o{ Spanish America, are inclined to sloth 
and indolence. Xmiuements are rare, and literature neglected. Cock- 
6ghting*is a Tavourite'amusement of the inhabitants on Sundays, and bull 
6glits are frequent. 

This city labours under one great disadvantage, sufficient to outweigh 
the delightfulness of the vicinity and the salubrity of the climate, namely, 
its exposure to frequent earthquakes. The first material shock was in 
1582, but not so dreadful as those which followed since. A tremendous 
visitation of this kind took place in 1586, which is still annuallif comme¬ 
morated. Those which followed were in 1609, 1630, 1654, 1678, 1687, 
and six shocks between that period and 1746. The two greatest earth¬ 
quakes were those of 1687 and 1746. The former began at four in the 
morning, and destroyed many of the houses; but when the inhabitants 
began to think that all further danger was over, about six, it returned with 
redoubled fury, and completely destroyed every house the former shock 
had left. During this convulsion the sea retired from the shores till it 
was out of sight, and then returned with vast billows, flowing far inland 
beyond its ordinary limits, and drowning many of the inhabitants. This 
shock was felt 150 leagues out at sea, by Wafer, so violently, that he at 
first imagined the ship to have struck on a rocL In 1746, the shocks 
commenced at half-past ten in the evening of the 28th of October, and 
were so violent, that in less than three minutes, by far the greater part of 
the city was in ruins. Its effects were felt in many towns along the coast; 
and at Callao, the sea-port of Lima, 6 miles distant, the fort was entirely 
demolished ; but the mischief caused by the concussions of the eai th, wm 
not equal to that produced by the altemate recess and swell of the ocean. 
These followed each other repeatedly, each swell advancing farther inio 
the country than that which preceded. The highest walls and buildings 
were overwhelmed by the wajes. The inhabitants of the coast were 5l 
ffiowned. Of 23 ships then in the harbour of Callao, 19 were sunk ; and 
the other four, one of them a frigate, were earned to a considerable distance 
inland. After the earthjuake bad ceased, 1,300 dead bodies were found, 
and many more diefl afterward, in consequence of hurts they had got. The 
iMt calamity of this kind with which Lima has been visited, occurred on 
the 20th of March, 1828, and although only of thirty or forty seconds 
duration, was of such prodigious violence as to prostrate many buildinKS, 
md mjureall, mcluding the stupendous churches, their massive walls of 
from SIX to nine feet thick being literally rent from top to bottom. The 
amount of injury in the city was estimated, by an official survey, at six 
millions of dollars. About thirty persons perished. The great shock was 
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followetl by 6 or 6 sligl’t tremblitigs in as many days. At CallaoUe shock 
was felt after the dust wastsecn to rise froib Lima, so that it ftrouldseeafthat 
it proceeded from the mountains to the *^a. Those persons who were on 
board vessels in th^ h.)rbour described tJie sensation to be the same as when 
a ship thumps violently against the bottom, and t)ie noise like that pro¬ 
duced by ‘ twenty chain cables running through the hawser holes.’ The 
water was very turbid, and for a considerable time afterwards large ait- 
bubbles came up in every direction. • 

The other chief towns in Lower Peru, which are situated on the sea- 
coast, or on banks of rivers, are— , 

Pittra, with 7,000 inhabitants, 480 miles to ^Jie N. of Lima. * 

Sechura, which contains 200 houses, and is in lat. 5“ 32',*S- 
Paila, a small place*on the coast. 

Sana, 80 miles N. of Truxillo. " * • 

St Pedro and Morrope, both inconsiderable. .. ^ 

Lamhayeque, on the high road to Lima, in 6° 40' S. let., and ctftilaining 
8,000 inhabitants. ^ 

TruxiUo, on the coast, 480 miles S. of Quito, 268 miles N.N.W. of 
Lima, and containing 5,800 inhabitants. Truxillo has been repeatedly 
subjected to the same disasters as Lima and Arequipa, the last having 
liappened,'n 1759. The population of the district is estimated at 12,000. 
The bishop has a revenue of 25,000 dollars, or £5,625 sterling annually. 

Gitara, on the coast of the Pacific ocean, lat. 11“ 3', S., containing 200 
houses. 

Cliancat/, in 11° 33' S. lat., 36 miles from Lima, containing 300 houses. 
Canele, 18 miles S. of Lima. 

Ica, or Valverde, containing 6,000 inhabitants, and trading in glass, 
wine, and brandy, 140 miles E.S.E. of Lima. 

Pisco, formerly situated on the Pacific ocean, but having been destroyed 
by an earthquake, it is now rebuilt a mile farther inland! It contains 300 
families. 

Nasca has a fine harbour, 190 miles S.E. of Lima. 

Arequipa."^ This maritime city has been six times destroyed, and as 
often lebttilt, and yet still it was said to contain 40,000 inhabitants previ¬ 
ous to the late revolution. The cause of all its misfortunes is the vicinity 
and eruptions of that vast nevado, the Omati, a central peak of a group 
of t;evados. In 1600 it discharged lava arid ashes with so loud a noise as to 
be heard ail the way N. to Lima, 360 , miles distant, and spoiled all the 
fr-'iits of Peru. It lies in the valley of Quilca, 20 leagues from the mouth 
of the stream that waters it to the N.E. Though Chuquibamba be the 
capital of the district called Condesnyos de Arequipa, yet this latter has 
been a place of greater importance, from it%excelieut harbour and naviga¬ 
ble stream, by means of which all kinds of merchandise can be easily 
brought up the river to tie city, and carried overland by mules to the 
interior. «■ . . 

Arica, one of the northernmost towns in Peru, is situated in a beautiful 
valley in the Pacific ocean, in lat. 18° 26', S. 

Upper Peru.] In Upper Peru among the mountains, we have the dis¬ 
trict of Caxamarca, to the eastward of Truxillo, lying between two parallel 
ridges of the Andes, namely, the lower one, near the coast, and the higher 
which is the main chain of the Andes, about 300 miles from the Pacific 
ocean. It is celebrated for its silver-mines, some of which are about 2,300 
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feet higher than the city of Quito. The population of the district is esti¬ 
mated at 46 ,ofto ; and that of tfce city at 12,000 souls. 

Cliachapoyas is another distri^ on the eastern elope of the Andes, bor¬ 
dering on Quito, whicK embraces an immense gxteilt gf country in a warm 
climate. East of this is a low, warm, and moist eftuntry, covered with 
forests, and mostly uninhabited. Gold is found on the banks of its rivers. 

E.N.E. ofLima 103 miles, in lat. 11° 35', S., is the city of Tarma, 
containing 5,600 inhabitants. 

Guamalies is* 150 miles E. of Trnxillo; there are here manufactures of 
seiges, baizes, and other stuffs; also % silver-mine. 

Guailas is,about 150 miles from Lima. /. 

Caxatamho is 105 miles W. of Lima. The Indians manufacture baize 
and workeilver-mines. * 

Conch (COS, 120 miles N.E! from Lima, is also a manufacturing place, 
and its district contains numerous silver-mines. 

Huahcavelica, about 120 miles N.E. from Lima, is chiefly noted for the 
productive mines of quicksilver in its neighbourhood. It is 12,308 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is liable to storms of snow and hail. It 
was formerly one of the richest cities in South America, but now only 
contains 5,000 inhabitants. 

S.E. of Lima 188 miles is Guamanga, containing 26,000 iqhabitants, 
situated on a beautiful river. Its district contains 60 mines of gold, 102 
of silver, and one of quicksilver. 

North of Guamanga 20 miles is Guanta, near which were formerly very 
rich mines, now abandoned. 

S.E. of Guamanga is the district of Filcas Guaman, whence great quan¬ 
tities of woollens and manufactures are sent to Cusco.—There are several 
other districts in this neighbourhood situated amid the heights of the 
Andes, and abounding in mines of gold and silver. 

Ciisco.J If Lima be considered as the maritime metropolis, Cusco still 
deserves the honour of being accounted the inland capital. Proudly situ¬ 
ated amidst the surrounding Andes, and justly boasting of its origin from 
the first of the Incas, Cusco yet retains the .majesty of an imperial city. 
Its situation is unequal, on the skirts of various mountains, watered by the 
little river Guatanay, a tributary of the Apurimac. The population is 
more than 20,000 souls. The cathedral is large, rich, and handsome, 
superior to that of Lima, being formerly a hall of the Inca’s palace, 450 
feet long, by 150 feet broad. A nunnery now stands, where formerly 
lived the virgins of the sun. In the college of St Bernard, are taught 
philosophy, grammai', and theology. Having already mentioned its anti¬ 
quities, they shall not be repeated. In size, Cusco is nearly equal to Lima, 
having a plain on the south and east, and mountaius on the north-west. 
Hie municipality obtained great privileges from the emperor Charles V. 
1 he bouses are mostly built of stone, and covered with very red tiles ; the 
apartments are we^ distributed, and the doors richly gilded; while the 
furniture corresponds with the magnificence of the exterior. 
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The republic of Bolivia, or High Peru,*was ere4",ted inlb an independent 
state by a declaration of the citizens, of the 5th August, 1829; anil named 
in honour of the great South American liberator, Bolivar, The district 
formerly belonged to Peru; but was detached frotn that country in 1778, 
and annexed to the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. The mother-country 
made a desperate effort to preserve her sovereignty of this part of her 
American possessions ; but the revolutionists, aided by a Colombian force 
under Bolivar, finally triumphed in the contest. 

Extent and Boundaries.'^ Bolivia lies between the southern parallels 
of 11° 54' 46" and 25” 30'. It is bounded on the N. and W. by Peru, the 
line of demarcation between the two states being traced in part by the 
Mamore and Exaltation rivers, the lakes of Roguaguado and Titicaca, and 
the cordillera of the Andes ; on the S.W. by the Pacific; on tlie S. by 
Chili, from which it is separated by the Salado, and by Buenos Ayres ; and 
on the E. and N.E. by Brazil, from which it is partly divided by the river 
Guapore. Its length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. is about 1,140 miles ; and 
from the confluence of the Mamore and Guapore, to the embochure of 
the Salado, 930 miles. 

Mountains.^ According to Mr Pentland’s surveyof the Andes of Bolivia, 
it appears that the great chain of the Peruvian Andes divides itself between 
the 14th and 20th degree of S. latitude into two longitudinal branches, which 
are separated from each other by a great valley, or rather plateau, whose sur¬ 
face is elevated 2,033 toises, or 13,032 feet above the level of the sea, and 
whos>' northern extremity comprises the lake of Titicaca. The western 
chain separates the bed of that lake and the valley of Desaguadero from 
thet coast of the South sea. Hud presents a great number of active volca¬ 
noes. Its geognostic constitution is essentially volcanic, whilst the eastern 
chain is entirely formed of secondary and transition mountains of mica 
slate, syenite, porphyry, red sandstone, red marie containing rock-salt, of 
gypsum, and small formations of oolitic limestone. 

Eastern chain.'\ This chain separates the plateau mentioned above 
from the immense plain of Chiquitos and the Moxos, ahd the courses of 
the Rio Beni, the Madeira, and the Pilcomayo, from those which flowdnto 
the river Desaguadero and the lake of Titicaca. From the 14th to the 
17th degree of latitude, the chain attains uninterruptedly the inferior limits 
of eternal snow. Many of its peaks surpass 20,000 feet in height, and 
it contains the most elevated summits of the Andes which have yet been 
measured. Those of Sorata and Ilimani, covered with evor-during snow, 
surpass all the gigantic peaks of Colombia, of Chimborazo, Cayambe, 
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Antisana/and Cotopaxi. The Si^fata is in the noMhem part of th.e past¬ 
ern dhain, in tlte centre of that part ofits crest lyhich is covered with con- 
stant snow, and rises from the Mntre of a gi’oup of Nevados, in lo ^ 
S. lat. It belongs to the BolivianV province of La l^az, and lies to the L. 
of the village of Soi-ata; the most remarkable place of nhe district of La- 
recaja. Its elevation was determined trigonometrically from the borders 
of the,lake of Titicaca, 12,760 feet in height, and from other determina¬ 
tions made, at a less distance, of that portion of the mountain which rises 
above the line of perpetual snow. Its height was thus found to be 26,400 

feet. , 1 r Cl • • 

Ilimanv^ This majestic summit, ohly secoRQ to that of Sorata, is situ- 

ated, like th6 former, in* the Bolivian province of La Paz, 20 leagues' 
E.S.E. of the town of that name (16“ 29' 30" S. 1^. and 68“ 32' W. long.) 
Like Chimborazo, in the Andes of Qraito, it is the most southern snowy 
summit jf the eastern brnnch ot the Andes to which it belongs. By 
astronOniicar observation, it is fixed between 16° 85' and 16° 39' S. lat., 
and between 67" and 68° W. long. It has 4 peaks on its summit airanged 
pretty nearly from N. to ^., or in that of the entire chain. Mr Pentlaiul 
only succeeded in measuring the most northerly of these peaks, and found 
its elevation to be 24,000 feet above the level of the sea, or 12,000 feet 
above that of La Paz. But one of its more southern peaks appeared 
more elevated by 250 feet, judging from the place where he stood. The 
bad weather prevented him from ascertaining the actual difference of 
height. 

The determination of the height of Ilimani was made trigonometrically 
from the borders of a small lake at its base, and which was found barome¬ 
trically to be 15,951 feet above the level of the sea. The length of the 
lake was in the first place trigonometrically determined by a good theodolite, 
and the angle of the mountain was then taken at the two extremities of the 
lake with one of Troughton’s sextants and an artificial horizon. The 
operation was easy of execution, and the angles of elevation measured at 
the extremities of the base comprehended more than 22° ; l-25th of the 
arc measured was allowed for refraction. The highest point to which Mr 
Pentland himself ascended was 19,000 feet. A greater height he could 
not reach, not so much on account of the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as for the number of rents which occur in the glaciers which must be 
crossed, for glaciers occur in this part of the Andes. A violent storm 
came on, which threw clouds of snow in hie face, so that he was compelled 
to relinquish all hopes of carrying his barometer to the summit. The dis¬ 
tance of Ilimani from the nearest part of the coast is 6" 30', or 330 gf.o- 
graphical miles; so that it cannot, like Chimborazo, be seen by navigators, 
the westem range also intervening to conceal it from sight. Its geognostic 
construction is composed of secondary rocks, of transition slate, and mica 
slate, like the Alps of the Tarentaise and Maurienne in Savoy. Sir Edmund 
Temple has given a picturesque description of Ilimani, in his journey from 
the ruined village of Calamaca, on the road from Sicasica to La Paz. “ By 
being* on my jonmey,” says he, “ a full hour before day-break, I had an 
opportunity of beholding at sun-rise a scene of magnificence scarcely to 
be surpassed in the world. Its imposing effects upon my mind, when day 
firat developed the object to my view, it is utterly impossible for me to' 
describe; but the scene was this:—High in the blue crystal vault, and im¬ 
mediately before me, as I rode thoughtlessly along, I perceived a brilliant 
streak, resembling burnished gold, dazzling to look at, and wonderfully 
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contrasted with the shades of night wYilch still lingered upoa>the world 
beneath ; for to us the sua had not'yot r^sen, though the sambre protiles of 
the cordilleras naight be distinctly traced through the departing gloom. Im¬ 
perceptibly the golden effulgence, blended with a field of white, glistening in 
vestal purity, and ejtpandfhg downwards, gradualljr assumed the appearance 
of a pyramid of silver of immeasurable base. I stopped in mute amazement, 
doubtful of what I beheld. Day gently broke, and the tops o^ distant 
mountains glittered in the early beams ; tbe sun then rose, or rather jush- 
ed, upon the silent world in a full blazing flood of morning splendour ; and 
at tbe same moment the stupendous Ilimani, the giant of the Andes, in 
all the pomp of mountain majesty, burst upon jny view. Mydirst feeling 
was a sense of delight, with an expansion of soul producing positive rap- 
tui'e. Never before did I feel myself endowed with equal enjergy, or ex¬ 
perience such an elevation of sentilhei^. Never did 1 feel myself less, so 
quickly did that sentiment subside into devout rapture. Admiration, re¬ 
verence, and awe, with a consciousness of human inferiority, ^Were the 
mingled feelings of my heart in contemplating this terrestrial manifestation 
of the glory of Goil. Here—I exclaimed with fervour and delight—here 
do 1 behold the sublime and beautiful, spontaneously produced in the great 
page of nature by the omnipotence and providence of nature’s God. Un¬ 
prepared -xs 1 was at the time, besides being full 30 miles distant, it was 
altogether unexpected; and the glare of magnificence in which it so sud¬ 
denly stood, and to appearance so closely, absolutely surpassing imagination 
itself, occasioned, in a strong degree, those sensations which a scene so 
truly imposing, in the midst of solitary grandeur, was well calculated to 
inspire.” They who have witnessed and enjoyed wild and magnificent 
scenery such as this, must have also felt the transport it occasions; they 
will admit that a superior order of sentiment accompanies the contempla¬ 
tion of such wondrous works, and that, in the words of M. de Humboldt, 
it elevates the souls of those who delight themselves in'the calm of solitary 
contemplation. 

Between the parallel of the Ilimani and that 31° of S. lat., the east- 
ei’n cordilleras do not present a single summit which enters the limits of 
perpetual snow, though several rise to 16,000 feet, and even higher, as the 
Cerro de Potosi, which belongs to it, has an altitude of 16,080 feet. At 
21“ 13' is the Nevado do Chosolque, 12 leagues N.W. of Tupisa, the 
southern frontier of the Bolivian republic. But S. of this Mr Pentland 
met with several peaks covered with eternal snow. Between the 13th and 
17th degrees of S. lat., Mk Pentland says that the inferior line of perpe¬ 
tual snow is seldom less than 17,000 feet on the flanks of the eastern chain 
of the Andes, or 1,233 feet higher than in the presidency of Quito—a 
result, as Humboldt remarks, probably owing, as in Central Asia, to the 
radiation of caloric arising from the great upland of Titicaca. The snow- 
clad mountains to the N. of Cochabamba, 17° 23' S., do not precisely 
belong to the eastern chain of the Andes, but to a transverse chain which 
detaches itself from it, and prolongs itself to the £. across the fertile pro¬ 
vince of Cochabamba, lowering more and more till it terminates *ln the 
immense plains of Chiquitos. The Indian race of Yuracaraes inhabit its 
lower parts, and the natives call it the cordillera of Cochabamba; and it 
separates the valley of Gupai el Grande from the beds of the Rio Beni 
and the Maraore. 

The S.W. extremity of Bolivia, between the Andes and the 
Pacific, is watered only by small rivers, amongst which is the Loa^ which 
VI. s 
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lias a coui'St; of about 65 miles from N.E. to S.W. 'Die Desaguadero, 
the principal ttiButary of the lake/if Titicaca, rises in Bolivia. The coun¬ 
try to the E. of the Andes sends dts waters to the Atlantic. A branch 
which runs off from the cordillera, a little to the N. of Potosi, towards the 
S.E., and then towards tfie N., and enters Brazu under the name of the 
Aguapehtf, separates the basin of the Amazon on the N. from that of the 
Plata oa the S. To the former belong the Mamore and its tributaries, 
the eiutpare, tbe Tiamuchy, the Yacuma, the Guapey, and the Guapore; 
to the second belo/ig the Pilcomayo, the San Juan, the Paspaya, and the 
Cachimayo. . 

Lake ^•Titicaca.'] Tl^s lake so famous in Penivian story, may be 
denominated an Alpine, or rather an Andine lake, being situated in the 
high upland.tract that lies between the two ranges af the Andes, and ele¬ 
vated several thon^nd feet abifre the level of the sea. It lies in the N.W. 
part of the province of .Los Charcas, now b ?longing to Bolivia, between 
15“ 35' aftd 17" Sty S. lat. and 68" and 72" W. long. Its form is very 
irregular. Its greatest length from N.W. to S.E. is 150 geographical 
miles, while its genei-al breadth is hardly one-third of the above space. It 
has a great many bays, or recesses, connected with the main body of the 
lake by narrow necks, an<' containing from four to six fathoms water, and 
from 70 to 80 fathoms in the middle. It is navigated by the largest ships, 
but is subject to storms and tremendous gusts of wind, descending in hur¬ 
ricanes from the lofty mountains amongst which it is ■’iubosomed. The 
first ship built upon it by the Spaniards, was ’mriiediateiy driven on 'bore 
by a violent gale ; this was considered so ominous by the superstitious 
Spaniards, that many yeare elapsed before they ventured to build aiiothei. 
Ten or twelve lai-ge rivers fall into it, besides a multitude of su.aller 
streams. It has no visible outlet Its water, thongli neither bittc ”or 
brackish, is turbid, and has a disagreeable taste; it is, tiowev/, drutut 
cattle, and even by the Indians. It abounds in fish and water-'ow., and 
its banks are covered with flags and rushes, useful for many purposes of 
domestic manufacture, and which ai’e even '-mploycd in constiuctiug 
bridges and canoes. The shores of the lake are populo”s, being thickly 
planted with villages. Helms, who journeyed from Bnenos Ayres to 
Lima, declares that he had nowhere met with so picturesque a country as 
that skirting this lake. The scene was diversified with an alternation of 
hills and dales, intermixed with the richest of meadows, on which numer¬ 
ous herds of cattle, mules, horses, sheep, &c. were feeding. There are 
several islands in the lake ; in the largest of which, the Incas formerly hatl 
a magnificent temple, dedicated to the sun, and enriched with the annual 
offerings of the Peruvians: this immense accumulation of wealth was 
thrown into the lake at the approach of the Spaniards, as also the great 
chain of gold made by the command of the Inca Huayna Capac, at the 
birth of his son, which was 233 yards round, and surrounded 6000 men, 
who had ilanced within it. Frequent attempts have been made by the 
Spaniarjls to fisli up these treasures, but without success. There aie many 
floating-villages of Indians in this lake upon balzas, in which they pass 
from place to place, as occasion requires. It is held in great veneration 
by the Peruvians, ^ the first abode of Manco Capac and his sister Oello, 
the first of their liiie of sovereigns of reputed divine descent. This lake is 
also denominated tbe lake of Chucuito, from a district of that name to the 
west of its shores. 

Climale.'] The diveieity of climate in this country is very great, owing 
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to the-iuequality of the surface. The temperature of the western moun¬ 
tains and campos is very Jow ; epidemic, fevers are comiHon in the liorth- 
ern districts. . 

Soil and Production^,'] The centiw portion of this country possesses 
the greatest agricultotral Capabilities ; its soil and productions are similar 
to those of Peru. 

Mine of Potosi^ The famous mine of Potosi now belongs^to this 
state. The mountain in which it is situated is called Halim Potocfi, or 
‘ Father mountain.’ This mountain is of a conical shapq, 20 British miles 
in circumference, and 4,47.5 feet in height above the surrounding country. 
The mountmn of Potcsi principally consists of ^ yellow and vbry firm ar¬ 
gillaceous schist, full of veins of ferruginous quartz, in winch silver ore, 
and sometimes brittle vitreous ore^are found interspersed, l^ere is also 
a grayish brown ore, in which appears «ome small grainy and thin branches 
or veins of silver running along the layer of stone.. This lat^fer ore is very 
rich, yielding from 18 to 20 marks per caxon of 5000 lbs. weiglil. This 
surprising mine was discovered in 1545, by a, Peruvian named Hualpu, 
who, in pursuing some goats among the rocks, in his ascent, grasped a bush, 
whose roots giving way, disclosed to his view an immense vein of silver, 
which since his time, has been denominated L,a Pica, or ‘ the Rich.’ For 
some time Hualpu (roncealed the discovery from all his friends, and only 
resorted to this treasure, to supply his occasional wants. The obvious 
change in hi' tortu.ir however, had excited the suspicions of one of his 
Indian friends, who with difficulty wrung from him the valuable secret; 
but uiio soon •'ftcr, ujion some quarrel with Hualpu, revealed it to his 
•naster, a Spaniard. No sooner was it made known, than the mine was 
opened ; and it was formally registered on the 21st of April, 1545. Since 
that .iiuc, it has been constantly wrough.. The mountain is now almost 
entii'i' exci rated, and is perforated with more than 300 pits, few of which, 
however, are more than 70 yards deep. It is now opened at the base, and 
vaults dug horizontally penetrate its interior^ and meet the veins of silver. 
In these s, called by the miners sacahouas —and which are about six 
feet h>el), and eight feet broad—the air is cold and unwholesome ; and 
there the Indians, tr the number of 2000, work alternately day and night, 
for the small w-'.go of 2s, daily, deprived of the light and heat of the sun, 
and entirely naked, to prevent them from embezzling any of the ore. On 
tiie 'irst discovery (>f the mine of Po';asi, the metal was much purer than 
at present, being now greatly reduced, and even inferior to many of the 
«t:icr mines. It is the abundance of the ore alone, which renders it worth 
working. According to Acosta, the Jesuit, the average wealth of the ore 
in 1574, in the crude state, was from eight to nine marks perewt., and the 
minerals which yielded 50 marks per cwt. were considered as extremely 
rich. Since the commencement of the 18th century, however, they reckon 
only from three to four marks per caxon of 6000 lbs. weight, or -Ara to Air 
per cwt. It hence appears, that the mean riches of the minerals have di¬ 
minished in the proportion of 170 to 1 ; while, what is most sugirising, 
the quantity of silver extracted from the mines of Fotosi, have diminished 
only in the ratio of 4 to 1, as is seen from the calculations of Humboldt. 

What quantity of silver has been extracted firom the bowels of Potosi, 
since its first commencement, in 1545, down to the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, it is impossible precisely to determine, and hence various 
estimates have been given by various authors of acknowledged celebrity. 
From 1545 to 1556, there are no records of the royal duties, and *o other 
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informatioft can be obtained res^ctipg their produce in thia incipient 
period, but frodj the meagre, ac^dental, imperfect, and contradictory ac¬ 
counts of early or contcmporanea|is writers. Where the necessary infor¬ 
mation is wanting, exa^erations are generally sure to be made. Ulloa, 
who proceeds upon the authority of Sandoval, a writer»inthe 17th century, 
who pretended to give an account of the mineral produce of Potosi from 
1545 to 1634, from the fifth paid into the royal treasury, estimates the 
silver produced (on his authority) from 1545 to 1556, at 613,000,000 
dollars, or £137,325,000 sterling, or an annual average of 65,727,272 
dollars, or £12,538,635, 16r. 9rf. steijing, making a mass of silver equal 
to 72,116,1)00 marks, or 47,330,810 lbs. troy, of 12 ounces; a sura tliis, 
nearly exceeding by one half the whole annual registered produce of gold 
and silver in all Spanish America. It is this prodigious exaggeration of 
the first period Uy Sandoval,* wlitch nas misled not only Ulloa, but the 
Abbe llaynal, and our countryman Robertson, the celebrated historian of 
South America, who actually estimated the gold and silver received from 
Spanish America, up to J775, at the enormous sum of £2,000,000,000 
sterling. Hut the laborious Humboldt gives a very different statement, 
founded upon good authority, as he was enabled to procure from official 
papeie, an account of tlie value of the royal duties paid into the provincial 

“> mint between.the year 
am) 1789 a penod of 233 years; and the proportion of these duties to 
the whole produce being known, the annual amount of the silver extracted 
from the mines during this period, with the exception of XTreaS 
a^y by the contraband traders, can be easily asLrtaincd frl ^esTa? 

rr.t trsr 

15,000,000 marks, or 127,500,000 dollars, or ^28 687 500 smT ®“®eded 

the piastre or dollar at 4^. 6 d. He candidlvadmitr 

IS no certainty in the correctness of however, that there 

hypothetical reasoning thaTSet proof tT \ 

divided into five perimis, namely, fLn 1545^0 
Irom 1579 to 1736, from 1736 to 17M1 ^ 

1545 to 1st Januai;, ifsi rte I'om 

at 15,000,000 marks, or 127,500,000 ^dollare 01^28*687 

^ dollam, or -62,607 S’llliZ 

From the Ist of Januarv. 15^B tn tV»a qi * -rw* * 10a, sterling. 

of one-fifth was paid on all the s'ilver bm December, 1578, a duty 

duty amounted, during the above period of 23 T f 

which, multiplied by five irives a total n f dollars; 

5,765,827 marks of silvwf equal ^fir piastres, or 

sterling, avoi-aging 2,130,8491 dollars^or J 4 f 9'’260 

nually. Rom the Ist of January, I 579 tntb 

eluding a period of nearly 158 years a dut^ ^ 

afterwards the fifth, on remabW 984 Per cent was paid, and 

the produce. The amount of S Ztf f »" 
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B total of i£137,353,110 18.f, sterling. From the 20th July, 17^6, to 
the Ist of December, 1789, per c«nt. of duty, and the half oi the 
fifth, were paid ; and during this perM of 53 years, the duties amounted 
to 14,542,684 piastres. .This gives a total ofJL28,129,374 dollars, or 
15,074,044 marks’of silver, and an annual average produce of 281,758 
marks, or £543,944 8s. sterling; making, in this period, a total of 
^28,829,109 sterling. From the Ist of January, 1790, to th^ljt of 
January, 1804, there is no account of the royal duties; but according to 
the records of the mint, the-produce amounted to 46,060,000 dollars, or 
£11,350,000 sterling, makin&an annual average of 3,285,710. dollars, or 
£739,284 15s. sterling. A • . 

The whole of the sums coBertively, from 1545 to 1803, amount to 
961,097,739 dollars, or £216,248^690 lOSj But to this sum‘an addition 
of two sorts must be made, the one ifom the high ccftnparative value of 
the piastre, or dollar', in the latter end of the 16th century, ^ind J,he other 
from the prodigious quantity of the precious metals not registered at the 
mint. From 1545 to 1600, the piastre was estimated at 13^ reals, instead 
of 8 reals, which since 1600 has been the value of the dollar or piastre. 
The piastre was consequently then valued at 7s. 7^d. of our money, sup¬ 
posing its present value at 4s, Gd. Therefore 3s. l^d. must be added to 
every piastre coined from 1545 to the 1st of January, 1600; and as the 
quantity coined during that period, amounting to 320,000,000 piastres, or 
dollars, according to Humboldt’s estimate of the period from 1545 to 
1556: and according to the relation which the duties bore to the sum 
annually coined from the Ist of January, 1556, to the 1st of January, 

1600, the addition of 3s. l^. on every piastre of that total, will amount 
to 220,000,000 dollars, or £49,500,000 sterling; thus making the whole 
of the registered produce for the first 55 yem-s amount to 560,000,000 
dollars, or nearly 10,000,000 dollars annually. This sum of 220,000,000 
dollars additional to the sum total mentioned above of 961,097,739 dol¬ 
lars, will make the total registered produce of Potosi, from 1545 to 1803, 
amount to 1,181,097,739 dollars, or £265,746,991 10«. sterling. We ai'e 
unable precisely to ascertain when the change of the value of the piastre 
took place, and therefore cannot precisely ascertain the quantity of silver 
which was produced at this period; but it seems either to have been a 
little before or after the year 1600. 4s to the amount of the quantity of 
contraband, authors are not exactly agreed, some stating it at a third, others 
at t fourth, and others again tt a sixth of the whole produce. All, how- 
eVr, are agreed that the quantity of unregistered silver during the first 
p iriod was enormous ; as according to Herrera, Acosta, and Azara, more 
than a third was never registered. Allowing one-fourth of the whole sum 
of 1,181,097,739 dollars, the result will be 295,274,435 dollars, or 
£66,436,749 sterling. This added to the sum total of the registered 
produce from 1545 to 1803, will make the sum total of silver, registered 
and unregistered down to 1803, extracted from the Inountain of Potosi, 
amount to 1,476,372,174 dollar's, or £332,183,749 ID. 8Jd. sterling. 
The following table will show the produce, registered and unregistered, 
of the mines of Potosi, down to 1803: 

. Y«ar(. Mark*. Doltan. Pounds .Starting. 

From 1545 to 1556 - 15,000,000 187,600,000 28,687,600 

— 1556 to 1578 , - 5,765,887 49,009A’>0 11,027,144 5s. 

— 1678 to 1736 - 71,818,686 610,458,8'16 137,353,837 178.6d. 

— 1736 to 1789 - 15,074,044 128,129,374 88,889,109 

— 1789 to 1803 - - 5,411,764 46,000,000 10,3.50,000 • 
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Ymi?. 

Total in 258 ye*rs 
Allowance for the value of the 
piastre before 1600 
Add one-fourth of the above 
total registered prodae«f for 
contraband - - - 

TottUof registered and uiirc- 
gisteied produce extracted 
from the mines of Potoai, 
from 1545 to 1803 - 


Mark*. . 

113,070,321 

DoUan. 

961,097,739 

FounA. Slwlmlfc. 

216,246,991 lOs. 

26,S5V.765 

220,000,000 

49^00,000 


• 

• 

84,738,110 

295,274,436 

• 67,436,749 

174,160,196 

l,476.r.72,174 

332,183,749 11s. 8id. 


The most flourishing period of the'min^s of Potosi, during the period 
from 1556 to '7789, was tSat from 1585 ^1606. For several successive 
years, the royal fifth amounted to l,5ftP;000 dollars, which supposes a 
produce of' 1,490,000, or 882,00(1 irf^s, according as we estimate the 
piastre at 1?^ orl3 reals, equivalent to 12,665,000 or 7,497,000 dollars. 
After 1606,' the produce gradually diminished, especially since 1694. 
From 1606 to 1688, its annual produce was never below 350,000 marks, 
or 3,015,000 dollars. During the latter half of the 18th century, it ge¬ 
nerally supplied from 300,000 to 400,000 marks, an yearly produce this, 
too considerable to allow us to advance, with Robertson, that these mines 
are no longer worth working. They are not, indeed, the first in the known 
world, but they may still be ranked immediately after those of Guanaxu- 
ato, in Mexico. That they do not yield so much as formerly, is not at all 
owing to their exhaustion, but to the ignorance of the Spanish miners, by 
whose unskilful management most of the pits are allowed to remain full of 
water. Steam engines, the powers of which me so well xmderstood in this 
country, are here wholly unknown. In the opinion of Helms, the mines 
of Fotosi might easily be made, with moderate skill and management, to 
yield 20,000,000, or even 30,000,000 dollars annually. In addition to 
2,000 Indians employed as miners, there are 15,000 glamas, and 15,000 
mules, employed in carrying the ore from the mountain of Potosi to the 
amalgamation works. 

Commerce,^ The most important commerce of Bolivia consists in the 
export of grain to Peru; but the roads are bad, and communication is 
therefore greatly impeded. The only port Bolivia possesses is the small 
harbour of Cobija on the Pacific. 

Population.'] The population of this -tate is estimated at 1,300,000. 
Its military force consists of 12,000 men. The Indian tribes of Bolivia 
are generally of errant and warlike dispositions, particularly the ChiquUqf. 

The state religion of Bolivia is the Homan Catholic. It is divided into 
7 departments, viz.: 


Charcas, Chiquitos, 

Cocbiibumba, Santa Cm* de la Sierra, 

Moxos, La Paz, 

and PotosL 

Citiquisaca.] 'this is the capital of the state of Bolivia, at least was 
so in 1827.. It is also called La Plata, and was formerly the capital of 
Los Charcas, an extensive province comprehending all the S.E. of Peru. 
It lies in a valley watered by the Chachimayo, a head branch of the 
Pilcomayo, at 2 leagues’ distance from which stands the town. Though 
not the most populous, it is at least the neatest, most cheerful, and re¬ 
spectable place on the whole line of road from Buenos Ayres to Lima. 
Long.^W. 66“ 46', and 19“ 30' S. lat. 

Potosi City.] Next in importance to Chuquisaca, the capital of Boli- 
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via, IS the city of Potosi, and once-the most populous of ^11 the citjea of 
South America, and which* covered with its suburbs a vast extent of ground 
at the base of that celebrated raonntam whence it takes its name, and 
which is half an hqpr’s w%lk from the square of the city. These suburbs 
are now in mins, anfl the entire population is now reduced to 12,000. ^It 
stands in a cold, bleak, barren, very mountainous district of the ea^fiern 
chain of the Andes, enclosed by the province of Porco, and in a gISn,wa¬ 
tered by a rivulet, one of the sources of the Paspaya, a branch of the 
Pilcomayo. The country ar^Md is the most barren in nature, neither tree, 
nor shrub, nor plant appeariu^or many miles around; and it is^ot till the 
distance of five leagues has |een traversed tJtet patches of cultivation 
begin to appear on the road to bmqaisaca, —yet what has not the attract¬ 
ing influence of a mountain of sJSer,—of itself a mountain ihcapable of 
producing a single blade of grass,—creafed ! The barrenness of the soil is 
balanced by the abundance of its metallic produce t and plenty qf. provi¬ 
sions of all kinds, whether animal or vegetable, are brought from a distance 
on mules and asses to supply the wants of its population. Beef, mutton, 
and pork, are all to be had in the market, with abundance of fruits and 
vegetables, some of which would be esteemed in Covent Garden, and 
others such as Coveiit Garden can never boast of. Many varieties of po¬ 
tatoes ar» brought to market. Tliis plant, to which, as Temple remarks, 
Cobbet has so great an avei’sion, is in general use throughout Peru, and as 
highly esteemed as in Ireland; it is called papa in the language of the 
country. It is the principal food of the Indians, or rather its chief ingre¬ 
dient, for they understand the art of cookery much better than the lower 
class of Irish, who pretty generally exist upon the simple potatoe and salt, 
in many cases without a sup of milk, and sometimes, such their poverty, 
without even a grain tf salt to relish their mawkish meal! The Indians, 
on the contrary, prepare their olla (round earthen pot)tin a very savoury 
and substantial manner. Their native lama affords them meat, salt is ob¬ 
tained in sundry districts in immense blocks, Guinea pepper they have in 
abundance. To these the papa is added in considerably the greater por¬ 
tion, also maixe or Indian corn; so of coarse the composition affords a rich, 
delicious, and solid meal. Another species is made from the potatoe called 
chunu, which is considered a great delicacy, and much esteemed in the 
days of the Incas. Tiie potatoes are first thoroughly freezed, then pounded 
and dried in the sun, in which state they will keep even for years, and form 
a substantial and nutritive al'ment. The climate of Potosi, which may be 
cdl-sidered as a fair specimen of that of the Upper Andes, is very varia- 
b’e, presenting each day the changes of the four seasons of the year, vary¬ 
ing from 66' of Fahrenheit to 42'. Early in the morning it is cold and 
piercing, the forenoon resembles onr finest March day, from noon to three 
o’clock the sun is broiling .lot, whilst in the shade it is very cold, the 
evenings serene, and sometimes of a summer’s mildness. The Creoles 
consider the climate of Potosi an eternal winter, which they divide into 
the wet winter and the dry winter; but the Indians, though half naked 
like the Irish peasantry, are not nearly so sensible of the cold as the 
Creoles. But in Temple’s opinion, and that of all other British who visit 
Potosi, the climate is considered, as fine, wholesome, and bracing. For 
five days out of six, Potosi enjoys a fine, brilliant, unclouded atmosphere, 
a spotless canopy of the deepest and purest azure,—and so dry is the at¬ 
mosphere, that, in pulling off a flannel waistcoat or worsted stocking in 
the dark, sparks are distinctly seen ; and the same in patting or rubhing u 
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horee’e neck, whf.ck sometimes emits sparks and sounds like an electKfyiug 
^ machine. Difficulty in breathing; arising from the great rarity of the at¬ 
mosphere, is common both to the natives and animals. For this reason, 
horse-racing cannot be attempted here, and there are, many instances of 
hoi^es dropping down and expiring when pressed up a hill. Snow and 
thunder storms are frequent, and the latter are sublime and terriSc. As 
this,^ may be said literally to be above the clouds, the blue lightnings 
dart round in fen thousand dazzling dashes, cad lose themselves in the 
ground; whilst tile thunders roll from mount-Sn to mountain in long con¬ 
tinued peals, absolutely stunning to the senS^js, and baffling the powers of 
description. Dense cloudi of the blackesWnue, with' brilliant mixtures of 
blue and green, beautify the scene of awfijjfms^nificence, whilst the storm 
rages and bla^ es in the valley beneathvi^'As at Lima, where earthquakes 
are frequent, such* storms are unknown; so, on the contrary, at Potosi, 
where Ske latter are common, the former are unknorvn. A family from 
Lima, who were residing at Potosi whilst Temple was there, were parti¬ 
cularly alarmed at the thunder storms of that place : Temple, asking the 
reason why they, who had given him so many accounts of the dreadful 
earthquakes they had experienced, should now feel so very much affrighted 
at a thunder storm, was instantly interrupted by the fervent exclamation 
of the whole family: “ Holy Virgin, mother of God, remove us Jiut from 
this terrible scene, and place us, if thou wilt, amidst all the earthquakes 
in the world 1” Sometimes during a snow storm, when the ground is 
literally covered with snow, the lightning and thunder are tremendous. 
The forked lightning, glistening alongst the snow-covered earth, which 
resembles a blazing sea, renders this novel species of thunder storm dread¬ 
fully magnificent to a European, those of Europe being mere summer 
flaws compared to them. The mountain itself rises above the town like 
a colossal sugar-loof, of a reddish brown colour, to the height of 2,730 
feet, and which, though half an hour’s walk distant, yet seems so close, 
that, were it to fall ovei', it would, to all appearance, overwhelm the city. 

It is two hours’ ascent to the summit, which Temple accomplished, though 
with great difficulty, from the extreme tenuity of the atmosphere, and had 
the pleasure of enjoying, like the academicians on the summit of Pichin- 
cha, the delectable view of a snow and thunder storm raging far beneath 
them, whilst the sky immediately above him was serene and clear. The 
snow storm burst first over the summit in a tremendous crash of thunder, 
which rolled round in a circle, and then descended to the plain beneath. 
The lightning darted with a whizzing noise round the base of Potosi, a.id 
every flash was followed by a deafening peal as quickly as the report of a 
gun follows the ignition of the powder. All strangers are, on their arrival 
at the city, seized with a severe illness from the change of climate, gene¬ 
rally an attack of dysentery, from which if they recover, which is gene¬ 
rally the case, they enjoy afterwards good health. On the side next the 
town, and at the b&se of the great mountain, is a smaller, called Huayna 
Potoosi, or ‘ the son of Hatun Potocsi.’ It facilitates the ascent to the 
greater, but does not partake of its mineral riches, almost every stone of 
which is metalliferous. . In the large mountain are not less than 5,000 
bocas minus, or mouths of mines, but they are not distinct mines, for sev¬ 
eral of these have two and some three entrances or mouths, which may 
serve to give some idea how the Cerro has been perforated. The moun¬ 
tain is not of volcanic origin, as some have asserted, as not the smallest 
trace of volcanic matter has been seen about it. 'The city at first sight 
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appears very clean and handsome, as all the outsides of,the Imuses are 
^‘“‘^•washed. But thiai*is mere deception, for in the insides every thins? 
18 filthy, with a few exceptions even in the first-rate ones, some of’wliidi. 
like the Augean stable, h^ve not been cleansed fos 30 years. The Imliana] 
who compose one-half of the dwellei's, are in every sense of the woriho 
swinish multitude, and their superiors are not a great deal better. jK\w, 
churches, whose walls wve once in some instances literally decoratSu jritli 
silver, are now plunder^ dismantled, and deserted. The mint, an im¬ 
mense and uncouth pile, erd^d at the expense of two millions of dollars, 
in 1562, still remains. On otic side of the Plaza major, or square, is the 
government-house, a long lov^unge of building, and on the other stands 
a prodigious mass of gray gra^^, intended for the cathedral, but not yet 
finished. In the midiHe is a fhia^ous sample of architectural taste and 
skill, which Temple supposed to be a shot-dianufactory ^ and on inquiring 
if his way was not past the big chimney, was told it was a national, monu¬ 
ment in honour of Bolivar I In the vicinity of the town, from 8 to 10 
miles distant, are the lagunas or ponds for supplying the Ingenios and the 
town with water, in number 37, and constructed 200 years since at enor¬ 
mous and needless expense ; for within 2 miles of the town are situations 
equally eligible for forming reservoirs—or even one such, capable of con¬ 
taining water sufficient to supply all the machinery of the mines, and tlio 
town itseff, with that indispensable article. Considering the barren state 
of the country round Potosi, and its distance from markets, the price of 
articles of necessity or luxury is not very exorbitant. Maize and papas, 
the common food of the ordinary classes, are cheap. A sheep with the 
fleece may bo had for 4r., fowls 1 j. Qd., and partridges l4‘. each. Butter 
is brought from a great distance in bladders, and sells for from 5s, to 6a-. 
per lb., the quality such as would serve to grease cart-wheels in Scotland. 
The best loaf-sugar comes from Cusco, and is sold at ffom 2s, to 2s, (id, 
per lb. Tea, of which green only is to be had, comes from the ports of 
the Pacific, and is from IGa. to 2-ts, per lb. Peravian chocolate, excellent, 
from 3s. 6d, to 4s, per lb. Peruvian coflfee, excellent, 8.y. per lb. roasted 
and ground. Wines are seldom used but at large dinner parties: claret 
12a. per bottle; champagne from 12a. to 16a. per do.; English cyder from 
Oa. to 8a. per do. The valley of Cinti, 50 leagues from Potosi, produces 
very good wine at from 2a. to 2a. 6d, per bottle, and which, if properly 
manufactured, might suipass Burgundy itself. For 20 leagues the valley 
of Cinti is a continued vineyard, with a stream running through its centre, 
tin, banks of which are crowned with peach, fig, and other fruit trees. 
Hum and brandy at from 8a. to 10a. per bottle. Bottles were lately so 
scarce at Potosi as to bring a dollar each, but they are now fallen to 1a. 
each. There is not a single medical man in all the city, and medical drugs 
are excessively high, although the valleys of the Andes abound with me¬ 
dicinal plants. From the profound ignorance that reigns here, and the 
total want of literature, there is no society in the world so uninteresting 
as that of Potosi. There ai-e neither books nor amusements. Society 
is confined literally to two or three families of two or three persons, where 
sometimes companies meet for half an hour on an evening to sip male 
(Paraguay tea) through a tube, hear a guitar gingled, or set on a bench 
against the wall, wrapped to the cH!n in cloaks, replying se senor to every¬ 
one's tale about the severity of the cold south winds. The latlies, squat¬ 
ting on a i-ug upon the floor, huddled in a corner, and covered up in their 
woollen mantles, occasionally press the visitors to take another maUf but 
VI. v 
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complete the 8c«»»e of ennui by their total want of occupation. As to male 
sodety, where two or three meet together, the w!lole talk is about mining. 
Go where you will, turn where you will, nothing is heard of but the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Ingenios,.the good or bad run of^a newly discovered vein, 
thttouperiority of a certain mine ; so that, unless a person has himself been 
a nStof) *t is a perfect twdium vUce to live amongst^race who think there 
is ne'^er business in the world but mining; andm that case, the city of 
Potosi, affording no sort of recreation, is little ^ter than a place of ban¬ 
ishment, hardly preferable to Siberia itself, ^here is a considerable con¬ 
sumption of French and English manufactws in Potosi, but by far the 
greater proportion are th# latterj consistiiw of coloured cottons, calicoes 
and muslins, cloths, crockery-ware, iron a^d steel,—all for the consump¬ 
tion of Potosi and its immediate vicinjjjir The ditties on imported Euro¬ 
pean artiJes amounted to 16*pcr%ent., and the whole amount of duties 
received,in W25 was 21,880 dollars. But in 1826, the duties being re¬ 
duced one-half, or 8 per cent., the amount on goods imported via Buenos 
Ayres and the Pacific was 38,781 dollars,—thus making an increase of 
consumption, and 11,000 dollais of additional revenue in the single town 
of Potosi. 

La Pazr\ This place, in respect of situation, is one of the most re¬ 
markable in all South America. It lies in a ravine, so deep, narrow, and 
steep, that it is quite concealed from the view of the traveller till he sud¬ 
denly arrives on the very brink of this quebrada, without well knowing 
how he is to descend to a town so close below him as if he could throw 
a biscuit into it from the top of die heights. Suppose yourself, says 
Temple, travelling leisurely along a high table, or any other plane you 
may like better. This is hounded by a huge mountainous rampart, in 
which, be it remembered, is one of the greatest, grandest mountains on 
the globe, and % surpassing those wonders of the world chronicled by 
fame. Ilimani, the Giant of the Cordillera de los Andes, cannot be con¬ 
sidered in any less characier. Tliese mountains appear to rise out of the 
plain on which you are riding, and your expectation is that you must ac¬ 
tually anive at them, for no obstaclo is to be seen betwixt you and them. 
Whilst you are musing on the hom and where your journey is to end, you 
arrive unexpectedly at the edge of the plain, and behold a vast gulf at your 
feet, in the bottom of which appears a town very regularly built with 
packs of cards. The cm/p d'ceil of La Paz conveys precisely this idea, 
the red tiled roofs and white fronts of the houses answering admirably for 
hearts and diamonds, whilst the smoked roofs and dingy mud-walls of the 
Indian randos equally well for spades and clubs. Through this fairy town 
may be &intly seen, winding with occasional interruptions, a silver thread, 
marked with specks of frothy white, which, upon approaching, proves to 
be a mountain toreent, leaping from rock to rock, and sweeping through 
the TOliey* In casting an eye farther rounds you perceive squares and 
ptchM of eveiyohade of green and yellow, which to a European is per-' 
hap%.the most striking part of the interesting'seene. Com, and fruit, and 
vegetables, and crops of every kind, may be seen in all their stages, from 
the act of sowing to that of gathering in—diere a field of barley luxuri- 
antly green—-there another in full maturity, which the Indians are busily 
reapmg--next to It a crop appearing just above ground—farther on an¬ 
other arrived at half Its pwth—beyond it a man guiding a pair of oxen 
yoked to a shapeless stick, the point of which scratches the earth suffi¬ 
ciently for the reception of the seed, which another man is scatterin.' in 
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tile futrows—trees bearing fruit, and at tlie same time putting forth buds 
and blossoms, complete the scene of luxuriance. Here is^een, in tHb full 
beauty of truth, the charming landscape depicted by Marmontel in his 
interesting tale of the Incas. Yet it is only re^quired to raise the eyes 
from the lap of this .fruitful Eden to behold the widest contrast in ^e 
realms of nature. ]Ni|ked and ai'id rocks rise in mural precipices aron)y; 
high above these, momtfains beaten by furious tempests frown iu>.f)n the 
bleakness of sterility; higlmr still, the tops of others, reposing in thd re¬ 
gion of eternal snow, glisterag with uudiminished splendour in the presence 
of a tropical sun. After a uhscenj of three miles, which it requiies three 
quarters of an hour to accompbsh, you reach the bottom of ^e ravine; 
and instead of finding La Pt^built on a flat, as yon supposed from the 
summit overhanging the aby88,VnDu find it really built on hills, with some 
of its streets extremely steep. Wnilsts looking up, yoq behold the huge 
condor, with bis broad expanded wings, soaring yver the gulf in which 
stands this singular place, which deeply engulfed as it seems, and’really is, 
is still 12,194) feet above the level of the sea. J^a Paz is a bishop’s see, 
containing, besides the cathedral, 4f churches, 5 convents, and 3 nunneries. 
The torrent which waters the ravine is a head branch of the mighty BJ6i, 
or main stream of the Maranon: and in falls of rain forces along huge 
masses ‘jf rock, with large grains of gold. It is the great emporium of 
Pern, as all merchandise from the Pacific is conveyed thither, then carried 
oft' by merchants great and small to the towns and villages of the interior ; 
and Temple, who was there in 1827, confesses that, since he strolled down 
Cheapside a year before, he bad not seen such crowded streets, or so much 
bustle in the transactions of business. British goods were abundant, and 
preferred to the French and German manufactures, which seemed, however, 
to have a very fair share' of the market. Every sort of flimsy tinsel and 
gewgaw, and whole cargoes of divers kinds of worthless articles, unsale¬ 
able at home, were at first exported by European merchants, in hope of 
finding a ready market here ; but all such articles will now no longer take 
the market. It is quite delightful to stroll at an early hour through the 
files of peasantry iii the fruit and vegetable market of La Paz, where they 
display their baskets filled with the luxuriant produce of their gardens, 
where Temple purchased pine apples, strawberries, bananas, plantains, 
oranges, tunas, and he knew not what besides, all for 1^. 6d., and of excel¬ 
lent quality, the stiawberries excepted, which, in point of flavour, are far 
inferior to those of the eai’dens ot Europe. Vineyards abound in the 
'dijnity, which produce very good light wine. It drives a great trade in 
raati, or Paraguay tea, the sale of which here produces 200,000 dollais 
annually. The district abounds in gold. In 1681, a mass of rock having 
been detached by a stroke of lightning from the vast mountain llimani, so 
large a quantity of gold vras extracted from it, that it was sold in this city 
for 8 dollars, or 36«. per ounce, or precisely one-half the then current 
price of gold in Peru. About a league from the city^an Indian found, in 
1773, a large mass of solid gold, which he sold to the Spanish viceroy for 
11,269 dollars, or £2,633 sterling. According to Helms, La Paz con¬ 
tains above 20,000 inhabitants, and is distant 350 miles by the road from 
Potosi; and it may be here mentioned, that from about 4- posts to the S. 
of Potosi, all the way to La Paik, scarcely a tree is to be seen through a 
<listance of near 500 miles: but a few leagues beyond La Paz is a dis¬ 
trict called Yuiigas, where, in forests producing the famed Peruvian bark, 
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are various kinds of the finest timber. T.at,, according to Pentland, 16' 
29' 90" S., and W. long of Greenwich 68' 32'.* 

Orojnza or Cochabamba'^ This is the capital of the rich and fertile district 
of Cochabamba, and is eo called from the gold foumVin its vicinity. It 
llM in a fertile valley, near the source of the Rio Grahde, the head branch 
ofVhe Madeira. The district being the very grmw^y of Bolivia, this city 
dri^^a great trade in grain, fruits, and vegetaWes, and contains 17,000 
inhabitants, amongst which are many rich anjn noble families: 89 miles 
N.N.W. of Chuqnisaca, from the valley of^Riich it is separated by a la¬ 
teral branch of the Eastern Andes. • M 

Oruro.'^ Pruro was o«ce a place of n«e, with 8,000 inhabitants, but 
now reduced to less than one-half from ^ destruction of the tin and sil¬ 
ver mines »n its vicinity, which formesl^supportetl a brisk and extensive 
commerce, but new nearly extindl: from want of those resources which 
were absorbed in the all-consuming evils of civil war. The tin mines were 
long fam*ous, and those of silver were once among the most productive in 
Peru. But, of late years, being abandoned, they have filled with water, 
which they have neither machinery to employ, nor money for applying any 
other method to carry it off. Here were many families of enormous 
wealth. Rodrigues;, the late head of one of these, was proprietor of a 
famous silver mine in the vicinity, so productive, that he discariled from 
bis house all articles of glass, delft, or crockery ware, and replaced them 
by others made from the silver of his mine. Utensils of the most com¬ 
mon use, as well as those of luxury and ornament, such as pier tables in the 
principal apartments, frames of pictures and of mirrors, footstools, pots 
and pans, were all of silver. Said a native to Temple, who was there in 1827, 
“ Do you see that trough in the court yard ?”—(pointing to a very large 
stone trough for watering mules and other animals)—“ I do assure yon that 
Rodrigpiez had tw<^ of much larger size for the same purpose, of pure and 
solid silver; and before the revolution, there were three or four houses in 
Oruro that could boast of having quite as much.” Oruro is 180 miles N. 
of Potosi, in a barren and level plain, bounded on the W. by the snow- 
covered Andes. 

Sicasica.^ Sixty three miles N. of this, on the road to La Paz, is 
Sicasica, a neat respectable town, capital of a large district of the same 
name, once containing about 4,000 inhabitants, but now not as many hun¬ 
dreds, being mined by the revolution. In its vicinity are several silver 
mines, which have been worked, and which may still be worked to great 
advantage. Flocks and herds, which before the revolution grazed innhe 
valleys and sides of the mountains, have disappeared, and desolation and 
poverty are everywhere manifest. It stands near the source of the Beni. 

tupisa.'\ This is a respectable little town on the road from Potosi to 
Buenos Ayres, where a traveller can supply luraself with every thing he 
requires, and is also the southern frontier of the Bolivian republic, where 
duties are levied on^goods, and the baggage of travellers is inspected. It is 
situate^ 150 road miles to the S. of Potosi, at the base of a lateral ridge 
of the Andes. 
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Name, Boundar^x, and Exlent.^s^he name Brazil, which wa« for a long 
time restricted to that narrow though lftng-#xtended po(tion of the Ame¬ 
rican coast exten<ling from the mouth of the Mar^non nea^y to that of 
the La Plata, is now applied as a generic term, to designate all the Por¬ 
tuguese possessions in this quarter of the globe, .comprehending the tract 
between the sea and the mountains, originally denominated Brazil,—the 
greatest part of the interior country, formerly called Amazonia,—and the 
extensive territory to the N. of the Maranon, called Portuguese Guiana. 
When fir 4 t discovered by Cabral it was denominated by him Tierra del 
Santa Cruz, or ‘ the Land of the Holy Cross.’ This appellation was very 
soon superseded by its present name, derived from braza, a very valuable 
species of wood with which this country abounds. 

The flourishing kingdom of Brazil comprehends almost a third part of 
the whole South American continent. It is bounded on the N. by French 
Guiana and the Columbian Caraccas ; on the N.E. and S.C. by the Atlan¬ 
tic ; on the S. and S.W. by Buenos Ayres; and on the W. by Peru and 
the Colombian New Granatia. The maritime boundary of Portuguese 
America is the Atlantic, from the mouth of the Oyapoco, or Wiapoco, in 
about 4“ N. lat., to the mouth of the Chuy, in S. lat. 34",—a space of 38 
ilegrees of a great circle, or 2,280 geographical miles, equal to 2,620 
British miles. But if the windings of the coast be included, the extent 
is not less than 3,670 British miles, namely, from the mouth of the Oya¬ 
poco to Cape St Iloquc, in a S.E. direction, 1,260 British miles; and from 
the above cape—-which is the most eastern point of South America—to 
the river Chuy, 2,410 miles in a S.W. direction. The Oyapoco and the 
southern flank of the Tuni'icurac and Acaray mountains separate Brazil 
fvini Guiana. The boundary line with Colombia commences not far from 
*he confluence of the Hio llupuwini and the Essequibo; runs along the 
western side of the cordillera of Pacaraimo, touching successively on 
Santa Rosa in N. lat. 3° 45', the sources of the Orinoco in lat. 3° 40', the 
sources of the Rio Marae . and Idapa in lat. 2°, and traversing the Rio 
Negro to the isle of San Jose in lat. 1° 38'; continues to the W.S.W., 
across unexplored plains, to the Gran Salto of the Yupura near the em- 
bochure of the Rio de los Engannos in S. lat. 0" 35'; and then turns sud¬ 
denly S.E. to the confluence of the Rio Yaguas and Putumayo in IS. lat. 
3" 5'. From this point the frontier line runs S. to the Amazon, and 
then along the eastern bank of the Javari, the course of which river, from 
4° to 9“ SCF S. lat., forms the frontier with Peru. From the parallel of 
9" 30' it runs to the left bank of the Rio Madeira, passing successively 
the Yutay, Yurba, Tefe, Coary, and Puruz rivers. It then remounts the 
Rio Madeira to its confluence with the Maniore in 11" 54'46" lat.; 
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then turns S.E. to Villa Bella ; then S.S.E. to Nova Coimbra in 19° 55'; 
then S.E. to Aivana in 22" 40': .descending the*river of Parana to its con¬ 
fluence with the Iguazu, it turns S.S.E. to the sources of the Ihicuy and 
Jay, and thence proceeds to the embochurc of^the Rio Tabym, to the N. 
of Santa Teresa. 

\Jiy the peace of Amiens, the French obtained ^Arge portion of Portu- 
guHc. Guiana, the Arauri, in 1° 30' N. lat., beuj^^ade the limit. By a 
subsequent treaty, the limit of French Guiany^as extended to the Cara- 
pana—a tributaty of the Maranon—^and Fo|B Macapa, by which means 
French Guiana was extended from thei Ma^ to the equator, and along the 
northern ^hore of the Maranon; but thes/ acquisitions of the French on 
the side of (jruiana were restored to theiti^ormer possessors by the treaty 
of Paris, pi 1814; and the Oyapoco^j^irformerlj^ remains the boundary 
between French pnd Portuguese (Guiana. Although by^the treaty of St 
lldcphottso, in 1777, and that of Paido, the Bi-azilian boundary was re¬ 
moved ‘fartfler to the east, in respect of the month and lower course of 
the Plata river, and the qolony of St Sacrament being ceded to Spain, yet 
by the new definition of boundary, Brazil was enlarged to the N.W. by a 
very great addition of territory in the S.E. of Peru, contiguous to the rich 
mineral district of Matto Grosso. The extent of the independent Portu¬ 
guese possessions from E. to W. is various in different places; on the 
side of Guiana, from the mouth of the Arauari, to the upper course and 
most northern bend of the Rio Negro, it is upwards of 1,000 British 
miles; and from Cape St Roque to Sapatinga, above the mouth of the 
Yavari, it is 2,040 geogi'aiihical miles, equal to 2,360 British miles. But 
towards the south its extent from E. to W. is gradually contracted within 
much narrower limits by the mutual approach of the sea, and its interior 
boundaiy on the side of Buenos Ayres.' 

' It ifl a Tory d'tfliqilt mattei* clearly to dei^i^nate the Ura/ilian liiiuiulary on the siile 
of (Tumna and Colombia^ so little known is the couatiy uii that side. On a careful 
in.spection of Fadeu’s four sheet map of South America, abridged from the large 
eight sheet map of Louis Stanislaus Arcy de la lloitliette, in 181H, the IWtuguese 
boundary is delineated somewhat diifereiitly from that given above. In that map, 
the boundary C4)mmeiic6s at the mouth of the OyajKico, and runs up that stream 
as far as 3“ N. lat.,—-from thence due W, to a point on the Maroni river, from 
which it runs N.W. alongst the southern frontier of Dutch (iulana, till it strikes 
the K^quibo below its eoniluence with the Uupmviiii, where It meets the bouii^ 
dary of Spanish and Dutch Guiana. From this point it runs up the Kssequibo to 
nigh its source in 3^* N. lat.,—and from thence the line runs due W. to a point on 
the Rupuwini, S. up that stream, half-way to i Ue source; thence S. W. to a point 
on the illo Branco, or Parima, in I" .30' N. lat., a little to the S.K. ol’ the point 
whence it issues (^or is made so to do) from the lake of Parima. Down that stream 
In a S. W. direction, to 0® SO' N. lat., from thence due W. till it strike the Uio 
Negro; up that stream as far as San Carlos, in 0® 58' N. lat.; thence due W. to 
SO' W. long, of Greenwich; thence due S. to the junction of the Maranon and 
Yavari, in 4® S. lat. and 80' W. long., passing the rivers Orelludos, Yupura, 
and Putumayo in its course to the Maranon; thence up the eastern side oi the 
Yavari, in a S.S.W. direction, to 9^ 30' S. lat.; so that, from 0“ 68' N. lat. to this 
point, the boundary is nearly due S. From this point, on the Yavari, the demar¬ 
cation Une runs straight B. to the Madeira, passing in its coiu-se the Yutay, Yur- 
ba, lefe, C<^i, and,Purus rivers successively. Thence the line runs up the east¬ 
ern side of the Madeira to its contluence with the Msmore river, in 11® 46' 

lat.; ^ence up the Itenas or Guapore., to some distance above the fort of the prince 
of Beira, in a S.B. direction. Whence the line runs S.B. In a waving direction, 
but keeping always at some distance to the S.W. of the Guapore, till it passes the 
source of the Sarare, the left-hand branch of the Guapore. From thence the line 
runs S.S.E. till it strike the Paraguay at Nova Coimbra, in 19® 55' S. lat.; thence 
alongst the western side of the Paraguay; thenc,e S.B. to the Parana, in 23® 30' 
S. lut.; thence down the Parana to its junction with the Iguazu; thence S.B. to 
the junction of the Uruguay and Pepirl Guazu, and thence S.S.E. to the sources 
of the Ibicuy and Juy rivers, and thence proceeds to the mouth of the Uio Ta- 
byni the N. of Siuita Teresa. 
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According to major Sclirnffer, of tlio l^yal ‘Brazilian 
Guards, who published an*account of Brazil in January, 1825, at Altona, 
and which was reviewed in the Leipaic Literary Journal, the Brazilian 
empire contains IQ^rovinges, which, with their names, extent, and popu¬ 
lation, he has given ii^the following table : 


Provinces. a German sq. miles. 

British sq. miles. 

Populatlor* • 

1. Para 

10,523 

226,245 

143,073 

2. Rio Negro - 

9,000 

206,4.00 

48,337 

3. Marauham - x 

3,211 

69,026 

182,986 

4. Piauhi' - - \ 

2,856 

61,404 

46,296 

5. tSiara ” " 1 

l 3,311 

71,187 

272,713 

0. Rio Grande del Norte 3 

t 1,672 

.t3,798 

. 68,756 

7. Ptwaiba 

\ 932 

20,038 

246,232 

8. Pernambuco -s 

Vila 

3tl,358 

602,205 

256,150 

9. Alagoas ' 

^0 

, 19,56.) 

10. SeregipiM* del Rey 

11. Bahia ... 

856 • 

18,484 * 

267,i>23 

2,579 

56,4^ 

.559,.571 

12. Kspirito Santo 

J,788 

38,442 

75,!»!!6 

13. Rio Janeiro 

8,930 

191,995 

589,650 

14. San Paulo 

9,010 

198,715 

610,0.>2 

15. (Jisplatiita 

10,506 

227,147 

173,9(i0 

16. Minas Geraca 

11,961 

267,162 

928,9.>3 

17. Goyas - - - 

12,932 

27.8,0.34 

150,000 

18. INThUo (irosso 

21,116 

632,494 

82,060 

19. 1 les of Fernaiido, Noron- 
%a, and Trinidad 

50 

1,075 

600 


118,13.) 

2,539,903 

5,.306,418* 


Gram-Para, Rio Negro, Minas Geracs, Goyas, San Paulo, and Matto Grosso, are 
inland provinces, of which very little is known. Uio Negro contains the whole of 
I’ortuguese Guiniia, and was included formerly under the government of Grain-Para, 
(visplatiria, which lay between the province of Dei Key and the N. bank of the Rio 
de la IMata, containing the long-contested settlement of St Sacrament, and the towns 
of Monte Video and Maldonado was seized by the Portuguese in the late war with 
the independent government of Buenos Ayres^ but has since b^cn reclaimed by the 
Buenos Ayreans, and forms no part of Brazil, and must, of course, be dedueted from 
the number of the ]»rovinces in the table above, which leaves 2,31S,756 squai'e miles iis 
the surface of Brazil. But Bulbi, in his political table, estimates the surface of Brazil 
at 3,0^4,000 B. square miles, including Cisplatina, and the population at 5,000,000; s(» 
that his estimate exceeds that of Schroder^s by 545,000 British square miles,—a most 
prodigious difference! All that part of Portuguese America, between the Javare on 
the W. and the Madeira on the K., is called the province of Sollmoens, and is, accord¬ 
ing to Southey, subordinate to the captaincy of the Rio Negro,-^itself dependent, ac¬ 
cording to his account, on that of Gram-Poro. 


CHAP, r.—HISTORY. 

buAZtr, was first discovered by Vicente Yanez Pinzon (who sailed with 
Columbus in his first voyage) in January, 1500. But the chief glory of 
its discovery is assigned to Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese navi¬ 
gator, who, in his expedition to India—the way to which had been but 
just discovered by Vasca de Gama—stood so far to the west, that he found 
himself on the coast of Brazil, in 10° S. lat. Coastiftg along this then 
terra incognita, to the S.W., Cabral discovered a fine harbour in Ifi” 30' 
S. lat., where lie anchored, and named it Porlo Seguro, or ‘ the Safe bar 
hourit is now called Cabralia. Here Cabral landed on Easter Sunday, 

* This table of Scheeffer does not include the Indian or aboriginal tribes; and 
Schaeffer thinks the whole collectively may amount to 5,730,000 souls, of wbicb 
l,600j000 are supposed to be whites. It is, however, but mere conjecture. 
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in April, 1500^ just three months after Pinzon had landed at Cape San 
Augftstin, and taken possession qf it in the nanlb of the king of Castile. 
But Brazil was ordtdned to bo subject to another sovereign, for as soon as 
Cabral landed, he took possession of the countiy in the name of the king 
of Portugal. The ceremony was performed with all possible solemnity. 
.^^^Itar was erected on the shore, beneath a largp^tree, and mass per- 
formW by eight friars, then going on their first a^sion to India, all the 
chaplains of the fleet assisting, and every pers^r who could attending; a 
sermon was also preached on this joyful occajjBn ; and the simple natives, 
nowise suspicions of the nature of this pet ofi^heir new visitors, assembled 
at the cerehiony, kneeled |vhen they saw tip Portuguese kneel, and imi¬ 
tated the con^egation in every thing, as i»hey thought to gratify them by 
joining thejn in the same acts of devotijjj>r As soim as this religions farce 
was performed, Cjibral took a«ton*-cross and erected it as a memorial of 
Ins discovery^ and naiqed the country Tierra de Sa?Ua Cruz, Caspar «le 
Lemos’^as immediately despatched in a vessel to the port of Lisbon, with 
the joyful intelligence; aqd one of the natives with him, as a sample of 
king Emanuel’s new subjects. 

No sooner was this intelligence communicated, than Emanuel sent three 
other ships, under the celebrated Amerigo Vespucci, to examine the coast. 
This expedition made two successive voyages.^ In the second voyage, 
the first settlement was made in 1504. Bnt as the country was not yet 
found to contain the precious metals so eagerly sought after by the naviga¬ 
tors and colonists of that day, and was supposed to produce nothing of 
value except parrots, wood, and monkeys, Brazil and its infant-colonies lay 
neglected till 1549, being only maintained by supplies of criminals from 
the mother-country. 

At last the court of Portugal, having now become sensible of the valmt 
of these new colonies, sent out Thomas »le Sousa as governor, to regulate 
and superintend thW affairs ; and, in 1549, the foundations of St Salvador, 
or Bahia, were laid.* All the grants of largo tracts of land, which had 
been made when Biazil was thought of little consequence, were now re- 


“ “ They first arrived,” says Ur Southey, “ in latitnda 5 lirg. S., and on the day after 
thffy saw a party of natives assembled on a hili. Two of tho sailors volunteered to go 
on share, and several days passed without their return. At length the Portuguese 
landed, sent a young man to meet the savages, and returned to their boats. 'I'he women 
came forward to meet him, apparently as in^utiat*'i's. They surrounded him, handling 
and examining him with evident curiosity aud wonder. Presently there came down 
another woman from the hill, having a stake in her hsuid, with which she got behind 
him, and dealt him a blow that brought him to the ground. Immediately the others 
seized him by the feet, and dragged him away, aud the men, rushing to the shole, 
discharged their arrows at the h^ts. The boats had grounded upon a sand-bank; this 
unexpected attack dismayed the Portuguese; they thought rather of escape than of 
vengeance, till remembering at length that the best means of securing themselves was 
by displaying their power, they discharged four guns at the savages, who then fled to 
the hills. Meantime the women hail dragged the body thither; they cut it in pieces, 
held up the mutilated limbs in mockery to the boats, broiled them over a huge Are 
which had been prepared as it seemed for that purpose, and with loud rejoicings de¬ 
voured them in sight of the I’ortuguese, to whom they intimated by signs, that they 
had, in like manner, eaten their two countrymen. At this abominable eight, forty of 
the crew would have landed to revenge their coqiradea, but they were not ]iermitle'd to 
make the attempt." 

* The first settler in Uahia was Dlogo Alvarez, whose history, os detailed by Mr 
Southey, is romantically interesting. “ He was a native of Viana, young, and of noble 
family, who, with that spirit of enterprise which was then common among his coun¬ 
trymen, embarked to seek his fortune in strange countries. He was wrecked upon the 
shoals on the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were lost, others escaped 
thatsnode of death to suiter one more dreadful; the natives seized and ate them. Uiugu 
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voked; and six Jesuifii were sent ouf witii De Sousa, for • the pur» 
pose of converting the natives. The conduct of these latfer was so* very 
conciliatory, that the natives soon helcf them in great veneration, and 
oftener than once these politic ecclesiastics proved the salvation of 
Brazil. » • * 

Villegagnon Expedi^nJ^ The growing prosperity of the new coloxy, 
however, exposed it tc^iew and more formidable dangers. Their-tSrst 
rivals were the French. Ajalleg^^on, a knight of Malta, with that love of 
adventure and restless dispo^ion which characterized his^body, wished to 
form a settlement upon the cebst of Brazil. But as it was necessary for 
the success of his project that shduld have the concurrence of* the court, 
he applied to the grand adraira\Coligny, who at that time possessed great 
influence at the court ef Franc^^ In order, however, to draw Coligny 
more effectually into his scheme, *fle [jyeteaded a zealous attachment to 
Calvinism, and urged that the projected settlement might afford an asylum 
for the persecuted Huguenots. Coligny, duped by the artified of Villegag¬ 
non, seconded his proposal with all his influence, and prevailed with Henry 
II. to patronize the undertaking, and several ships* were fitted out, and filled 
with Protestant passengers. With these he set sail, and arrived at the 
place where now stands the city of Janeiro. Here he found some Nor¬ 
mans, who, having been shipwrecked, had lived for some time with the 
savages, 3nd were therefore qualified to act as intei-preters. His vessels 
were then sent back to France for a further supply of Protestants; and 
formal despatches were transmitted to the French king, but those which he 
wished to be acted upon were sent to Coligny and his friends at Geneva. 
A great zeal was immediately kindletl for the extension of the gospel into 

saw that there was no other possible chaiKM; of savinj? his life, than by making himself 
as u*seful as possible to those cannibals. He therelorc exerted himself in recovering 
things from the wreck, and such exertions succeeded in conciliating their favour. 
Among other things, he was tortunate enough to get on shore some barrels of powder 
and a musket, which he put In order at his ftrst leisure, after his masters were returned 
to their village: and one day, when the opportunity was favourable, brought down a 
bird before tncui. The women and chilaren shouted Caramuru! Caramuru! which 
signified a man of fire; and they cried out that he would destroy them: but he told the 
men, wliMse astonishment had less of fear mingled with it, that he would go with them 
to war, and kill their enemies. Caramuru was the name which from thenceforward 
he was known by. They marched against the Tapuyas; the fame of this dreadful 
engine went before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave, Caramuru became a 
sovereign: the chiefs of the savages thought themselves happy, if he would accept their 
daugiiters to be his wives, lie fixed his abode upon the spot where Villa Velha was 
afterwards erected, and soon saw as numerous a progeny as an old patriarch’s rising 
round him. The best families ir. Hahia trac^ their origin to him. At length a French 
V^^el came into this bay, and Dlogo resolved to take that opportunity of once more 
seeing his native country. He loaded her with brazil, and embarked with his favou- 
nt.e wife, Paraguazar—the Great Kiver. The other wives could not bear this abandon^ 
ment, though it was only to be for a time; some of them swam after the ship, in hopes 
of being taken on board, and one followed it so far, that before she could reach the shore 
again, her strength failed, and she sunk, 'i'hey were received with signal honour at 
the court of France. Paraguaza was baptized by the name of Catharina AJvarez, after 
the queen of Portugal, and the king and queen were her sponsors. Her marriage was 
then celebrated. Dlogo would fain have proceeded to Portugal, but the French would 
not permit him to go there: the honours which they had shown him were not to be 
gratuitous, and they meant to make him of use to them in his own dominions. By 
means, however, of Pedro Fernandez Sardinha, (then a young man, who had just com¬ 
pleted his studies in Paris, and afterwards the first bishop of Brazil,) he sent the in¬ 
formation to Joam HI., which he was not permitted to carry, and exhorted the king 
to cAilouise the delightful province In which his own lot hem been so strangely cast. 
After some time, he covenanted with a wealthy merchant to take hiin back, and leave 
him the artillery and ammunition of two ships, with store <»f such things as were use¬ 
ful for traffic with the natives, in return for which he undertook to load both vesMls 
with brazil. The bargain was fairly performed, and Diogo having returned to has 
territories, fortified his little capital/’ 

VI IJ 
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these part» Two ministers and ftarteen students ftoin Geneva determined 
to brave all the^hardships of an unknown climate, and of a mode of life 
totally different from that to whieh Europeans were accustomed. They 
repaired to Coligny’s seat near Chatillon, where they were treated with the 
hiehest distinction; the influence and the money df Coligny, and the uneasy 
siumtion of the reformers in France, swelled the nun^r of emigrants, who, 
in wee vessels, set sail to join their comrades ofKier Villegagnon. No 
sooner had they arrived, than Villegagnon threj^ff the mask he had so 
long worn. He quarrelled with the GenevyT ministers, and demeaned 
himself so tyramucally and intolerantly, that^iey who had gone to Ant¬ 
arctic France—as they ostentatiously fermeu it—found themselves under 
a worse yoke \han that from which they /ad fled. They therefore de¬ 
manded pejmission to return, which was^g/anted, hint on board a vessel so 
leaky, that Sve of them put aahor^ratB^than sail in her. After having 
endured the utmost misery of famine, they reached Hennebonne, where 
they presented some letters for Villegagnon, of whose contents they were 
ignorant. In these they were denounced by this worthy friend of the 
Guises as heretics, and tfierefore fitted for the stake; but providentially 
the magistrates of Hennebonne favoured the Huguenots, and thus the in¬ 
fernal malignity of this traitor was frustrated, and his treacheiy exposed. 
Others of the Huguenots fled from Villegagnon to the Portuguese, but 
were compelled to apostatize, and externally to profess a religibn which 
they equally despised and hated. This proved the ruin of the project; as 
Coligny, after being thus basely duped, gave himself no more concern 
about it, and the other associates of Villegagnon were comparatively a 
handful. The Portuguese, however, did not attack him for the space of 
four yearn; and but for this treachery llio Janeiro, and perhaps all Brazil, 
might at this day have been a French colony. A body of Flemish adven¬ 
turers were just ready to embark; and 10,000 more Frenchmen would 
have emigrated, if'Coligny’s object in founding this colony had not been 
wickedly betrayed. 

Attacked by the English and Dutch ^ The Jesuits were well aware of 
the dangerous neighbourhood of a heretical colony, and having roused the 
governor to a sense of his danger, the French were attacked in their new 
settlement, and, after an ineffectual resistance, compelled to evacuate the 
place. Upon the foundation of this settlement, the present capital of the 
Portuguese empire in South America was founded. England being at 
war with Spain during the reign of Philip II., who had seized Portugal, 
Bi-azil was severely harassed by the English cruizers under Cavendish 
and Lancaster, who took, burned, and plundered Santos, St Vincent, and 
Pernambuco, then called Recife. The Dutch who had recently obtained 
their independence, were at war with Spain, to which power, Portugal, 
with all its foreign settlements, was annexed. This political misfortune 
had proved the ruin of the Portuguese East Indian empire, which, as law¬ 
ful prey, was wrested out of their hands by the Dutch, and Brazil became 
the next .object of Iheir commercial and warlike ambition. In 1621, a 
West India company had been formed, with similar exclusive privileges to 
those of their East India company, which had performed such feats in the 
East. This body, emulous of the fame of their sister-company, fitted out 
successive squadrons to harass the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
South America. One of these, in 1624, under admiral Willekens, cap¬ 
tured St Salvador, the capital of Brazil, and gained an immense booty in 
colonial produce. The whole province followed the fate of the city. 
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Struck with terror at t^is achievement, !ind fearing that it might pave the 
way for the loss of all Bittzil, a large fleet, composed of the*combine(Unaval 
force of the two crowns, and carrying 1^,000 soldiers and mariners, sailed 
from Lisbon in 1626; and, after an ineflectual resistance on the part of the 
Dutch garrison, reS^ture'H the place. The Dutcli, though inflamed with 
an eager desire of re'^iring this disgrace, were unable, from the deficiency 
of their resources, to iD^ertake immediately the recovery of St Salvador; 
but attacked, with the uUkpst vigour, all Spanish and Portuguese vessels 
in the European seas as thl^ returned from the East and West Indies, and 
their success in this way wau- prodigious, for in thirteen years they had 
captured 545 vessels, the value of whose proceeds amounted to .£7,500,000 
sterling. The equipment of tl eir privateers had only cost'half the sum, 
so that they were enabled to divide never less than 20, and sometimes 
even 50 per cent, upon their capital. • Bjs these means they were soon 
enabled to fit out a new armament of 46 ships, with vi^ich they attacked 
Pernambuco in 1630, and captured the place after several obs\inat«'engage- 
ments. In 1633, 1634, and 1635, they reduced the captaincies of Sere- 
gippe, Del Iley, Paraiba, Ilio Grande, Siara, Itamaraca, and the greatest 
part of Bahia,—in short, the whole of Brazil to the north of the Kio Fran¬ 
cisco, Para and Maranhao excepted. 

Elated with success, and eager to complete the conquest of all Brazil, 
prince IN^aurice of Nassau was sent out in 1636, as governor and general¬ 
issimo, with a strung armament. He laid siege to Bahia, but the obstinate 
valour of the Portuguese garrison baffled the genius of Maurice, who was 
compelled to abandon the enterprise with the loss of 2,000 men. The 
Portuguese, in their turn, fitted out an armament of 46 vessels, manned 
with 5,000 soldiers, under the command of Mascai'enhas, a valiant officer, 
in order to recover Pernambuco. One-half of these troops perished from 
sickness during the passage, and the rest arrived in a melancholy state at 
Bahia. Mascarenhas, however, by extraordinary exertions, augmented his 
force to 12,000 men, and sailed for Olinda, in Pernambuco, the capital of 
Dutch Brazil, Maurice knowing tlte destination of this powerful arma¬ 
ment, had prepared for its reception. Iteinforced from Holland, he met 
Mascarenhas w’ith a fleet of 41 vessels well-manned and equipped; a most 
furious engagement ensued, of four days’ continuance ; and though in the 
first, the Dutch admiral was killed, yet victory in the end remained with 
Maurice,—the Portuguese fleet was entirely dispersed,—a great part of it 
perished upon the rocks,—-and only six ships of that mighty armament 
fi. turned to Europe. This, however, did not decide the contest. The 
Portuguese had completely gained over the natives to their side; and a 
system of guerilla warfare was now commenced, which, without producing 
any thing decisive, prolonged the war, wasted the country, harassed the 
Dutch, and wearied them .>ut with incessant predatory expeditions. Mau¬ 
rice found himself unable, after all bis successes, to effect the entire con¬ 
quest of the country; a temporary truce was entered into, which acquired 
strength and permanency by the revolution in Portugftl. 

The almost entire loss of their colonial possessions, especially, that of 
Brazil—a loss to which they would not have been exposed, had they not, 
by their union with Spain, been involved in the war which that power 
carried on against Holland—had rekindled their ancient animosity, and 
the apathy which the Spanish court had shown to their misfortunes height¬ 
ened It to fury; arms were, therefore, unanimously taken up ; a revolution 
was suddenly and peaceably effected; and John duke of Braganza was 
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called to the throne of his ancestors. This involved Portugal in a long 
and arduous co^ict with Spain, §nd rendered i^ unable to afford effectual 
assistance to its colonies in Brazil. The Dutch, however, from enemies, 
had become the most hopeful allies in this new ^contest; and the present 
WM not the time either to attack or irritate them in an^ quarter. A treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, was therefore cpdcluded between the 
two Nations, which left the Dutch in possession c. all their conquests in 
Bra^l. The latter, conceiving their Brazilian r^ssessions to be in a state 
of perfect security, thought only of reducing tl;e enormous expense; prince 
Maurice was therefore recalled, as being deemed not sufficiently economi¬ 
cal, and a jdweller of HaerJ^m, a merchant of Amsterdam, and a carpenter 
of Middleburg* were the persons nominated to succeed Maurice. On 
inquiring in^ the state of affairs, these q^ful men tonsidered it as need¬ 
less to keep up foijifications vAichy according to all appearances, would 
not be needed. They .dismantled the fortresses, and sold the artillery, 
m'ms, an*(^ ammunition, to the Portuguese, who bought them at a high price ; 
and thus, by receiving a Iprge profit on these articles, and dismissing a 
large proportion of the troops, not only was the pay and maintenance of 
the useless soldiers saved, but these saving politicians thought themselves 
entitled to, and doubtless received, the praise and gratitude of their em¬ 
ployers and the Dutch public, with whom economy has been always held 
as a saving virtue. 

Expulsion of the Dm/c/j.] The defciiceless state to which the Dutch 
possessions were reduced by these measures, was soon perceived by the 
Portuguese governor of Bahia, who sent advice of it to Lisbon, and in the 
meanwhile a conspiracy was organised, by those Portuguese who still lived 
in the Dutch territory. Though the plot was discovered, yet the contrivers 
escaped, and having collected a number of their countrymen, began to lay 
waste the Dutch plantations. At tbe bead of this insuiTectioii was Joam 
Fernandez, a daring character, who was joined by Camaram, a native 
Brazilian, with a number of Indians, and Henrique, with a band of warlike 
negroes. The Dutch were totally unprepared for the greatness of their 
danger. One detachment after another was cut off in the woods, while 
with every victory the insurgents grew more numerous and better armed ; 
and though great military talent was tlisplayod by many of the Dutch 
officers, they were soon shut up in Recife, and exposed to all the miseries 
of a siege, with very little hope of relief. These transactions occurred in 
1645, when the whole Dutch force in Brazil did not exceed 2,700 men. 
From this to 1654, a tedious and miserable contest ensued, so nearl) 
resembling a guerilla warfare, .that the Dutch were at length weai'ied out, 
and finally surrendered their last possession, Recife, in January, 1654. 
This was purely a colonial wai-fare, in which the principals took no active 
concern : the king of Portugal dissembling with the Mynheers, while these 
latter were too much engaged in a naval warfare with England to think 
much tibout Brazil. ^ 

Enraged at the loss of Brazil, the Dutch maintained a war of six years 
against Portugal, with great animosity, but without any success sufficient 
to compensate the loss of their late acquisitions ; at last they consented to 
a peace, by which Brazil was left wholly in the hands of its former mas¬ 
ters, upon condition that Portugal should pay in return 8,000,000 florins, 
by 16 successive instalments, in salt and colonial commodities. , This 
treaty was signed in August, 1661. Several other stipulations in favour 
of Dutch commerce, especially to Brazilian ports, were made, but the 
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Dutch never availed thenjselves of them. Thus, after a* contest of 30 
years’ continuance, the Portuguese remained sole and undisturbed pokess- 
ors of Brazil. 

The English, in(|eed, a«d the French, made some feeble attempts to 
form settlements at ihe mouth of the Maranon, and in Maranhao, a litde 
after the beginning of the 17th century, but they were soon expelled. 
The petty disputes bet\vi>M the Spaniards and the Portuguese, respecting 
their boundaries on the sidW of the Plata, claim little interest, and were 
chiefly carried on between the colonists themselves. The colony of San 
Sacramento, which was always an eye-sore to the court of JVfadrid, was 
agreed to be given up by the Portuguese, in coftsequence 'of^the cession of 
seven Jesuitic reductions on the side of the Parana and Uraguay ; but as 
the Portuguese were compelled to use force to gain possession of them, 
they refused to give up San Sacrament^. Another agreement was made 
in 1779, by which this contested fortress was yielded, in liewof ^he terri¬ 
tory of San Pedro, which had been wrested from them, and of a large tract 
in the S.E. of Peru. • 

Emigration of the Itoyal Family to Brazil.^ Recent events have 
raised Brazil to a great importance. Bonaparte, as soon as he had ob¬ 
tained a respite from the warfare in the east by the peace of Tilsit, selected 
Portugal «8 the next victim of his ambition. After various unsuccessful 
attempts on the pai-t of the prince-regent to ward off the impending dan¬ 
ger by repeated concessions, be found that nothing but an immediate de¬ 
parture for the Brazils could save him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This measure was accordingly adopted as soon as he heard that 
a French army was approaching Lisbon, on the 29th of November, 1807. 
After a prosperous voyage, and escorted by a British squadron under Sir 
Sidney Smith, the prince-regent arrived at Bahia, on the 25th of January, 
1808 ; there he was received with every demonstration, of joy by the in¬ 
habitants, who even offered to contribute a large sum to build a suitable 
palace for his residence, provided he would agree to make it his capital; 
llio .Janeiro, however. Was deemed a more suitable place for his residence, 
and this city, which was formerly only the capital of a colony, became that 
of the Portuguese monarchy. From this moment may be dated the actual 
independence of the Portuguese possessions in the west. “ The stimulus 
most prompt and efficacious,” says Mr Luccock, (who visited Rio both in 
1808 and again in 1813,) “in promoting internal improvement, and par¬ 
ticularly in forming a nationui character and feeling of which Brazil was 
altnost destitute, and for want of which the country had nearly fallen, like 
the colonies of Spain, into a number of disjointed states,—arose out of the 
measure which gave to this important part of the Portuguese dominions, 
privileges and honours similar to those enjoyed by the mother country. 
The period for assuming this new distinction under the title of the united 
kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarva, was judiciously fixed for the 
anniversary of the queen’s birthday, in December, 1815. In order fully 
to understand the extent and importance of this change, it will be^neces- 
sary to recollect, that, in old times, the provinces were almost wholly 
unconnecteil with each other ;—that they had scarcely any stronger com¬ 
mon bond than the similarity of language, the circumstance of receiving 
their respective triennial governors from the same court, and the commer¬ 
cial one, which led their views and interests to the same European city 
that, between some of these provinces, there existed an opposition of 
interests, and between others, open and avowed jealousies. Henceit was. 
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that, when thf court arrived at Rio, the colonies were found to consist of 
porRoDS so disjointed as to be aeady, on the lightest agitation, to fail in 
pieces, and render the situation of the royal emigrants very precarious. 
There were required all the address of government, apd all the powerful 
aupport which it received from Britain, to preserve die administration from 
positive di8respect,-to keep the whole of Brazil v^in one common bond, 
—^to turn the people’s attention from Lisbon ^^Rio,—to make them feel 
that the latter city had become the centre M their union, the capital of 
their widely difhised people, the source of their security, the focus and 
fountain of their wealth and their honour. The first effort towards accom¬ 
plishing tliis important work was made when the ports of Brazil were 
opened to foreign commerce; and a wonderful alteration it produced in 
the people’s views and modes of thinking. Yet*it left them without any 
strong bias to one particular* codhtry, and served rather to incline each 
province, without regal'd to the general interest, to the side where its 
commercial advantage was most considerable. But no sooner was the 
country declared a kingdom, than it displayed an individuality of senti¬ 
ment, and joined in one common act of homage to the throne.” 

Revolution,'} In 1819, the Brazilians, assisted by an English man-of- 
war, recovered possession of Portuguese Guiana. In 1821, the Cortes of 
Lisbon invited their sovereign to revisit his ancient capital, aad, on the 
22d of April, his majesty nominated his eldest son Don Pedro, regent of 
Brazil, previous to his own departure for Europe. On the 4th of October, 
a premature attempt wm made at Rio to proclaim the regent emperor; but 
on the 1st December, 1822, the Brazilians, provoked by the impolitic 
conduct of the cortes, proclaimed their independence, and conferred the 
impenal crown on Don Pedro, under the title of Pedro I. The anticipa¬ 
tions of future unanimity which attended the elevation of Don Pedro to 
the Brazilian throve have not been realized. Various grievances, real or 
alleged, proved a source of misunderstanding bewixt the emperor and his 
subjects; and on the 7th of April, 1831, Don Pedro abdicated the impe¬ 
rial dignity in favour of his son, a child of five years of age ; and a regency 
was nominated by the Brazilians themselves, which now governs that king¬ 
dom, and will ultimately, it is probable, resolve-it into a republic. 


CHAP. 11.—PHYSICAL FBATURES-MOUNTAINS—GEOGNOSY— 

IllVLUS. 

Viewed from the sea, the Brazilian coast appears rough, mountainous, and 
unequal; but on a nearer approach, no prospect can be more picturesque 
and agreeable than that which it presents—its eminences are seen covered 
with magnificent woods, and its valleys with eternal groves. The interior 
of the county is, generally speaking, one vast forest; but in the centre is 
the vast plain of Campos Parexis, extending E, and W, for several hun¬ 
dred miles, and covered with a soil of light earth and sand, which, by its 
continual shifting and undulation, resembles the agitated waves of the ocean. 
The soil is so loose and sandy, that the convoys of mules which have to 
pass this way frequently sink into it, and make their way forward with 
great difficulty; it® only vegetation consists of a, stunted species of herb¬ 
age with small leaves, round and pointed like a lancet. Towards the 
centre, this immense sandy plain rises up into mountainous chains, wiiich 
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are gen'ei-ally considered as the highest in Brazil, and are ey:ten(fed over a 
space of more than 600 miles. It is from this elevated belt that all those 
riveivs proceed, which finally pour their waters into the Maranon, the Rio 
de la Plata, and the southtyn Atlantic. The country on both sides of the 
Maranon being alm^ a terra incognita to ail but the Portuguese, nothing 
can be said of its ap^arance, but merely that it consists of vast plains, 
extending in opposite directions, from the Brazilian mounttuns, and thosg of 
Guiana, to the great river c^the country. 

Mountains.'^ The principal mountains lie to the N. ‘of Rio’ Janeiro, 
towards the sources of the Uraguay, the Parana, and the Rio Francisco. 
These mountmns rise by successive gradations to the height of hoOO feet 
above the level of the sea. This chain runs parallel with the Brazilian 
coast for more than 1,4T)0 British miles, in a waving form, «ometime8 
approaching within 60 miles of the shorS, an& at other times receding to 
the distance of 250 miles from the sea. Another chain of derated moun* 
tains, on the west, divides Brazil from the viceroyalty of Buenos* Ayres, 
running in a northern direction from the coast acnoss the Uraguay and the 
Iguazu, as far as the Parana. Another chain of lofty mountains runs 
N. W. and S.E. from the Parana to the Upper Paraguay; it is called the cor¬ 
dillera of Amambey and forms in part the interior boundary between Bra¬ 
zil and Paraguay. A third chain runs from the N.W. to the S.E., and 
forms a kind«of connecting link between the Brazilian range and the chains 
that project to the E. from the Andes. This ridge in its whole extent 
from the source of the Tocantines, on the E., to the tributary streams of 
the Madeira, on the W., forms the boundary that separates the tributary 
streams of the Maranon from those of the Paraguay and Parana. Divers 
other groupes and ridges of mountains skirt the banks of the Topaysn, the 
Shingu, the Araguaya, and the Tocantines, for a considerable distance; 
while another range, which is one of the most consideraI>le in Brazil, ex¬ 
tends towards the northern coasts, and separates the province of Maranhao 
from that of Pernambuco. A chain of mountains running E. and W., at 
the medial distance of two degrees from the Maranon, to the N., pervades 
Portuguese Guiana, and receives different appellations in different parts of 
its course. But except the bare fact of their existence and general direc¬ 
tion, nothing else is known. 

Geognosy of Brazil.'} From the account of Eschwege, it appears that 
this country is composed of rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, 
and alluvial classes. The primitive rocks he divides into two classes; 
under the first, he includes g.. nite," syenite, trap, gneiss, mica-slate, and 
limeotone; under the second, clay-slate, quartz-rock, and quartzy mica- 
sla.e, chlorite-slate, talc-slate, potstone, and slaty quartzose micaceous iron- 
ore. No gold occurs in the first set of primitive rocks, and with the 
exception of a great deposit of magnetic iron-ore in the province of Stint 
Paul, no other metalliferous minerals. A bed of quartz, with gold occurs 
in the quartz-rock and quartzy mica-slate. This bed, which varies from 
an inch to six feet in thickness, is composed of quartz and schorl. Veins 
of quartz with gold also traverse this rock ; and these, besides the'gold, 
contain iron-pyrites, arsenical pyrites, and antimony. Some veins contain 
only kyanite. The slaty, quartzose, micaceous iron-ore contains gold, iron- 
pyrites, actynolite, and kyanite; also beds of quartz with gold; beds of 
magnetic iron-ore, and of iron-glance, and also beds of brown iron-ore, 
chlorite-slate, and talc-slate. The beautiful yellow Brazilian topazes, also 
beryl (?) occur in nests and small veins enveloped in lithomarge, ip the 
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chlorite and t^c-slates aubordinate to the clay-slate; also the rare feaclase, 
and Yreqaently large and beautiful crystals of irhn-glance, with crystallized 
talc, rock-crystals with adhering topazes, topaz-crystals with included rock- 
crystals, and kyanite, increase the interest of 0iese repositories. Beauti- 
&il red-lead spar or chromate of lead occurs in the ,)<iotstone, and beds of 
iron-glance, upwards of 1000 feet thick, occur in sobie places. The tran¬ 
sition rocks are clay-slate, common flinty slate, greywacke, greywacke- 
slate, and compact limestone. The saudstora named Quadersandslein, 
often highly impregnated with iron, seems to 'be a predominating second¬ 
ary rock. Hematitic brown iron-ore ^bounds in it, and contains beautiful 
warellite. The Jura limestone, which occurs in abundance, contains 
fossil fishes, flint, echinites, and also rocks of the salt formation. The al¬ 
luvial rocks in Brazil are of two descriptions : ond kind occurs principally 
on the ridges of mountains add ufon their sides, the other in the bottoms of 
valleys. Tfee alluvium of the first kind, named in the country Tapan- 
hoaeanga, is composed of fragments of iron-mica and magnetic iron-stone, 
connected together by means of red or brown iron-ochre. It is often 
very rich in gold, contains beds of brown iron-ore, and large nests of 
Wavellite. The alluvial substances of the second kind occur principally 
in valleys, and ai'e of two principal varieties, the one, which is compact, is 
a conglomerate of pieces of quartz cemented together by mean% of brown 
and red iron-ore, and which sometimes contains gold, and also diamonds ; 
the other composed of sand, gravel, and clay, and known under the name 
Cascalho, often affords much gold, and raa’.iy diamonds. 

Rivers.2 Brazil is watered by a profusion of great rivers. The chief 
of these is the mighty and majestic Maranon. On the side of Guiana, it 
is a Portuguese river for 1,200 British miles of direct distance from Cape 
North to the mouth of the Yupura; on the S. side, from Belem to 
Sapatinga, a distance of 1,000 British miles direct, it flows through the 
Portuguese territory. The immense tributary streams which on both sides 
fall into the Maranon, and intersect the vast interior in every direction, 
give to it all the advantages of a maritime shore. On the south side are tlio 
Yupura and the Rio Negro, with their numberless and powerful tributary 
streams, the Saraca, the Urexmena or Rio des Trombetos, the Curupatuba, 
the Urubucuara, the Ginepape or Mapau, the Paru, the Yarn, the Ma- 
racapura, the Carapana, the Arapucu, Iripi, and Araatvari, None of 
these, except the Yupura and the liio Negro, have very long courses, 
having their sources in the mountains of Guiana, but they are all large and 
navigable. On the south side, the rivers watering the Portuguese territc-y 
are the Yavan, Yutay, Yurba, Tefe, Coari, Purus, Madeira, Topaym, 
o/nngu, Hanapii, Tocanlines, &c. All these rivers having been described 
when treating of the Maranon, nothing more shall here be added, but 
merely that the Araguaya, the eastern branch of the Tocantines, separates 
the province of Goyas, on the E., from that of Matto-Grosso, on the W.; 
and that the highej courses of the Madeira, the Arskaya, and the Tocanl 
tines, are very difficult of navigation, if not impracticable, from the moun¬ 
tainous nature of the region which they water. The head-waters also of 
the Paraguay are within the Portuguese limits, and the tributary stream 
of the Cuiaba, a large river, almost equal in size to the Paraguay, which 
it joins in 17° 67'. The sources of the Paraguay approach within a few 
miles of these of the Tocantines, Araguaya, Shingu, and Topaysu ; and in 
many places, owing to the configuration of the ground, the tributary rivers 
of the, Maranon and the La Plata seem as if they were blended together 
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and as if their respectijre streams were in a manner interlocked. The 
upper coui-ses of the PUrana and Ur^flay run for a considerable distance 
within the Brazilian territory. 

Rio Franciscoi^ Tile chief river, which may be denominated wholly 
a Brazilian streau^ and which is wholly unconnected either with ^;ho 
Maranon or the Rio de la Plata, is the Rio Francisco. From the indolence 
and ignorance of the Portuguese colonists, the source of this large stream 
is far from being accurateSy ascertained. As far, however, as is known, 
the source of the Rio Francisco is separated by an intervening ridge from 
the eastei-n source of the Parana, •in S. lat. 20°; and being prevented by a 
long and lofty ridge of mountains skirting its eastern sbords for 500 miles, 
from reaching the ocqan in an eastern direction, its course is thereby de¬ 
termined to the N. and N.E. for 770^ritjah miles, when it ’turns to the 
E., and after a farther course of more than 200 Britislf miles, falls into the 
sea in 11" S. lat. A ridge of mountains on the" W., sepSrate*. the llio 
Francisco from that of the Upper Tocantines. Its course is very rapid, 
and its breadth at the bar 8 miles. Its waters* are muddy, and stain the 
sea to the distance of four or five leagues ; and at the same distance the 
force of its current is felt. The tide flows up about 40 miles. It has a 
bad bar, which cannot be crossed by vessels of more than 50 tons. The 
S.W. channel is the deepest; and vessels of the above tonnage can ad¬ 
vance about 20 leagues to the first falls, above which, barks may still 
proceed 80 or 90 leagues farther, to what is called the Sumidouro, or 
place where it Issues from a subterranean channel, through which it flows 
for 10 or 12 leagues. This subterranean channel is very probably similar 
to that of the Red river in Louisiana, where it is concealed by a natural 
covering called l/ie raft, for 17 or 18 leagues. Beyond this subteiTanean 
channel little is known of the Rio Francisco, though great efforts have 
been made to reach its source, because a false notion prevailed among the 
earlv colonists that it issued from the famous lake of Manoa El Dorado, 
and that the natives who dwelt about its head wore ornaments of gold. 
Expeditions for this purpose have been made at several times from all the 
captaincies. Joam Gael bo de Sousa advanced farthest in the search, but 
his progress did not exceed 300 miles above the Sumidouro. The 
Rio Francisco rises from October to January, and overflows all the 
numerous islands in its channel. In consequence of being thus inundated, 
the islands produce nothing but reeds. Its shores are very fertile ; from 
^ which cause, and the abundance of its fish, the Indians were continually 
engaged in wars for the possession of this part of the country, during the 
firat ages after its discovery. 

The other rivers of the Brazilian coast, though numerous, generally run 
but short courses, as the Rio Dolce, Rio Grande, and others. The Rio 
Paraiba, which gives nar,ie to a province, runs a course of nigh 700 British 
' miles from S. to N., falling into the Atlantic in S. lat. 3°. 


CHAP. HI.—CLIMATE AND SOIL—PRODUCTIONS. 

In such an extensive region, both the climate and soil must necessarily be 
very various. In the vicinity of the Amazons, or Maranon river, and in 
the northern parts, great tropical heats prevail; but these are considerably 
tempered by the excessive humidity of the atmosphere, and the copious 
dews which fall to refresh the thirsty soil. In the southern pasts of Bra- 
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zil, the climate is mild and temperate, and freqpiently cohl, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer sometimes falling bekiw 40". This takes place, especially in 
ascending towards the sources of the great rivers, where the elevation of 
the ground modi€es the' temperature ; and within th^ lofty plains which 
spread out into the interior, fertile valleys are found, ;^ich are both salu¬ 
brious and temperate, and in which all the fruits of Europe grow to ma¬ 
turity, along with the native productions of America. Of this climate 
are the inland provinces of Minas-Geraes, Vill^Rica, San Paulo, Goyas, 
and Matto-Grosstf. The west wind, passing over vast marshy forests, is 
frequently fpnnd to be unhealthy in thennterior parts, while the excessive 
heat which follows the couAe of the sun, fills the atmosphere with igneous 
particles which occasionally produce fatal eft’ects. "^hese unhealthy blasts, 
however, arfl corrected by the jnfluence of the atmospheric plants which 
abound in the woods, and which fill the air with a fragrance that can be 
plainly pqj-ceit^d at sevA’al leagues from the shore, when the wind blows 
in that direction. From March to August, the rainy season prevails upon 
the coast. During the rest of the year, there is almost constant dry wea¬ 
ther, the wind blowing from the north with little interruption. Under the 
influence of these dry and parching blasts, vegetation languishes, and all 
the higher and more exposed parts appear to be burnt up and withered. 
The sea-breeze, which ushers in the rainy season, refreshes the atmosphere, 
and re-animates vegetation. 

The interior of Brazil, with the exception of the Campos Parexis, al¬ 
ready mentioned, forms a vast and impenetrable forest, the trees of which 
are closely interwoven with hnishwood, and with innumerable shrubs and 
creeping plants, which cling round them to their summits, and which be¬ 
ing generally adorned with the most beautiful flowers, give a peculiar and 
rich appearance to the scenery. These plants, after encircling the tree to 
the top, frequently ^'ow downwards, and taking root in the ground re¬ 
mount anew; so that the whole forest is laced together, and is rendered ’ 
quite impenetrable by this thick vegetation, which has the appearance of a 
net so closely interwoven, that neither birds nor any other animal can 
penetrate it. Tlie forests of Brazil abound in the greatest varieties of 
useful and ornamental wood. The principal wootls lie on the Rio Grande, 
in the captaincy of Porto Seguro. One species, called the sippipira, re¬ 
sembles the teak of India, so well known'to be superior to any European 
wood for firmness and durability. The jkroba, oraubu, and louro, resem¬ 
ble the species of the oak and the larch;* There are, besides, lighter spe¬ 
cies of wood, similar to fir, nOt to speak of logwood, mahogany, and an 
infinity of ornamental and dying woods. Many of them, such as the 
cedar, which is a good and durable wood, and gr ows to the height of 80 
feet in one solid trunk, the wild cinnamon-tree, the jaracanda or rose¬ 
wood, the best sorts of which (says Mr Mawe,} have never been imported 
into this country, grow more beautiful after they are worked, and are ex¬ 
tremely durable. 'Hiere are some woods which have the property of 
hai'dnes8»in a superior de^ee, and others which are very heavy, and have 
a peculiar fragrance. Of the palm-tree, the different kinds are numerous; 
and we find that celebrated species, the lung seriated lancet-formed leaves 
of which are composed of innumerable fibres, which rival silk in strength 
and fineness; these are used for fishing-lines, and sometimes they are con¬ 
verted into bridles. The Brazilian cocoa-tree is thicker and more elevated 
than that found in the West Indies ; the tree named the pekia bears a fruit 
large and hard, something similar both in shape and size to a common ball, 
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BO that it is dangerous to near it when the fruit falls to ^e ground; the 
Brazilian myrtle is distinguished by the siiining of its bark. The i6tripi- 
tanga, or Brazil-wood tree, called in Pernambuco, the pao da rainha 
(queen’s wood), on account of its being a government monopoly, is now 
rarely to be seen within many leagues of the coast, owing to the improvi¬ 
dent manner in which it has been cut down by the government agents, 
without any regard being paid to the size of the tree or to its cultivation. 
It is not a lofty tree : at a short distance from the gi'ound, innumerable 
branches spring forth and extend in every direction in a straggling, irregu¬ 
lar, and unpleasiiig manner. The leaves are small and not luxuriant; the 
wood is very hard and heavy, takes a high jTolish, and sinks in water; the 
only valuable portion of it is the heart, as the outward coat of wood has 
not any peculiarity, llie name of this wood is derived from brasas (or 
brazas'), a glowing fire or coal. Its botanic^ name is cmsalpinia brasilel- 
lo : it belongs to the genus lomentacem, in Linnaeus’s nat. order; and is a 
leguminous plant, of the class decandria monogynia. 'fhe leaves are pin¬ 
nated : the flowers are white, papilionaceous, growing in a pyramidal spike. 
One species has flowers variegated with red. The branches are slender 
and full of small prickles. 'I'liere are nine species. The colour produced 
from this wood is greatly improved by a solution of tin in aqua regia, 
which, when mixed with the aqueous tincture, affords a beautiful precipi¬ 
tate of a purplish crimson, substituted sometimes for lake. It is used fur 
ilyeing silk what is called false crimson, to distinguish it from that produced 
by cochineal. It is indigenous to both the East and the West Indies, and 
is the same as Sapan wood. “ Almost every one of these sovereigns of 
the forest,” says Dr V. Spix, “ is distinguished, in the total effect of the 
])icture, from its neighbour. While the silk-cotton tree (bombax pentan- 
drum), partly armed with strong thorns, begins at a considerable height 
from the ground to spread out its thick arms, and its digitated leaves are 
grouped in light and airy masses, the luxuriant lecythis and the Brazilian 
anda shoot out at a less height many branches profusely covered with 
leaves, which unite to form a verdant ai'cade. The jaracanda (rose-wootl 
tree) .attracts the eye by the lightness of its double-feathered leaves : 
the large gold-coloured flower of this tree and the ipe (bigmnia chrysan- 
Hui), dazzle by their splendour, contrasted with the dark green of the 
foliage, ’rile spondias (s. myrobalumis) arches its pennated leaves into 
lighi oblong forms. A very pecul\at and most striking effect in the pic¬ 
ture is produced by the trumpet-tree (St-cropia pellata') among the other 
lo'ty forms of the forest: the smooth ash-grey stems rise slightly bending 
*^'1 a considerable height, and spread out at the top into verticillate branch¬ 
es, which have at the extremities large tufts of deeply lobated white 
leaves. The flowering cmsalpinia; the airy laurel; tlie lofty geoffrma ; 
the soap-trees with their sl'ning leaves ; the slender Barbadoes cedar; the 
ormosia with its pennated leaves; the tapia or garlic pear-tree, so calltnl 
from the strong smell of its bark; the maina ; and a thousand not yet de¬ 
scribed trees are mingled confusedly together, funning groups agreeably 
contrasted by the diversity of their forms and tints. Here and there, the 
dark crown of a Chilian fir (araucaria imbricata'), among the lighter, 
green, appears like a stranger amid the natives of the tropics ; while the 
towering stems of the palms with their waving crowns are an incoinpai'a- 
ble ornament of the forests, the beauty and majesty of which no language 
can describe. If the eye turns from the proutl forms of those ancient deni¬ 
zens of the forest, to the more humble and lower which clothe thoigrouml 
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with a ricii veldure, it is delighted with the splendour and gay variety of 
the flowers. The purple blossoms of the rhexia; profuse clusters of the 
melastoma, myrtles, and the eugenia; the delicate foliage of many rubia- 
ceas and ardisiae, their pretty flowers blended with the singularly formed 
teaves of the theophrasta; the conchocarpus ; the reed-like dwarf palms ; 
the brilliant spadix of the costus ; the ragged hedges of the maranta, from 
which a squamous fem rises ; the magnificent stiftia, thorny solana, large 
flowering gardenias and coutereas, enlivened with garlands of mikonia and 
bignonia; the faf-spreading shoots of the mellifluous paullinias, dalecham- 
pias, and jhe bauhinea with its strangely lobated leaves ; strings of the 
leafless milky«fjauef (bind-weed), which descend from the highest sum¬ 
mits of the trees, or closely twine round the strongest tranks, and gradu¬ 
ally kill thtim ; lastly, those garas^tical plants by which old trees are in¬ 
vested wiiii the garment of youth, the grotesque species of the pothos and 
the arujp, the superb flowera of the orcbidese, the bromelias which catch 
the rain water, the tillandsia, hanging down like lichen pulmonarius, and a 
multiplicity of strangely 'formed ferns: all these admirable productions 
combine to form a scene which alternately fills the European naturalist 
with delight and astonishment.” 

As timber forms the natural staple of a yet uncultivated country, an<l is 
therefore a source of emolument in the absence of other prodVictions of 
the soil, the government no sooner saw that a large profit was to be de¬ 
rived from its exportation, than it assumed to itself the exclusive mono¬ 
poly of that article. The consequence was, that every person who became 
proprietor of a forest, began with destroying all the finest of the trees, 
which would otherwise have been seized by the intendant, whose odious 
visits it was desirable to avoid. Notwithstanding this oppressive system, 
excellent vessels are built in Brazil for half the sum which they would 
cost in Europe. The privilege which Britain obtained by treaty, in 1810, 
of cutting timber from these noble fore.-.ts, and of building ships on the 
spot, may eventually prove of incalculable advantage to us. 

AgricuUurnl Productionx.'] As no country is blest with a more genial 
dime than Brazil, so no country exceeds it in natural fertility. Its vast 
extent, its diversified surface, and its varied soil, enable it to produce all 
that is necessary, whether for comfort, or luxury, or use ; the fruits and 
productions of tropical climates, as wc'l as all kinds of European grain, 
flourish here. In no country would aip-icnlture yield greater returns to the 
industrious cultivator, but, unhappily, in no country is it more generally 
neglected. A passion for seeking gold and diamonds was long fatally preva¬ 
lent among the colonists, so that they lost all relish for sober labour. It is 
generally observed in Brazil, that those who devote themselves wholly to 
mining are badly clothed and worse fed than those who attend to agricul¬ 
tural labours : yet the husbandmen have ever been considered as an infe¬ 
rior class to the miners, and it is probable that this prejudice will continue 
to operate, until th<f country being in a great measure exhausted of its gold 
and diatbonds, the colonists shall be compelled to seek, in the cultivation 
of the soil, a more sure and permanent source of wealth. There are, 
everywhere throughout Brazil, large tracts of unoccupied land, which may 
be obtained from government upon very easy terms, and which might bo 
afterwards held as freehold property. Other excellent lands arc held by 
indolent proprietors, who are either unwilling or unable to turn them to 
any good account; these may be purchased at very low prices, and would 
alford fivery possible encouragement to adventurous settlers. Many tracts 
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abound'with iron-ore and limestone, excellent clay for raakiiig bcfcks, wood 
in every direction and for all purposes, and water/ * 

Maize, beans, and cassava root (which is generally used as bread by 
all ranks), are very generayy cultivated. In many parts, wheat and other 
European grain is rdl^ed; where the farmer has planted a sufficient supply 
of food for the consumption of the fai-m, he grows coffee, and, if possessed 
of the means, he prepares for growing and manufacturing sugar. The cul¬ 
tivation of this last article is carried on to a great extent in Brazil. In the 
middle of the last, or 18th century, it formed the principal riches of the 
country. In the course of 150 let^ues along the coast, from 25 leagues 
beyond Pernambuco to 25 leagues beyond the Jhay of All faints, Peiard 
counted above 400 sugar mills, each of which manufactured annually 
about 100,000 arrobas,* or 2,500,000 lbs. of sugar. While the Dutch 
were in possession of northern Brazil, ^50,000 chests qf sugar were an¬ 
nually remitted to Holland. Tobacco—the duties.on which, form a con¬ 
siderable portion of the revenue—is cultivated to a great extent. The 
labour occupies only a small part of the year; and the cultivation is so 
easy, that a single negro can manufacture annually about 2,000 weight. 
The tobacco is put up in rolls of from 200 to 300 lbs. each, and is ex¬ 
ported to Europe and to Higher and Lower Guinea. The cultivation of 
cotton is.pursued to a considerable extent in the northern provinces, as 
Para, Maranham, Pernambuco, and Bahia; and were the colonists enter¬ 
prising and industrious, more cotton might be raised here than in the 
United States, and of superior quality, that of Georgia excepted. Ginger, 
superior to that of Hindostan in its natural state, though not so well pre¬ 
pared, is produced in great plenty. Great quantities of coffee and cacao- 
nuts—which latter were till lately the current money of the country—are. 
also produced in this quarter of South America. 

Other agricultural productions, as maize (of which t^vo plentiful crops 
arc annually raised in Para and Maranham), vanilla, and sarsaparilla, are 
abundant. But with all these natural advantages peculiar to tlio soil, the 
farmers of Brazil are ignorant, lazy, and miserable. The farm-houses are 
generally wretched hovels of one story; the floors arc neither paved nor 
hoarded; and the walls and partitions are formed of wicker work plastered 
with mud. The kitchen is usually a filthy room, with an uneven muddy 
floor interspersed with pools of water: the fire-places are formed by the 
rude contrivance of three round stones; and as there is no proper chim¬ 
ney the place is always filled with smoke, which vents itself through the 
dOo' and other apertures, leaving all within black and dirty. In more 
remote parts of the country, the same indolent habits remain. The peo¬ 
ple (says Mawe) seemed to act as if the tenure by which they hold their 
lands was about to be abolished; all around them had the appearance of 
makeshift; their old houses, fast decaying, bore no marks of repair about 
them : wherever a bit of garden ground was enclosed, it appeared over- 
mu with weeds: where coffee trees still existed, the. present occupiers 
were too indolent to gather the fruit. No artificial grasses were cultivated ; 
no enclosures made, nor was any fodder laid up against the season of scar¬ 
city. The system of farming followed in the grassy campos, extending 

“ As an instanite of the profits which may he gained hy farming in Brazil, an iiidas- 
trious priest is ad.liiced by Mr Mawe, who having obtained possc-ssioii of a farm which 
he diligently cultivated, had, in the course of four years, nmdercl it worth L.40O ster¬ 
ling,—although he only possessed li-S sterling annually, as his clerical sidary, with 
which to hire negroes for the cultivation of his property. s 
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from theTlio JTpanema to Curitiba, is describe^l by Von Spix in ‘J'c 
lowtng terms : “ Every landholder possesses, according to the extent ot 

bis farm, from several hundred to two thousand, nay, even forty t ousam 
head of cattle. They generally reckon from tfiree to four 
4 »n an estate which has two square miles of good pasjpre. All these roam 
at liberty in a wild state ; but every farmer keeps, besides, as many ame 
draught oxen and cows as be requires for the purposes of agi’icultuie am 
for milk, which is partly made into cheese. The attendance on the wiUI 
cattle gives but.very little trouble : all that is required is, to brand them 
with the mark of the owner, and tot catch the animals intended 
slauglitcre’d. , From four* to six servants, under the direction of a chief 
cowherd, perform all these services ; they prevent the herds from straying 
beyond the boundaries, and defend them from tli5 attacks of the ounces, 
wolves, and wildadogs. TbeSe people are almost always on horseback, as 
their office (jornpeJs them to ride 30 miles or more in a day- Every year, 
the whole herd is collected at dilf'ereiit times in a place in a high situation, 
and sometimes fenced im On this occasion, the mark of the owner is 
branded on the hind quarter of the beasts one year old, of which they 
reckon a thousand annually for a herd of five or six thousand. Those of 
four years old and more are selected for slaughter. The catching of these, 
frequently a troublesome and dangerous employment, is executoel here, as 
in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, by means of long leathern nooses, which 
the farinei's’ servants manage with iiicrediMe dexterity. The tame cattle 
arc kept in the vicinity of the fazenda, jiiii free in the meadows during 
the day, and are only shut up in the enclosures during the night. The 
flesh of tlie tame cattle is preferred to tlii.t of the wild, because, from 
their undisturbed and more quiet way of life, they grow fat sooner, and 
with less fodder. The pasture being so good, their milk is excellent; but 
a cow gives only g third part of the quantity that good milk cows give in 
Europe. Tlie hide is always the most valuable part of the cattle: it is 
stripped off, stretched upon the ground by means of short pegs, a little 
salted, and dried in the sun. The flesh, cut into thin strips, rubbed with 
salt, and dried in the air, is an important article of exportation from the 
harbours of St Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, to the cities in the north ; 
particularly to Rio de .Janeiro, Bahia, I’ernamhuco, and Marauham, where, 
under the names of Carnc scca do Sertdu, P.tssoca, or Came churqueda, 
it constitutes an essential part of the .alisistence of all the Brazilians, hut 
especially of the negro slaves. Besides the breeding of oxen, that of 
horses and mules likewise occupies several farmers in the capitania of St 
Paulo, but is carried on upon a far more extensive scale in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Ihe horses of St Paulo are of a middling size, of slender make, 
and, if they are attended with care, acquire an elegant carnage, and be¬ 
come excellent racers. In general, 20 or 30 of those wild animals herd 
together, and hardly ever separate. The animals, when taken (by means 
of the long nooses^ sometimes trembling with fear, sometimes full of im¬ 
petuous fury, endeavour, by the strongest contortions and the most des¬ 
perate leaps, to defend themselves against the riders. When the latter 
have succeeded in holding an animal fast by the ears and lips with a pair 
of tongs, in putting a halter over his head, and a sheep-skin by way of 
saddle on his hack, one of the servants mounts him, and endeavours to 
overcome the obstinacy of the horse by means of the whip. After many 
violent motions and leaps, it is at length so far subdued, that it nins furi¬ 
ously away with its rider, air! after a long course, it in some degree yields 
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to tlie bridle. After being^thus humbled, it stands still witlaits b'ead bang¬ 
ing down, on which all the others separate from it. The next day the 
same exercise is repeated; and in a few days more, the horse is broken 
and fit for riding. The copimon paolistas, and particularly the piaos (the 
herdsman's 8ervants)\mako use of a rery small flat wooden saddle, whiclt 
is often not even covered with leather. Their stirrups are so small that 
they will only admit the great toe ; the spurs are fastened to the naked 
heel. The dress of the piao consists of a short jacket, naiTOw trowsers, 
and a flat round hat fastened with a strap, altogether of brown leather, 
made of deer or capivara hides, and, is very well adapted to protect him 
against the thorny hedges through which he musfr force his way when pur¬ 
suing wihl animals. The wild horses are most frequently of a brown 
colour, very rarely whltefor piebald, and by their disproportionsflily short, 
thick heads and small stature, generally iJetray their extra-4Juropean breed. 
The mules are here more handsomely made animals than the Iwrse^; they 
are commonly equal in size to a European horse; their colours arc black, 
brown, fallow, or striped like a zebra* They are preferable to the horses, 
especially on long journeys, because tViey can better endure hunger and 
thirst, and caivy with greater security heavier burdens.” 

Animal Procluclioiis.'] In the different regions of land, water, and air, 
Brazil teeiys with animality. The woods are full of rapacious quadru¬ 
peds, venomous reptiles, and mischievous insects, which are so similar to 
those of the other tropical regions of South America, already described, 
that further description is unnecessary. It must be remarked, however, 
that such animals as the glama, vicuna, chilihueque, paco, and guanaco, 
natives of Peru, Chili, and part of Buenos Ayres, do not exist in Brazil. 
Monkeys are so numerous, and their species so various, that Brazil seems 
as if it had been destined for the abode of these imitative animals. A 
species of bearded monkey, with a countenance remarkably resembling 
the human, inhabits the woody isles of the mamh of Xarayes. They are 
killed for the sake of their black and glossy fur : the leaner the monkey, 
the greater is his value, for the fur is then closer, and the skin more easily 
and effectually cured. The females and young are of a light colour. They 
are social animals. A troop of them is called a choir by the Portuguese, 
from the circumstance of their singing in concert at sunrise and sunset. 
Being otherwise defenceless, they are provided with vocal organs, which 
enable them to terrify even man, whw- unaccustomed to the sound, which 
is so powerful as to be heard fov milek around. This cry, which proceeds 
• from tear, is a deep bray in octaves ; and during' the alarm which this un¬ 
expected and monotonous sound occasions, these animals generally make 
their escape, llie jaguar, or American tiger, is not so common as in 
Paraguay. Serpents are extremely numerous in Brazil: no less than 29 
kinils have been enumerated L/ authors in the various accounts of this 
country. Some of these species equal in size the buio of Guiana. Of 
tame and graminivorous animals, black cattle are the raosir numerous; and 
these have multiplied to such an extent, that they are for the most^art 
slaughtered for the sake of their hides, many thousands of which are an¬ 
nually exported. The immense number of carcases which are thus left to bis 
devoured by birds and wild beasts would afford room for an extensive trade 
in provisions, were not the salt trade prohibited by the monopolizing spirit 
of the government. Among the birds, the ouira is common in Maranham ; 

• it is said to be double the size of the eagle; in strength and size he is said 
to exceed the condor; his plumage is variegated like the guinea fkwi. 
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Another largabird, railed the salian, is in size equal to a turkey, with tlio 
bealc and legs of a stork. Like the ostrich he cannot use his wings, yet 
runs so swiftly that he cannot be taken but by snares. Other birds re¬ 
semble pheasants and .partridges, and there is a species of pigeon of re- 
\narkable beauty. The colibri, or humming-bird, ip^known in Brazil by 
the poetical epithet of Bcija Jior, or ‘ kiss the flower.’ The oral, varie- 
gaied with blue and scarlet, and the candidi, with blue and gold, are birds 
of surprising splendour; but it would be endless to enumerate the brilliant 
birds of this country. 

Of all,the numerous swarms of insects that infest Brazil, the ant is the 
most formidable and destructive. So dreadful are its ravages, that it is called 
‘ the king of Brazil.’ The province of Itamaraca is peculiarly subject to 
its depredations; in some parts it is rendered quite barren, from the con¬ 
tinual devastations of these Inserts. The large red ant, which is from a 
quartQj of an inch to-an inch in length, and inflicts a most painful bite, 
lives upon vegetables, and is so peculiarly destructive to the manioc, as to 
have obtained the appellation of the manioc-ant. A very diminutive black 
ant, the smallest of the species, is so determined and dreadful an enemy 
to the large red ant, that it is engaged by the Brazilians as an ally in their 
defence. It builds in trees; and colonies of them are encouraged by the 
planters to settle upon the orange and other fruit-trees, which they defend 
most effectually against the red enemy. Mr Koster has seen the entrance 
to tlie nests of the red ants sun-ounded by the dead of both parties, and 
alrvays observed that the slain of the red outnumbered those of the black 
ants, though the former in the action outnumbered the latter. The small 
black ant is a carnivorous insect. The antphisha’na, or two-headed snake, 
a most poisonous reptile, about 18 inches long, and of the thickness of a 
child’s little Anger, is often found in ants’ nests. The banks of the 
Maranon are infested with myriads of insects, which by day and night 
harass the unfortunate voyager. Of these, the piu7n is most terrible ; it is 
an exceedingly small insect, but its venomous bite making a wound the 
size of a pin’s bead, is accompanied with intense pain. The bands and 
face will be covered in a day’s space with such wounds ; and many die in 
consequence of the inflammation produced by them. The acartis, or ca- 
rabatos, is a formidable plague of this country. The tnutuca, a largo fly, 
also inflicts a troublesome wound, but only torments by day. When the 
pium and the mutuca have retired, they are succeeded by the mariuimmn, 
an insect almost imperceptibly small, but whose bite is sharp and painful. 
The carapana and the murococa are abroad night and day, and bite tlir(ingli - 
the folds of any clothing but strong silk, and are the most annoying, be¬ 
cause they give no respite. The rivers and sea-coast of Brazil are well- 
stocked with Ash. whales are very numerous in the adjacent seas 

Von Spix thus describes the appearance of animal life in a Brazilian 
campo, or mountain-plain: “ On these serene and tranquil heights, the 

noisy inhabitant»of the wood are mute : we no longer hear the howling 
of l^rds of monkeys, the incessant screams of innumerable parrots, ori¬ 
oles, and toucans, the far-sounding hammeiing of the wood-peckers, the 
metallic notes of the uraponga, the full tones of manakins, the cry of the 
hoccoes, jacues, &c. The more numerous are the humming-birds, buzzing 
like bees round the flowering shrubs; gay butterflies fluttering over the 
rippling streams; numerous wasps flying in and out of their long nests 
hanging suspended to the trees ; and large hornets (tnorimlmidos) hover- , 
ingsover the ground, which is undermined to a great extent with their 
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cells.' The rod- capped #nd hooded fly-catcher, the barliMos (the Imrhet), 
little sparrow-hawks, the rusty-red or spotted cahwi (Brazilian owl), bask, 
on the shrubs during the heat of noon, and watch, concealed among the 
branches, for the small birds and insects which fly by; the tinamns wa^is 
slowly among the ')*ine-apple plants, enapupes and nambus in the grass ; 
single toucans, seeking berries, hop among the branches ; the purple tana- 
gers follow each other in amorous pursuit from tree to tree; the cardcara 
(falco brasiliensis), flying about the roads quite tame, to settle upon the 
backs of the mules or oxen; small wood-peckers silently creep up the 
trees, and look iii the bark for insects; the rusty thrush, caHed Joao dc 
Barros, fearlessly fixes its oven-shaped nest quite low between the 
branches ; the siskin-lijce creeper slips imperceptibly from its ijest, (which, 
like that of the pigeons, is built of i^wig^, and han^ down from the 
branches to the length of several feet,) to add a new division to it for this 
year; the caofia, sitting still on the tops of the trees, looks down’&fter the 
serpents basking on the roads, which, even thouj^h poisonous, constitute its 
food; and sometimes, when it sees people approaching, it sets up a cry of 
distress, resembling a human voice. It is very rarely that the tranquillity 
of the place is inteiTupted, when gaiTuIous orioles and little parrots and 
parroquets, coining in flocks from the maize and cotton plantations in the 
neighbouring wood, alight upon the single trees on the campos, and with 
terrible cries appear still to contend for the booty; or bands of restless 
hooded cuckoos, crowded together upon the branches, defend, with a noisy 
croaking, their common nest, which is full of green-speckled eggs. 
Alarmed by this noise, or by passing travellers, numerous families of little 
pigeons (rolas), often no bigger than a sparrow, fly from bush to bush ; 
the larger, pigeons (amarzoga and troquase), seeking singly among the 
bushes for food, hasten alarmed to the summits of the neighbouring wood, 
where their brilliant plumage shines in the sun ; numeftms flocks of little 
monkeys run whistling and hissing to the recesses of the forest; the ca¬ 
ries, running about on the tops of the mountains, hastily secrete themselves 
under loose stones; the American ostriches (^Emus), which herd in fami¬ 
lies, gallop at the slightest noise, like horses through the bushes, and over 
hills and valleys, accompanied by their young; the dicholopus (sirianas) 
which pursues serpents, flies, sometimes sinking into the grass, sometimes 
rising into the trees, or rapidly climbing the summits of the hills, where 
it sends forth its loud, deceitful cry, resembling that of the bustard ; the 
terrified armadillo (iatu) rims fearfully about to look for a hiding-place, or 
when the danger presses, sinks into its armour; the ant-eater (tamandua) 
runs heavily through the plain, and in case of need, lying on its back, 
threatens its pursuers with its sharp claws. Far from all noise, the slender 
deer, the black tapir, or the pecari, feed on the skirts of the forest. Ele¬ 
vated above all this, the i ^d-headed vulture (uruhu) soars in the higher 
regions ; the dangerous rattle-snake (cascaoeV), hidden in the gi'asses, ex¬ 
cites terror by its rattle; the gigantic snake sports suspended from the 
tree with its head upon the ground ; and the crocodile, resembMg the 
trunk of a tree, basks in the sun on the banks of the pools. After all 
this has passed during the day before the eyes of the traveller, the ap¬ 
proach of night, with the chirping of the grasshoppera, the monotonous 
cry of the goat-sucker (Joao corta pao'), the barking of the prowling wolt 
and of the shy fox, or the roaring of the ounces, completes the singular 
picture of the animal kingdom in thes]^ peaceful plains.” 

TI. V 
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CHAP. IV.—MINES ANO MINEKALS. 

Brazil is rich in mineral.treasures. As the rage for gold and silver 
th» grand stimulus of transatlantic voyages and Ameryn expeditions, the 
Porraguese were not long in forwarding parties of tlTsoovery to explou 
the interior, in search of that wealth the possession of which was regarded 
at the acme of human felicity. The Dutch also, while in possession of 
North Brazil, endeavoured to explore the niuies, but without success. 
Anthony Soary, a Panlist, was the first who discovered the nunes; and, in 
1095, they tegan to be wronght with a’liiaziiig success, as the metal was 
abundant, and easily extracted. No sooner, however, was the court of 
Lisbon apprised that a source of new and vast wealth was opened up to 
view by the enterpjising activify o^ private adventurers, than it ordained, 
that on ^he discovery o£a mine, immediate notice should be given to goi- 
ernment, *and that a fifth part of the produce should always be paid into 
the treasury. Other mine* wore soon discovered, and the produce was so 
copious, that the royal fifth annually amounted to 180,000 sterling, and 
consequently the total proilucc to £2,400,000 sterling. At this rale, it 
continued from 1728 to 17.24. It then began gradually to diminish, till 
the whole produce sunk to £1,300,000 sterling, ami consequently the 
royal fifth to £260,000 sterling. So watchfully was the mineral produce 
of Brazil formerly guarded hy the Poitiigoese government, that no fo¬ 
reigner was ever permitted to penetrate into the interior, so that no satis¬ 
factory information could be obtained respecting these valuable productions. 
But after the emigi-ation of the royal family to Brazil, the watchful jiolicy 
of the Portuguese government greatly relaxed, and Mr Mawo was freely 
permitted to visit both the gold aud diamond distiicts of the interior, and 
to examine every pjrt of the works connected with them; he has accord- 
ingly given the public many curious d<dails respecting this branch of do¬ 
mestic industry, which draws the inhabitants from every other pursuit. 

Gold-mines.2 In deep valleys, ami in the beds of almost all the rivers 
which have their rise in the interior of Brazil, gold is found in abundance; 
and the nearer the source of the river, the soil always proves to be the 
richer in mineral wealth. All the head-waters of all those streams which 


rise in the provinces of Minas (leraes or ff Goyas, anil which running 
S.W. fall into the Parana (a branch of the great Plata), or turning to the 
N.E. are carried by the St Francisco river to the Atlantic, are rich both 
in gold and diamonds. Almo.st all the towns in the interior of Brazil 
were established by adventurers for gold, and they are found accordingly 
to be situated near the sources of the great rivers. The mines of Cuyabn 
are established on the river of that name, and near the town of Cuyaba, 
which is large, and, with its dependencies, estimated to contain 30,000 
inhabitants. They were discovered in 1718, and were long celebrated for 
the quantity of gold which they produced, which has been calculated at 
500 Ib ^ ann ually, or £3.3,750 sterling, and of an extremely fine quality. 
The towlTbf Cuyaba is in 15" 33' S. lat., and 56° 2' W. long., 388 miles 
above the entrance of the Cuyaba into the Paraguay, and 840 miles from 
the nearest sea-coast. A piece of native gold was found in the province 
of Goyas, weighing 43 lbs. avoirdupois, and sent to Lisbon, where Southey 
saw it in 1796. But the produce of gold is not confined to the provinces 
of Minas Geraes and Goyas : it isialso found in the province of Matto 
Grosst. The first gold mine in that'province was discovered, in 1734, on 
thfl Kvuks of the Sarare, a branch of the Guapore, which it joins 12 miles 
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atmve‘Villa liella, die capital of Matto Cliosso. TVie filtUs of the gold 
mines in Minas Geraes averaged, for 15 years, 100 arrobas, or 2,800 lbs., 
wliicli, at iC4 per ounce, amounted to £150,800 annually. In 1753, the' 
fleet from the Rio, the riclfest till then that had e«er arrived at Lisbon, was 
believed, at a modetete computation, to have brought home £3,000,000 
sterling in gold. The fifth that year from Minas Geraes amounted to 
£400,000 sterling. The bullion and jewels which wore sent the following 
year (1754) were estimated at one million of moidores. For about 16 
years, the fifths averaged 109 arrobas, or £182,000 sterling; but in the 
ensuing 11 years they fell to 86 arrobas, or £145,216 sterling.. 

The gold ol Brazil is contained generally in a loose mad-like stratum 
of rounded quartzose pebbles, and adventitious matter, called cascalhao, 
which rests upon granite, and is covered by earthy matter 'of variable 
thickness. The gold is sometimes found covered by tlie soil at the depth 
of 20 feet, while at other times, on many of the-hills, where ^ater can 
be procured for washing, particles of gold appear in the soil at little greater 
depth than the roots of the grass. At Villa Rica, the bed of cascalhao 
was on the margin of the river; and Mr Mawe found the workmen em¬ 
ployed in cutting away the banl: to the depth of at least 10 feet, before 
they could reach the vein containing the gold, which was incumbent on the 
rock, 'lllie substance they had to pierce was a clay so strong that though 
falls of water were precipitated upon it, and negroes were constantly 
working it with hotis of various kinds, it was with difiiculty removed. 
This was not the only impediment, for by the continual washing down of 
mud from the higher grounds, the cascalhao was 5 feet lower than the bed 
of the river; so that when the pits were sunk to its depth, they were soon 
filled with water, which had to be drawn off by macldnery. When the 
stratum which contains the gold is found at a distance from the rivers, it 
is dug up and carried to a convenient place, where it.is washed for the 
purpose of separating the earth and other materials from the gold. The 
process is simple, and is well described by Mr Mawe, who was freely al¬ 
lowed to visit the different lavaderos established in the country. In all 
the various operations, however, necessary for separating the gold from its 
concomitant materials, a gi-eat deal of time and labour is wasted which 
might be saved by adopting some very simple contrivances. In removing 
the earth to the place where it is to bo washed, neither carts nor wheel¬ 
barrows are used; the whole is transported in bowls carried on the heads 
of poor negroes, who have ‘'’•equently, with these heavy burdens, to climb 
ilj) steep ascents. The hydraulical apparatus used fur drawing off the 
water is cumbersome and expensive, as in many cases even ordinary pumps 
would answer the purpose much better. The method of washing the 
cascalhao in bowls is extremely tedious, and might be easily shortened. 
In breaking down the ferruginous cementation and softer substances which 
contain gold, mills might be constructed, by which all the metal contained 
in the ore could be completely and speedily extracte<k and at far less ex¬ 
pense and labour. Sucb mills, called araslras, are used in theftjexican 
silver-mines, where the object of separating the metal is effeefeefwith ad¬ 
mirable skill, and to vast advantage, according to Humboldt. The parti¬ 
cles of gold being separated by washing from the stratum in which they 
are found, are brought to the nearest mint, where a fifth part is taken for 
the crown; the remainder undergoes a process of amalgamation with 
mercury, and is afterwards poured |nto an ingot, which being sent to an 
assay-master, he ascertains its weigh# and measure, and stamps it, when it 
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is delivered to’tlie owner for circulation. The operation of smelting does 
not occupy more than ten minutes; and those who deliver into the mint 
any quantity of gold-dust, may reckon upon having it returned to them 
for circulation in less than an hour. The gold is of dift'erent qualities. 
Some of the bars in circulation arc so low as 16 cai4t8, while others arc 
so fine as 23^ carats, or within half a carat of pure unalloyed gold. The 
standard of fine gold is 22 carats. Beyond this standard, gold receives a 
premium proportioned to its fineness. Gold of a low standard is gene¬ 
rally of a pale chlour, owing, it is suppo.sed, to the mixture which it con¬ 
tains of silver, platina, or of some other coarser metals. 

As to the ’quantity of gold extracted from the mines and lavaderos of 
Brazil, since their first discovery, it is impossi^^lc accurately to deter¬ 
mine. rdi- the first 60 yearg, nqmely, from 1695 to 1753, the quantity 
lirought to Europe, according to the registers of the fleets, amounted to 
180,000,000 dollars, "or £108,000,000 sterling, being double the pro¬ 
duce of gold extracted since: and estimating (with Humboldt) the an¬ 
nual produce from 1756\o 1803, at 32,000 marks, the total sum for this 
latter period will amount to 201,544,000 dollars, or £16,022,100 ster¬ 
ling, or a general total of 081,511,000 dollars, or £151,022,400 sterling. 
To this sum must be added the unregistered produce, which, in spite of 
every precaution adopted by the Portuguese government, is bnormous, 
amounting to no less than 171,000,000 dollars, or £38,500,000 sterling, 
making a total of registered and contraband produce of Brazilian gold, 
from 1695 to 1803, amounting to 853,000,000 dollars, or £192,625,000 
sterling. As to the present annual produce of the Brazilian mines, it is 
estimated by Humboldt at 29,000 marks, or 1,360,000 dollars, or £981,000 
sterling; but by othere it is estimated at only 20,000 marks, or £670,000 
sterling. It is certain, that, for many years towards the end of the last 
century, upwards Of £900,000 sterling of Brazilian gold annually found 
its way to Great Britain, ai’.d that the supply began to fall off in 1792, and 
almost wholly ceased after the removal of the royal family to Rio .laneiro, 
in 1807. The causes of this diminution are various; but the chief seems 
to be, that the gambling spirit of mining speculation is considerably abated, 
—that several at least, if not most of the rich mines, have been exhausted, 
—and, that in the natural progi-ess of a rising people, the Brazilians have 
begun to discover how much more advantageous it is to engage in the surer 
profits of agriculture and commerce, where the profits are their own, than 
in hazardous adventures, from the produce of which a fifth must be pqid 
to the crown. The produce of the Brazilian mines, from 1811 to 1825, 
averted annually 1,095 lbs. of gold, and 4-5ths more as contraband, or 
876 lbs. of gold ; total 1,971 lbs.; and total value £127,144 sterling. In 
1824, the produce of gold was only 584 lbs., or £34,376 sterling. The 
Gongo Soco mines, wrought by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, 
produced, in 1826, 350 lbs. of gold ; in 1827, 2,008 lbs.; in 1828, 1,062 
lbs.; in .1829, 4,044 lbs., or in value, £258,876 sterling ; and from the 
9th of'^^nary, 1830, to the 17th of Pebroary, 1830, 470 lbs. of gold. 
Before dismissing this part of the subject, we shall subjoin, for the satis¬ 
faction of the readers, a table, showing at one view the quantity of the 
precious metals extracted from the mines of Spanish America and Brazil. 
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i>r the Mexican luitivs, 
to IBOti, 


Dollars. 
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Vountls Sterling. 

I 135,606 
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Produce of the mines •of New 
Granada, to 1803, 

Produce of the mines of Chili, 
to 1803. - - . 

I’roduce of the Peruvialf mines, 
to 1806. 

Produce of the mines of Potosi, 
to 1803, 


DoUhth. 
273,000,000 
138,000,000 
801,338,395 
1,470.3':^, 17fc 


Sleiliitg. 

61,875,000 

31,050,000 

200,333,684 


832,183,739 78- Od. 


Total produce, registered and 
iinregistercil, of Spanish Amo- 
ricii, 

I'ORTnCUESK AMKRIOA. 

Produce of the Brazilian mines 
iVtun 1693 to 18U3, registered 
and unregistered, • 


'I'otal pt'odin^ of the American * • , 

mines to 1803 and 1806, - 5,713,001,280 L. 1,202,173,289 7s. 6d. 

•* 

So much has the mineral produce of the Mexican mines diminished, 
consequent on tiio long continued and destructivfe intestine warfare which 
so long afflicted that unfortunate country, that it does not now exceed 
10,000,000 dollars, instead of £27,000,000 as in 1805. From 1811 to 
1826, the collective produce was only 168,297,'l00 dollars. The coinage 
of the iVfexicaii mint, for 1827 and 1828, amounted to 5,700,8.5:1, and 
that of the four provincial mints, for these same years, 6,001,747 dollars. 
Total produce in 18 years, from 1811 to 1828, 179,999,990 dollars, or 
10,000,000 annually. The Chilian mines, which produced annually 
2,060,000 dollars registered and contraband prior to the revolution, and 
which even in 1817 produced a coinage of 1,161,283 dollars at the mint 
of St Jago, fell, in 1824, to 19:1,000 dollars, or only one-sixth of the 
coinage of 1817. The mines of New Granada, which produced, at an ave¬ 
rage 3,000,000 dollars annually, fell to 1,270,000 dollars in 1822. So 
that the whole mineral produce of the American mines, whether Spanish 
or Portuguese, is not now one-fourth of what it was at the- cominencennuit 
of the present century, and before the late revolutions in Spanish Ame¬ 
rica. 

Diamond-viinex^'^ Brazil is not only celebrated for its gold, hut also 
for its diamonds, productions hitherto supposed to be peculiar to the orien¬ 
tal legions of the Old World. The ilistrict in which they are found lies 
in the Cerro do Frio, or ‘ the Cold mountains,’—a ragged range running 

and S., generally reputed to be the highest in Brazil, and which sepa- 
r..te8 the sources of the waters that form the aggregate streams of the Rio 
Dolce and Rio Grande, from those that run into the Rio Francisco. At 
the foot of this chain the diamond-works of Brazil are established. This 
tract of mountainous conntr/, extending 50 miles in length from N. to S., 
and 25 in breadth from E. to W., is called ‘ the Diamond demarcation,’ 
as being exclusively the property of the crown. The diamonds were first 
discovered in this district, about 1730, by an enterprisihg colony of miners 
from Villa de Friiicip6, 60 miles to the S.E. of Tejuco. Ilerg^^^ile em¬ 
ployed in searching for gold, they me\ frequently with little shining stones, 
which at first they threw away as useless, with the sand and gravel. One 
of the overseers beginning to suspect that these might be of some value, 
transmitted a specimen to the governor, who forwarded them to Lisbon, and 
after repeated examination, they werJ proiionnced to be genuine and val¬ 
uable diamonds. As soon as this in&lligcuoc reached Brazil, all the stones 
which had been carelessly thrown away were immediately collected and 
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sont ovei* to Burope, in such quantities as greatly to lower then value. 
'I'lirf court of Lisbon, exceedingly dissatisfied rvith this conduct, took imine- 
iliate steps to monopolize to itself the whole of this valuable produce. 
Cerro del Frio was accordingly erected into a ^distinct distiict, ca e( t ic 
<Iiamond-ground,—peculiar laws and regulations were framed for its admin¬ 
istration,—all trade in diamonds was rigorously prohibited, and no sevui- 
ity was left untried to enforce this monopoly. In spite, however, of every 
exertion on the part of the government—as generally happens where 
government regulations interfere with the private interests of its subjects 
—these severe laws were evaded. By intrigues and misrepresentations, 
government ivas induced to let this district to a company, on the condition 
that they should only employ a limited number of negroes, and pay a cer¬ 
tain sum f )r every negro employed beyond the qukntity agreed to. Under 
cover of this agreement, ever^ species of fraud was practised; double the 
stipulated n\imber of negroes was employed ; and this imposition was con¬ 
nived a*t by the agents of government, who shared in the gains derived 
from this illicit traffic. In 1772, the contract on which the works were 
held being ended, government took the management of the works into its 
own hands, but, like all public concerns here, they were deplorably mis¬ 
managed ; and the establishment run in debt to foreigners, who advanced 
a considerable sura of money, on condition of having all tUe produce 
of the mines secured to them. From 1801 to 1806, the expenses of the 
establishment cost £204,000 sterling ; and during the same period, the 
diamonds sent to the treasury at Rio .Janeiro weighed 115,075 carats. The 
gold found was estimated at £17,300 sterling value ; from which it appears 
that the diamonds cost government 33.v. 9tL per carat. 

The diamond-works are in the vicinity of Tejuco, a town containing 
6000 inhabitants, who are chiefly indebted to them for support. The 
principal establishtpent is situated on the river Jijitonhonha, a tributary of 
the Rio Grande. There are others situated on the river Velho, a branch 
of the Francisco, and on the Rio Pardo, as well as several other small 
streams belonging to this elevated tract. The Rio Pardo, though small 
and insignificant in its appeanmee, has produced as large a quantity of the 
most precious gems as any river in the district. The .Jijitonhonha, which 
is formed by the junction of several streams, is about as broad as the 
Thames at Windsor, and is generally from three to nine feet deep. At the 
time Mr Mawe visited these works, they were working at a curve of the 
river, from which the stream was diverted by a canal cut across the tongue 
of land round which it winded, the former course of the river being stopped 
just below the head of the canal, by an embankment across its channel 
formed of several thousand bags of sand. The river being both wide and 
ileep, and occasionally subject to overflow, the embankment must be made 
so strong as to resist the pressure of the water, admitting it to rise to the 
height of four or five feet. After this operation, the water is drained away 
from all the deeper parts of the channel, by means of lai-ge caissons, or 
chain-pumps, whiclj are worked by a water wheel. The channel being in 
this mSlKKSt' laid dry, the mud is carried away, and the cascalhao is dug 
up and removed to a convenient place for washing, which is done by 
negroes, in a range of troughs, through which a stream of water is made 
to flow as occasion requires. At equal distances, are placed three high 
chairs for the overseei-s. After thvy are seated, the negroes enter the 
troughs, each provided with a rake bf a peculiar form and short handle, 
with hich he rakes into the trough about 50 or 80 lbs. of cascalhao. 
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'llie water being then let iy upon it, the cascalliao is sprutwl abfoad, and 
continually i-alted up to the head of the trough, so as to be kept in Con¬ 
stant motion. This operation is performed for about a quarter of an hour; 
the water then begins to rijn clearer, having waslvsd the earthy particles 
away; the gravel-like matter is raked up to the bead of the trough; aftes 
the current flows away quite clear, the largest stones are thrown out, and 
afterwards those of inferior size, then the whole is examined with great 
care for diamonds. When a negro finds one, he immediately stands up¬ 
right and claps his hands, then extends them, holding the gem between 
his fore finger and his thumb, whergnpon an overseer receives it from him, 
and deposits in a bowl suspended from the centre of the structure half full 
of water. In this vessel all the diamonds found in the course of the day 
arc placed; and at the ^ose of work are taken out and weighed by the 
principal officer, and are then registered in a*book kept for that purpose. 
When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of 17^ carats weight, 
much ceremony takes place: he is crowned with a wreath of flowers, and 
carried in procession to the administrator, who gives him his freedom by 
paying his owner for it. lie also receives a present of new clothes, and 
is permitted to work on his own account. When a stone of 8 or 10 carats 
is found, th<! nepp-o receives a couple of new shirts, a complete new suit, 
with a hat. and a handsome knife. For small stones of trivial amount, 
proportionate premiums are given. “ During my stay at Tejuco,” says 
Mawe, “ a stone of 16^ carats was found: it was pleasing to sec the 
anxious de.sire manifested by the officers, that it might prove heavy enough 
to entitle the poor negro to his freedom ; and when, on being delivered and 
weighed, it proved only a carat short of the requisite weight, all seemed 
to sympathize in his disappointment.” It is calculated that only two or 
three stones of from 17 to 20 carats are found in the course of a year; 
and not once in two years is there found throughout allihe diamond-wash¬ 
ings a stone weighing 30 carats. During the five days in which Mr 
Mawe was employed in visiting the works, the number of diamonds found 
did not exceed 40. 

Various precautions are used to prevent the negroes from embezzling 
diamonds. Although working in a bent posture, and therefore unable to 
observe whether they are watched by the ovei’seers, they may nevertheless 
omit gathering some of the diamonds which they may see; and placing 
them in a corner of the trough, they may afterwards contrive to secrete 
them. To prevent practices of this kind, they are frequently changed 
vvfiile the operations are going on ; and at the command of the overseers 
they must instantly move into each other’s troughs, so as to prevent the 
possibility of a collusion. If suspected of swallowing a diamond, the negro 
is confined within the bare walls of a strong room, where strong purga¬ 
tives are administered to him, in order to ascertain the fact. If he proves 
guilty, he is liable to personal chastisement, or to imprisonment, a much 
lighter punishment than would be inflicted on any white man for the same 
offence. 'Hie officers of the establishment are liberally paifi, and live in a 
style of elegance winch no one would expect to find in so remote'^d un¬ 
frequented a place. * 

All the gold collected in Brazil being liable to pay a fifth to the crown, 
and the trade in diamonds being wlmlly a royal monopoly, an extensive 
contraband trade, both in gold and |n diamonds, has been the necessary 
consequence. The temptation to suEiggle diamonds is still greater than 
that presented by gold, because in tBe one case the illicit dealer gains only 
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tlio royal'fifth i)y evading the regulations of tluj state; while, in the case 
of dfaiTionds, he gains the whole value of the article which he succeeds in 
conveying clandestinely away. The irresistible temptation which the mono¬ 
poly holds out to illicit (Commerce, is met by r<^gulation8 of corresponding 
strictness and severity. For the security of the revenue, the country has 
been subjected to a most vexatious system of military police; and the uu- 
hagpy offender, who is detected in the heinous crime of illicit trade, is 
doomed to experience the utmost vengeance of its rulers by a hopeless 
captivity, or by being transported to the African colonies. Nor is it at all 
considered that an improving commevee, cherished and jwotected by an 
enlightened government, would soon pour into the Brazilian treasury, as 
the cheerful gift of a free and flourishing people, a far ampler revenue 
than can wer be extorted by all the miserable devices of a tyrannical go¬ 
vernment. • 

The, whole sum pTOduced to government by the diamond monopoly 
('exclusive of expenses) is £148,150 sterling, on an average. The dia- 
momls are purchased by 431111811 and Dutch lapidaries, who cut and bring 
them into a state proper for sale. The diamonds of Brazil are not of so 
fine a water, nor so transparent as the diamonds of Golconda, being often 
of a brownish obscure hue. Red amianthus is another mineral product 
of Brazil, but is extremely rare. Little black garnets are oftei» found in 
the diainond district, where they frequently appear six feet above the 
diamonds. 

.Silver is not found in Brazil. All the dollars in circulation come from 
the Spanish mines. Iron and nitre are both abundant. Several great 
unwrought mines of the latter, are in the vicinity of Bahia. A royal 
foundery has been erected on the banks of the Ypaneina. “ Beautiful 
plains,” says Dr Vou Spix, “ form the foreground, and the iron mountain 
of Guaiassojava covered with a dark wood, which on the N.W. side, 
descends into the valley, makes the background of the landscape. The 
neatly whitewashed houses, which lie scattered along the hill, at the foot 
of which stand the extensive buildings of the manufactory, and the expres¬ 
sion of noisy activity and industry which reign here, seem to transport the 
European into some manufactory in a beautiful wild district of his own 
country. The mountain which produces this extraordinary quantity of 
ore rises behind the place, a quarter of a mile to the W., and extends, as 
a rather insulated mountain ridge, a league in length from S. to N. The 
elevation above the Ypaneina is about 1000 feet. It is almost everywhere 
covered with thick woods, from which, in the morning and evening, a'ire 
heard the noisy howls of the brown monkeys. We ascended it, taking 
the narrow road through the bushes, by which the mules bring the ore to 
the manufactory. After we had gone winding up the mountain for a short 
way through thick wood, we found ourselves all at once before some gi¬ 
gantic rocks of magnetic iron-stone, which rise almost perpendicularly to 
the height of 40 feet and more. Around them, partly upon, and partly 
under t he su rMe of the ground, which is a very rich mould, lie innumei - 
able loosrpeces, from the size of a fist to considerable blocks. The sur¬ 
face of the masses of rock is almost Werywhere flat and even, with sliuht 
depressions and cavities, and has a crust of imperfectly oxydated iron-stone 
which is some lines thick. We did, not observe that the grearmasL^ 
caused any motion in a suspended fceedle; but small pieces, especially 
when just sta-uck off, had a considerAle effect on it. The mass of this 
magnetic iron-stone is either quite c|mpact or traversed by veins of red 
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ochre. This iron-stone aopears to be in immediate contact with a yellow 
quartzy sand-stone, with an argillaceous cement: at least, the latter is 
seen in several places at the foot of the mountain, as well as in Ypanema 
itself. A dirty lavender-t>lue primitive clay-slate, tinged brown in the 
rifts, which runs from E. to W., lies on the top of the mountain, here and 
there, over the iron. Upon Morro de Guarassojava, and probably in veins 
of the magnetic iron-stone, there is a porous quartz-stone of a light-brawn 
colour, the cavities in which are covered with a bluish-white chalcedony, 
with a crystaliz'ed surface.” 

That valuable mineral, salt, is so.abundant in Brazil, that in Bajo, near 
Cape Frio, whole ships might be loaded with it. In the district of Minas 
Gcraes, (says Da Cunha,) salt becomes so indispensable a requisite, that not 
only men, but cattle, and other animals,yrequire it for their food.* In every 
place where a high mountain extends from tfie sea to thee mines, salt must 
be given to the cattle, else they would often refuse'their usual fo<l<ler. It 
is also remarkable, that in the interior parts of these countries, where 
nature has impregnated the soil with salt, quadrupeds and birds flock to¬ 
gether to eat this earth. A combination of so many animals of various 
species add colours, on one single spot, and the different tones which they 
utter, exiubits a most divtn'ting spectacle to the curious observer. Yet 
even this •article, so indispensably requisite for the support of animated 
existence, and laid in such abundance in various parts of Brazil, as it were, 
at the very doors of the colonists, has not escaped the rapacious gripe of 
the goverument. It is, in consi^quence, uncommonly dear. The quantity 
necessary to salt an ox, is dearer in many parts, than the ox itself. So 
injurious is this monopoly of salt to agriculture, that in many farms, though 
the cows require salt constantly as part of their food, it is only given them 
once in 15 or 20 days, in small proportions. Salt being thus a royal 
monopoly, is farmed out to one individual, who pays fonit the annual sum 
of 48,000,000 rets, £’16,000 sterling into the royal coffers. This farm 
draws double the sum, or £32,000 sterling annually from Brazil, one-half 
of which remains to the fanner and his agents and receivers, (after paying 
the other half to government) even after deducting all the principal expenses 
of the salt itself, including freight and carriage. But much more consid¬ 
erable are the profits he draws from the inner parts of the country, where 
the herds are most numerous and the demand for salt consequently great¬ 
er, the price of the article being enhanced in proportion to the expense of 
can-iage over the many mountains which are there to be met with. The 
whole commerce of Portugal, indeed, is made to forfeit, by this abuse, 
infinite emoluments and advantages which it would otherwise gain from a 
greater abundance of salt fish, butcher meat, bacon, cheese, and butter, 
that would be produced am' brought to market. Thus the royal treasury, 
for the sake of the comparatively small sum of £16,000 sterling annually, 
robs itself of much larger sums, which the duties on these products would 
fetch, but for the factitious dearness of salt. 


CIIAl*. V.-INHABITANTS AND pOPULATION-MANNBRS AND 

CUSTDMS. 

When Brazil was first discovered |y the Portuguese, its coMts were 
peopled by ail infinity of tribes; no Bess than 150 baibarous languages 
were spoken on the coast and in the ll.terio.. Sixteen Brazilian triHes are 
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mentioned by Hervas, as speaking dialects of tb^ Tupi, or Guarani, lan¬ 
guage,—a language spoken by the Tupi tribes of Brazil, the Guaranies of 
’ Paraguay, and the Omaguas of the Maranon, traces of which are found 
through an extent of 70»degrees. Fifty other tcibes ai'e classified by Her- 
^as, as speaking different languages; but many of these latter have not 
been sufficiently investigated, nor has the number of their roots been ascer¬ 
tained. Seventy other Brazilian tribes have been found in the papers of 
the Jesuit missionanes, but without any notice of their language, for which 
reason Hervas cduld not catalogue them. It would neither amuse nor 
edify, to enumerate their names. The, chief and most powerful of these 
tribes were rfie Tapuyas, the Tuptnambas, and the Ayrnores. These 
successively migrated from the interior to the, coast; the Tapuyas first, 
then the 'P’pinambas, and lastly, jhe Aymorcs. Ifhc 'I'apuyas possessed 
the whole coast from the Maranon to the Plata, but were driven by the 
Tupi t»ihfB tm the N. of Bi-azil. 

Besides those above enumerated, along the coast and in the interior, a 
vast number of tribes inhabit the islamls and both shores of the Maranon. 
We are not however to infer from this, that the indigenous population of 
this extensive tract was very great, or at all to he compared to the popu¬ 
lation of countries advanced in civilization, or even to that of Mexico or 
Peru. The numerous tribes of Brazil were, of the very lowest, order of 
savages ; those parts only were inhabited which afforded plenty of game, 
while the sea-coasts and banks of the gr eat rivers were frequented for the 
sake of fishing. So numerous were the natives on the Maranon, that the 
sound of the axe in the villages of the one tribe were heard in those of the 
other. Yet, notwithstanding (says Acunha} this close neighbourhood, 
they lived in a state of |)erpctual war', otherwise (wide as the country was) 
it would have been insufficient to maintain them. But Acunha did not 
reflect that while the banks of the Maranon were crowded with population, 
the interior was deserted. The fact is, that thi> very nature of savage life 
is inimical to po|)nlatiun ; ami from the indolence natural to savages, their 
incessant petty warfare, and their precarious means of subsistence, savages 
never were nor can be numerous, however numerous may be the subdi¬ 
visions of th(!ir tribes. As to the present native population of Brazil, it is 
impossible to say any thing with precisu n, but it is much less numerous 
now than formerly, partly from the unceasing warfare canied on between 
them and the I’ortuguest', in which many of the tribes have been wholly 
extirpated ; and ])artly from the slave-system pursued by the colonists, 
in working the mines and sugar works. The same cruel plan of kidnap¬ 
ping the natives, as in Africa, with all the evils attendant on an internal 
slave-trade, fell heavy on the unhappy Brazilians. Hunting expeditions 
were annually made far into the interior, in search of Indians, by bands of 
slave-dealers ; and the latter were conducted in thousands to the settle¬ 
ments on the coast, or to the mines in the interior, to supply the waste of 
human life occasiotierl by excessive and unwonted toils in the service of 
avarici ous a ntFinhuman masters. 

We ~have already submitted major Schasffer’s estimate of the Bra¬ 
zilian population, in 1824, at fi306,418 souls. Sir George Staun¬ 
ton estimated it at 200,000 Portuguese, and 600,000 blacks, without 
mentioning the number of natives. By Beauchamp, the population, in 
1806, was estimated at 800,000 Portuguese, 1,600,000 blacks, and 
900,000 civilized Indians ; making i total of 3,200,000 ; and by the same 
author, in 1822, at 4,000,000. 1 y Humboldt, the population was esti- 
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mated at 4,000,000, on,the authority of Correa de SeAea, an eminent 
literary and scientific character, and a Portuguese. We subjoin iu a note 
his letter to Humboldt on this subject.® 

Manners and Customs^ The manners and customs of the native Iba- 
zilian tribes have been represented on the concurrent testimony of all wli’o 
have written concerning this country, as rude and ferocious in the extreme. 
Most of them were cannibals. The Tapuyas ate their own dead as, the 
hist demonstration of love I When an infant died, it was eaten by the 
|>arents ; and if an adult, all the kindred were partakers ; the bones were 
reserved for marriage feasts, when,they were pounded and tc^cen as the 
most precious thing that could be offered. Yet, of all the Brazilian tribes 
the Tapuyas were the least cruel, never putting a prisoner to death, but 
selling them to the Portuguese ; and the enemy who dared to shelter him¬ 
self iu one of their dwellings was safe. Tor no Tupaya ever violated tliat 
asylum, however strong his anger, or however great his provocatiiju. On 
the contrary, the pride, the joy, and the religion of the Tupis, were in 
their cannibal feasts, where the prisoners were invariably eaten ; and bar¬ 
barous and revolting as was this practice, the Eurojieans made no efforts 
to reclaim them from it, but rather encouraged them iu it, which rendered 
the task ot civilizing and converting them still more arduous to their in¬ 
structors ihe Jesuits. The French, who for a short time possessed Rio 
•Janeiro, encouraged the savages to oat their rivals the Portuguese ; and 
these latter permitted their allies to consider their enemies as beasts whom 
they were to destroy and devour. 

Cannibal Feasls.'] Priests, warriors, women, and children rejoiced in 
the prosjiect of a cannibal-feast, as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of 
their brethren who had been slain,—as the public feast in which the old wo- 


(>n«> enumeration alone aiTonls positive results, and it is rtmt of 1797 and 1798. 
Ui'foi'p that time, the bishops were obliged to seiul to the kin^•, as ^rjiiid inast<‘r of 
Christ, and eoJi''ej|UPntly spiritual head of the colonies, at lixe<i periods, a state of the 
popnlatitui of their tliocesses. 'I'liese statements were drjiwn U}» 'n tiie tribunal of the 
orders, t ailed at Lisbon Neza da i'ousdcntij, J was enabled to see and examine the 
results of tile last statement stoit to king Josi'pii iu 177(>. This stateint'iit only con¬ 
tained somewhat more than 1,590,01)0 souls; noAV the bishops only iiichnled the 
of the cominuiiioHj betTuisc, acctu’dinjy to tlie estahlished custom, tiie curates kept a regis¬ 
ter of these persons alone, on account of tiie smallness of the fees exigible. All tiie in- 
habilHiils below ten years of age, were consequently not in these lists; and the Indiaii.s 
already reduced, or adihui to the missions, bi:t »iot baptized, were omitted in the same 
manner. Without fear of exinj '-eration, I believe 1 may say, that at that period, in 
177v>, the total population was nearly l,90O,(MN) souls. 'J'he eimmerution of 179S was 
ii||uh‘ with great care, but has uevrii* been published, and 1 have received none of the 
i .vrticulars. I have it, however, from the best authorities, that it gave eonsiflerably 
more than 3,000,000, which is not very surprising, bejiaiistJ, in Lrazil, the institutions, 
and perhaps the maiiuers, arc singularly favourable to population, 'i'he government 
has Jilways given very liberally lands to colonists, and uever sold any. The system of 
slavery adopted by the l*ortugu«.se, has a tendency to multiply the iiegroes: no nation 
imports a greater number of female negroes, nor is more attentive to the bringing up 
of their children. As to the Indians, it wtM formerly remarked by Coiidamitie, that 
the civilization of the Portuguese Indians was very superior to that of Spanish Indians. 
Several years after the voyage of the French astronomera, king^Joseph adopted an im¬ 
portant political me^ure, assimilating In everything the Indians tds^e Fortugucse 
whites. This measure not having met with a»»y opposition from tlic^.blir opinion, 
the reduction of the remaining Indians has|gone on rapidly and prosperously. _ The 
emigration from Europe has continued witbfut any encouragement; and, according^ to 
the Portuguese custom, people have gone to Brazil to settle, and not for the sake of making 
their fortune, and then returning to the momer country. For some years past, details 
have been published in the French jounudsewhich appear to me to be the results ot the 
enumeration of 1798. According to theseaouimals, Brazil contains 800,000 whites, 
1,000,000 Indians, and 1,600,000 negroes Jin all 3,300,000. If we add the natural 
augmentation in a space of II or 19 years, f am persuaded that the actual population 
must be nearly 4-,000,000. ” 
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men displayed tlieir mysteries,—and as a scene pf merriment for the boys. 
The unhappy prisoner was feasted for a considerable time, and had beaU'- 
tiful girls to attend him, till he began to enjoy life and gi-ow fat. The 
offspring of a captive was suffered to gi-ow up ;,but the circumstances of 
hSs birthplace and upgrowing occasioned no humane feelings towards him ; 
it was always remembered that he was of the flesh and blood of the captive ; 
andcwhen they thought him in the best condition, they killed and devoured 
him. The neai-est kinswoman to the mother officiated as slaughterer, and 
the firet moathful*wa8 given to the mother herself. Nature, however, some • 
times operated on the women; and they often took drugs to cause abor¬ 
tion, that they* might be spared the misery of seeing their offspring butch¬ 
ered, or assisted their unhappy husbands to escape, and sometimes fled 
with them.* The women prepared^their earthen vessels, made the liquor 
for the feast, and twisted the mussurana, or long cotton-cord that bound 
the victyn. fllhese coitis are twisted with the greatest nicety and pains, 
being sometimes the labour of a year; they were then dipt in a kind of 
white birdlime, dried, rolled carefully up, and deposited in a new painted 
bowl. Some of the chiefs were dressed for the occasion ; the body was 
covered with gum, upon which small feathers were stuck, and skilfully 
arranged according to their colours. The ywara pemme, or slaughter-club, 
was decorated with feather tassels, adorned with bracelets of shells, and 
the blade smeared with gum, over which a fine powder was laid, composed 
egg-shells the colour of ashes. On this, one of the women traced some 
rude figures with a stile, while the rest danced round her: the head and 


face of the victim were ornamented in the same manner, after the pattern 
of the war-club; the weapon was then hung up, and the drinking feast 
commenced, at which the prisoner was present as a partaker. The next 
day was a day of I’est, when a tent was erected in the area for the captive ; 
and there, under a etrong guard, he passed the last niglit of his life. In 
the morning it was demolished, and the area levelled. The women brought 
out the mussurana in the bowl and set it at his feet. The old woman 
who presided at these mysteries of the American Moloch, now began a 
death-song, in which the rest joined; while the men put a noose around 
the prisoner s neck and fastened it there, coiled up the ends, and laid them 
upon the arm of the woman who had him in charge. The song usually 
alluded to the weight of the noose. “ We are they (it said) who make 
the neck of the bird stretch and in another part it mocked him for in¬ 
ability to make his escape, “ Hadst thou been a parrot injuring our fields, 
thou wouldst have fled.” Several men then laid hold of the mussurana by 
the ends, and tightened it on all sides, keeping him in the middle. During all 
these preparatory scenes, the captive, generally as willing to meet death 
as his tormentors to inflict it, would insult them, calling out to one that he 
had killed his father, to another that he had buccaneered her son. They 
now bade him take a full and final look of the sun. Stones and broken 
pottery were then placed by him, and he was told to revenge his death 
before he diejif'which, covered as the sacrificers were with shields, and 
impeded 88*06 was by the cords by which be was pulled on all sides, he 
notwithstanding, sometimes did to tllsir cost. This done, the fire at which 
h» limbs were to be dressed was kWdled before him. A woman then 
came out bearing the slaughter-clul dancing and singing, and snortinu 
with it before the face of the victim. One of the me,i then took Korn 
her, and held it straight out to him, hat he might behold it well; and he 
who iqas to be the slaughterei camejinto the area with 14 or I’s chosen 
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friends, 'dressed for the occasion in gum and feathers, or in ^im ^nd ashes. 
He who had the club profiered it to the chief personage of the feast,"but 
the head of the clan interposed, took it himself, and passing it with many 
antic gestures backwards and forwrards between bis Jegs, delivered it to the 
slaughterer who advanced towards the prisoner, and said, “ Lo here am I* 
who am about to kill thee, because thou and thy people have killed many 
of our brethren and devoured them.” The captive answered, “ It is the 
chance of life: my friends are many, and they will avenge me .” iTiis 
done, the Brazilian cannibal, more merciful, indeed, than the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians and man-eaters, stunned him, or knocked out his brains with 
one blow. The body was instantly’seized by the women, who dragged it 
to the fire, scalded and skinned it. The arms were cut off close to the 
shoulder, and the legs ^bove the knee; and four women took each, 
a limb, and danced with them about flie tb'ea. The /.runk was then 
split. The intestines were left to the women, .who boilpd an.d eat 
them in broth ; the head was also their share; but the tongue anU*brains 
were allotted to the children, whose faces and bands were also smeared 
over with the blood by their mothers, in order to accustom them to 
such scenes. The thumb was cut off, because of its use in archery: 
what was done with it does not appear; but it was not eaten like the 
rest. Ev^-y [lart of the body was devoured : the arms and thigh-bones 
were reserved to be made into flutes,—the teeth strung in necklaces, 
—and the skull set up at the entrance of the town, or sometimes used as a 
drinking cup, after the manner of our Scandinavian ancestors. The founder 
of the feast took an additional name as an honourable remembrance of what 
had been done; and his female relations ran through the house shouting 
the new title. The chief of the clan scarified the arm of the slaughterer 
above the elbow, so as to leave an indelible mark ; and this was the star 
and garter of their ambition, the highest badge of honoiy. After this he 
got into his hammock, and remained there the whole day, practising with 
a little bow at a mark, from a superstitious fear lest the act of slaughtering 
should have deprived him of his skill in archery. Among some tribes, 
they rubbed his pulse with one of the eyes of the victim, and hung his 
mouth upon his arm like a bracelet. They had learned to consider human 
flesh as the most exquisite of all dainties ; and it is remarked that even 
European refugees among them, have l ontracted a liking for human flesh. 
Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their 
higl'.est flavour from revenge, and it was this feeling, and the sense of 
himour connected with it, that their Jesuit instructors found most difficulty 
in overcoming. No man was allowed to marry till he had captured a 
foe ; nor was he suffered to be present at the cannibal feast if he remained 
single. 

Though tribes continually quarrelled with tribes, yet the individuals 
composing the particular tribes never quarrelled among themselves. This 
arose from the necessity of union, and the frequent smayness of the tribe, 
as without union the tribe would have been soon extirpltt«^l. When a 
wife brought forth a child, the husband confined himself to hammock 
and received visits of congratulation. ]Thi8 arose from the notion, that if 
the father were to suffer any accidenti the new-horn babe would suffer the 
same. No savage would kill any femjlde animal while his wife was preg¬ 
nant, for if it happened to be with yi uiig, he believed that his own off¬ 
spring would be cut off as a punisfan ^;nf for the sin he had committed 
against the mystery of life. Eor th^ same reason, they would npt cat 
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eggs. Tliey Velieved tliat man was entitled to^a tail, and would 1)0 born 
with one, if the father of the bridegroom did not perform the ceremony of 
chopping sticks at his marriage, in order thereby to cut off this appendage 
from his future grandclpldren. As soon as the^ehihl was born, its nose was 
flattened by crushing it with the thumb, and the lip was bored. If ahoy, the 
father painted him black and red, and laid by him in the hammock a little 
bow and arrow,' saying, “ My son, when thou growest up, be strong and take 
vcfigeance upon thine enemies.” Sometimes a bundle of herbs was added, 
as a symbol of those whom he was to kill and devour. Infants were not 
swaddled and cramped as in Europe, and were frequently washed in cold 
water, both /or the sake of cleanliness and strength. The infant was 
named as soon as born ; and, if a boy, the father chose the most manly 
and terrific name he could think of ; he received sfnother name when of age 
to go to war ; qnd a new llaine^ or title was added for every prisoner 
brought honjc and presented to the cannibal feast. Chastity was by no 
meansTegarded as a virtue among them. Herding together in large and 
undivided dormitoriiw, universal lewdness was the obvious consequence. 
If a man was tired of his wife, he gave her away, and took as many as he 
pleased. The mere brutal the ti ibe, the worse the women were treated. 

The Tupinambas were in some respects an improved race ; and their 
wives were not treated with brutality, though they had more ^ban their 
due share of labour, as they set and <lug the manioc, sowed and gathered 
the maize. This practice of making tho women perform agricultural la¬ 
bour, arose from an idea that if some plants were set by men they would 
not grow ; and the Tupinambas proceeded probably on the same theory 
as the more barbarous savages of the Oroonoko, who explained it to Father 
Gumilla, when he remonstrated against it. “ Father,” said they, “you do 
not understand our custom, and that i.s the reason why yon do not like it. 
Women know how to bring forth, wliicb is a thing that we do not know. 
When they sow and plant, the stalk of maize, produces two or thi'ee heads ; 
the root of manioc, two or three baskets’ full; and every thing multiplies 
in like manner. Why ? Because women know how to bring forth, and to 
make the seeds and roots bring forth also.” The women also spun and 
wove cotton cloths. Having taken the cotton from the pod, they pulled 
it abroad ; no distaff was used, the spindle was about a foot long and a 
finger thick; it was passed through a little Kill, and fastened the thread to 
the top; this they twisted between their bands, and sent spinning into the 
air, and could <lo it as they walked. In this manner they wade cords 
strong enough for their hammocks, and likewise so fine a thread, tliat<.a 
waistcoat woven with it, which De Eery took to France, was mistaken 
there for silk. The women were also skilful potters, and glazed the in¬ 
side of their vessels so well that it equalled European pottery. Earthen 
ware was in common use among the savages ; and Eery remarks that in 
this respect they were better off than the French peasantry, who fed from 
trenchers, and wooden bowls. They also made baskets of wicker-work 
and straw. were grateful for favours, and hospitable to strangers, 

but unfeelin^to the sick; and when they thought the case hopeless, ne¬ 
glected to give them food, so that n^any died more from want than from 
disease. Sometimes they carried th m to be buried before they were dead, 
and some have recovered after bavin been taken down from their ham¬ 
mocks to be interred. The corpse h| d all its limbs tied fast, that the dead 
man might not get up and pester his friends with his visits; and whoever 
bad any thing belonging to tho dei^nct, produced it, that it might be 
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buried witli liim, lest he slyruld come and claim it. Provisians were buried 
with the dead, from a superstitious belief that otherwise the Anhanga, or 
evil spirit, would come and devour the dead. The Tupinambas are all 
stout, robust, and healthy but were wont to go eatirely naked, nor could 
be persuaded to put on clothes, which they viewed as an unnecessary en¬ 
cumbrance. The frequency of removals was a great hindrance to their 
improvement. When their palm-thatched lodges decayed, they ne^er 
thought of repairing them, but migrated immediately to another spot, from 
a persuasion that a change of abode was essential to health, and that they 
should be destroyed if they departe<^ from the custom of their forefathers. 
Thoughtless and improvidtnit, they laid up nothing for the •morrow, but 
spent freely what nature and their own imperfect industry laid to their 
hand. They were surprised at Europeans coming so far to th«r country 
in order to make fortunes for themselves or flieir children, and could not 
understand what possible motives could induce them to leave honqe, and 
cut down Brazil wood. 

Mr Koster gives the following account of ther cigatiocs, or gypsies of 
Brazil: “ I frequently heard of these people, but never had an opportunity 
of seeing any of them. Parties of ciganoes were in the habit of appearing 
formerly once every year at the village of Pasmado and other places in that 
part of th# country ; but the late governor of the province was inimical to 
them, and attempts having been made to apprehend some of them, their 
visits were discontinued. They are represented as being a people of a 
brownish casU?, with features which resemble those of white persons, and 
as Iwing tail and handsome. They wander from place to place in parties 
of men, women, and children, exchanging, buying, and selling horses, and 
gold and silver tritikets. The women travel on horseback, sitting between 
th(! panniers of the loaded horses, and the young ones are placed within 
the panniers among the baggage. The men arc excellent horsemen, and 
although the packhorses may be overburthcned, these fellows will only 
accommodate matters by riding slowly upon their own horses, and never 
think of dividing the loads more equally ; but they preserve themselves 
and the animals upon which they ride, (piite unencumbered. They are 
said to be unmindful of all religious observ'ances, and never to hear mass 
or confess their sins. It is likewise said, that they never marry out of their 
own natiom” 

Although most of the Brazilian tribes have been gradually extirpated by 
then' incessant wars with each other and with tln^ Portuguese, by tlui in- 
trlduction of Europ<‘an vices and diseases, and especially by the inhuman 
system of an internal slave-trade carried on for more than a century and a 
half; and although many tribes then existing have now withdrawn far into 
the interior, living in a stat( of ferocious imlependence, yet a considerable 
portion of Indians still remain under Portuguese jurisdiction. Upon these a 
considerable change has been produced by the address, perseverance, and 
unremitting labour of the J<!suits. Their cannibal foas^ are now laid 
aside,—their manners are comparatively mild an<l civilized,—^?ndian slavery 

now abolished,—the natives have bc^n raised to a political level with the 
whites,—villages of reclaimed savage are increasing,—and though their 
Portuguese neighbours and teachers a; by no means the fittest persons m 
the world to instruct, enlighten, or inrj fove them, by precept or example, 
yet a modern Brazilian Indian is a vi y different being in many respects 
from his ancestors of the 17th centun 

Creoles.'^ The character, mannci and customs, of the Portuguese 
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Creoles,‘diffei very little from those of the ^ mother-country i rt'batever 
(liiFerence there is, it is to the worse. Laziness is a predominant fea¬ 
ture of their disposition, and every species of labour which they can 
possibly avoid is intrusted to negroes. Want of cleanliness is prevalent 
•throughout the whole country, though not in equal degi’ees, and shows 
itself in their houses, their clothes, their furniture, and in the manner 
of pi'eparing and eating their food. To eat with knives and forks is 
unliiiown. This practice is, however, of oriental origin ; it is common 
in Spain and Portugal, and was borrowed from the Moors. Cloaks 
and swords are generally worn by the men; and the usual dress of 
the ladie.s 'is,.a single petticoat over Iheir chemise or shift. This latter 
is composed oi the finest and thinnest muslin, and is very much wrought 
and ornamented. It is made so full at the boSom, that on the small¬ 
est movement i^ drops ovei* onrf or botli shoulders, leaving the bosom 
perfectly e^jiosed; and, besides this, it is so perfectly transparent, tliat 
tJio skTn is every where visible underneath. This violation of feminine 
delicacy appears the mpre disgusting, as their complexion is generally 
very indifferent, approaching to an obscure tawny colour. The negro- 
women are loaded witli chains of gold around the neck. The females 
of Brazil, like those of other countries under the torrid zone, know no 
resting-time between perfection and ilecay ; at fourteen th^ become 
mothers, at sixteen their beauty is full blown, and at twenty it is wi¬ 
thered like the faded rose in autumn. Except religious ceremonies, 
there are few public amusements in Brazil. Their attempts at theat¬ 
rical entertainment are wretched both in point of taste and execution. 
Music only (for which the people possess a natural talent) is performed 
with tolerable skill. But the favourite recreation is a dance composed 
of the Spanish fandango with tise negro, and surpassing both in licen¬ 
tiousness. Growing refinement is, however, banishing gradually this in¬ 
decent exhibition, which is now indulged with some degree of secrecy- 
Card-partins have begun to be introduced at Bahia. At Mr Roster’s 
return to Pernambuco, in 1812, after an absence of scarcely one year, 
he found a considerable alteration in the manners of the place. The 
houses had been improved ; and the ladies, in imitation of some fami¬ 
lies who had lately arrived from England and Portugal, had bijgun to 
walk abroad during the day ; the E’ glish fashions had become gene¬ 
ral among both sexes ; the equipages had assumed a gayer appearance; 
a greater number of country-residences had been built; land had also 
risen in price ; labour was more in request; and grounds in the vicinity, 
formerly covered with brushwood, were clearing for gardens. The colo¬ 
nists are charged with craft and perfidy, vices natural to the subjects 
of every despotic and tyrannical government, of one, especially, which 
has imposed such a multitude of restrictions on commercial intercourse, 
at once Tuinous and oppressive. Revenge and cruelty also are said to 
form prominent features of their character; and assassinations, if not 
at present, Wf»'fe, at least not long since, very frequent. Greater re¬ 
finement oS’manners, in the' southern provinces of Bahia and Rio .Jan¬ 
eiro, has greatly alleviated thesel detestable passions, but in Pernam¬ 
buco and the north they rage as ^nch as ever. There are no inns in 
Brazil; and strangere who wish ti be accommodated, for however short 
a time, must hire and furnish hous^ for themselves. 

One peculiar trait of Brarilian jolonial character is the general sen- 
tnraent of equality which pervades all ranks, a feature of disposition 
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hardly to be expected i^der such a government. The* white servant 
converses with his master on the most equal footing; and, instead of 
promptly obeying his orders, discusses their propriety, and often advises 
a different course of proceeding, all which the? master takes in good 
part, and often adopts his suggestions: The same manners used ti 
prevail among the troops, and even on board ships of war. 

6 Vai)e«.] This sentiment of equality—which cannot be esteemed,the 
worst feature in Brazilian manners—operates with peculiar advantage 
in mitigating the' severities of negro slavery. This class, in their man¬ 
ners, assume the same equality tp their masters. They arg well-fed, 
and are not hard worked. Two days weekly are allowed them to la¬ 
bour for themselves, by which means many are enabled to purchase 
their freedom, while ofhers obtain it ^y favour. In no colony, where 
slavery exists, is it attended with greater 'mitigations.* In addition to 
the two days per week, and the Sabbath, the Romish calenda(. gives 
the negro 35 holidays annually; and the master is compelled by law 
to manumit him for the price at which he was first purchased, or his 
present value, if it be greater than the first cost. In some of our own 
islands, every manumission costs £100, which is intended to operate as 
a prdhibition, and renders the slave for ever one, as he is never able 
to purchq^e it. The law of manumission is sometimes evaded in Bra¬ 
zil, hut the general voice is decidedly in favour of it, and the whole 
w^ght of clerical influence is exerted in its support. A woman who 
has reared ten children is entitled to her freedom. Many slaves are 
manumitted at the death of their master; and wealthy planters indulge 
in this species of charity during their lives. There is another law, by 
which the entail of slavery is very often cut off. If the sum of £5 
is offered at the baptismal font, the master must manumit the child. 
This sum is often paid when the father is a freedmap, and often also 
by the sponsers—the mother frequently, in hope of this bounty, soli¬ 
citing some persons of consideration to take upon them this spiritual 
relationship to the child—^in Brazil it is considered as such. By these 
various means, considerable numbers become free. In another respect 
the Brazilian slaves are much happier than those in our West Indian 
islands—they are baptized; and though the religion in which they are 
instructed is Christianity in its most debased form, yet they still de¬ 
rive many advantages from it, and are proud of it; the negro, till bap¬ 
tized, being considered as a very inferior animal. They are then re- 
gwded as men and brethren, as moral and intellectual beings; and, 
with the exception of a few individuals, who have much of the brute, 
and nothing of the Christian but the name, they are not subjected to 
the lash, as in the West Indies, or in the southern United States. In 
Brazil, as elsewhere, the richer the proprietor the better treated in general 
are the slaves, greediness being generally united with insensibility. Those 
upon church-property are best treated, and have little,, jreason to regret 
their lot. The Benedictines, particularly, omit nothing wlTieh can contri¬ 
bute to their well-being. The children are carefully instructed in their 
religion, and generally solicit permiss^n to begin their regular work be¬ 
fore the age which the rulers of the smte have appointed. Marriages are 
encouraged; and the good fruits of puch an institution, and encourage¬ 
ment to obey it, completely disprove ||he assertion of Bryan Edwards, that 
those alone who are utterly ignorant.'of the negi'oes’ nature can suppose 
that marriage could be introduced j^mong them to any good pt^-pose. 
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Upon sta^ nSanaged as above stated, the st^ck muUipJiea itself, and 
dues’not need to be replenished by purchase. The slave-trade, however, 
is still conducted with great inhumanity by the Portuguese. 

The Mamalucoes, or Mestizoes, are a numerous branch of Brazilian 
population, and enjoy the same civil and political rights as the whites. 
Thus, from the comparatively mild treatment of the slaves, and the poll- 
tical equality of the whites, mestizoes, and Indians, the Brazilian popula¬ 
tion, though composed of the same elements as that of Spanish America, 
is not characterized by those rankling and mutual animosities which pre¬ 
vail among the various castes in Buenqs Ayres, Peru, or Mexico, and will 
therefore more easily amalgamate into one common mass than tlieir Span¬ 
ish neighbours. 

Ox-chaser\ Mr Lucock thus (||escribes the boisterous Brazilian amuse¬ 
ment of an ox-chase: “ Afler a ride of three or four miles on a large 

open i^pin, wo found about .400 head ot cattle. We rode gently round, 
to bring tliem into a more compact body, and made the animal which was 
to be chased distinctly known to every individual of the party. Our set¬ 
tled object was to drive him to the house; and, to render tlie sport as 
complete as possible, the lasso was not to be used until there appeared a 
probability that he would otherwise escape. Some of the people then 
dashed into the midst of the herd, attentively observing the selected ani¬ 
mal. One-half of the oxen were thus driven at once from the spot, and 
others, which chose to do so, were permitted to follow without mole^jp- 
tion ; but wherever the victim turned, a horseman met Iiiin, and stopped 
his career. i’Jie work was easy until the remaining group was reduced to 
about twenty, which then made violent attempts to rejoin their comrades, 
and fiercely attacked the huntsmen who interceptetl them. In a short 
time, four of them, being hard pressed, plunged into some watery ground 
about two miles ftom the house, and among them was the object of the 
chase. When driven from the water, this small number were mote ha¬ 
rassed than before, and, perceiving their danger, exerted themselves with 
redoubled violence. Sometimes we were obliged to ride hard ; and great 
coolness and address were necessary to prevent their escape behind us an<l 
into a wood, which we were now approaching. In this last respect, our 
elforts were vain : they gained this refuge, and we could no longer act in 
concert. ITie wood was full of thick bushes of myrtle, and many trees 
spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet from the ground. It was 
matter of high gratification, as well as wonder, to observe how our hunts¬ 
men rounded the bushes, and bent under the branches, so as sometimes .to 
hang on the sides of their horses. Though unable to follow, I soon en¬ 
countered our chief, who had made an unsuccessful cast widi his lasso, ami 
was ihsentangling it from the branches of a tree. I shall never forget the 
ardour and rapidity with which he afterwards dm-ted and wheeled among 
the trees, nor lose the conviction fixed upon my mind, what execution 
such men, so traigpd, must be capable of in a country like this. Mv mus- 
ings were s^mteiropted by reaching the beach, and seeing at a distance 
our young Hero, with the ox securely attached to his horse by the lasso 
and leading the captive towards Ae house. The instrument had gone 
round 018 horns, and was fixed closato the crown of his head. The ani¬ 
mal, thus entangled, advanced with Ihe most malicious vexation, and made 
many ferocious efforts to gore the Morse, which bad before pursued, and 
now led him ; but the wary creaturd, which had often before been yoked 
to an |Unnatural and violent mate, k»t his eye upon the ox, and pulled at 
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the lasso so as to keep it^lways on the stretch, and himslfelf two springs 
in advance. In his precautions he was greatly assisted by his rider,^who 
with equal care, watched the maddening spirit of the beast, and gave sig¬ 
nals to the horse. Convipced, at length, that his attempts to gore his 
leader were vain, the ox became sullen, and was partly dragged onward. 
While he was in this mood, the horse passed to the right of a detached 
bush, and tlte ox, by a sudden spring, got nearly abreast with him oit,the 
left: thus the lasso was brought over his back, and he was enabled to 
employ his utmost might to draw the horae round the 'bush ; the horse 
also used all his power to counteract this manoeuvre ; and thuj the great 
strength of the lasso was proved. By this time the whole party was again 
collected, and another lasso applied to assist in conducting the captive, 
which, seemingly conscious that he was^comnletely subdued, walked along 
quietly. A boat had just I'eached the beach ; and the. people were still 
on board, when the treacherous animal, as soon as-he came near pnough, 
made an unexpected attack, and caused them to tumble, one over another, 
into the water, to the great amusement of the spectatom. Keturning to 
the hut, after a chase of three hours, milk and fruit were served to us in 
abundance; while the beast was taken from bis former bondage and tied 
to a post, v'here I found him bellowing with madness, and still furiously 
striving to release himself. A man now came forwaid with an instrument 
called a facam, somewhat resembling both a large carving-knife and a sboit 
sword ; and, ivarning every one to be on his guard, passed near the heels 
of the ox, and endeavoured, by a back-liaiided stroke, to hough him. The 
attempt uas clumsily made, and tiie beast, though wounded, was not dis¬ 
abled. Another took the instrument, and used it with greater effect; 
when the ox gave a desperate kick at the operator, and, snapping the ten¬ 
don, fell on his haunches. A third then drew a sharp knife across his 
throat: blood copiously followed ; and, with a deep bcJlow, expressive of 
rage and agony, he yielded up his life. Immediately the people set about 
skinning tlie beast, and preparing a part of him for dinner. The former 
operation was performed in a workman-like manner ; and tlio skin, as it 
was taken off, being carefully stretched upon the ground, preserved the 
flesh from blood and dirt. During this process, fires had been kindled, 
and had burned down to clear embers. Slices of flesh were then cut off 
from the ribs, as the choicest part, for the master and his guests, and roast¬ 
ed at a fire apart; afterwards, the attendants helped themselves as they 
pleased, and cooked their portion after their own modes. Horses are 
trSii.ed for the exercises of the field, by fastening a dry hide to the back 
p£--t of the saddle, and allowing it to trail on the ground. As the horae 
moves, the hide rattles, and the noise alarms him : he attempts to fly, 
when it beats against his heels, and he kicks at it violently ; but, soon 
convinced that all his alarnr and rage are fruitless, he learns to be pa¬ 
tient and quiet. In this state, a person mounts and compels him to move 
forward ; at first gently, afterwards at an increased pace. ^ He begins with 
trampling upon the hide; but this incommodes him, perliapi^clmost throws 
him down backwards; he then sets down his feet more cafreftilly an<l 
safely. The contrivance induces hinl also to keep an eye turned on the 
object behind; while the rider takes/him over rough or boggy ground, 
obliging him at the same time to loolf forward and mark where he is go¬ 
ing. Thus he forms a habit of quicaly discerning danger, and avoiding 
it, from whatever quarter it may come. So much are the Brazilian horses 
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in general ‘fenced against alarms, that I hardly pver met with one of the 
description which w'e call skittish.” 

Costume, <5-c.] Mr Lucock gives the following aeconnt of the costume 
and manners of the population of the Brazilian ppital: “ Of tlieir drew 

thid appearance we strangers were more coini>etent judges than of their 
minds. The former is of the lightest sort. Among their familiar friends 
thej are seen with a shitt only, bound about the waist with the strings of 
a petticoat, and the bosom of it often falling off from one shouhler. They 
wear no stockings, and seldom either slippera, or the wooden clogs, with 
brown upper leathers, called laviancas. Their hair is long and too com¬ 
monly uncombed, bound with a riband close behind the head, the emis 
turn..J up to the crown, and there twisted about a sort of bodkin. Some¬ 
times a wreath of artificial flower| is added, iugctiiously made by them¬ 
selves of silk, beads, colouredTpapers, tinsel, and the wings of some of the 
brilliant insects of the.country ; these ai'e aiTanged and worn with taste. 
Their manners are a contrast to every thing graceful—coarse, boisterous, 
and pert; they talk fluently, but commonly in loud and harsh tones; their 
general air is sly and coquettish ; and they have no idea that their carriage 
can possibly excite disgust, or even that they can fail to be objects of ad¬ 
miration : they have few opportunities of conversing with the other sex, 
and what good fortune offers, they use with eageniess. 

Such mannei-s may be attractive to their countrymen, but their influence 
can extend no further. The ornaments of these females Jiave a pleasing 
effect, and set olf the charms of a face, the features of which are round 
and regular, of a black, lively, inquisitive eye, a smooth and open forehead, 
a mouth expressive of simplicity and good temper, furnished with a white 
and even set of teeth ; united with a moderately handsome figure, a 
sprightly, laughing air, and a demeanour gay, frank, and unsuspicious. 
Such is the commqn appearance of a young lady about 13 or 14 years of 
age ; a period when she usually takes upon her the cares of a household, 
or rather, notwithstanding obvious disqualifications, assumes the character 
of a matron. Indeed, at 18, in a Brazilian woman, nature has attained to 
full maturity : a few years later, she becomes corpulent, and even un¬ 
wieldy, acquires a great stoop in her shoulders, and walks with an awk- 
wai'd, waddling gait; she begins to decay, loses the good humour of her 
countenance, and assumes, in its place, a contracted and scowling brow; 
the eye and mouth both indicate that they have been accustomed to express 
the violent and vindictive passions, the cheeks are deprived of their plump¬ 
ness and colour, and at 25, or 30 at most, she becomes a perfectly wrin¬ 
kled old woman. 

“ Early corpulence appeared to me to arise from their secluded and in¬ 
dolent habits. Ihsy were seldom seerr out of doors, except when going 
to mass, so early as 4 o’clock in the morning, on tiias satilos, or days of 
sacred obligation; and even then, the whole form and face were so wrap¬ 
ped up in mantle8,_^or enclosed within the curtains of a cadeira, as to pre¬ 
clude the enj^’fifent of fresh air, and to conceal every feature, except per¬ 
haps a wickedly talkative eye. These cadeiras answer, less commodi- 
ously, the same purpose as do the j^lanquins of the East. They consist 
of an arm-chair with a high back, tl) which is attached a long foot-board, 
and a canopy. Around the latter Ae suspended curtains of blue cloth, 
edged with some gaudy colour, anq kept closed, as the machine passes 
along the streets, in order to conceal the haughty, or the constrained donna 
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from public view. The v»hole ia attached to a long pole, phasing over the 
lady s head, and is suspended between two black men, who support U on 
their shoulders. Such were the only carriages used formerly in Rio by i 
people of fashion ; and li^e the modern chaise, to. which they have lately 
given place, they were sometimes veiy splendid, being decorated in such d 
manner as might best display the taste, the wealth, and the rank of the 
owner. On the foot-board, whicdi is large enough for the purpose, is ojten 
seated a little senhora, forming the same idle habits as her mother has done, 
and laying a foundation for future unwieldiness of a simiku- kind. 

“ The exercise which these ladies take is almost wholly confined to the 
house. Little exertion is necessary, and that little is opposed by inclina¬ 
tion : they are surrounded by slaves, and it is their privilege to be waited 
upon. I have seen this carried to an yctent which would be •ridiculous, 
were it not something worse ; and am soit^ to add, that such sights are 
not unusual. A lady was seated on a mat, (one morning when I called 
upon her,) surrounded by a number of slaves, with needle-work in their 
hands; a drinking-vessel full of water being placed so as that she could 
conveniently reach it. She interrupted the conversation by suddenly call¬ 
ing aloud for another slave to come from a different part of the house. 
When the negress entered the room, the lady said to her, ‘ Give rne 
that drinking-vessel.’ She did so; her mistress drank, and returned it; 
the slave replaced it in its former situation, and retired without seem¬ 
ing to feel that the command was an extraordinary one, or that she 
had performed aught which she had not done a thousand times before. 
Ah I ladies, thought I, what wonder that you become corpulent, and 
ruin your constitution I these are the natural effects of inanity I 
i “ Other causes of the change which has been noticed, might be found, 

1 have often thought, in an obstinate adherence to unsuitable customs. 
The shrunk and furrowed appearance of the brow serins to me to arise, 
in a great mea.sure, from following European fashions under the burning 
sun of the torrid zone, ‘ where the full tide of day is poured.’ Even the 
white and genteel families of Brazil wear no covering on the head, no 
shade for the eye ; hence the brow and pupil contract themselves as much 
as possible, to shield the tender organ from the superabundance of light. 
The walls of the houses too, both within and without, are universally 
whitened, heightening, by reflection, the mid-day glare, and sometimes 
producing an almost intolerable uneasiness in the eyes of persons possess¬ 
ed of the strongest sight. Is it wonderful that the forehead and eyes of 
delicate females should gradually assume an habitual contraction, which 
overclouds many a fair face with appearances that sometimes misrepresent 
the real turn of the mind ? Premature age is owing partly to climate, 
partly to a constitution enfeebled and ruined by inactivity; most of all, 
to the unnatural and 8hame‘'ully early age at which females are allowed to 
marry. Their early good-humour, or the show of it, soon wears away; 
they often become the very reverse of what they were, and exhibit the 
alteration too plainly. This change may be attribute<r^j}rincipally to the 
childish ceremony, and more foolish flattery, with which every woman is 
treated, who ranlcs above the condition of a slave. They seem to be re¬ 
garded by the men as dolls, or as spelled children, whose whims must be 
gratified, and even anticipated ; and Ihe who has the greatest number ob¬ 
tains the most attention, llie generality of ladies treated in this way, 
become, almost of course, fretful and peevish, and pour their spleen upon 
their slaves ; and when these resist or neglect the orders given them, endea- 
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vour to sabdu# them, by a noisy and boisteronsdiehaviour, not always free 
from malignity, and by castigation, not the less severe for coming from a 
lady’s hand. Here is exercise, and perhaps the most efficacious that they ever 
take, quickening the cireulation, giving some tone to the muscles, and dis- 
Hiarging peccant humours, but at the same time destroying the temper, 
implanting in the heart the principles of a vixen, and stamping on the 
countenance the plain indications of what passes within. 

“ When a gentleman calls upon another, if he be not intimate at the 
house, he goes Either in full dress, with a cocked hat, with buckles in his 
shoes and ,at the knees, and with a sjvord or dirk by his side. Having 
reachL I the bottom of the stairs, he claps his hands as a signal to attract 
attention, and utters a sort of sibilant sound betwepn his teeth and the end 
of his tongue, as though he pronojmced the syllables chee eii. The ser¬ 
vant who attends.the call roughly inquires in a nasal tone. Who is it ? and 
being told, retires to inform the master of the house what arc the wishes 
of the visitor. If he be a friend, or one so well known as to be received 
without ceremony, the master quickly comes to him, and ushers him into 
the sa/a, making loud protestations of the pleasure given him by the visit, 
mixing his complimentary speeches with a great number of bows. Before 
hnsiness is entered upon, if that be the object, repeated apologies are of¬ 
fered for the free mode in which the visitor is received. And, indeed, 
there is often no little occasion for such apologies; for the gentleman very 
generally makes his appearance with a beard of many days’ growth, with 
his black hair in the roughest state, though besmeared with grease, and 
with no clothing over his cotton shirt. This garment is indeed well made, 
and ornamented with needle-»vork, especially about the bosom. But then 
it is commonly worn in the house so as to expose the breast, and the 
sleeves are tucked up to the elbows. Or if, by chance, it be secured at 
the neck and wrists by its globular gold buttons, the flaps appear on the 
outside, banging half way down the sides, over a waistband which secures 
round the loins a short pair of trowsers ; while the legs are quite bare, and 
the feet covered with lamancas. All this is not very delicate, more espe¬ 
cially as the skins of the Brazilians abound with hair, and are much sun¬ 
burnt about the breast and legs. 

“ Should the call be a ceremonious one, a servant is sent to conduct the 
visitor to the sala, from which, as he enters, hi* often sees the persons who 
were in the room escaping at the other door. Here he waits alone, it may 
be half an hour, when the gentleman appears in a sort of half-dress. 
They both bow profoundly at a distance: after a sufficiency of skill in this 
science has been displayed, and thus time gained to ascertain each other’s 
rank and pretensions, they approach, if unequal, with corresponding dig¬ 
nity and respect—^if supposed to be nearly equals, with familiarity. The 
business is then entered upon, and despatched at once. These bows be¬ 
tween strangers, and this slow approach, I almost like, as they give men 
some opportunityJp measure and appreciate one another, and prevent a 
thousand awkwtffd blunders and equally awkward apologies. With my 
countrymen in general, I participate in an abhoiTence of the Biazilian 
embrace.” 


CHAP. VI.—RELIGION, Lll'ERATUIlE, AND SCIENCE. 

The established religion of Brazil is popery, in its most showy and super¬ 
stition^ form. In the principal tot^ns, hardly a day passes that some 
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saint irf not earned in profession through the streets, the figure’of which 
tliough rude and grotesque in the highest degree, is adorned with jifwels 
and precious stones which are cheerfully lent by the wealthier inhabitants. 
The ceremony is accompanied by the populace with rockets, squibs, and 
other demonstrations of extraordinary joy. The manners and morals of 
the numerous orders of clergy, so common in all Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries,^ are generally said to be nowise ornamental to the sacred profession. 
Brazil, hotyever, possesses one great advantage above the mother-country, 
in not being subjected to the horrors of the inquisition. ^Though monks 
are valued (as in all Popish countries) in proportion to the tortures which 
they inflict on their own bodies, yet’liere they have never been allowed to 
torture Jews and heretics. The tithes formerly belonged to the clergy ; 
but as in the infancy of Brazil they were inadequate to their support, they 
petitioned government to have them commuted for a regular fixed stipend. 
The petition was agreed to ; but in the meantime, by the improvennent of 
the country, the tithes have increased, and are still increasing greatly in 
value, and now form no inconsiderable portion of -the royal revenue; and 
the clergy, deeply sensil>le of their folly, complain grievously of this agree¬ 
ment, by which, for a temporary advantage, such a valuable revenue was 
surrendered. 

The Je^suits were early established here, and were very successful in 
civilizing and instructing the Brazilian savages, especially those of the 
Tupi race, who were sunk in the most deplorable state of pagan darkness. 
Their greatest difficulty lay in that inordinate love of cannibalism which 
])revailed among these tribes. One of the Jesuits eft’ectually succeeded 
in abolishing it among some tribes, by going through them and flogging 
himself before their doors till he was covered with blood, telling them he 
thus tormentetl himself to avert the divine wrath, which would otherwise 
be inflicted on them for this sin. The simple though tp'uel savages con¬ 
fessed that what they had done was wrong, and enacted heavy punishments 
against any person who should again be guilty of the practice. With 
other honles, the Jesuits thought themselves happy in obtaining permission 
to visit the victims, and instruct them in the saving faith, before they were 
killed. But the savages soon took a notion that the water of baptism 
spoiled the taste of the meat, and would not, therefore, allow them to bap¬ 
tize any more. The Jesuits then earned with them wet handkerchiefs, or 
contrived to wet the shirt or sleeve of their habit, that out of it they might 
squeeze water enough upon the victim’s head to fulfil the condition of 
salvation, without which they were persuaded that eternal fire must have 
been his portion. It is hard to determine whether they or their pupils 
excelled in this virtue of credulity, for the latter were as firmly convinced 
of the mysterious effects of ' aptism as their teachers, and if an epidemic 
distemper broke out amongst them, it was attributed instantly to the water 
of baptism. A cough and catarrh cut off many of them, this was ascrib¬ 
ed to the same cause; in short, whatever calamity befell (^em was believed 
to proceetl from these drops of mysterious water. The'eagemess with 
which the Jesuits baptized the dying, and especially new-born infants who 
were not likely to live, confirmed tlienji in this notion of the fatal effects 
of baptismal water. By perseverance,! however, the Jesuits got the vic¬ 
tory over this superstitious dread of baptismal water, and the natives were 
brought to believe that the use of it plocured them more blessings than it 
had produced evil. The Jesuits taught them reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and music, of which last they were so passionately fond, that the ^little 
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Tupi chHdren sonaetimes van away from theij parents to the Jesuits, to 
learn it. A Jesuit missionary, in his preaching expeditions, would have 
had four or five of these little choristers with him. When they approach¬ 
ed an Indian village, ope carried the crucifix before them, and they began 
•singing the litany. The savages, like snakes,* were won by the voice of 
the charmer; they received him joyfully, and when he departed with the 
same ceremony, the children followed the music. So convinced was the 
Jesuit Nobrega of the effects of music in civilizing them, that he indulged 
a hope that th§,/ab]e of Orpheus was a type of his own mission, and that 
he was to convert the savages of Brazil by songs. For this purpose the 
creed, the' Lprd’s prayer, and the cate'chism, were set to music, besides the 
ordinary prayers. These the savages sang to perfection, gradually became 
reconciled to the manual exercise of Romish devotion, and abandoned the 
pagan rites and inhuman feasSs. Their success would have been more com¬ 
plete, and the whole ravage tribes, whether on the coast or in the interior, 
would have been externally converted to a system, which requiring no ex¬ 
ertion of intellectual energy, and addressing itself almost wholly to the 
external senses, demands little effort on the part of the convert, had they 
not been impeded by the selfish and cruel conduct of the colonists, who 
hunted them like wild beasts, enslaved, and debauched them. It is, how¬ 
ever, entirely to these Jesuitic instructors that the remaining tribes owe 
their civilization, and external conformity to the religion established in 
Brazil. Bibles and testaments are not to be found in that country. These 
were never put into the hands of the natives, and the colonists are as igno¬ 
rant of their sacred contents as the Indians themselves. 

The religion of the Brazilians was, like that of other savages, confined 
to a few rude and imperfect notions. The Supreme Being they called 
Tupa, or ‘ Father ;* but to him they addressed no prayers, and he was nei¬ 
ther the object of their fear nor their hopes. They adored the thunder, 
which they designated by the same name of Tupa, and which they asso¬ 
ciated with mind. They had some faint notions of a future state. Their 
priests, called Payes, were a set of quacks and jugglers, who working 
upon their fears, pretended to have power over evil spirits, called the an- 
liangas, in which the Brazilians firmly believed, and by whom they ima¬ 
gined themselves to be beaten and tormented. These imaginary evil spirits 
were nothing else but the Payes themselves, who appeared during night- 
in hideous shapes, and beat them. So terrified were the savages for these 
evil spirits, that they kept fires burning in their huts all night; nor would 
they, if they could avoid it, ever venture out in darkness without a fire¬ 
brand, for the same reason. The Tupinambas had a traditionrry tale cur¬ 
rent among them, that two persons, one of whom they called Zome, 
taught them the use of the manioc. Their ancestors, they said, quairelled 
with these benefactors, and shot their arrows at them, but the arrows 
turned back and slew those by whom they had been aimed ; and the woods 
made way for Zome in his flight, and the rivers opened to give him pas¬ 
sage. They added that he had promised to visit them again, and they 
pointed out his miraculous footsteps imprinted on the shore. An old 
Tupinamba told De Lery, a Calvinist instructor, upon hearing from him 
an exposition of the Christian system, that the same things had been told 
their fathers, (so many moons ago ffliat the number could not be remem¬ 
bered,) by a stranger dressed as tl^By were, and having a beard. Their 
fathers gave no heed to his words, and there came another after him, who 
gave them a sword of malediction. 'ITis story, he said, had been handed 
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down from father to son. * The Jesuits made a dexterous use of sucU tra- 
ditionary tales ; and St Thomas was feigned to have travelled to America 
to preach the gospel to the Indians.’' 

As to literature and s^ence, little of the kinj was till lately to he* 
found among the Brazilian colonists. There was no printing press in the 
city of Pernambuco, though containing 25,000 people; nay, there was 
none in all Brazil, till the court took shelter there, and sent for one frStn 
England. It must be remembered, however, that the state o^our own Indian 
islands is little better. Ten years since, the only bookseller in Barhadoes 
was an apothecary, who sold ruled 'accompt books. In all the* Brazilian 
towns, schools for the teaching of the first rudiments are now to be found. 
The Lancasterian system is also in use. In all the large town;, masters 
of Greek and Latin, and professors o5 philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, 
chemistry, &c. are established. Rio Janeiro has a handsome museum, a 
school for engineers, and a naval college. Botany and mineralogy ate also 
taught. There are public libraries at Bahia and llio Janeiro, and printing- 
oliices throughout all Brazil. Bahia has schools of medicine and surgery, 
and Pernambuco a botanical garden. 


CHAI‘. VII.—OOVEHNMENT—COMMERCK. 

Constilution.~\ 'ITie projel of the Constitution of the empire of Bra¬ 
zil consists of four titles, divided into heads, and these again into nu¬ 
merous articles. The first treats of the territory, government, dynasty, 
and religion of the empire.—The territory of Brazil, the empire of 

’ The tju-t of Ills Amerieiin mission is thus logically proreil by the Jesuit Vasconcel- 
loa; “ (.'hrist,” he says, “ said to his apostles, do ye out into all the world, and preach 
ttie gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, sfiall be saved; but he 
that believeth it not shall be damned. Now,’’ says this logical Jesuit, witii what 
reason could the American Indian be damned, if the gospel had never l^en preached 
to him? lie who said all the world, could not leave out America, which is nearly a 
half. The gospel, therefore, must have been preached tliere by one of the apostles, 
liut by whom was it preached? Not by St Peter, not by St Paul, not by St John; 
neither by St Andrew, St Philip, St James, St Matthew, St Thaddeus, St Simon, St 
IVIatthias, St James the Less, nor St Bartholomew. It must, therefore, have been by 
.St Thomas.” Acaiordingly his travels were mapped out from Brazil to Peru; they 
discovered baptism and the tonsure still in use among the natives from his times; in¬ 
vented traces of his pastoral staff, crosses, and inscriptions in Greek and Latin; and 
even brought bis sandals and his mantle nnconsumed out of the volcano of Arequijui. 
The Jesuit Vieyra assigns the following reason why Brazil fell to the lot of St Thomas, 
when the various provinces of the world were distributed to the apostles;—” Some 
iru. Tern writers have remarked that Christ enjoined the apostles to preach the faith 
tliroughont the world, after he had reproved them for the sin of unbelief, in order that 
the labour which they had to suffer in preaching the gospel, might satisfy, and as it 
were atone for their unbelief and hardness of heart which they displayed in not believ¬ 
ing. As among all the apostles, t Thomas was the gre,atest unbeliever, therefore, in 
this division of the world, the mission cf Brazil fell to him, because where there had 
been the greatest sin, it was just there should have been the heaviest penance; as if the 
Lord had said. The other (mostles who have sinned less in unbelief, shall go to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Ethiopians, Arabians, Armenians, M(<ies, Persians. Par- 
thians, Elymteans, Sarmatians; but for Thomas, who sinned the most, let him go to 
the Brazilians, and atone for the obduracy of his unbelief, by teaching that nation, 
which is of all others the most barbarous and hardened. The effect bus well shown 
this. When Brazil was first discovered, the footsteps of St Thomas were seen stamped 
on a Slone, but no memorial of his preaching was found among the inhabitants. Traces 
of the preacher were found among the rocks, out not a trace of the doctrine among the 
people. The rocks preserve a memorial of the apostle, but the heart preserved no me¬ 
morial of the faith which he had taught.” A most precious sample this, of Popish 
perversion and Jesuitic ingenuity. The Jesuits, who then found him in Brazil and 
’ Peru, have since discovered him in the East Indies, The impudence of such audacious 
forgers can only be equalled by the gross credulity of those who believe them. 

VI. . ^ 
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Avhidi is, by article Ut, the political associafion of all the Brazilian 
citizens, forming a free and indepentlent nation, wliicli admits no bond 
of union or confederacy with any otlier which might oppose its inde¬ 
pendence, is divided into provinces, such as ■ they are at present; ^ the 
minor divisions to be directe<l by the exigencies of the state, Ihe 
government is ■ monarchical, here<litary, constitutional, representative. 
The dynasty regnant is that of Don Pedro L, actual emperor and de¬ 
fender of Bra^U. Nothing is said of his successors. The Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman religion, is to continue the religion of the state. All 
other religioits are permitted in houses set apart for the purpose, but 
not bearing the exterior form of churches. Such is the first title. 

The second defines what is meant by a citizfn of the Brazilian em¬ 
pire, how the rights of citizejiship may be lost, and how suspended. 

The representatives of the Brazilian empire, according to title 3d, are 
the eihperor and the general assembly, to which, with the sanction of the 
emperor, belong the legislative powers. 

This Assemble Genernle, or parliament, is composed, like our own, of 
two houses—a chamber of deputies or commons, and a senate or chamber 
of peers. Each parliament is to continue for four years, and ea(di session 
for four months; the sessions to commence annually, on the 2d of 
May. The number of members requisite to constitute a horse, and a 
number of other particulars, are also laid down. One of these is import¬ 
ant—no member of either house can, he aiTosted during the existence of 
parliament, except by the orders of the house to which he belongs, or when 
notoriously guilty of some capital offence. If a member be accused, the 
judge, before whom the accusation is laid, must report of the accused to 
the house, and it will decide if the process is to go on or not. The de¬ 
puties are to be elective and temporary, and to he elected by the provinces. 
The members of‘the senate are also elective, hut their election is for life. 
They must be above 40 years of age, and possess an annual income of 800 
milreas. The number of senators is to be one-half of the number of de¬ 
puties, and both deputies and senators are to receive an annual salary— 
that of the senators being one-half larger than that of the deputies. Laws 
may he pr<>posed in either chamber, and the ministers of the crown have 
the initiative.—If the projel de lot (^tbe bill) he disapproved of by the 
chamber, when it is introduced, the chamber must submit their objections 
to the emperor; if passed in one, or opposed or altered in another, it must 
be sent hack to the chamber where it was passed, with a notification to 
that effect. When both chambers have concurred, the bill is to he 4aid 
before the emperor, who may reject it if he see proper, but if two succes¬ 
sive parliaments present the same bill, it is understood that his sanction is 
to be gi'anted. 

Chapter iv., title v., settles the succession to be in the heira general of 
Don Pedro. If, by any unforeseen casualty, the line should fail, the par¬ 
liament, duriqg'^ the life of. the last of the race, are to choose a new dy¬ 
nasty. No stranger can succeed to the throne; therefore, the new dynasty 
must be native. '1 he fifth chapter regulates the regency, in case of mino¬ 
rity or infirmity of the prince regnant; the sixth treats of the ministers of 
state ; the seventh of the council ^f state. The military force forms the 
subject of the sixth. All Brazilians are to be obliged to carry arms for 
the defence of the independence and integrity of the empire. The sixth 
title is occupied with the appointment and regulation of the judges, and, 
cou,>ls of justice. The seventh title treats of the administration of the 
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provinces and the provincial assemblies. It is worthy of o’bservatiori that 

the trial by jaiy is to form a part of Brazilian judicature, and that the 
judges are not removeable without cause assigned, nor without a trial. 

The private rights of sindividuals are;—1. Liberty of action, excepf 
so far as controlled by positive statute. 2. Laws are to be founded 
on public utility. 3. They are not to be retrospective. 4. Writing 
and printing are free without any previous censorship. 5. Every one 
may follow what form of religious worship he sees fit. 6. Every one 
may remain in, or leave the empire, and remove his**property as he 
finds convenient. 7. Every man’s house is his castle, and •inviolable. 
8 . Persons are not to be arrested but on specific charged, and within 
a limited time these <;}iarges must be notified to them in writing. 9. 
Bail is admitted. 10. Except in cases of flagrant crime, no* one is to 
be committed, unless by an order written by tbe competent authorities. 
Arbitrary imprisonment is punishable. 11. JudgiVient can only be pro¬ 
nounced by competent authority, agreeable to existing laws, and in the 
prescribed form. These are the chief points?. A number of others 
follow, among which the most worthy of notice is a regulation guaran¬ 
teeing the public debt, and another abolishing corporations, as shackles 
on the lawful industry and commerce of the state. 

RevenMi>. ] In addition to the monopoly of diamonds, and the tax of 
one-fifth on gold, and the salt-monopoly already mentioned, a duty of 2 
per cent, is levied on all gold on its conveyance to Europe. There is also 
the seignorage on the gold coinage. Upon every gold half-doubloon, 
amounting in value to eight dollars, the king gains a dollar by the alloy, 
and the right of coinage. Besides the ancient duty of 10^ per cent, laid 
upon all colonial pro<luce exported to I.isbon and Oporto, there is another 
duty of per cent, imposed, under the title of free gifts, since the earth¬ 
quake of Lisbon in 1755. This tax is paid immediately after leaving the 
custom-hou.s(>, whereas a delay of six months is given on the old 10^ per 
cent, tax, on giving good security. Various other duties are imposed on 
the transit of goods into the interior, which are both impolitic and oppres¬ 
sive. These duties are generally levied at the crossing of ferries, and are 
laid on according to the weight of the goods passing, without any reference 
to their bulk or value. All heavy articles consequently pay high, while 
woollens, cottons, and other light goovls, pay only about eight or ten per 
cent. Iron, which is in great request, pays nearly 100 per cent. duty. 
Tv.o pence per lb. is paid on all commodities which pass into the mining 
d 'stricts, and a new tax has been lately laid on house-rental. The weight 
of the taxes presses most severely upon the poorer classes. The tithes, as 
before mentioned, belong to the crown, and are raised upon cattle, poultry, 
agricultural produce, and e’m upon salt. lor the due collection of the 
revenue, the country is parcelled out into districts, and the taxes of each 
district are farmed out to the highest bidder. These again dispose of then- 
farm in small shares to others, who oppress and plunder4he peoph; of their 
own private emolument. Besides a tenth of all the cattle, which is levied 
on estates in the interior, meat in the shambles pays a duty of 25 per cent. 
Fish pays a tenth, and afterwards a fifteenth. A duty of ten per cent, is 
laid on every transfer of immoveable property, ami of five per cent, upon 
all moveable jnoperty. Rum, whether for exportation or importation, 
pays a duty of from 15 to 20 per cent. Cotton pays a tenth, and on its 
exportation pays an additional duty of per lb.; ami all goods imported, 
are liable at the custom-house to an «<f valorem duty of 15 per cent. 
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Theje is a tax*al$o imposed at Pernambuco for iligiiting tlie streets of Kio 
Janeiro, while its own streets are in a state of total darkness. The pro¬ 
duce of these duties is expended in the support of the civil government, in 
^which, owing to the excessive multiplication ^f offices with inadequate 
salaries, peculation and bribery prevail to such a degree as not only to es¬ 
cape punishment but even reproach. 

The statement of Brassilian revenue, given by the navigator Bougainville, 
about half a century ago, was as follows ;— 


150 ^tTrobas of gold; being the royal fifth I,Iii5,000 

Diamond monopoly . . , 24-0,<XK) 

Duty on coinage .... 400,000 

Ten pn* cent, from the custom-house . * ,350,000 

Two and a half per cont. of^free gift . 87,000 

Right of toHy^ale of employments, offices, and generally all the pi'o> 

. tits of the mines . , . . . 225,000 

Slave Duty , . . ♦ 180,000 

Duty on oil, salt, soap, and tithes . 1.30,000 

Total ..... g,667,000 

In British money .... £600,075 


The expenses of government for payment of troops and civil officers, charges of the 
mines, maintenance of the public buildings, and careening of vessels, amounted at tlmt 
time to 600,000 dollars, or £135,000 sterling, which left a clear revenue of g;tP()7,000 dol¬ 
lars, or .£465,075 sterling. 

The revenue of Brazil, in 1822, was equal to 66,745,580 francs; and in 18g3, to 
94,721,960 francs. Brazil has no public debt, for although her financial returns pre¬ 
sent one of 8(^000,000 of cruzados, they also embrace a credit of 33,000,000. Brazil 
besides possesses immense advantages, which enable the Government to dis^ionse with 
loans, or furnish it with the means of reimbursing them. These consist in the sale of 
public lands. The progressive increase of the revenue of Brazil is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing returns, from 1808 to 1820, inclusive, in francs:— 


180B 


14,.361,900 

1815 

80,618,207 

1809 

^ , 

18,424,381 

1810 

37,521,254 

44,922,991 

1810 


3.3,018,093 

1817 

1811 


23,253,051 

1818 

49,794.486 

18 ia 


20,428,832 

1819 

54,4.77,877 

1813 


30,751,20-4 

1820 

61,009,824 

1814. 

. 

27,483,354 



Military Force.^ This is composed of regular troops and militia. The 
regular army was formerly very ill regulated, being badly clothed and 
poorly paid. Owing to the disadvantages of the service, it had to be re¬ 
cruited by impressment. The cavalry regiments which patroled the mitr¬ 
ing districts were, however, highly respectable both in'point of discipline 
and equipment. The Brazilian army is composed of about 30,000 regulars 
and 50,000 militia; distributed, 6000 regulars and 15,000 militia at Kio 
Janeiro; 3,600 regulars and 22,000 militia at Bahia; 8000 regulars at 
Kio Grande. The remaining 10,000 regulars and 15,000 militia are 
scattered among the other provinces. The Brazilian navy is already com¬ 
posed of 30 vessels of all sizes. 

Commerce.] the era of the discovery of America, and for a long 
time after, the &ue principles of commerce were not understood. The 
European states were attached to systems of the most rigid commercial 
restriction. This attachment was still further strengthened by that jealousy 
and suspicion which liave long formed component parts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese national character, and led them to adopt the Jiota system, by 
which all intercourse between the colonies and the mother country was 
permitted to be kept up only from certain ports, and at certain seasons of 
the year. This system was, however, adopted by Portugal on a move 
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liberal footing than by her Spanish rival. Annual fleets weVe allowed to 
sail from Lisbon and Oporto ; and as these cities, from their advantiu;eous 
situation, engrossed almost all the commerce of Portugal, and were almost 
exclusively qualified for csv'rying on distant commercial enterpi-ises, the 
restrictive system was probably not so severely felt. The ports in Brazil 
which were allowed to hold intercourse with Portugal were, in like man¬ 
ner, limited to four, Olinda, St Salvador (or Bahia), Paraiba, and l(io 
.laneiro. To these, the same remark may be applied, though not, perhaps, 
to the same extent. The regulation which prevented the’ieets from sail¬ 
ing oftener than once a-year, was probably much more injurious. How¬ 
ever, in consequence of the inferior regard in which Brazil was long held, 
she was happily exempted from that complicated system of restraint and 
monopoly under which trie Spanish settlements laboured. It was perhaps 
to this circumstance that she was indebted fof that measure of prosperity 
to which she silently attained. 

As soon, however, as Brazil was discovered to contain gold and dia¬ 
monds, and therefore began to be viewed as a source of immense wealth 
to the crown, the indifference to which she was hitherto treated leased, and 
a general system of rigid restraint, which cramped her growing prosperity 
commenced. In the very middle of the 18th century, when more liberal 
and enlightened ideas of commercial intercourse were gradually adopted 
by every other nation, Portugal alone embraced the exploded system in 
its fullest extent. Under the administration of the Marquis de Poinbal, 
a system of exclusive companies was cairied to such an extent as even to 
subject Port wines, the staple commodity of the kingdom, to a monopoly. 
Extending this system to Brazil, he subjected to an exclusive company 
the trade of the northern captaincies of Maranhao, Pernambuco, and Para, 
'rhe regulations of this company were in some respects of a nature pecu¬ 
liarly j)reposterous. Ignorant of the limits which bound the authority of 
the sovereign in commercial afl'airs, the court i>f Lisbon decreed that the 
shares in the company’s stock should bear a certain price ; and in order to 
enforce this regulation, it was ordiiine<l that they shouhl 'oe a legal tender 
of payment. It was impossible that such an order as this should ever bo 
executed, and could not but lower the credit of the company, and embar¬ 
rass its transactions. A material diminution of course soon took place in 
the commerce of these captaincies. T.ie number of vessels employed sunk 
from 13 to 4. This ruinous and injudicious measure was, however, repealed 
by the successors of Potnbal. 

•The system, however, of commerce between Portugal and Great Britain 
has been on a much more liberal footing than that between iSpain and 
her colonies, and the productions of other European countries more easily 
admitted. This was owing principally to the intimate connection between 
the two powera. Portugal, from its position with regard to Spain, and its 
inferior magnitude, was always in danger of being swallowed up by a more 
powerful neighbour ; and from the moment that the Boqrbon dynasty filled 
the Spanish throne, no aid was to be expected from France, in maintaining 
her independence. To Great Britain she therefore naturally looked for 
protection; and in order to cement the alliance with that power, she 
granted some commercial privileges, which her colonial possessions rendered 
peculiarly valuable. On the 20th of December, 1703. a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the two powers, by which the manufactures of England 
were allowed to be imported into Portugal on terms more advantageous 
tiian those of any other European country. England made a similar stipu 
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lation in fflvouV of Portuguese wines, so that ittseenied <loulttful on wliicli 
side’the balance of advantage lay. The article, however, which most ex- 
‘ cited British exultation and European envy, was rather understood than 
expressed. It was fixed that an English packet boat should sail vyeekly 
*from Lisbon to London. As this vessel belonged to government, it was 
exempted from search, and an opportunity was thereby afforded of elud¬ 
ings those strict penalties wliich attend the exportation of gold ; but it was 
soon complained that all the gold of Brazil took the road to London. 
Sounder views 't'lavc since shown tlnit all this noise was senseless, and 
this envied advantage wholly chimerical ; that all the gold necessary for 
our circulatiosi would of itself have found its way into this country; and 
that, even if Portugal could have rendered her prohibitions effective, the 
injury woaid have been on her side, not on ours. The free introduction 
of British manufactures was, however, a mutual advantage to both nations; 
it ren4ered the sujtply of many of the comforts and conveniences of life 
more copious in Brazil than in most of the Spanish settlements; and they 
were often supplied on still easier terms by means of contraband trade. 
British ve‘ _ Is on their way to the South sea, or to the East Indies, usually 
touch at tiVc'friendly jtorts of Brazil, and often find means to introduce 
European commodities at a cheaper rate than they could bo sent from 
Portugal. Previous, however, to the emigration, the court had adopted 
very strict measures to prevent this irregularity. 

13y a commercial treaty, concluded soon after the emigration of the 
royal family to Brazil, anti dated the 19th February, 1810, the trade of 
Brazil was thrown open, in all its ports, to the vessels atid produce of 
Great Britain, upon paying a duly of 15 per cent. All the former re¬ 
straints being thus removed, an immense stimulus was given to trade and 
improvements of every sort; industry freed from the pernicious restraints 
under wliich it formerly laboured, was excited to new and active exer¬ 
tions, by a higher jirice and greater demand for its proiluce. This effect 
has taken place to a considerable extent already : in 1820 Brazil exported 
in return for Britisli manufactures, to the amount of £1,860,000; and 
in 1821, of £2,500,000. In 1828, the declared value of British goods 
exported to Brazil was £3,518,297. 

It is impossible to state the annual average of imports and exports be¬ 
longing to Brazil. As it is a growing colony, it is plain that no tables of 
these can give an average where the commerce is increasing. The latest 
tables are 20 years back, and give no idea of the present extent of Brazil¬ 
ian commerce. Before the commencement of the present century, how¬ 
ever, the colonial exports from tlm port of llio Janeiro amounted, for a 
considerable number of years, to £1,613,975 in value. Of these exports, 
the gold formed about one half, or £800,000 sterling; and the silver 
amounted to 700,000 dollars, which, at 6s. each, were equal to £175,000 
sterling. The silver is sent to China and India. The Brazils have no 
silver mines, lieni^ the silver is procured from the Spanish settlements; 
and what is not exported is coined into crown-pieces of 6s. each, for the 
use of the c6lony. The raw hides are chiefly procured from llio Grande. 
The cochineal is from the Spanish scttlinnents on the llio Plata. Brazil 
wood, from which this extensive country takes its name, is exclusively 
jiruduced in the captaincies of Pernambuco and JJhios; and the annual 
quantity of this article exported from Peinarnbuco alone, amounts in value 
to £40,000 sterling. 
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Witli a government of li%r own, Brazil will soon possess a national navy. 
Neaiiy 1200 leagues of coast, the navigation of tho Amazons aiul^he 
River Plate, the best ports in the universe, an immense interior navigation, 
superb fisheries, a geograpiiiral position the mosf enviable, and also the 
most durable materials for the constniction of vessels, are among the ad¬ 
vantages which must render Brazil the most imposing maritime state in the 
southern hemisphere. 


CHAP. VUI.—WHIEF CITIKS. 


Itio Janeiro.'] The jjiscovery of Rio Janeiro by De Solis, in 1516, on 
the 1st of January, gave rise to its name. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such river as the Jtio Janeiro, for the city does not stand- upon the banks 
of a river, but on the N.E. side of a large bay communicating with tho 
sea by a narrow inlet, which De Solis took for the mouth of a river. So 
long as St Salvador, or Bahia, continued to by.>lie capital, Rio Janeiro 
was compar.atively neglected. But when,'*fowards the end of the 17th 
century, gold and diamond-mines were discovered in the districts imme- 
tliately behind, and attracted tho attention of government, Rio Janeiro rose 
to be a place of first-rate importance ; and its admirable harbour caused the 
seat of government to be soon transferred thither. This harbour is perhaps 
the finest in the world, and is formed by a narrow opening in the ledge of 
rocks which walls all this part of the coast. In the middle of this narrow 
opening rises a rock, resembling a sugar-loaf in form, 100 feet high, and 
()0 feet round. The strait is only half a mile wide ; and near this entrance 
is a small island, about a mile in circumference, surrounded with rocks, 
and having only om* landing-place, and in its centre a rock 50 feet in height, 
on which, while the French had possession of the place, ihey erected a fort. 
This island is, however, destitute of water. No sooner has the mariner 
entered through this strait than he is struck with one of the grainiest spec¬ 
tacles in iiatuic,—a most magnificent bay, 100 miles iti compass, snr- 
ronnded with a vast amphitheatre of mountains, rising in every varied form 
and covered with eternal verdure. These mountains are denominated the 


Omen, mountn'tiis, from some fancied reseroidance in tiieiv general ontline 
to line, instrament. This immense barlonr has every aj.pearancc of Ivavmg 
bee once a large fresh water lake whicii has broken down its harner. 
Ves els of all dimensions may enter, and repose with perfect security ui 
. O nnrt of it The finest view of the city is from the harbour, whence 
•r dtremfnences crowned with convents, and the hills in its environs, 

' ^ with villas and gardens, have a rich and magmfice.it apiKW- 

interspeftetl w tl exceeding JO 

mice, ll'e 8 ' , ^ p^vtial protection from the sun, 

f..„t on one side or"the other. The city m many 

as there is geneiai y and neulcct, more particularly as re¬ 

parts bears “JP‘'”*”“o„vents, which are numerous. Matty of their 

gards tho chapels annearance. being built of dark stone, which, 

Churches present a very gm^ ^nZa? stated and in others rough cast. 
i« smne instances, is * . ornamented with gold and silver, but 

'l lioXiterior is generally ^. _ood deal of ornament to 

tlie architectui'al nalace is a very building with no 

screen its defects, ^he emperor pato^ 
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palace square, and is the fashionable promenadS in the cool of the evening, 
aiur the landing-place for all boats corning oft' from the vessels in the har¬ 
bour; there are no wharfs built out, hut all vessels must lie in the stream. 
Water for the use of the inhabitants is brought from tire neighbouring hills 
* by aqueducts, but in dry weather the supply is rather scanty. Provisions 
are plentiful, but vci’y indifferent in quality. The inns and public-houses 
arp destitute of accommodation, and house-rents are as high as in London. 
The city is gradually extending, by the erection of public and private 
buildings ; merchants and tradesmen -of every description appear to be 
busily eniploye<l, and all classes display an unbounded propensity to mirth 
and pleasure': Jlio is estimated to contain 200,000 inhabitants, including 
slaves, which are in the proportion of six to one freeman ; 10,000 are said 
to be imported here annually. The entrance to the harbour is well pro¬ 
tected by batteries on the rock in the middle. ITet, in spite of these bat- 
terfeR,-,a French fleet entered, during the succession war in 1711, com¬ 
manded by' the celebrated admiral Duguy Trouin, who, with the most 
daring valour, led his ships through all the range of batteries which de¬ 
fended the entrance, and carriffi the place by storm : but at the peace of 
Utrecht it was restored to its former possessors. Rio, according to Cap¬ 
tain Lindley, is situated in 4.^'’ .S9' 45" W. long, and 22" 54' 50" S. hit. 

St Salvador, or Bahia/] This city is now generally called Bahia, 
and is situated on the eastern side of the noble Bay of Todos Santos, hav¬ 
ing the continent on the right hand, and the island of Ilamarca, on the left 
hand. The entrance is 3 leagues wide ; and the bay cxf^uls a whole 
degree to the northward and westward, and branches inlancTin every direc¬ 
tion, with deep water every where, and many navigable rivers discharging 
themselves into it. Here the united shipping of the globe might cast 
anchor and be fully accommodated; while above 100 islets diversify the 
surface of this littKi Mediteiranean. The city is founded on a rocky and 
uneven situation, in many places rising 600 feet above the sea, and mostly 
impracticable for carriages, whence the chief people go in palankeens, car¬ 
ried by two negroes on their shoulders. The city faces the bay on the 
right, and has a single street parallel to the beach. It is strongly fortified 
both by nature and art, but tbe garrison and artillery are often inadequate. 
Its principal defence at present is a small fort situated on a small rocky 
bank, about three-fourths of a mile from the shore. The shipping, by 
lying between this fort and the city, are placed under its protection. The 
passes leading inland, to the N. and S., arc also defended by two fotjts. 
Ships of war are constantly building; but as the dock-yard admits only 
one at a time, the augmentation cannot be very rapid. The houses of the 
city itself, independent of the suburbs, are upwards of 2,000 chiefly of 
stone, but they are by no means beautiful; those even of the most opulent, 
having a dull dirty appearance from the street; while those of the lowest 
rank are composed of tiles open to the roof, and have wooden unpainted 
lattices instead of windows. The streets are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved. 
The most magnificent structures are the churches and public offices. The 
church of the ex-Jesuits is the most magnificent edifice in the whole city, 
being entirely built of European marble, while every species of orn iment 
is lavished on its interior. The population of the city and suburbs Is esti¬ 
mated at 100,000; 30,000 of whom ai'e whites ; 30,000 mulattoes; and 
40,000 negroes. The commerce of this city is very extensive. It is the 
centre of all the traile of these -listricts, and the medium thi'ough which 
they transmit and receive commodities to and from Europe. The trade to 
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the more dmtant provinces’of Brazil is also considerable, particulaily.tliat 
to the southern provinces of Rio Grando. The European commodities 
carried thither, are disposed of not only to the Portuguese inhabitants, but 
also to the Spaniards of Mante Video and Maldonado ; and the vessels in, 
return bring dried hides and beef, the produce of the vast meadows which 
extend in the vicinity of these settlements. W. long. 38" 32' 30", and S. 
lat. 12" 58'. 

Permmhuco,~] This is a city of considerable size and importance. The 
name is derived from the Portuguese term Inferno bokko, signifying ‘ the 
month of hell,’—the entrance of its harbour being full of •concealed 
rocks and shoals. It was called Reciffa by the Portuguese,* a word de¬ 
noting a harbour or receptacle,—a natural opening in the reef ivhich runs 
along the coast having formed here a harbour, 'This city, after its capture 
by the Dutch in 1630, became the capital of their Brazilian conquests, gnd 
the residence of Prince Maurice of Nassau, and was greatly enlargedf beau¬ 
tified, and strengthened by him. The princely gardens into which, with 
characteristic grandeur, he had transplanted^^'Mgrown trees, have disap¬ 
peared ; but other works remain, and amoll§Hiem the two bridges which 
connected the different quarters of the city, and were the first erected in 
Brazil. The present population is estimated at 60,000; and it is encreas- 
iiig so rapidly that new houses are building wherever space can be found. 
It labours, however, under a deficiency of fresh water, which is brought 
thither from Olinda, a league distant, or from Capo Varibe, by canoes. 
The town much resembles one of the provincial cities of Portugal—un- 
glazcd windows, balconies, ami lattices—shops without windows—the 
houses lofty, and the ground floors occupied as warehouses, or stables, or 
cellars.—squares, churches, and convents in abundance. Increased wealth, 
and frequent intercourse with strangers are here producing a rapid change 
of manners. Formerly, in Pernambuco, one member of every family, at 
least, was a friar; but now (says Koster) children ai'e brought up to tratle 
—to the army—to any thing rather than to a monastic life. Such is the 
change produced in Pernambuco, since the treaty of 1810. W. long. I}.')" 
15'; S. lat. 8- 5'. 

Villa ifico.] This is one of the most singularly situated places, on 
the face' of the earth. “ Nothing less powerful than the love of gold,” 
observes Mr Luccock, “ could have raised a large town on such a spot.” 
The environs, unlike those of opulent towns in general, exhibit few signs 
of cultivation: not an act. of good pasture, nor an inclosurc of any kind, 
IS to be seen. Yet, though hidden in a naiTow defile, mid surrounded by 
mountains and unfruitful stony campos, it has always been a favourite spot 
to which not only Paulistas, but Portuguese have resorted in great num¬ 
bers. No other town in the interior of Brazil, according to Dr Von Spix, 
has so brisk a trade. Be.udes the road to the capital and that by way of 
St Joao d’el Rey to St Paula, there are roads by Minas Novas to Bahia, 
and by St Romao, Tejuco, and Malhada, to Paracutn, Goyaz, and Matto 
Grosso. Almost every week, large convoys set out with the productions 
of the country, cotton, hides, marmalade, cheeses, precious stones, bais of 
gold, &c.; bringing back, in exchange, from the capital, salt, wines, calicoes, 
handkl|'chiefs, hams, iron-ware, and nen negroes, to be employed in gold- 
washings, &c. “ Till lately,” says Mr Luccock, “ it enjoyed almost ex¬ 

clusively the trade of Goyaz and Cuiaba, which it now divides with St 
John d’el Rey.” Almost all kinds of trades are cai-viod on here ; the prin¬ 
cipal are saddlei's, tinmen, and blacksmiths ; there are likewise manufac- 
VI. 2 c 
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tories of gunpowder, hats, and jiottery. Thefe are no goldsmiths, that 
trade being prohibited. From the steepness of the streets, wheel-car¬ 
riages would be almost as useless here as in Venice. As a substitute for 
^them, a large rehicle like a sedan is used, carrieii by mules, instead of men ; 
the workmanship is very clumsy. Owing, perhaps, in some measure, to 
the temperate climate, the people of this country are represented by Mr 
Luccock as advanced a few steps in industry beyond most of their countiy- 
men. “ They spin and weave wool, worsted, and cotton ; but their man¬ 
ufactories are purely domestic; their implements and modes of using them, 
of the oldest and most unimproved description. Perhaps, when the rage 
of mining is Over, this district might become more wealthy from commer¬ 
cial establishments, of which these are the embryo, than from all the gold 
which it lias f ver collected. This, however, will be thought by some an 
evitravagant estimate of the value of manufactures, when it is known that, 
in little more than a hundred years, according to the entries at the smelt¬ 
ing house of Villa Rica, this place alone has sent into circulation more than 
two millions of potinds ItS^ weight of gold. When to this mass is added 
what has been issued from otinn* places, may it not naturally be asked,— 
Where is it now ?” The population of Villa Rica is stated by Dr Von 
Spix (1818) at 8,.500 souls; a very low number in proportion to the 
number of the houses, on the supposition that all are occupied. '• 

Other cities of importance are as follows : 


inhabitantit^ 

Belim, or Para, W. long, of Greenwich 48", 1° 30' S. lat. 18,000 

St Louis de Maranhao, do. 43“ 40' W., 2" 32' S. 20,000 
Siara, 38° 23' W. of do. (Paranaiba) S" 31' S. . 9,000 

Cachoeira, (Province of Bahia,) . . . 16,000 

Porto Alegre, ^ . . . 14,000 

Alagoas, ..... 14,000 

Cuiaba, (Province of Mattogrosso,) 56° 2' W. 15° 33' S. 30,000 

St Pedro, ..... 10,000 

St Paulo, .... 16,000 

Camita, ..... 12,000 

Sahara, ..... 9,000 

Villa Boa, (Province of Goiaz,) . . . 8,000 

Seregippe del Rey, .... 9,000 

Santarem, ..... 8,000 

Cachias, (Province of Maranhao,) . . 8,000 

Santos, (Province of St Paulo,) . . . 7,000 

Villa Bella, (Province of Mattogrosso,) . 6,000 

Tejuco, . . ... 6,000 

Paiaiba, 30' W., 6° 40' S. lat. . . 6,000 

Olinda, (Province of Pernambuco,) 35" 15' W., 8° 2' S. lat. 7,000 

Piauby, (Province Piauhy,) . . . 5,000 

Natat, (Province of Rio Grande,) . . 3,000 

Goiana, (Province of lUo Grande,) . . 5,000 

Cividad La Victoria, (Espiritu Santo) . , 5,000 

Rio Negro, (Portuguese Guiana,) . . . "4,000 

Porto Seguro (Porto Seguro,) 3,000 


San Catharine.^ Before dismissing this part of the subject, it will be 
])ropcr to give a short description of the island of San Catharine, as it is 
now, I)y the late treaty of 1810. declared a free port for British ccinmerce, 
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and iu 'wliicli Brityi merchants may settle and practise their relij'ion with¬ 
out molestation. This island lies off the coast of Brazil and province of 
St Vincents, being separated from the main land by a narrow channel, in 
some places not half a leaeue broad. Its breadtlf from E. to W. is only 
two leagues; but from N. to S. it extends 8 leagues,—the north point 
(according to the manuscript charts seen by Captain Lindley) in W. long. 
47" 3G', and the S. point iu 47" 43'; the latitude of the island itself is ,27° 
40' S. The soil is extremely fertile, and produces rice, maize, manioc, 
excellent coffee, oranges perhaps the finest in the world, and a variety of 
other fruits. Sugar and indigo are also produced, but in small.quantities. 
The palm-trees, seen in all directions, have a very pleasing* effect. The 
surrounding seas produce an abundant supply of fish. The island with its 
dependencies, is estimated to contain 30,000 inhabitants; and is defended 
by five fortresses, of which the most consuferable is Semla Cruz. 'Klie 
capital, of the same name, is situated on its eastern shore; and ii;;) ]^rt, 
which is guarded by the fort of Santa Cruz, may be entered by ships of 
300 tons burden. The town consists of severtd^rcets, and contains about 
6,000 inhabitants. The houses are well-lNffflTheing generally from two 
to three stories high, with wooden floors, and provided with neat gardens, 
well-stocked with excellent vegetables and flowers. From its situation 
near the ipouth of the Plata on one side, and the opulent capital of Rio 
Janeiro on the other, it is admirably calculated for becoming the emporium 
of an extensive commerce. 
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UNITED rUOVUSCES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tins country, though elevate?*to the honour of a viceroyalty only so late 
as 1778, was not only the greatest in point of extent and |)olitical impor¬ 
tance of all the governments of Spain in South America, but that also 
through which the chief opulence of her colonial possessions in Miis quar¬ 
ter of the globe passed to the parent-state till tlm late revolution. This 
vast territory approaches to the shape of an oblong square. Its extreme 
length, from the Desaguadero, in S. lat. 38“, to the frontiei-s of Peru, in 
S. lat. 14", is 24 degrees, or 1,660 Ihitish miles. Its greatest breadth, 
from the junction of the Parana and Iguri, in S. lat. 22" 30' and 54" W. 
long, to the shore of the Pacific, in the province of Attacames, in the same 
latitude, and 70" 30' W. long, of the above meridian, is 16 degrees of 
longitude, which in that parallel of latitude are equivalent to 1060 British 
miles; N. of this parallel, the breadth gradually, though irregularly, con¬ 
tracts to 450 British miles, on the frontiers of I’eru, in S. lat. 14". In the 
southern part of this territory, the breadth, from the mouth of the small 
river CVmy, in 33" 40', which constitutes the S.W. boundary of Brazil, to 
the foot of the Clniian Andes, in the same parallel, is upwards of 900 
British miles ; and from Cape Lobos, near the southern extremity, to the 
same chain, is nearly 700 British miles. The whole superficies is esti¬ 
mated by Estalla to contain 173,000 square leagues, of 25 to the degree, 
or 1,442,000 British square miles. But its superficies has been more ac¬ 
curately fixed by Mr Oltmanns, at 143,014 square leagues, or 1,096,440 
British square miles. Within these bounds are included the savage C/ii- 
I quitos, and Moxos, on the north ; the province of Cuyo, formerly included 
' in Chili, on the west; and the Pampas, or wide plains on the south. 

boundaries and Divisions.^ The present political boundaries of this 
viceroyalty'are Brazil and the Atlantic ocean on the E.; on the N.E. the 
large province of Matto-Grosso, belonging to Brazil; on the N. that part 
of Amazonia, or Nova Colonna, included in the Portuguese territory, and 
those eastern portions of Pern possessed by wandering and independent 
Indians'*’ on the N.W., the chain of Vilcanota, which separates the wtidos 
of lAuipa and Carabaya, in this republic from those of CollahiAs, and 
Canes, and Canebes, in Peru -, on the W., the chain of the Andes, which 
separates it from Peru and Chili, except in the maritime tract, between the 

mwy Ztw aud Sahdo, vompruhmling the desert of Attacames, This 
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vioeroyalty, by an ordonance of his Catholic majesty, in 1778, whs divided 
into 5 provinces and 9 intendancies. The provinces were JJiieiios Ayres, 
or Jiio de la Plata, Paraguay, Tuctman, Los Charcas or Polosi, and 
Cuyo ,—the two last provinces liaving been separated from Pei-u and Chili. 
Tlie intendancies were Piienos Ayres, Salta, Cordova including Cuyo,’ 
Polosi, Plata, Puno, or PaucaroUa, La Paz, Coclutbamlia, and Para¬ 
guay. The luirtidos, or minor subdivisions, were the following, proceed¬ 
ing from IS. to S., namely ; 


1. Tuyu, 

2. Pain])aH, 

3. Piieiios Ayres, 

4'. (Jordova, 

5. Cuyo and Mcudo/.ay 
(>. Charca.s, 

7. Guaraiua, 

H. Paraguay, 

9. Chaco, 

10. Salta, 

11. Jiijuy, 

12. Chichas and Tarija, 
l,*i. IJpPS, 

I t. Attueamo. , 

15. Putoai, 01 Poi'tO, 


10. Plata, 

17. Santa Cruz de la Sierra* 

18. ChayantH, • 

ly. Orui ‘0 and Pui’la, 

20. Cai*ange*i, 

21. l*acajes, 

22. Lit Paz, 

23. Cochabamba, 

21. Sicasica, * 

25, I/.iricaju and Omascuyo, 
20. Chucui^, 

27. Pi^ yjfg^r PaucaroUa, 
2H.*5Smi»a, 

2f). As:nigaro, 

30. Carabaya. 


The province of Los Charcas, or Potosi, now belongs to Bolivia; and 
the Cisplatine republic or Banda Oriental has been formed out of the pro¬ 
vince of Rio de la Plata. Balbi has assigned 3 Independent States to the 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayi'es, namely :—Bolivia, already described—the 
Directorate of Paraguay, under Francia—and the United States of tlie 
Rio de la Plata, exclusive of the Cisplatina, or Banda Oriental, which he 
has included in Brazil. To these collectively he assigns a territorial sur¬ 
face of 1,412,000, British stpiare miles, excluding the Banda Oriental. 
Thus Bolivia, or Upper Peru 413,000 British square miles, and 
1,300,000 inhabitiuits—Paraguay, 89,000 British square miles, with a 
conjectured population of 250,000 iidiabitants—Rio de la Plata, 910,000 
British square miles, and 700,000 inhabitants. Subtractiug Bolivia from 
the old viceroyalty under the former regime, there remains, according to bis 
table, 999,000 British square miles for the states of Paraguay and Rio de 
la Plata, exclusive of the Banda Oriei tal. The population of the whole 
viceroyalty, as given by the report of the American commissioners, sent to 
Buenos Ayres in 1818, to u j American Congress, is the following:— 


Wistrict of Uiieiios Ayres 

District of 'rucumaii 

Valle de Callcmarca 

San .hi HI 

San Luis 

Salta 

I’utasi 

l.a I’az 

Orura 

Cochabamba 

La I’lata, or Los Charcas 


1M>,000 Saittii Cruz dr ia S'ieri'a - 
<13,(HH) ilioja - - S0,0(J0 

i<J,000 Jiijuy - - - 30,000 

31,000 llaiula Oriental, and ISntre Uios 50,(KI0 
16,000 Cordova District - 100,(KXt 

50,two St J ago del Kstero * - 00,000 

350,000 Mcndiiaa - - 3S,(KK> 

800,(H)0 Paraguay - - 300,000 

50,0,!0 


300,000 General tots), 2,5'73,000 

I7d,0;!0 


Of this aggregate 1,300,000 are Spaniards, and Creoles. But in the dis¬ 
trict of St Jago del Estero, Valle de Callcmarca, Ilioja, San Jnan, Men¬ 
doza? San Luis, Jujuy, and Salta, the Indians are not included. Subtract¬ 
ing tlio population of liolivia amounting to 1,576,000; according to this 
report 998,000 only remains for the population of Paraguay, Rio do la 
Plata, and the Banda Oriental, and the Eutre Rios. Wu presume nut to 
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say tliat'eitlier of tliese statements is correct, having no data but the author¬ 
ity* of Balbi in the one, and the report of the American commissioners in 
tlie other. Our opinion, however, is that both are very vague estimates, 
and that till we have some better statements t()an these, we must rest con¬ 
tented with cur present ignorance, and more accurate accounts we are not 
likely to obtain, till some regular vigorous system of government shall have 
b^cn consolidated in Spanish South America. 


. CHAP. I.—piSTOKY. 

The accidental discovery of the coast of Brazil by Alvarez de Cabral, in 
liis way to India, in 1500, paved the way for exploring the continent of 
South America., The year •following, its ea.stern shore was coasted by 
AK'crjgo Vespucci, as far as 52“ S. lat., but he was compelled by the cold 
an<l te^npestuous weather to retire to Lisbon without making any impor¬ 
tant discovery. In 151^, the entrance of the great river La Plata was 
fir-st discovered by Juan Solis, who communicated his own name 

to the stream. I'earful of venturing too far up the river with his little 
squadron of three ships, as the navigation seemed both dangerous and dif¬ 
ficult, he sailed along its northern shore in his long-boat, and tjiscovering 
some savages on the beach, who, by their gestures and signs seemed to 
invite him on shore, he imprudently landed with a few men, without tak¬ 
ing proper precautions for his safety, whereupon he and his followers were 
immediately killed and devoured by the Indians, within sight of their com¬ 
panions, who remained in the boat, but who were unable to render them 
any assistance. Such was the unhappy fate of De Solis, the first discoverer 
of the llio de la Plata, which ought, in justice to his memory, to hare re¬ 
tained his name ; the banks of the river whose magnificent entrance he 
found, neither afforded him a grave nor a monument. 

The Portuguese, who had heard of the immense riches of Peru, and 
were now in possession of the Brazilian coast, attempted to explore this 
country by an overland march from Brazil. The attempt proved unsuc¬ 
cessful and disastrous ; for after having penetrated into Peru, and collected 
a considerable mass of the precious metals, their commander Garcia was 
massacred, with all his companions, by the Indians, after they had reached 
the banks of the Paraguay on their return to Brazil. This misfortune was 
succeeded by another. A party of Portuguese who had been sent in con¬ 
sequence of the first intelligence of the success of Garcia, to reinforce him, 
and form a settlement on the Paraguay, found it impossibe to proceed 
from the determined opposition of the natives, and after losing their com¬ 
mander and several men, they retreated towards the Parana, in attempting 
to cross which most of them were drowned. 

Cabot’s Kxpcditwn.'^ No further attempt was made, either to conquer 
or colonize this quarter of South America, till 1526, when Sebastian Cabot, 
grand pilot of Castile, who had been despatched by the emperor Charles V, 
to ssul round the recently-discovered straits of Magellan, anchored in the 
river La Plata, then calletl the llio de Solis, near the islands of San Gabri¬ 
el. Having received flattering accounts of the riches and beauty of^'this 
country from some Spaniards who had served under De Solis, he imhiedi- 
ately abandoned the original object of the expedition, and determined to 
proceed Up the river. After an unsuccessful attempt of one of his captains 
to explore the river Ui-aguay, which he took for the ti-ue river of De Solis, 
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he proceeded up the Paraifa, and built a small fort at the mouth of the Rio 
Tercero, or Carcarana, which he garrisoned with 60 soldiers, and called 
Santa Espirilu. He then ascended the river as high as the junc¬ 
tion of the Paraguay and Parana. As the latter aj)peared to lead in a di¬ 
rection towards Brazil, he left it, and proceeded 34 leagues up the former 
river, where he first found an agricultural tribe, who knew how to defend, 
as well as to cultivate their lands. Having something to fight for, t|jey 
fought so well, that, after having 25 of his men killed, and three taken 
prisoners, he could advance no further, and was obliged to return to his 
fort at the mouth of the Carcarana. Having, however, obtained^some gold 
and silver from the Indians on the I'arana, in exchange for some European 
trifles, and believing these to be the produce of the country, he changed 
the name of the river from Kio de Solis, to the Rio de la Plata,>ov ‘ River 
of Plate.’ But he was wrong in giving the fiver this a])pellation, for 
gold and silver which he obtained from the natives was not the product of 
the country, but of Pern, into which the Indians of this quarter had made 
a plundering excursion in the reign of HuaynaCjtpac, father of Atahualpa. 
These j)ieces of gold and silver were immediiffllSl^ent byCabot, to his mas¬ 
ter the emperor Charles V., who was so delighted with this anticipation of 
future wealth, that he ordered a great armament to be immediately fitted 
out to coRiplete the conquest of the country, and approved of Cabot’s con¬ 
duct in deviating from his original instructions. 

Mendoza's Expedilion.~^ Six years, however, elapsed, before it was 
ready for sea; and during that time, the fort of Santa Espiritu was de¬ 
stroyed, and the country entirely evacuated by Cabot and his Spanish 
companions, after they had remained in it above five years. 'I'lie arma¬ 
ment at length aiTivcd in the mouth of the Plata, under the command of 
Mendoza, who having amassed great wealth at the sackage of Rome, 
still thirsted for more, and expected to obtain treasnixis equal to those 
of Solomon, in this quarter. This fleet carried out 72 horses, 2,500 
Spaniards, and 150 Germans. Mendoza’s first care was to select a 
proper place for a settlement; and having fixed upon a spot on the south 
side of the river, he there founded the city of Buenos Ayres, on the 2d of 
February, 1535. The natives, who at first supplied them with provisions, 
and seemed well disposed towards then , soon evinced a determined hostili¬ 
ty to the settlers. They massacred every European whom they found 
straggling in the country, and even attacked the city, killed 30 Spaniards, 
and burnt the houses. Compelled by this opposition, and the ravages of 
d'Aease and famine, which had shown themselves in the colony, to abandon 
the new settlement, Mendoza proceeded up the river. Having rebuilt 
Cabot’s fort of Santa Espiritu, and named it Buena Esperanza, he des¬ 
patched his lieutenant Ayolas up the river, with three barks well-armed; 
and ordered biro, if he did not return within four months, to transmit an 
account of his operations and discoveries. Mendoza, soon after, fell dan¬ 
gerously ill; and naming Ayolas his successor in the government, embark¬ 
ed for Spain, but died on his voyage, after having expended 40,000 ducats 
in the expedition. 

Auplas's Government^ Ayolas pushed up the river, and treated ami- 
cablj^with all the natives whom he met with, till he came to the 25th de¬ 
gree of S. lat., where the Indians declined all kind of intercourse with the 
Spaniards, whereupon he landed his troops and attacked the natives, who 
were defeated with gi-eat slaughter. Here Ayolas built a small fort, which 
he named Assumption, from the day on which the battle was fought, being 
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file 15l1i of August, 1S:{S. I’loceoding fartliui'*ou Iiis voyage, lie landed 
at Cuerto de Candelaria, in 21“ 5' S. lat.; where, being assured by the 
Guaranies, that there were several nations to the westward who possessed 
a great deal of gold and silver, he resolved to go in quest of them; and, 
•leaving his brigantines under the command of Irala, with orders to wait 
four months till his return, he penetrated westward to the Chimenios and 
Carcaiisos Indians, saw the richness of their country, but was unable to re¬ 
duce them, and returned back to Candelaria, designing to return with a 
greater force, but, on his attempting to form a settlement among the Paya- 
goes in the vicinity of Candelaria, he was surprised and slain with all his 
followers.' , ' 

Irala's Government.'] During these operations on the Upper Paraguay, 
the coloniqs on the La Plata were suffering all the horrors of famine. Their 
injudicious and twannical conduct towards the natives, aroused their indig- 
nd\>n, and the Spaniards were expelled from the fort of Buena Esperanza. 
Three Vessels, in the meantime, anived from Spain with reinforcements, 
under Cabrera, who brought out a commission appointing Ayolas governor 
and captain general of the'IP'' do la Plata, with a carte blanche, empower¬ 
ing the settlers to elect a governor in case of the death of Ayolas. Irala 
was accordingly chosen governor, at Assumption, in August, 1538. At 
this meeting, it was resolved to abandon Buenos Ayres, and to concentrate 
all their strength at Assumption, which had already assumed the semblance 
of a city. But of 3000 Europeans who lead entered the Plata, scarce¬ 
ly 600 now remained to compose the population of Assumption. These, 
however, were soon reinforced with 400 Spaniards under Cabeza do Va- 
ca, who had been sent by the emperor to superaede Irala. Cabeza de 
Vaca's measures were wise and prudent; and by firmness, combined with 
mildness and decision, he repressed the insolence of those more fierce and 
savage tribes, who were always committing hostilities against the settlers. 
Farther discoveries were now prosecuted on the Paraguay. Cabeza de 
Vaca advanced towards the source of that stream, and anchored at the 
mouth of the marsh of Xarayes in 17° 58' S. Proceeding westward, he 
fell in with several tribes, among whom he found a great deal of wrought 
gold and silver, but was unable to discover whence they got it; but 
the fatigues which the Spaniards endured in this long expedition, com¬ 
bined with want of provisions, and their usual concomitant sickness, raised 
a spirit of discontent among the adventurers. Their discontent was in¬ 
creased by the humane and upright conduct of Cabeza de Vaca towards the 
natives, and his determined firmness in resisting the avaiice and tyranny of 
his men, who now became the partisans of Irala, and determined on his 
removal. He was accordingly seized on the 26th April, 1544, and sent 
prisoner to Spain, loaded with a multitude of grievous accusations, which 
were never proved. According to the usual delay of justice in that coun¬ 
try, Cabeea de Vaca was detained about eight years at the court before his 
cause was tried; he was then ac(|uittcd of all the charges brought against 
him, but he was neither reinstated in his government, nor indemnified for 
the losses which he had sustained. Irala, who had now resumed the go¬ 
vernment, resolved to renew the attempt in which two of his predecessors 
had failed; and setting out with an armament of 7 brigantines, 2001’can¬ 
non, 350 Spaniards, and 2000 subjugated Indians from Assumption, me ar¬ 
rived at Puerto de los Reyes; whence striking to the westward, after a 
long and painful march of neai’ly 400 leagues, they reached the banks of 
the Upper Pilcomayo, on the frontiers of Peru, the governor of whicli the 
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liceminto (.iasca, wlio hact lately (|uaRlied the rebellion of the Pizarros, 
knowing that gold was the sole object of Irala’s long march, sent Inm a. 
much of that metal, unknown to his soldiers, as induced him to return. ' 
This expedition ascertained the nature of the coftntry between Peru and 
Paraguay, and that it contained no mines of gold or silver, as was fondly 
expected by this band of adventurers. Irala was confirmed in his govern¬ 
ment in 1647 ; and the Indians’ lands were divided among the con({uer«irs, 
under the title of encomiendas. Assumption was made a bishopric ; and 
llncnos Ayres was rebuilt. Rut the number of Indians already reduced or 
converted, was too small to supply ^all the Spaniards who thought proper 
to claim their services, and detachments were sent out to disrtiver the most 
proper places for ericopiiendas, and to enslave the natives. With this 
view, Cividad Ileal was founded in the province of Guayra, whbre 40,000 
Indians were trained to habits of servitude; and a few years after, Sgttta 
Cruz de la Sierra was established in Los Chiquit 08 ,’where 6’0,000 (ndlans 
were reduced to the same state. Roth of these towns are now abandoned, 
and the new city of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, IdA ntiles to the N. of the old 
city, has been founded. Irala died in K»’j7, and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law Mendoza, who enjoyed the government scarcely a year when he 
died. Alter his death, the country was a scene of contention ; one gover¬ 
nor refused to acknowledge another, and the supreme government was 
fretpientiy usurped by a rebellious chief; w'hile the mother-country, from 
its distance and weakness, was hardly abb; to restraui the excesses and dis- 
put<!s of the ferocious settlers. The Indians groaned under that tyranny, 
and were fast hastening to a state of utter annihilation, ha<l not the perse¬ 
verance and address of the Jesuits, supported by the court of Madrid, in- 
terpostid to avert the evil, and jn’eveiit Paraguay from being reduced to the 
state, of an uninhabited desert. 

Labours of tke Jesuiur^ It was in 158G that these Jesuits first ap¬ 
peared in this country, though previously they had been many years em- 
])loye<l in propagating Christianity in Brazil. Their labours were for a time 
inerety confined to the conversion of natives, without attempting to form 
any pennanent'establishment. They visited many of ilie Indian towns and 
handets; and, following the wandering Guaranies through their woods, 
and into the recesses of their mountains, disposed many of them to receive 
tl e gospel, in such a dress as these fathers were pleased to exhibit it. Their 
equipment for these expeditions was strikingly picturesque and simple: a 
breviary, a cross 6 feet h-jh, whicli served the itinerant for a start', a Hint 
aifd steel, and a few converts with axes, to cut through the woods, and to 
serve as guides, interpreters, and fellow-labourers. They had weapons 
against wild beasts, but no fire-arms; and even the Indian comfort of a 
hammock was thought an unnecessary luxury for the missionary. The 
province of Guayra, reaching from the eastern banks of the Parana to the 
then undefined borders of Brazil, w'as the spot first chosen by this fmter- 
nity as the scene of their labours. Among the Indians of the encomiendas, 
the Jesuits hoped for little success, as the conduct of their oppressors had 
exasperated them to such a degree as to prove an invincible obstacle in the 
way>^f converting them to a religion from the professors of whicli they 
were ia'ily and constantly enduring the most flagrant injustice and cruelty. 
The Jesuits indeed pleaded the cause of the Indians from the pulpit to the 
utmost of their power, and with such zeal as made every white man in the 

VI. '2 V 
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colony their enemy. They set themselves earnestly to convert the inde¬ 
pendent natives, and to gather in their flock from the less frequented fields 
of the marsh and the wilderness; but, even here, the pernicious effects of 
^the slave system followed them. The encomiendas were in their nature a 
growing evil; new grants of tribes were constantly issuing from eveiy go¬ 
vernor, as the Spanish population was always increasing, and that of the 
Indians melting away, while a regular slave-trade, of the true African stamp, 
was prosecuted in those remote and low regions which encomiendas could 
not reach, with all its usual horrors of war and kidnapping. Against these, 
in 1609, J^ather Toraez, the provincial of the Jesuits, obtained a royal 
edict from Madrid, expressly forbidding the Spaniards to make wai' against 
the Indians, unless in self-defence, and declaring that the king would have 
none but fteissionaries employed to reduce them. Happy would it have 
iMton for Peru and Mexico, if such sentiments had actuated the Spanish 
government at the time of their discovery. To further these benevolent 
objects, the Jesuits were empowered by the same instrument to col¬ 
lect their converts into' .townships, to govern tliem independently of a 
town or fortress, to build chu'/tJics, and, above all, in the king’s name, to 
resist all persons who might attempt, under any pretext whatever, to sub¬ 
ject these new Christians to the burden of peraonal^service. They were only 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Spanish monarch, and to be considered 
as immediate vassals. This power was afterwai'ds confirmed by Philip III. 
and his successors; and such was the zeal and labours of the Jesuits, that in 
20 yeai-s they had established 21 reductions upon the Parana and Uraguay. 
The greatest enemies of the Jesuits were the slave-dealere, who used every 
scheme, and tried every means to thwart them in their benevolent designs ; 
sometimes assuming the garb of volunteer interpreters, sometimes that of 
Jesuits themselves; and when the natives approached them as friends, they 
surprised and kidnapped them. All the other orders of the clergy, even 
the bishops, were their enemies to a man; and it required all the talent, 
and all the influence of this formidable fraternity, to support their cause at 
Afadrid, against the united voice of the colonists of Paraguay. Among the 
Indians themselves they encountered great opposition. The sudden change 
from a roving to a settled life ; from the alternations of hunting and repose, 
to a system of regular daily labour, was priiductive at first of a great mor¬ 
tality, and of still greater alarm among their new converts. Many grew 
weary of the restraints imposed upon them, and returned to their woods, 
or secrecy practised the rites of their former heathenism ; others suspect¬ 
ed the missionaries of being actuated by base and selfish motives,—of de¬ 
signing to make slaves of them in a new and more effectual way, or, by 
collecting them into villages, as into nets, to give them in droves to the 
slave-dealers ; some of the more ambitious Indians, observing and emulat¬ 
ing the power which these fathers had acquired by their preaching, set up 
for themselves as prophets and antichrists, and attempted to blend their 
ancient superstitious with the new religion.* One circumstance, how- 

‘ Three instances oecnired in which individuals assumed the name of the Almighty; 
and, on their own authority, threatened the converts with fire from heaven, if they did 
not quit their new guides. One of them applied the doctrine of the Trinity to pimself 
and two associates, of whom he spake as hfs emanations, and consubstantial w”;h him. 
Some of the andent conjurera, finding their craft in danger, invented new and tmore In¬ 
teresting ceremonies,—sacrifices on. the tops of mountains, with perpetual fire,_ 

oracles, relics, female votaries. Others, more bold and sanguinary, had recourse to 
open war; and one of the reductions was made the scene of a massacre, and of the mar¬ 
tyrdom of a Jesuit. 
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Hver, occurred, which, tlioligh it at first threatened the total ruin of the reduc¬ 
tions, yet ultimately gave a still greater consistency to the fabric, and wliicli 
is one of the most extraordinary events in the history of Brazil and Para¬ 
guay. The province of Cuayra, which the .Jesufts had made the scene <\ji 
those operations in behalf of the natives, lay contiguous to the Portuguese 
colony of San Paulo. Properly speaking, however, no limit was estalilish- 
ed whatever between Paraguay and Brazil; but the Jesuits pushing east¬ 
ward, and the Paulists westward, they encountered on a sort of debatable 
ground, to which either party might prefer a claim. The inhabitants of 
the captaincy of San Paulo were j mixed breed of Portuguese and Tupi 
Indians, or Mestizoes, but were at that time called Mamalubs. This race 
had all tho good and bail qualities peculiar to back-settlers, and paid no more 
respect to the laws of the mother-country, jhan the pork-eaters and Cou- 
rc'iirs des Bois, of Upper Canada, to the charters granted to their rivab'iii 
trade by his Britannic majesty. Uidiappily for tin! Jesuits and tlniir <roii- 
verts, tho Paulists had always looked upon this country as belonging to 
Portugal, and more peculiarly as their own I'lining and slaving-ground. 
The numerous bodies of Indians whom the ilesuits had collected in their re¬ 
ductions were regarded in no other light than as a booty of the most valuable 
kind, and most easy acquisition. The circumstance also, of the Guarani In¬ 
dians being hereditary enemies of the Tupi race—from which the Paulists 
were maternally descended—operated ae an additional motive for the lat¬ 
ter to seize and enslave the former. This devastating system commenced 
in 1630. Against these the Jesuits had no defence in the first instance, 
but the ineifectual one of prayers and tears, and a useless appeal to the 
symbols and sanctions of their religion. In nine months’ space, 1,.500 
Christian Indians were driven for sale into Brazil, besides a far greater 
number who were butchered for attempting to resist, or who dropped down 
dead before their brutal drivers. Hopeless of protoctidti, the Jesuits emi¬ 
grated with their flocks beyond the Parana, chased by the Paulists, and 
exposed to all the evils of hasty flight, the attacks of wiki ireasts, famine, 
and pesiilence. The province of Guayra, containing 13 populous reduc¬ 
tions, was abandoned ; and in two years’ time, it was computed that above 
60,000 converted Indians were carried off into slavery by the Paulists. 
These disasters were beheld with indifference, if not with complacence, by 
the colonists; viewing the settlements of the Jesuits as encroachments on 
th'^lr property, they rejected their earnest and repeated entreaties for aid ; 
bui they soon felt the effects of their imprudent selfishness. Ther Paulists, 
msappointed by the removal of the missions, advanced with the same hos¬ 
tile spirit towards the encomiendas, wasting the lands, and carrying off' the 
Indians; and the cities of Cividad Real and Villa Real were razed to the 
ground. A deputation oi Jesuits was now despatched to Europe, 
who advocated the cause of their American brethren with such a warmth 
of colouring and persevering address, as procured for them, from tho court 
of Spain, in 1639, a decree to embody and arm their Indian adherents in 
the European manner. This important privilege soon restored peace and 
stability to the reductions. The converts, who outnumbered their per- 
seci^ors, being on a level with them in arms, and let! on by Europeans, 
soon 'tearned to resist them ; and from this time the reductions became in¬ 
dependent of the local governments. They even rendered essential assist¬ 
ance to the Spanish goveniors in cases of emergency ; and in the course of 
a long and furious quarrel between the governor and bishop of Paraguay, 
the Jesuits, who espoused the cause of the former, brought a sulhcie\it 
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army into* the field to couiiterbiilaiice the wliole^forces of the SpaniBli co- 
louiifts, who were leagued almost to a man iu behalf of the prelate." 

' It may be interesting Ivre to describe the idaii pursued by the Jesuits in evangeliz- 
jng the South Americans b'.irh cstablisliineiit or retfuctiou, ivas a siii.Je large plan¬ 
tation, cultivated by all the male converts, divideii into gangs according to their age 
and strength, under the Jesuit rector of the place, who was assisted liy oversi-ers taken 
from among the Indians tliemselves. Women and girls were emi>loyed in lighter la- 
bout-s, and in different manufactures suited to their sex. Tlie cleverest lads were 
brought up to handicraft trades, for many of which, where imitation only w.i3 rc<|nii eil, 
the Oiiaraiiies had a natiinal and astonishing aptitude. 'I'lie iininarried p-rsons were 
reoularly mustered to their labours every morning by the .sound of inusii-al iiistriiiiicnfs. 
with married jier-sons, and those children who were too young to be separated Iroin 
fheij* pamjts, a'dirtVrt’nt pJan was pii)*siied ; each father of a family, instead ot his for¬ 
mer a/jowarice of food, had a certain portion of land, whi< h he tilled on his own account 
on those days m jeii the order did not require his services'; wh.at leisure was allowed 
tor this, doei not appear. The whole system was kind and indulgent; and in ordinary 
cases, the produce oj* these patches of ground was sufficient for maintenance. If it 
failed, the deticiency was supplied; and au allowance of coarse clothing was annually 
fumishH to each family, if the. Indian, tVoiu I’.ge or iiidrinity, became iiicap ibie of 
labouring. Ids ground was taken from him, and he. received food instead. A separate 
dwelling was allotted to eacli family,—a single apartment of clay, roofed with shingles. 
A reduction usually contained SfHl or 1000 of these huts, regularly arranged, with a 
square in the centre, where stood the school, the work-house, the rector’s house, nii<l 
the cliurch, of the siiine m.aterials as the other buildings. The sick had an hospital;, 
and widows and helpless persons an altns-house. The children wore trained in 
early habits of indiistiy and obedience; and wore fully imbued with a revereine for 
that system of saint and image worship, which their prcceptoi*s thought fi* to dignify 
with the name of Cdiristianity. Few were taught to read ; still fewer were niaile ac, - 
qnainted with the Spanish language; and in no instance did they admit the Indians 
into their society, or into the (/hrlstian ministry. In the management both of (diildreti 
and adults, the rod and the lash are said to have been liberally employed. Of the moral 
and religious cburactei* of the Indians, their preceptors have drawn a most Hattering 
picture, llroken in from infancy to a discipline the most minute, inquisitive, and in¬ 
cessant, of which thei’e is any record in history, and removed from most of the templa- 
tions which visit civlli/ed or uncivilized man, the boys and girls separatiMl from infancy 
with monastic, care, and with equal care coupled together in marriage when 15 or 1(> 
years old, are said to have retained through life the amiable qualities of childhood ; but 
they retained its wealtiess also. Years passed away, (according to the Jesuits,) with¬ 
out the confessions of a Guarani revealing any crime which required absolution; but so 
feeble were their minds, and so scrupulous were their consciences, that the patience uf 
the spiritual guide was wearied with a long detail of trides; and a single Indian ocim. 
pied more time in the confessional than half a dozen Kuropeans. 't'lieir diversions 
were all prescribed by their spiritual preceptors, who unhappily forgot that amusement 
when prescribed becomes itself a task. The young laboui'crs were taught to weave 
garlands for the saints, to sing psalms, to dance figure-dances, to act plays taken from 
scripture, and to walk to church in procession. Football was the only game wliich 
deserved the name; and even this, when exercised under clerical inspection, was n<»t 
likely to be very animated. One great defect of the system lay in the constant system 
of pupilage and seclusion under which they were kept. This plan, at fii*st undoubtedly 
necessary, was perpetuated ; and the Indians were secluded from all intercourse with 
the Spaniards or Fortuguese, on the ground of contamination from bad example ; bi*,t 
virtue which cannot be trusted to the open air, is feeble virtue; and if the Indians had 
been taught to respect themselves, and to take care of their own spiritual and temporal 
interests, neither the one nor the other would have been in much danger from a race of 
men whom they never loved, and whom they bad no occasion to fear. Equality of con¬ 
dition among their converts, was the principal aim of their teachers; and if on Indian 
had been permitted to trade in Peru, or to make a voyage to Europe, he would have 
been so much richer and wi^ than the rest, as to have been little disposed to pay much 
deference to hie spiritual guide. The utmost honours to which the Jesuits advanced 
their suhjecte, consisted in being dressed in laced hate and silken clothes, taken from 
the common stock on certain hmidays, and in being allowed to play for a few hours at 
being men and Spaniards; but they were ^ain to put off their nnery, and go barefooted 
like the rest of their fellow-pupils. The consequence of such a system of pupilage, 
equality, and seclusion, were these : having found the Indian less than a child, a;.;hild 
they made him,—>but he was prevented from ever becoming more, and the imbecility of 
hU character was pleaded as an excuse for the dehcicucy of the system and tli^ back¬ 
wardness of the instructors in not improving him farther. Such is an outline of thn 
Jesuits* system of instructing the uncultivated sons of South America. 15y it much 
real good was done, and the converted Guarani was rendered a much wiser, a inucli 
iietter, and a much happier iHdiifs than bis brother savages; but much more real bene* 
tit would have resulted, had the Indians, when properly instructed, been left to act fur 
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Bosiiles tlicir setllciiiento on the.Parana and Uraguay, the Jesuits had 
established reductions among the Chiquitos and Mojos; and several also 
of the Pampas Indians had been united in a reduction called Conception, a 
little to the S.E. of Buenos Ayres. The number ^nd strength of these re¬ 
ductions awakened the jeafousy of the Spanish«colonists, who never loved 
the Jesuits, an<l who were exasperated at the subductioii of so many Indian 
tribes, whom they asserted to bo their property by right of cotu|uest, and 
to have been divided into encomiendas. Repeated attempts were madft to 
ruin the Jesuits at the court of Madrid. Tlioy were loaded with accusa¬ 
tions and aspersions by the colonists, and were solemnly charged with 
alienating the Indians from the crotVii of Spain. But many of these impu¬ 
tations having been found to be either groundless or exaggerated, they were 
conlirmed in all their rights and privilege.^ by a royal decree in ^1745. 

J3rilish KxpcdiliO)iC\ Nothing further o^iinjiortanco^sufficient to merit 
attention occurs in the liistory of Buenos Ayres, unjtii 180G, ivlion a Bjittsh 
squadron unexpectedly appeared in the mouth of tlie Plata River? under 
the command of Sir Home Popham, with a body of British troops on 
board under the command of general Beijisford. This force sailed up the 
river, and the squadron anchored within 12 miles of Buenos Ayres, where 
the troops landed with little opposition, and marched immediately to the 
city, whifh surrendered after a slight resistance. The smallness of tlie 
capturing force was however soon observed by the Spaniards, who recov¬ 
ering from their panic, determined to rid themselves of their invaders by 
becoming assailants in their turn, the British, attacked on all sides by over¬ 
whelming numbers, were necessitated to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war on the 16th of August, after having possessed the place about si.x 
weeks. In the meantime. Sir Home Popham, reinforced with some addi¬ 
tional troops from the Cape of Good Hope, seized Maldonado, after having 
made an abortive attempt on Monte Video; and bejng afterwards still 
farther reinforced by a body of troops under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, re¬ 
newed the attempt on Monte Video, which was attacked and taken by 
storm on the 3d February, 1807. Here the British troops waited till they 
should be enabled, by additional reinforcements, to le-commenCc opera¬ 
tions against Buenos Ayres. These having at length arrived under general 
Whitelocke, and a farther reinforcement having been received under general 
C; iwford, the troops, 8000 strong, re-advanced to the attack of Buenos 
Ayres. Theu' plan of attack was to foi'ce their way into the town ; the 
inhabitants, however, had lade evey necessary preparation for a vigorous 
defence ; the streets were intersected with deep ditches, secured by cannon, 
—the houses were completely barricadoed,—and the windows and house¬ 
tops were thickly planted with armed men. No sooner, therefore, had the 
British troops entered the place, than they were assailed on every quarter 
by a superior and comina.iding fire of giupe-shot and musquetry, under 
which they perished in great numbers, without occasioning any corres¬ 
ponding loss to the enemy. The whole male population of the city, was 
in fact actively employed in its defence. In this situation, nothing but 
obvious insanity could prompt them to persist in the attack, after having 
lost nearly one-third of their whole force, besides a number of prisoners 
win' ^were iu the power of an exasperated populace. An avniistice was 

tlscmsclves, and been gradually introduced into the society and cJimmcrce of rieiglibour- 
injf Kiiropeans. Long ere this, they might have ranked among civilized iiatiojia, and 
have been in their turn the instrumeiitii of <IUpcusing spiritual and temporal bles'siugs 
among their kindred tribes of South .Vtiicricu. 
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tlierefore agreed to next day, wliicli issued i« c convention, by wliicli it 
was tengaged that the British should evacuate the Rio de la Plata, in 
two months, and that all the prisoners taken on both sides should be 
restored. < 

" Revolution.'] The resentment of the people of Buenos Ayres was, how¬ 
ever, soon directed tovvai'ds another object. Spain having been over-run, 
in 1808, by the armies of Napoleon Buonaparte, the colonists were alarmed 
at tile prospect of being brought under the same yoke as the mother-coun¬ 
try. But having at the same time suffered most grievously under the 
equally imjiolitic and unjust restrictions imposed on their trade, they de¬ 
termined to improve the opportunity afforded by the inability of the mother- 
country to enforce her authority, and to assert their independence. In the 
city of Buenos Ayres, a revolution was effected without a struggle; the 
viceroy was deposed and sent' home to Spain, an<l a provisionary govern¬ 
ment was appointed. But in the other piirts of the viceroyalty, a formid¬ 
able opposition was begun. Monte Video recognised the regency of Cadiz ; 
and at Cordova, in the interior, a counter-revolution was begun, headed by 
Liniers, and some of the principal personages of the place. To dispel 
this rising cloud, a force was promptly raised, and despatched by the pro¬ 
visional government, at the approach of which, Liniers with his associates 
fled towards Peru, across the plains of Tucuman, where he was overtaken 
and barbai’ously murdered, with throe of his principal coadjutors. The 
opposition of Monte Video was more powerful and of longer duration. It 
was headed by Elio, who had been sent out as viceroy of the province; 
and who finding that the provisional junta determined not to submit to his 
authority, declared war against them. An armistice was at length con¬ 
cluded, in 1811. In 1812, however, hostilities were re-commenced, and 
the flotilla of the Monte Videans being completely defeated and captured 
by admiral Brown,. Monte Video was again besieged both by land and 
water, and compelled to surrender to the revolutionists upon capitulation ; 
but the garrison was not permitted to return to Spain, on the gi'ouud that 
the royalists had repeatedly violated terms of capitulation with the troops 
of the junta. The independents acted with considerable vigour; a force 
was gradually collected and trained to active service, both for the purposes 
of defence, and of assisting their Chilesian neighbours, who had embarked 
in the same cause with themselves. Two armies successively sent by the 
viceroy of Lima to reduce the independents of Chili, were totally defeated 
by the troops of Buenos Ayres, and the forces of the Chilese patriots, in 
April 1818. 

The Spaniards have made several attempts since to reduce the patriots 
of Buenos Ayres, but with no better success. In July 1821, a great battle 
was fought between the parties, in which the Spaniards were totally de¬ 
feated, with the loss of Ramirez their general, who was slain, and his head 
sent to Rodriguez the supreme director of Buenos Ayres. Discomfiture 
and disgrace'latterly attended the Spaniards generally throughout all the 
provinces ; and the cause of independence has ultimately triumphed here 
as elsewhere throughout the regenerated continent of South America. The 
tranquillity, however, of the United Provinces has been much disturbed- by 
disputes with the Monte Videans, Paraguay, and Brazil, which were a» last 
settled by treaty of 27th August, 1828. 
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CHAP. II—PHYSICAL F15ATUUES. 

General Aspect.'^ This country rcsemhles an ^extensive amphitheatre, 
hounded laterally by the Andes and the Brazijian mountains, and on th(> 
N. by a tract of mountains, denominated those of Chiquilos, which running 
N.W. from the Andes of La Paz and Potosi, and crossing the Parana, are 
connected with the Brazilian chain,—leaving towards the S.E. the immttisc 
opening of the Rio de la Plata, like a wide and magnificent portal, propor¬ 
tioned to the gi'andeur, impoitance, and extent of the region to which it 
gives access. Within these limits—►some scattered and interm«liate ridges 
excepted—the country is extremely level, the hills generally’not exceeding 
510 feet of elevation altove their bases ; and the whole being a vast ex¬ 
tended plain, covered with lakes and innumerable rivers, many of which, 
though unequal to some of the largest in Europe, flo^ unregarded iflnl 
nameless, and are viewed merely as tributary streams. Few of them, liow- 
cver, reach the sea, being either lost in the lakqs, or stopped in the level 
plains, where they are soon absorbed or insensibly evaporated. 

lllVER.s.] We have already dcscriberl the Paraguay and Parana in 
our introductory article on South America in general. 

The I^MZur\ The Iguazu, which flows gently through forests of gi¬ 
gantic trees, preserving in its course a uniform breadth of a mih?, i-nns S. 
for about three miles before it reaches its great fall,—its contracted width 
being 2,892 feet, its depth from 12 to 20 feet, and its banks a little elevated. 
As it approaches the descent—which is in a deep bend of tlie river, not 
far above its junction with the Parana—several small islands, and many 
reefs and detached rocks on the left side, confine its channel and turn it 
a little to the W'. Not far below those, the waters of the middle channel 
begin to descend. The shallower branch runs along the eastern bank 
amidst reefs and rocks, falling sometimes in cataracts, sometimes in sheets, 
till being confined on that side by the shore, it makes its last descent from 
a small projection 1,680 feet from the point where it began; the waters 
fall first upon a shelf of rock, jutting about 20 feet out, and then precipi¬ 
tate themselves into the great basin, which is 168 feet below the upper 
level. The western branch seems to rest after its broken course in a large 
bay formed by the projecting point of r n island, and then pours itself by a 
double cataract into the gi’eat basin. The breadth of this western branch 
is i')8 feet; and from the poi.it where the descent begins on this side, to 
it- last fall, is 3,936 feet. On the fall, the water rises during the floods, 
5 feet, and below it, 25 foet. The breadth of the channel opposite the 
island is 240 feet, and 390 feet a league below the fall; to which distance 
the waters still continue in a state of constant agitation. Enormous trunks 
of trees are seen floating down, whirled to the edge of the basin, or en¬ 
tangled among the reefs and broken i-ocks, or caught by the numerous 
islets which lie amidst this stream ; and some in the very fall itself, divid¬ 
ing and subdividing its waters into an infinity of channels. From this 
basin, the collected stream flows with irresistible violence through rocks 
frorn 80 to 100 feet high, of hard stone, in some places brown, in others of 
a d«-p red colour inclining to purple. No fish, it is said, can endure this 
dreadful place. A thick vapour rises 60 feet in height in a clear day, 120 
feet at morning, when the sky is overcast; this cloud is visible from the 
Parana, and the sound of the fall is distinctly heard there,—a distance of 
12 miles in a direct line. The exact situation of these falls is in S. lat. 
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■25'’ 42' 26", long. S” 47' 50" E. of Huonos Ayrae. IVotii its somre to its 
jnncMon with the Ignazti—a course ot more than 1160 miles in direct dis- 
. tance—the Parana is a Brazilian river,—the remainder of its course is 
within the Spanish boundaries. 

• The Vraguay.'] The lhaguay has its rise m the Brazilian mountains 
in the province of Rio Grande; and is composed ot two main streams, the 
one rising in 28“ S. lat. and 50" W. long., and the other in 26" S. lat. and 
51“*W. long. Its course is first to the \V.; and it receives so many large 
torrents from the mountains, that at 25 leagues from its source, it is already 
a large stream. The great declivity of its descent, and the quick accumu¬ 
lation of the .mountain-streams, give It an extremely rapid course; and, 
when, at 690 miles from its discharge into the Plata, it has emerged from 
I he inountairs, its bed in the plains is so wide, that a ten-om-ed boat re- 
<iuircs half an hoqr to cross i^ though the current is there by no means 
strong.. After leaving.the hilly country, it waters a bare and desert region, 
when turning to the S. and continually receiving in its progress fresh ac¬ 
cessions of water from tlic Brazilian mountains, it terminates in the Mata, 
in S. lat. 34°, after passing through a country eminently fertile and roman¬ 
tic. This stream is broader than its two rivals, the Paraguay and the 
Parana, and is a rocky and turbulent river. It is always navigable for 200 
mih;s up ; beyond that, from the great number of rapids and caj;aracts, it 
is unnavigable for large vessels, and can otdy be ascended in canoes, flat 
bottomed boats, and such other craft as are suited for river navigation. 
From its junction with the Pepiiri, the Uraguay is a Siianish-American river, 
a direct distance of 560 British miles up from the mouth ; the remainder of 
its course, amounting to 2G0 miles more in direct distance, belongs to the 
Brazilian territory. 

The Pilco}nayo.'2 The sources of the Pilcomayo are found in the east¬ 
ern declivity of the; Peruvian Andes. The main stream is composed of 
the Cachimayo, which rises in the district of Amparacs; and after passing 
the town of that name, intersecting I’otosi, and running for a considerable 
distance N.W. parallel with the upper Madeira—there called the river of 
Cochabamba, and from which it .is only parted by an intervening ridge— 
it receives the Pilcomayo in the district of Santa Cruz do la Sierra, tho 
Paspaya, the Cotagayla, and the Sail Juan, which last is the most dis¬ 
tant source of this stream, being 1000 miles removed from its entrance 
into the Paraguay. It is the most impoi'tant river which joins it from the 
W. forming a water-communication of nearly 900 miles with the Bolivian 
province of Los Charcas, and the mines of Potosi. With the exception cf 
several rapids the Pilcomayo is navigable almost to its source, and these 
rapids ai-e easily passed ; but the navigation is liable to be interrupted from 
dry seasons, and in some places the river is too shallow for small craft. In 
1740, the waters of the Cachimayo failed to such a degree, that the work¬ 
ing of the mines of Potosi was suspended, and the country suffered severely. 
When the Pilcomayo leaves the mountains and enters on the plains, it be¬ 
gins to swarm with alligators, which are here very ferocious. 

The Rio Vermeyo.1 The Rio Vermeyo, or ‘ Vermillion river,’ falls 
into the Paragpiay from the N.W., a little above its confluence with ithe 
Parana. It is composed of the three streams of the Rio Tarija, the 'Pio 
Grande de Jujuy, and the Yavilaquiaco, its whole course being 700 British 
miles, exclusive of windings. Its curaent is gentle; and the ascent by 
regular southern breezes that blow evciy morning, is nearly as easy as tho 
descent. This river was navig!;:cd for tho first lime in 1790 by Don 
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FranciiiCo Coriiyo, a native of Salta. His desifrii was to ascertahi whether 
it was navigable from the province of Tucuman to its influx into the Para¬ 
guay. He commenced his expedition on the 27th June, 1790, from a 
small bay at its confluence with the Ceuta, embarking on board a kind of 
xebeck with a crew of 20 hands, partly soldiers and partly seamen, ami* 
was followed by two canoes. After a navigation of 44 days he reached 
the spot where it enters the Paraguay, 24 leagues N. of Corientes, having 
sailed 382 leagues without encountering the smallest obstacle. When a 
more perfect pinctical knowledge of the navigation of this river shall bo 
obtained, neai'Iy one half the time spent in this first attempt will be saved; 
and even in the meantime, this discovery is of great advantage to the com¬ 
mercial intercourse of Paraguay with the provinces of Tucuman and Peru, 
the productions of whici! have hitherto been carried on the backs of mules 
at a great waste of time, expense, and animaV life. ^ 

The Hio Sulado falls into the Rio Parana, from tl,ie N.W. in S. lat. J3f° 
40' 29", after a comparative course of 700 British miles. Its cours^ is so 
rapid as to render its navigation dangerous. I'he Mio Carcarana, after a 
course of 280 miles from the N.W., enters the I’arana in S. L-it. 33". 

The Mio de la Plata,'} After the junction of the Payaguay and the 
Parana, the united stream is denominated the Parana; and after the 
junction of the Uragitay, it receives the name of the Itio de la Plata, or 
‘ River of^ilver.’ This last appellation was given to it from Cabot, its 
discoverer, after having defeated a considerable number of Indians on its 
banks, and obtained in consequence a considerable booty of tbe pret'ious 
metals. The term was also applied by him to the whole course of the 
Paraguay from its head to its mouth, while the Parana and Uragnay were 
considered as mere tributaries. But later and more correct observation 
lias corrected this error; and the term is now restricted to the gulf, or 
opening, extending from the confluence of the Parana and Uraguay to 
capes St Mary and Antonia, on the opposite sides of t(ie entrance of the 
gulf, or opening, where tbe water still retains its freshness, and the tide is 
very imperceptibly felt. From Corientes, where the Parana strictly speak¬ 
ing receives the Paraguay, to the mouth, at Monte Video, is 700 miles 
direct distance, and to Cape St Mary, 770 miles. The river is navigable 
as far as the city of Assumption, on the Paraguay, (nearly 1000 miles by 
the course of the stream from Cape St Mary, and 1200 miles including 
the windings), for large loaded lioats, and even ships from Cadiz have 
sometimes ascended as high. The comparative course of this noble stream, 
from tbe remotest source of the Parana, is at least 2,100 British miles to 
Monte Video, and 2,170 miles to Cape St Mary. Between this cape and 
that of Antonia, the estuary of the La Plata is 150 miles broad,—a 
breadth unrivalled but by that of the Maranon, which latter, however, is 
studded by islands and intricate channels, while the opening of the La 
Plata is almost one uninterrupted sheet of fresh water, though much shal¬ 
lower than the mouths of the Maranon. Between Monte Video and Punta 
do Piedra—which some consider its proper limits—the river is 80 miles 
broad; and at Buenos Ayres, more than 200 miles up the river, it is still 
30 miles broad, with low banks, so that the eye cannot reach from one 
side lib the other. The depth of the channel up to Buenos Ayres, is gene¬ 
rally faom 18 to 20 fathoms; but it is very diflicult to be traced, as the 
river is full of shoals, islets, and rocks, so that ships are obliged to keep 
constant soundings all the way, and come to anchor every night, and 
none but a pilot, who from long experienr.e is perfectly acquainted with 
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the line df channel, is qualified for conducting vessels up the river. The 
navigation is also rendered more dangerous by the impetuous torrents of 
wind which sweep at intervals over the vast Pampas or plains—hence 
called Pamperos —which come down the opening of the La Plata, with 
'irresistible and inconceivable fury. But the Hanger does not end here. 
There is no port on the coast of the river, where ships of any burden can 
enter, nearer than 7 leagues from Buenos Ayres, in the port of Barragan; 
anS the anchorage-ground, opposite the city, is 3 leagues from the shore. 
All the goods must consequently be landed in lighters, which enter a small 
creek at the mouth of the Rio Chuelo, about a quarter of a league from 
the town,'to.which they are conveyed*in carts; and the vessels generally 
fall down to Ba"ragan bay, to refit and wait for their cargoes. To remedy 
these evil^ the court of Spain ordered a settleraeftt to be made at Monte 
Video, in 1726, where nature has formed one of the finest hai'bours in the 
woi;ld, Here the merchandise imported from Europe to Buenos Ayres is 
unshipped and carried in lighters up the river. 

The other rivers of tlijs country are not of importance sufficient to merit 
a description, most of them beitig lost in small salt lakes, or evaporated in 
the level plains by the solar rays, or absorbed in the sands. Of this de¬ 
scription is the river of Tucuman, or Si Jago tie Eslero, which, after a 
comparative course of 350 British miles to the S.E. through the Pampas, 
is lost in the salt lakes of Porongos. The rivers which vise in'the N.W. 
parts generally ran to the N. and N.E., and form the prodigious streams of 
the Beni and Madeira, tributaries of the Maranon. 

Lakes.] The lakes in this country are of a quite different description 
from the lake of Titicaca, already described in our account of Bolivia, whicii 
is formed by the collected waters of the mountainous region that embosoms 
it, while these, on the contrary, are situated in the extensive flats with 
which this country abounds. Tire uniform levelness of this tract is so 
great, that it has been calculated by barometrical observation, that the 
great river Paraguay, in its progi’ess to the south, does not fall above one 
foot in perpendicular height, between the parallels of 18" and 22" S. lat. 
or 280 miles direct distance, but much more by the course of the stream. 
Even when the winds from the S.E. occasion the rivers of Buenos Ayres 
to rise seven feet above their usual level, this rise is observed in the 
Parana, at the distance of 60 leagues. In consequence of this flatness of 
the soil, the rains which fall on the Andes are stopped where they descend 
into the plains, and are insensibly evaporated; so that a number of rivulets 
which, if collected on a different configuration of surface, would form a 
large stream, are thus stopped and annihilated. This physical defect can¬ 
not be supplied by any artificial means; for the same cause which prevents 
the superfluous moisture from finding its way to the sea, would equally 
prevent its conveyance by canals. In Buenos Ayres, and other towns 
situated on the banks of rivers, it is always found necessary to use a pump, 
in order to raise the water to the level of the town. This very circum¬ 
stance, which produces the effects above described, is equally favourable 
to the formation of lakes. As the 8u]>erfluous waters caused by the peri¬ 
odical rains, have no outlet, from the defect of descent, and cannot be ab¬ 
sorbed by the soil, they are necessarily collected in the flat parts ct the 
country, where they spread to a great extent, covering an immense space, 
but of no great depth any where. 

Laie of Xarayes,'} Most of the lakes are of this description; and 
a.nqng these is the celebrated lake of Xarayes, which is nothing else than 
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the superfluous waters of 4lie Paraguay, when swelled by the tr({J)ical rains, 
spread over an immense flat, and partly evaporated, and partly carried off 
by the river when it begins to retire within its banks. This marsb wasi 
formerly supposed to be its source; and many faldes were circulated con¬ 
cerning it, as having a kealitiful island in its c(*ntre; which, from the salat 
brity of its atmosphere, its perennial verdure, and exuberant fertility, was 
called ‘ the Island of Paradise,’ and was said to be inhabited by the Qre- 
jones, a Peruvian tribe, which had taken refuge hero at the time of the 
conquest. The number of crocodiles in this marsh is immense ; and in the 
vicinity are found tigers, leopards, stags, and monkeys of various kinds; the 
country also swarms with ants, mu^quitoe.s, and innumerable noxious in¬ 
sects. During the inundation, the Portuguese (from their settlements on 
the Cuyaba) cross it inVanoes and small barks. \\’hen the inutidation has 
ceased, the whole plain is completely dry, ^nd covere(| with weeds and 
Other plants. Of the same kind are the lakes of /■li'uasacali/ in S. lat..25'’, 
and Numhucu, in 27“ S. lat., and in general all those to the E. of the 
Paraguay. • 

Lake of Iheri-'\ The lake of Iberi, pr Caracares, lies between the 
Uraguay and the Parana. For .SO leagues, the northern boundary of this 
lake nuts parallel with the former river, and extends as far to tlie south. 
From _its S. extremity the river Mirinay runs into the Uraguay; and from 
its W. an3 S.W. sides, three other large streams issue, namely, the i^anla 
Lucia, Coricnies, and lialiles, and fall into the Parana. None of these 
streams are fordable. Its greatest breadth is 40 miles. This lake neither 
receives rivers, brooks, nor springs, but is entirely nourished by the simple 
filtration of the waters of the Parana,—a phenomenon of which there is 
not another known instance in the world. This filtration alone supplies 
not only the four great rivers issuing from it, but also the vast quantity 
carried off by evapoiation from a surface of 8,000 square miles ; which, 
according to Halley’s calculation, must bo equal to 70,000 tons daily, al¬ 
lowing the mean temperature to be the same as that of England. This 
watery expanse, however, is generally very shallow, and Idled with a<piatic 
plants, so that its interior is completely inaccessible. 'J'he islands with 
which it is studded are well-stocked with deer and other game : flocks of 
wild fowl are always skimming on its surface ; its fish arc numerous, ami 
very sweet and fresh, and many flou.ishing settlements are made on its 
shores. This lake overflows twice-a-yoai. During the intervals between 
till, inundations, it has the appearance of an immense swamp, with 1 2 lake.s 
dapersed at different distances. 

There are other lakes, which stagnate in extensive flats, and bf-ing shal¬ 
low, cover a great surface of ground ; and which consequently diniinish the 
quantity of arable land. Ii the southern parts of this viceroyalty, and E. 
of the Plata, a chain of salt iakes extends Ii. from the Amies to this river. 
One of these lakes, in particular, 360 miles S.W. of Buenos Ayres, is re¬ 
markably salt. It is about 18 miles in circuit; and the salt found at the 
bottom is so hard and thick, that it is difficult to break it with iron tools. 
About 300 carts are annually loailed with it, and carried to Buenos Ayres; 
and what is very remarkable in this chain is, that a few of the lakes aio 
fresli^ though during the rains they are so swelled as to communicate fie- 
quently with those that are salt. All the springs throughout the greater 
part of the flat country W. of the Parana and Paraguay, are more or less 
salt, and few of the rivers can be drunk till they enter the Parana. 1 fie sod 

' of this region, extending about 700 miles in length, and 190 imles in brcatlth, 
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is saturated with fossil salt. All the rivers that flow down the eastern declivi¬ 
ties of the Andes, yield excellent water till they enter this saline tract; even 
the great rivers, as the Pilcomayo and the Vermeyo, though their current 
is never stopped, are alvtay saltish when their waters are low. Great quan¬ 
tities of this fossil salt are refined for consumption ; but it is roost abun¬ 
dant between Santa Fe and Cordova, and in the vicinity of St Jago de 
Estero the whole ground is covered with a saline incrustation, even to tlie 
foot of the Andes. Natural saltpetre is also collected in this part of the 
country in great plenty; and after a shower of rain, the ground is white 
with it, and chills the feet excessively. The salt of these lakes is pre¬ 
ferred to that' of Europe, by the natives, as being not so bitter in their 
apprehension ar the European salt. The very cattle in this part of the 
country are remarkably fond of salt, and cannot subsist without an al¬ 
lowance of it as part of their necessary food ; they eat with great avidity 
a spfecies of salted clays which they find in the ditches ; and when that fails 
—as has been sometimes the case—they perish to a certainty in 4 months’ 
time. 

Motmtains.'} The western parts of this country, particularly the dis¬ 
tricts added from Peru, and now forming Bolivia, are generally mountain¬ 
ous, comprehending within their limits some of the loftiest ridges of the 
Andes. From the gi’eat chain of Andes, branches diverge in difterent 
places, extending far into the interior. Of these, the mountains of Cordova 
Achala, in the province of Tucuinan, and those of the still more western 
province of Cuyo, form secondary ridges; and another ridge of the same 
kind branches off in the latitude of the great river Colorado, or Desagua- 
dero, which, under the Indian appellation of Casuhaii, runs nearly across 
to the Atlantic. The southern mountains are covered with thick impene¬ 
trable woods, and are little known. The Brazilian range on the E. is also 
of secondary elevation, generally covered with thick forests, interspersed with 
extensive tracts wholly destitute of vegetation. This extensive chain is con¬ 
nected with the Andes on the W. and N.W., by an intermediate range, called 
the mountains of Ckiquitos, This range stretches through the Bolivian dis¬ 
tricts of La Paz and Potosi, the provinces of the Mojos, the Chiquitos, and 
Chaco, towards the interior Brazilian provinces of Matto-Grosso and Mi- 
nas-Geraes, till it strikes the Btaziliau frontier in the province of St Paul. 
This range is semicircular, having a number of secondary ridges projecting 
from it to the north and south. It is this intermediate range which se¬ 
parates the tributary streams of the Maranon from those of the Plata. 
With the elevation, breadth, and geological structure of this connecting 
range, we are utterly unacquainted, as the Portuguese, in whose domin¬ 
ions it principally lies, have contributed little or nothing to geographical 
science, notwithstanding their settlements in America and Africa. The 
road to Potosi from Buenos Ayres, which is 1,617 geographical, or 1,860 
British miles, and from Potosi to Lima, 1,215 geographical, or 1,402 
British miles more, or a total of 3,262 British miles N.W., passes over the 
highest ridge of the Andes. The traveller who attempts this arduous jour¬ 
ney (according to Helms, who travelled it himself) must expect to encoun¬ 
ter every degree and sort of privation and hardship, not only fron. the 
extremes of heat and cold, to which he must be exposed, but also from the 
rugged and impracticable nature of the country through which he has to 
pass. This passage can only be attempted during summer; and as then 
the mountain-snows commence i.ielting, the streams which rash down the 
declivities of the Andes arc swelled to toirents at once stupendous, and 
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often irresistible. This teikes place frequently so suddenly, that*the unfor¬ 
tunate traveller has no time to escape the fury of the torrent, but is swept 
down with his mule, and perishes miserably admidst the precipices and i 
dark abysses penetrated bj the foaming waters in Mieir rapid course. To 
facilitate the passage across these streams, wo*oden bridges are frequently 
constructed, sufficiently broad to admit the passage of a traveller on horse- 
hack ; but when the river is too wide for the constructing such bridges, 
others are thrown over of a slighter construction, called bijucos or cane- 
bridges, which are only used by men, the mules being taught to swim 
across. But where the rapidity of the torrent, and the large stpnes which 
are continually rolled down, render it impracticable for mules,*a contrivance 
is adopted for passing tl^em safely across, called a tarabila. This consists 
of two ropes made of cane, or of thongs of an ox-hide twisted together to 
a proper thickness. These being extended across the stseam, are fastened 
on each bank to strong posts; and the animal, being slung in a gort of 
leathern hammock depending from the ropes, and properly secured by 
girths round the belly, neck, and legs, is drawn'to the opposite shore by 
ropes fastened to the hammock and extending to both sides of the river. 
This road is more frequented than that across the Andes to Chili; an<l re¬ 
gular stages were established on it in 1748, and relays of horses and car¬ 
riages provided for the accommodation of travellers. It is likewise free 
from all danger of attack from predatory Indian tribes ; and it is only in 
the first stages that it is thought necessary to station troops for the securi¬ 
ty of travellers. 

TAe Pampas.] This country is noted for the vast plains, called/tawt/wr. 
From the banks of'the Paraguay immense plains extend westward to the 
frontiers of Los Charcas, and northward to the mountains of Chiquitos. 
These plains are generally elevated and <lry, though traversed by numerous 
rivers. They are skirted by extensive and ancient ferests, which afford 
shelter to the wild animals of the country, and are inhabited by Guachos 
and other scattered tribes of Indians, who roam over their ('esorts in a state of 
savage independence. Anoth(>r immense plain, 300 miles in length from E. 
to W., and 1,500 miles from N. to S., as far as the interior of Patagonia, and 
900 miles of which belong to this viccroyalty, occupies the central and 
south-western parts. These plains pre sent one uniform expanse of waving 
grass, uninterrupted by either wood or eminence. Tliey commence at 
73 geographical miles distance from Buenos Ayres, to the W.; and are in 
sf-me places parched and barren, in others, fertile, covered with very high 
grass, destitute of trees, and mostly uninhabited. They are the abode of 
innumerable herds of wild oxen, horses, ostriches, and other animals, 
which, under the shade of ff’e grass, find protection from the intolerable 
heat of the sun; and towards the Chilesian frontier, guanucas and vacu- 
nas are found in considerable numbers. Over these pampas lies the only 
road from Buenos Ayres to Chili. This route is generally performed by 
the Spaniards in companies, as the plains are infested with hostile bands of 
roving Indians, who go there for the double pui-pose of plunder and hunt¬ 
ing wild horses. Through this extensive flat, there are, as in the Uussian 
are Yaitarian steppes, no landmarks by which the road can be discovered, 
for many hundred miles, so that they are obliged to pui-sue their route by 
the compass. They generally travel in covered caravans drawn by oxen, 
and are accompanied with baggage-horses and mules. I'heir caravans are 
made almost as commodious as a house. They have doors to shut, and 
each side; and the floor is covered with a mattress, on which 
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the passengers sleep for the greatest part of the jeumey. Travellers, how¬ 
ever, are sometimes reduced to great distress, both from the intense heats 
' which prevail daring the middle of the day, and the scarcity of water, 
tyhich is often not to be Vnet with for sever^ days’ journey. Though these 
plains are watered by the Targe river Saladillo, which, after a course of 
nearly 600 miles S. E., enters the Plata, 60 miles south of Buenos Ayres, 
aiid^lso by the Hueyque, Leuvu, and the Desaguadero, yet no intervening 
streams of any consequence exist, and no water is to be found but what is 
collected in standing pools when the rains fall. When these rains fall, they 
descend in. such excessive quantities as to penetrate the caravans; and 
though relieved, in consequence, from' their most tu'gent necessities, yet 
both the travellers and their baggage are completely drenched, and suffer 
great inconVeniency. 


' CHAP. IIL—CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE. 

A COUNTRY SO extensive' as Buenos Ayres, must possess a great variety 
both of climate and soil. Whiles on the frozen summits of the Andes, the 
cold is intolerable even in summer, in the plains the heats of summer are 
extremely oppressive. At Assumption, the capital of the province of Ibi- 
ragnay, in S. lat. 25“ 16' 40", Fahrenheit’s thermometer, (ac<vjrding to 
Azai-a,) in ordinary summer weather, stands at 85“ in the shade; and in 
the hottest summer weather at 100". At Buenos jVyres, in S. lat. 34° 
36' 28", water generally freezes slightly in the course of the winter; hut 
if this happens frequently, the winter is termed severe. In winter it 
was generally reckoned cold, when the thermometer fell to 45", hut in 
some seasons it has fallen as low as 30“. A N. E. and S. E. wind 
always cools the air; while a N. wind invariably brings heat. £. and 
N. winds are most? common. The S. W. wind prevails only about one 
month during the year. In the northern parts of the country, and in the 
interior, the W. wind is scarcely known, and seldom lasts three hours to¬ 
gether. At Buenos Ayres, and on the coast, the winds are more violent; 
the westerly wind is most common, and, sweeping down the immense 
plains of the interior, rushes over upon the coast with inconceivable vio¬ 
lence. The S.E. wind is generally followed by rains in winter, and by 
dry weather in summer. In the spring and summer these winds are often 
very violent, raising clouds of dust which obscure the sun, and which cause 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants, by destroying their clothes, and pe¬ 
netrating into their houses and apartments. The atmosphere is very Im- 
mid, and the apartments which have a southem exposure have always wet 
floors. The walls, also, which have the same exposure, are covered with 
moss, and the roofs with a bushy kind of grass, growing nearly to three 
feet high, and which must be cleared away every two or three years, to 
prevent the moisture, of which it serves as the depository, from penetrat¬ 
ing the houses. During summer, rains are frequent, and are commonly 
accompanied by the most dreadful thunder and lightning. The former is in¬ 
cessant, and the flashes of the latter succeed each other so rapidly, that 
at times the whole sky seems to be illuminated with one flame. Tliese 
thunder-storms are frequently attended with the most fatal conseqyences. 
In one of them, which happened in 1793, the lightning sti-uck the city of 
Buenos Ayres in 37 different places, and killed 19 persons. In May, 
1799, a violent storm overturned one half of the town of Atira, in Para¬ 
guay, and killed 36 persons. It i'. observed by Azara, that the humidity 
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of the atmosphere, and the violence of the winds, gradually mcrease as 
we descend the river from Assumption to Buenos Ayres; and thstt the 
thunder-storms decrease in violence as we proceed to the south. Togs, 
snow, and hail, are seldoiy seen, except on the sulnmits of the mountains. 
The salubrity of the climate is, notwith8tandin*g, surpassed by that of no 
other country, as far as is known; even in the vicinity of marshes and in¬ 
undated lands, so frequent in this tract, the inhabitants are never affected 
in the smallest degree. It was on this account that Buenos Ayres, found¬ 
ed by Mendoza, in 1535, obtained its present appellation. In Cuyo, on 
the frontiers of Chili, the winter is excessively coUl, insomuch that the cat¬ 
tle die in the fields, if not housed ; while, in summer, the hetfts are intense, 
and the thunder-storms^re frequent and violent. 

Soil and Productions.'^ The soil, equally with the climatd, varies in 
this extensive country. In the Bolivian district of PotOsi, where the cli¬ 
mate is extremely cold and dry, the soil is remarkably barren ; t^ile at 
Tomina, 120 miles E. of Potosi, the air is hot and sultry, and the soil is 
covered with vineyards and sugar plantations. The vales of Tarija, wa¬ 
tered by copious streams, are celebrated as suipassing every other part of 
America for beauty, salubrity, and fertility. Wheat, maize, cocoa, grapes, 
flax, Paraguay tea, &c. are here produced almost spontaneously. In the 
higher pasts of Los Charcas, where the elevation renders the air continu¬ 
ally cold, agricultural productions are few and scanty. Tucuman is a rich 
inland province, producing all kinds of grain and fruits, and abundant pas¬ 
turage, but is of a warm and humid temperature. This province is well- 
watered, which adds to its natural fertility ; and there are carriago-roads 
through the greatest part of it. The woods affonl wax an<l honey, and 
plenty of game, but are infestetl with jaguars and other ferocious animals. 
Cotton is cultivated in the vicinity of St Jago del Estero, and a small 
(juantity of cochineal is occasionally collected; but ind%o, which was for¬ 
merly here a gi'cat commodity, is now, through the neglect of the inhabi¬ 
tants, entirely lost. The province of Paraguay is rich in vegetable produc¬ 
tions. The climate is generally temperate and agreeable ; the trees are 
clothed in perennial verdure, and the extensive plains, which are covered 
with the richest pastures, are enlivened with prodigious herds of homed 
cattle, horses, and mules. The herb of Paraguay, a specitm of tea, grows 
here in great abundance, and forms a (onsiderable article of traffic with the 
other provinces and with Peru. The Creoles drink this tea at every meal, 
ami never travel without a sufficient supply of this favourite beverage; its 
use is, however, moat universal in the mine-countries, as wine is there sup¬ 
posed to be prejudicial to health. Like opium, it gives sleep to the rest¬ 
less, and enlivens the spirits of the torpid ; hut, used to excess, its effects 
are similar to those produced by ardents spirits. The profits arising from 
the cultivation of this ])lnnt fomierly belonged to the .Jesuits ; but since 
their expulsion, have fallen into the hands of the government, and are esti¬ 
mated at 500,000 dollars, or £l 12,500 sterling annually. The Bolivian dis¬ 
trict of Cochabamba is so fertile that it may be called the granary of I’eru, 
as qjost of its agricultural productions are consumed in that viceroyalty. 
Every species of agricultural produce is raised here in abundance, its val¬ 
leys being fertilized by a multitude of limpid streams. Many sugar-plan¬ 
tations are also established here ; and its annual consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 1,000,00011)8., while its forests teem with woods and roots 
for dying. The soil of Cuyo is fertile in grain and most kinds of Euro¬ 
pean fruits. Wine is produced of excellent quality, which is drunk over all 
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Spanish America; and sometimes 20,000 barrel# of this Hqnor are export' 
ed in*one year, from Mendoza and San Juan de la Fronters. Brandy also 
'forms a considerable branch of export from thence; and vacuna wool is 
exported in great quantiEies to Spain. The soil^ in the vicinity of Bnenos 
Ayres, and also on the N. s'ide of the La Plata, is in general rich and pro¬ 
ductive, requiring very little labour, and no manure, to raise abundance of 
wheat and maize, as also most kinds of European fruits, as grapes, melons, 
figs, apples, pears, peaches, cherries; and even the productions of warmer 
climates, as pimento, oranges, lemons, ananas, &c. Between the city and 
the river Scladillo is one complete level, without a tree or rising ground, 
till near the blinks of the stream, 60 miles distant from the Spanish settle¬ 
ments. , 

The andual average return of wheat, in these provinces, is, accord¬ 
ing to Azara, 12 for 1, especially in the vicinity of Monte Video; and 
16 for 1 is even estimated the regular return near Buenos Ayres. The cul¬ 
tivation of the cerealia, or European grains, does not extend beyond the 
parallel of 24" S. lat. The jdains of Monte Video are more abundantly 
wooded and watered than those of Buenos Ayres, and the vegetation is so 
rank as to be noxious to the settlei-s. But, notwithstanding the exuberant 
fertility and benign temperature which pervades the gi'eater part of this ex¬ 
tensive country, its cultivation has been greatly neglected; and a colony 
which , have been the granary of Europe, has hitherto produced little more 
than what merely supplies its own wants. The native pride and indolence 
of the Spaniards, and the extreme sluggishness of the Indians, effectually 
stop all agricultural improvements in this part of the New World; and ex¬ 
tensive plains, watered by innumerable streams, are only employed to rear 
and fatten cattle. Many ages may pass before the agricultural value of 
this country shall be understood and properly appreciated by colonists de¬ 
scended from a nation never yet renowned for industry or liberality. Its 
mineral riches were the only inducements that attracted the first settlers 
from their natal shores. For these, the produce of its surface was neglect¬ 
ed and despised ; and the love of gold, not of industry, is the great magnet 
which still attracts Spanish adventurers. 

The botanical productions of this 'viceroyalty are equal to its agricultu¬ 
ral ; but we are not well acquainted with the botany of the central, south¬ 
ern, and eastern provinces. The botatiical productions of the northern 
provinces are similar to those of Pera. Among tho Chiquitos, quinquina, 
or the shrub called Jesuit’s bark, is abundant. Sarsaparilla abounds on 
the banks of the Uruguay and other streams, but it is not equal to that-of 
Honduras in quality. Jalap abounds in Paraguay, as also white rhubarb, 
sassafras, mangay, the pftlosanlo, the guayncan, the zamu, the coa, the cu- 
pay, the nux vomica, the limbabi, and vanilla. The greater part of these 
are medicinal. The vanilla is not equal to that of New Spain. The ca¬ 
cao prefers the Peruvian forests. In the forests of Tucuman and Paraguay, 
straight and lofty cedars are found excellently adapted for ship-building. 
The American pine, which is here called the cury, is harder than the 
European, and marked with red veins. The algorob, or carrob-tree, is of 
great utility; but the fruit differs, in form, size, and colour, from what is 
commonly sold in Europe, the latter having been brought from Afrjca into 
Spain by the Moors, 'file American species is not only a winter-provision 
for cattle and mules, but also affords a palatable food and an agreeable 
drink to mankind. Of this valuable tree there are several species to be • 
found in the woods. The Indians make bread of the fruit by pounding it 
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in a mortar, or a wliolesome drink by infusing it in cold water,* contained 
in a beere’s skin, when, in about 12 hours, the fermentation coinmancea, 
and the liquor, acid at first, soon becomes sweet and agreeable. It is used- 
even to intoxicate; the loaga, or juice of the carreb, being a favourite po¬ 
tation ; and, if used modeifltely, is productive erf increased health and viva* 
city. It chiefly abounds at Chaco, and near Santiago, where its benefits 
are extended to horses, mules, and cattle, which it fattens in a surprising 
and sudden manner. There are numerous and beautiful species of pafms. 
Among the native fruits is tYiajujud, yacanichana, and the quahyra, re- 
ssmbliqg a cherry, but of nauseous smell. In one species of the quabyra, 
a speciM of ants nestle, and form'a wax as white as snow, and smelling 
like frankincense. Of this, candies are made for divine service. The 
gidmhi is a native of uorthera Paraguay; its fruit is of a cylinib'ical form, 
as thick as the fist, and sometimes weighs tt^o lbs. It yields a delicious 
pulp, and grows on a strong creeping plant. ThaMlay produces.a/ruit 
like the mulberry, but yellow. The mammon resembles a female lireast, 
whence the name ; it grows on the trunk of the tree, and in size approaches 
the melon. The pips of the angay beiiq^of a splendid violet colour, and 
triangular shape, are used by the Indian women to make necklaces. The 
fruit of th“ larumay resembles the olive, but is far inferior. The molli 
yields a copious and fragrant gum. Other fruits, as the manioc, the raag- 
vey, bacoba, banana, and ananas, or pine apples, have been describeil al¬ 
ready. The zevil yields a bark used in tanning. The urucuy shrub yields 
a strong scarlet dye. The umhu is of a prodigious size, sufficient to cover 
50 men with its thick shade. The nakalic attains five feet in height, and 
yields a beautiful yellow, used by dyers and painters. The sugar-cane is 
planted about the end of August; but the cultivation is far inferior to that 
of Brazil, where it yields a prodigious return to the Portuguese cultivator. 
Potatoes of a great size abound in Paraguay, and are found of a red, white, 
yellow colour, but the last are esteemed the best. The mani grows under 
ground ; the fruit resembles the almond in taste and form, and produces an 
oil superior to that of the olive. Around Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and 
Santiago del Estero, large quantities of wheat arc cultivated. Water-mills 
are, however, unknown; and though sometimes wind-mills appear, yet 
generally the wheel is drawn round by horses or mules. Oats are totally 
unknown in this country, horses being always fed with barley. The cul¬ 
ture of the vine is confined to Cordova, Rioja, St Jago de la Frontera, and 
■!io valley of Cattamai'ca, 'i Tucuman. Abundance of tobacco is produced 
iiW Paraguay; and the Abipons being accustomed to rub their teeth with 
salt and tobacco, never lose any, even in old age. 

Zoology.'] The Zoology of this country is much the same as that of 
Peru and Chili. The jaguai-s of South America are not particularly fierce 
on account of the facility with which they obtain their prey on the plains, 
they are not equal in size or in ferocity, to the Bengal tiger. They run 
very quick, but soon tire. They commit great havock amongst the oxen, 
sheep, mules, and asses. A great many tigers are caught with the lasso 
by the Indian and Creole inhabitants for the sake of their skins. There 
are also some lions, but they are unlike those of Africa in form, size, and 
disposition. They seldom attack anything but calves, foals, and sheep. 
The colour of their skin is tawny, with whitish spots. Their head is large 
and round, eyes sparkling, and nose flattish. The chief animal of the grami- 
, nivorous kind, is the anla, or tapyr, which grows to six feet four inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail which is nearly four inches long. Animals of 
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this description are very numerous on the l)aiiksiof the Parana and Rira- 
guay. There are eight species of armadillos peculiar to this viccroyalty. 
•The ant-eater, the hippopotamus, the guanaco, the paco, the vicuna, the 
glama, and the chilihuitpic, all already described; abound here. Elks and 
deer are numerous. The •zorrino is very coiiftnon on the plains. It is 
equal in size to a small rabbit, of a chestnut colour, marked on each sule 
by two white lines'. Its shape is elegant, but it emits an intolerable odour ; 
an<f at every passer-by it darts, with unerring aim, a liquor so pestilent, 
that dogs, if sprinkled with it, will howl and roll themselves on the ground 
as if scalded. This fluid shines in the night like phosphorous. Although 
this aniinar is,small and weak, it may l>e considered the teiTor of the plains. 
It is dreaded by tigers, lions, mastiffs, and every animal, as well as human 
beings. Whoever desires to possess its beautiful skin must, in order to 
catcli it without V'jury to hinflself, take it by the tail, and hold it with the 
head towards the groujtd ; for by this means it loses the use of the muscles 
which enable it to emit its pestiferous (h'fence. 

Among tbe immense variety of birds whicb inhabit this country, Azara 
has enumerated 448 diflFerent species, of which the nandn, (or ostrich), 
and condor, are the largest. The size, form, and colour of these, have 
been already described. The latter is represented by the Indians as being 
able to carry off a deer or a calf in its talons, with as much ease as an 
eagle would a hare or a rabbit. Ostriches impart a lively interest to a ride 
in the Pampas. They are seen sometimes in coveys of 20 or 30, gliding 
elegantly along the gentle undulations of the plain, at half pistol shot dis¬ 
tance from each other, like skirmishers. The young are easily domesti¬ 
cated, and soon become attached to those who caress them : but they an* 
troublesome inmates ; for, stalking about the house, th<>y will, when full 
grown, swallow coin, shirt-pins, and every small article of metal within 
reach. I'lieir usual food, in a wild state, is seeds, herbage, and insects: 
the flesh is a reddish brown, and, if young, not of bad flavour. A groat 
many eggs are laid in the same nest, which is lined with dry grass. 

There are about 20 dift'erent species of serpents in this country, one of 
wliich is of prodigious size, equalling the buio of the Oroonoko. The 
rattlesnake is not uncommon ; its bite is cured by the root of a plant re¬ 
sembling the lily ; but according to Dobrezhoffer, musk is the surest anti¬ 
dote. Bugs are known only among tbe Spaniards, and do not haunt the 
Indian towns; yet they seem natives of America, and breed in a kind of 
melon, whence they will inundate a whole garden. Locusts form an 
annual pestilence, and are of a great size, often exceeding the length of on'e’s 
middle finger. There are also a prodigious number of beautiful fire-flies, 
and other insects which emit liglit. 

Domesticated animals of European importation have increased prodigi¬ 
ously in this country. The number of horned cattle which traverse the 
plains of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, were estimated by Azara at 
12,000,000 , and the horses at 3,000,000 ; besides a vast number of sheep 
divided among a great many eslancias, or farms, each possessed by a single 
proprietor. An ordinary farm contains five or six square leagues, aiid is 
under the charge of a carupataz, or ‘ master-shepherd,’ and a servant for 
every thousand cattle. These shepherds, however, never accompany their 
flocks into the fields, as in Europe, but content themselves with merely 
collecting them once a week, in order to prevent them from wandering 
beyond the limits of tlie farm. “ One hundred years ago,” says Miller, 
“ when the plains were covered with cattle, travellers were accustomed to 
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send Fiorsemen before th»m to clear the road. The Spaniards* findiiifv the 
trade in hides ’ extremely lucrative, employed troops of horsemen ft»r the 
purpose of slaughtering the cattle. These men had each separate task* 
assigned them : some, well mounted, attacked a herd of oxen, and with a 
crescent-shaped knife fixe!l at the end of a tong handle, hamstrung tRe 
cattle as they fled ; others were thrown down by means of tbe lasso, whilst 
a third party brought up and drew a knife across the throat of the pros¬ 
trate animals. Others were employed ih stripping off the hides, and in 
conveying them to an appointed place ; in fixing them to the ground with 
pegs, and taking out and carrying away the tongues and fat., The flesh, 
which would have sufliced to feed‘a nunnn'ous army in Europe, was left 
on the plain to be devoured by tigers, wild dogs, and ravens. In an expe¬ 
dition of this sort, which generally lasted several weeks, the person at 
whose expense it was undertsken obtained several thousands of hides, e^ch 
of which, when dried, was worth four times as much as a live bulioek, in 
consequence of the expense ncces; arily incurred in killing the oxen, and the 
labour of drying the hides in the sun. This cusfom of hunting and slaugh¬ 
tering cattle having been continued for aavholo century, almost exhausted 
the jilains of unowned cattle. The herds now seen are the property of 
individuals. Oxen seldom wander far from their native pastures, and arc 
easily prevented from straying into adjoining estates by a little attention 
on the part of the peons. Every proprietor knows his own stock by a 
parti<!ular mark which is branded at the castrating season. The young 
bull is caught with the lasso, thrown down, and the horns fixed into the 
ground whilst he undergoes the operation. The time of performing this is 
made an annual scene of jollity ; neighbours assembling at different estates 
in turn, and ending their labours with carousings. Came cone ciiero (meat 
in the skin) is a favourite dish on occasions of festivity. The moment a 
bullock is killed, the flesh on each side of the spine, beginning at the rump, 
is cut out, with enough of the hide to lap over and meet, so as to be sewed 
together, to jiiovcnt the juices from escaping. It is then covered with em¬ 
bers, an ! roasted like an union or potato. Vast numbers of mules are 
reared for the service of the mines in the plains of Buenos Ayres. In Peru, 
where no mules are bred, they are employed in travelling, and in carrying 
loads from the mountains. The town of Salta is the great mule and horse- 
fair, where the people of Cordova, Europeans, and Americans, who have sales 
at Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe. and Corrientes, attend. General Miller says, 
“ tbe horses on the plains of Buenos Ayres are generally from 14 to IG 
I'snds high, plenty of bone and swift. Although their food is pasturage 
alone, they are often ridden a distance almost incredible. Thirty-five 
leagues in 14 or 15 hours is not an uncommon thing for one horse to per¬ 
form. The equality of the itoneless jflain, and the easy gait of the unshod 
horse, do not a little concur to render the performance of long journeys easy. 
The horses of the plains are exposed to the stings of musquitos, to scorching 
sun, heavy rains, and hoar-frosts in winter, when the south wind blows bit- 
ingly cold, all which render them extremely hardy ; whilst tbe liberty they 
enjoy^ in wandering up and down the plains, plunging in running streams, 
or Itkge pools of water, at pleasure, added to the invigorating effects of 

• 

® Hides have not only become valuable on account of the immense number of them 
exported to Europe* but also because the consumption is so great in South America.^ 
Incredible quantities are expended in the manufacture of lassos, in the fastenings of 
houses* fences, and catUc-pens* and in tlieinakin;; of trunks and bags to convey the herb 
oi* i^araguay* tobacco* sugar* wheat* cotton* and other goods. 
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pure Mr, render them less subject to disease thun the horses of Europe, 
con6ded to hot and nnvrholesome stables, and where the hardness of the 
* roads subject the hoof to the torments of the smith.” 

Minerafogy.] The mineralogy of this country when a viceroyalty was 
£mo8t wholly confined to tile N.W. provinces, tormerly strictly considered 
as Peruvian,—for-in reality Cbarcos, Tucuman, and even Buenos Ayres, 
were all regarded as dependencies of Peru, previous to 1778. With the 
exception of New Spain, the upper part of this country still justly deserves 
tbo-uppellation of La Plata, given to the whole, being the richest country 
in silver perhaps, yet discovered on the globe, as—exclusive of Potosi— 
the mines of gold and silver may be said to be innumerable. Lifxs, Chi- 
chas, Porco, the chain of Atdlagas, pervading Chayanla, Oruro, Paria, 
Carangas,‘Sicasica ,—in short all the northern provinces teem with mine¬ 
ral opulence, while Laricaji and Carabaya are noted for virgin-gold. 
These ,mines are all in -the hands of private individuals, who, on discover¬ 
ing a mine, receive a grant from government, and are only held to pay a 
duty on the minerals extritcted. The following table, given by Helms, pre¬ 
sents a specific list of the various<mines In the different districts, as recorded 
in the chancery of the Spanish regime : 


IHSTRICTS. 

Oofd 

Silver 

Cbpper 

Tin 

Lnd 



3/inti. 

filtnei. 

ifinti. 

Afutcf. 

Tucuman, 

Mendoza, 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Attacamee, 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Curangas, 

0 

s 

1 

0 

0 

LipcH, 

2 

1 


0 


Porco, 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

I’otosi, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Paca,f4}9, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chucuito, 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pane, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lampii, 

Chicna^ and) 
Tarija, V 

0 

4 

2 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cochabamba, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iSicasica, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lartc^a, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omascuyo, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AHangara, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carabaya, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chayanta, 

2 

3 

1 

1 

] 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Puria, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i 

Moiite Video, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, 

30 

27 

7 

2 

7 


Of these the famous mines of Potosi, now belonging to Bolivia, were by 
flu- the mOTt productive. As to the quantity of the precious metals furnished 
by the other mines it is impossible to determine the amount; but the whole 
IS genermly estimated at about one-fourth of that of Potosi. In the dis- 
tnct of Cmangas, detached pieces of silver, unmixed with stone or ore, are 
found in the sandy deserts, near the coast of the South sea. These pieces 
are railed papas, or yams, being taken out of the sand in the same manner 
ra that root is taken out of the ground, and are of various forms anil sizes. 
Ulloa mentions two which he saw at Lima, the one weighing 60, and the 
other 150 marks. The principal gold-mines were those of Cochabamba, 
now belonging also to Bolivia. Considerable quantities of gold in dust and in 
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grains,' are found in the sand of the Verraeyo, in the district of Ohayanta; 
and particles of gold abound in the streams watering the vicinity of the 
Indian town of Mojos, but much of it is lost, as those only are collected 
which are of the size of a large pin’s head. A gold mine is now wrought 
in the neighbourhood of Monte Video. Coneerning the quantity of this 
metal which has been furnished by the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, since 
the first discovery of these mines, there is no account. According to 
Humboldt, the annual average produce of the mines of the viceroyalty was 
2,200 marks of pure gold, at Idd-nfb dollars per mark; and 414,000 marks 
of fine silver, at 9-As dollars per mark; tot^, 4,212,404 dollars. Esti¬ 
mating the contraband at one-sixth* of the registered produce,* or 69,000 
marks, we have a total annual produce of 2,200 marks of fine gold, and 
483,000 marks of fine* silver, or 4,867,000 dollars, or £1,095,075 ster¬ 
ling annually. In the mountains of Facajbs, are mings which supply a 
stone called white jasper, which is beautifully transparent, and is used f5r 
windows. There are several mines which yield gems, particulaily'one of 
emeralds, much prized for their quality by European lapidaries, but which 
for some latent reason, has not lately beeq resorted to. From this mine, 
probably, it was that the Incas derived those extraordinary emeralds, which 
excited th*‘ wonder and avai'ice of the Spaniards, who ignorantly destroyed 
great numbers of them from the erroneous idea, that if they were real gems, 
they woufd resist the stroke of the hammer on the anvil. Many of these 
have been found in the ancient tombs of the Peruvians, polished and 
wrought in spherical, cylindrical, and other figures, witli mathematical ac¬ 
curacy, and with all the delicacy of European workmanship. 


CHAl*. VII.—INHABITANTS AND BUESENT POPULATION. 

The inhabitants of this extensive country are composed of the same classes 
as those of the other Spanish colonies, viz.: European Spaniards, Creoles, 
people of Colour, Negroes, and Indians. Of these, tb.e Europeans held 
(till the late revolution) the first rank: and filled, with few exceptions, 
every office of trust, power, and influence, in the country. The Creoles 
who have at present gained the ascendancy, held an inferior political rank 
to the Europeans. The people of cc’.our, the negroes, and Indians, still 
hold the same relative situations in society,—the Indians, as usual, being 
lowest in the scale. It is iinpossible to fix tlie number of inhabitants, and 
*l)e relative proportions of the classes to each other. Azara, Estalla, and 
Humboldt, give nothing but conjectures on this part of the subject. Es¬ 
talla estimates the amount of the Creole population—previous of course to 
the present dismemberment of the viceroyalty—at 1,000,000 ; and Hum¬ 
boldt, at 1,100,000,—the people of colour, negroes, and Indians excluded, 
the last of which classes, forms, according to Estalla, but a handful. We 
have inserted some other calculations on this subject at p. 205. As little 
can be said respecting the amount of the Indian or aboriginal population. 
The unsubdued Indiana of the Paraguay province of Ciiaco, are estimated at 
lOCkOOO. On the banks and to the E. of the rivers Paraguay and Parana, are 
the Charcas and Miiuines, who long withstood, with the most determined 
resistdhce, the subjugation of their country: these are now reduced to a 
few hundred warriors. The Chiquitos, a numerous, civilized, and indus¬ 
trious nation of independent Indians, inhabit the country to the W. of the 
marsh of Xarayes, and from S. lat. 28° to S. lat. 20°, having the province 
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of Santa Omx de la Sieira on the W. The Mojos, another numerous na¬ 
tion of unsubdued Indians, inhal)it to the N.W. of the Chiquitos, along the 
(boundaries of the Portuguese Spanish and possessions. The Manoa tribes 
inhabit the country in the vicinity of the Mojos. The unsubdued Indians 
■^ho dwell along the frontiels of the Tucumanand Chili, and S. of the pro¬ 
vinces of Cuyo and Buenos Ayres, are generally denominated Moluchex 
snA^uelches, and are divided into a great variety of independent tribes, of 
which we have very little knowledge. Tliey inhabit the immense plains to 
the west of the Plata, and to the east of the Chilian Anes. The Guaranies, 
who inhabit the country east of the Paraguay, Parana, Uraguay, as far ns 
the frontiers of Brazil, were numerous and warlike, but were gradually 
civilized by the indefatigable labours of the Jesuits, and sfttled in villages 
and township^, under the appellation of reductions, which grew and flonr- 
islied under the care of the reverend fathers to such a degree of opulence 
and •pipsperity as alarmed the neighbouring colonists, and excited their 
hatred. The number of these converted Indians was stated to amount to 
340,000 families ; whiclf, allowing only 4 to each family, would amount 
to 1,360,000 souls, all trader the care of the .Jesuitic republic. Seven of 
these reductions to the E. 'of the Uraguay, having been ceded to the crown 
of Portugal, in exchange for St Sacrament,—the Guaranies, who were 
always enemies to their Brazilian neighbours, maintained, that as their sub¬ 
mission to the crown of Spain was merely voluntary, they could not be 
disposed of without their own consent to any other power, and flew to arms 
in defence of their rights. For several years they resisted the united force 
of Spain and Portugal; and rather than submit, determined to abandon 
their country; they carried off all that they were able, set fire to the re¬ 
mainder, and left nothing but a desert to their enemies. The .Jesuits were 
suspected of having promoted and aided the rebellion of the Guaranies; 
and though they openly disavowed the charge, they were unable to free 
themselves from the imputation. They did not long survive this dismem¬ 
berment of their dominions. ITieir expulsion from Spain, in 1767, was 
immediately followed by the total subversion of their American dominions. 
The missions were converted into regular Spanish settlements; and tlus 
.Jesuits were succeeded in their spiritual labours by the Franciscan and 
Dominican monks, and those of the order of mercy. We may form some 
estimate of the prosperity of these reductions, from the number of cattle 
which they possessed at the time of their annexation to the government of 
Paraguay, namely, 769,353 horned cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,537 
sheep. Since that time, we hear no more of the Guaranies, or of tiio 
other converted Indians to the east of the Paraguay, the Parana, or the 
Uraguay. 

Character, Manners, and Customs.^ There is a sameness in the cha¬ 
racter of the Spanisb-American population, that in describing that of one 
viceroyalty, we may be said to describe that of all the rest, a few local 
modifications excepted. The same jealousies reign between the classes,— 
the same ambition, wealth, and industry, characterize the European Span 
iards,—the same pride, indolence, and luxury, prevail among the Creoles 
of Buenos Ayres, as among the other Creoles of the Spanish settlen/ents. 
The strictest equality reigns among the Creoles. No invidious distipetions 
of rank are acknowledged among them. They have neither titles, entails, 
nor feudal tenures ; and the only existing difference among them is purely 
personal, arising either from the fortune or the reputation of the indifidual. ' 
No white would consent to serve the richest noble of his nation ; and the 
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vicol oy himself was cont'eated with the service of negroes, or men of colour, 
and Indians. The manners of the city Creoles differ considerably from tlipse of 
the country Creoles. Buenos Ayres, Assumption, Monte Video, Corientes, 
Maldonado, and Santa Fc, present many scenes of.indolencc, vice, volup¬ 
tuousness, and dissipation ;• to sleep, to walk, to ride, and to smoke cigars; 
is in many instances the whole occupation ; and the facility with which 
existence can be supported, or a livelihood can be obtained without toil, 
and the many opportunities which this country offers of even acquiring a 
fortune, encourage this listless and inactive life. Yet with all these vices 
and indolent habits, the Creoles are possessecT of good natural abilities. 
The Creolian females are esteemed as much more handsome than the 
Spanish ladies,-—the jetty blackness of their hair and eyes contrasting ad¬ 
mirably with the brilliarft whiteness of their skin. They are al^ however, 
equally indolent as their husbands, fonil of sliow, and greatly resemble in 
dress and manners the ladies of Old Spain. With pll this external pomp 
of dress and furniture, the interior of tlie Creole houses are described as 
extremely filthy ; ablution of any kind is never, or only very negligently 
performed ; the rooms are filled with ev^ry species of vermin, and the 
ravages of the ants are only equalled by those ofitfie mice and rats. 

The inhabitants of the country are divided into the two classes of agri¬ 
culturists and shepherds. The latter are by far the most numerous; but 
their character is extremely bad. Addicted to the grossest vices, and 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, they seem completely to have forgotten 
their origin, and are almost on a level with the savages themselves. Their 
habitations—which are generally situated near the centre of the estancia, 
or farm—arc miserable huts,—the furniture chiefly consisting of a cask for 
holding water, a horn to drink with, a wooden spit, and a small copper 
vessel, in which they infuse the Paraguay tea. Some, indeed, have a 
wooden bench, or chair, and a kind of bed; but the greater number sit 
upon their heels, or the skulls of their cattle, and sleep on skins spread on 
the floor. Their only food is roasted meat, eaten without salt, and at no 
stated hours; pulse and vegetables being considerinl as no better than grass, 
and fit only for horses. The oft'als and bones scattered round their huts, 
engender an infinite number of flies and noxious vermin ; and collect vast 
numbers pf ravenous birds, which tleafen them with their constant cries. 
Their dress is in strict accordance with the meanness and filth of their 
hab'.ations. Few have a shi;\ A 'pojxcho, or cloak, consisting of a piece 
of coarse woollen or cotton cloth, manufactured in the province of Tucu- 
nmii, about three feet long, and two feet broad, with a hole in the centre 
fur the head to pass, through ; a hat; a pair of drawers ; and half-boots, 
made of the skins stripped off from the legs of their cattle, constitute the 
whole of their clothing. Besides these, the master-shepherd, or proprietor, 
has a doublet, vest, breeches, and shoes. The women are dressed merely 
in a shirt without sleeves, which is bound round the middle with a girdle. 
The shepherds of the Paraguay are, however, more cleanly and decent in 
their apparel, and better lodged, than those of Buenos Ayres. The shep¬ 
herds are most dexterous horsemen. Indeed they hardly know what it is 
to wlilk, as they never go any distance on foot. So habituated are they t«> 
riding, that they will keep their seat on the most furious animal. The prin¬ 
cipal operations of the farm are performed on horseback. The weekly ga¬ 
thering of the herds is made at full gallop; but as, from the extent of some 
of the;, pastures, the cattle is nearly in a wild state, they are hunted and 
killed in the same manner as the wilil oxen in the plains of the pampas. 
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The comnihn method of slaying their cattle, is to drive a certain number 
into an enclosure, where the shepherds assemble on horsi^ack, armed with 
spears in the form of a half-moon, a knife, and catch ropes; as many beasts 
are then turned out as there are men in waiting, when each pursues his 
(irey at full speed. If the buliock be swifter thhn the horse, the shepherd 
with wonderful dexterity throws his catch-rope round his neck, or entangles 
one.or both of his hind legs, by which means he is easily secured; but he 
is generally hamstrung with a spear, and is then despatched with a knife. 
This employment is continued every year, until all the cattle appointed for 
the annual slaughter are killed. Almost every thing is done on horseback; 
they fish on horseback,—carry water •from the well on horseback,—and 
attend mass on horseback, remaining at the church door, which is purpose- 
•ly left open, that they may hear the service 1 * 

. The Me8tiaoc8.and Muliatbes are chiefly employetl in the mechanical 
arts,*agd are the most robust and useful classes of the community. Among 
them are found professors and teachers of the liberal arts. 

The Negroes, who occupy the thini gra<le in the scale of South Ameri¬ 
can society, are very clitFerently treated from those of their brethren in our 
West Indian possessions* The little comforts and indulgencies which they 
are allowed by their Spanish masters to enjoy, cannot but put to shame our 
British planters and those of the United States, who, with ail their boasted 
freedom, have reduced this unhappy portion of their species to the most 
degraded servitude. If we may credit Azara, many of the slaves never 
hear the sound of the whip while they live ; are treated with great kind¬ 
ness and attention when sick ; and arc never abandoned in old age. They 
are even better fed and better dressed than the poorer classes of the whites, 
and many of them obtain their freedom after a short period of service. It 
is to be fiopcd, that as the present independent government of JBnenos 
Ayres has totally abolished the slave trade, that still greater ameKorations 
will take place in tlie condition of the negroes, till slavery itself be finally 
annihilated. In the meantime there exist a number of societies approved 
by the supreme antliority, whose objects were, 1st. To liberate with their 
funds those slaves, who, by their good conduct and industry, prove worthy 
of this favour, being bound to reimburse the price of their manumission, 
with interest at five per cent. 2. To attend to the moral education of all 
the youths incorporated in the society. 3. To assist the industry of the 
members, by furnishing them with implements for their respective labours; 
their value to be paid for according to stipulations. 4. To take care that 
every member observes a moral and industrious conduct. 5. Oncedn 
every year to make oflerings for the souls of the dead. 6. The funds of 
the society are composed of the annual produce of the property, and of a 
monthly contribution of the free members, at the rate of two reals for each 
father of a family and four reals each single man. At the time of incor¬ 
poration, each member pays, moreover, four reals at once. None can now 
be bora slaves, and every facility is given to manumission. The price of 
slaves is moderate, seldom exceeding 300 dollars, and no person can de¬ 
mand for a slave more than what he gave. 

Religion and Ecclesiastical Government.'^ Here, as in all Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, the established form of religious worship is Roman Catholicism, but 
religious toleration has been expressly stipulated for in the treaty of recogni¬ 
tion by Great Britain. The ecclesiastical establishment of Buenos Ayres 
equals in power and splendour that of any state in Europe, and the. super¬ 
stitious liberality of the Americau Spaniards has adorned the cathedrals and 
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clinrches with the most piofnse munificence. Nnmerous monasteries and 
convents are scattered throughout the whole viceroyalty, which hare proved 
incalculably inimical to the prosperity and population of the country. But • 
a more liberal system is now beginning to prevail, •a, school has lately been 
established at Buenos AyrSs for the education t>f the lower classes of the 
English residents, at which upwards of 130 children receive daily instruc¬ 
tion. The- following extract gives an interesting account of the commence¬ 
ment and progress of the first Protestant Sunday school:—“ The number 
of teachers who have classes regularly assigned jto them is twelve. Some 
others assist occasionally, and some of these attend only in th^ afternoon. 
Among them are Presbyterians, InUependonts, Baptists, and Methodists; 
and among the children are some of almost all Protestant denominations, 
and several Catholics. *Yet on the broad ground of the Bible, and the 
practical purposes of the gospel, all meet ifi harmonious concord. Tlie 
most gratifying harmony and unanimity pervade all. the deliberation's’ an<i 
exertions of the teachers, and no complaint either from children or parents 
has reached our cars. It is pleasing to observe tltfe rise of such institutions 
in a country not many years ago under a ^lominimi most unfavourable to 
their growth ; and although at their beginning they may appear incon¬ 
siderable, we trust that the period is not W distant when their influence 
will be powc'fully and beneficially felt throughout South America” 


CH A r. VI .—GO V K It N M K N 1 — R 1<; V E N U E—(: O .M M EIKJ E. 


Thf. government of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres was managed pre¬ 
cisely in the same way as those of the other Spanish colonies already de¬ 
scribed. The salary of the. viceroy was 40,000 doUars; which, after 
deducting the half-year-, and other casualties, was reduced to 30,000 dol¬ 
lars. Those of his assessor, fiscal, and secretary, amounted to 3000 dol¬ 
lars each. He was supreme president of the royal audience of Los Char- 
cas, and of the new royal audience created in 1785, at Buenos Ayres ; he 
exercised the royal vice-patronage ; he approved the nomination of the 
curates; and his jurisdiction extended (in ordinary cases) to the monas¬ 
teries themselves. The elections of magistrates were confirmed by him, 
and the governors of provinces were his sub-delegates. He was the su¬ 
preme head of the police, and superintendant of the post-ofiice, under the 
first -uinister of state, who is post-master-general throughout all the Span¬ 
ish monarchy. The Congress-general of the United Provinces is now com¬ 
posed of deputies from all the provinces, each province being entitled to 
send one deputy for every 15,000 of population. It is pleasing to know 
that the laws, which were for nerly suspended or modified at the caprice of 
the authorities, are now enforced with equity and impartiality; and in the 
selection of individuals to fill situations ofltrast and confidence, the great 
requisites looked for, are knowledge, integrity, and fitness for the situation; 
favour and family influence have not now, as formerly, much to say on 
such \>cca8ion8. However, the greatest and most important of all the 
changes which are taking place among these people, is in point of morals 
and public opinion. The fanaticism, bigotry, ignorance, and moral deprav¬ 
ity, which formerly prevailed in these countries, are now fast disappearing, 
tind giving place to a new order of things, more in accordance with the 
enlightened and improving spirit of the age; education is advancing, and 
VI. . 2 ci 
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tliare is, es|)ecially among the young people, a growing spirit of inquiry 
and improvement, which scarcely any human event can now arrest in its 
•progress. 

Revenue.'} At the head of the royal treasury under the old regime was 
an intendant of the army, ft kind of paymasteP-general, with a salary of 
10,000 dollars, and who presided over the tribunal of accounts, composed 
of three chief accom'ptants. The public revenues were divided into the 
four following branches, namely i*—let. What was paid to the king as su¬ 
perior ; 2d. The duties on commerce; 3d. What the sovereign received 
as head of ^he church ; 4th. What were formerly royal monopolies. The 
produce of these respective branches estimated as follows :— 

First Class* • 

• Dollarg. 


Duties on and ^Iver corne l at Potosi. aaiouutiiig to about per cent. 650,0 )0 
Diitufs gki coint^e, • - - - *■ * 120,000 

Tribute of the Indians, . - - . - 550,000 

. Second Class. 

Alcavala, or excise of four per cent, oil goods sold, - - 395,000 

Minor Duties of Excise, - - - •• 200,(X)0 

Stump Duties, 32,000 

Customs on imports and cxiiorts, _ - - 750,000 

Third Class. 

Produce of bulls of Cruzados, - - - - . 160,000 

Fii*st-fruit« and eeclesiastitial annates, , - - - - 30,000 

Royal ninths of the tithes, - - - - . 72,000 

Fourth Class. 

Monopolies of mercury, tobacco, gunpowder, and pa[w?r, - . 350,000 

The assiento of negroes, _ - - - - 200,000 

On Paraguay tea, (formerly levied i»y the Jesuits), - - _ 600,000 

Other revenues formerly belonging to the Je-suit-s, - - 400,000 

Totid, 4.,399,000 

In British money, ----- £989,775 


« 

From this it appears that the royal revenue received an increase of 900,000 
dollars by the expulsion of the Jesuits, or £202,500 sterling. Of this 
revenue, however, no part went to the parent state, the whole being ab¬ 
sorbed in the expenses of the internal administration of the country; and 
such were the sums needed for supporting this splendid establishment, that 
very little was spared for the purposes of defence or amelioration. Ac¬ 
cording to Humboldt, however, the crowu of Spain derived a clear surplus 
of 700,000 dollars, or £157,500 sterling, from the gross revenue of this 
viceroyalty. The amount of the present revenue is not known. 

Military and Marine Force.} The military force of the republic is 
estimated at 28,000 men; and the naval force amounts to 15 small vessels 
can 7 ing from 7 to 14 guns. 

Commerce and Manufactures.} At the period when this colony was 
founded, the precious metals were the only object of pursuit to adventur¬ 
ers, and the only articles of export. The prospects of immediate affluence 
became toff alluring to such persons ; they disdained to bestow a moment’s 
attention on such objects of inferior importance as the agricultural produc¬ 
tions of the country, and none were raised, but such as from their rarity 
and value were in great demand at home. The culture of the vine and the 
olive, and the establishment of several kinds of manufactures, were pro¬ 
hibited under the severest penalties; for the system pursued by the court 
of Spain, was the same here as in all her colonial dominions, namely, to 
sacrifice the colony for the supposed advantage of the parent state. The 
Juxarics, the clothes, the furniture of the colonists, nay, even their agri- 
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cultural implements, and a considerable quantity of their provisions, were 
imported from Spain, for which they gave in exchange the produce ot their 
mines and plantations. This tradic was carried on exclusivtdy in Spanish, 
bottoms, and wholly confined to the ports of Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, 
in the gulf of Mexico. Fdl' a long time no vessel belonging to the colonists 
was allowed to trade with Europe; and even the commercial intercourse 
between the different colonies was either entirely prohibited, or fettered 
with the most jealous restrictions. At length, in 1774, a free intercourse 
was opened between several of the American provinces; and, in 1778, 
under the ministry of Galvez, seven of the principal Spanish ports, to 
which, in 1778, five others were added, (in place of the solitary port of 
Cadiz,) were permitted to have a free trade with Buenos Ayres and the 
ports of the South Sea.* These regulations, together with the direction of 
Buenos Ayres into an independent viceroyalty, in 1778, gave it importance 
and stability; and from that peiiod, its maritime commerce has sensibly 
and rapidly increased. Previous to 1778, about 12 or 15 registered ves¬ 
sels only, were engaged in the colonial trade of South America, and those 
seldom performed more than one voyage pi three years ; but in 1778 their 
number had increased to 170, and the value of their cargoes amounted to 
£1,958,676 sterling. By the farther encouragement of the trade of 
Buenos ^yres, salted meat and tallow were allowed in the year 1793 to 
be exported duty free; and by this, and other regulations, the trade and 
population of the adjacent provinces were considerably increased. 

The internal commerce of Buenos Ayres, or that carrie<l on with its own 
provinces, is considerable. Of this traffic, the herb of Paraguay forms the 
most important branch : 2,500,000 lbs. of it pass annually into Peru, and 
] ,000,000 lbs. into Chili. It is conveyed in covered waggons drawn by 
oxen, from Santa Fe to Jujuy and Mendoza; and from thence is carried 
on the backs of mules to Potosi, La Paz, Peru, and Cjiili. In Paraguay, 
the price of this article is 4 dollars, or 18#. per arroba of 25 lbs. At Po¬ 
tosi, however, the price is more than double, and increases as it proceeds 
north. Immense droves of cattle pass annually into Peru; and 60,000 
mules of two years old, are annually purchased in the viceroyalty, for that 
country. The greatest part of European commodities consumed in Chili, 
are drawn from Buenos Ayres. A considerable commerce is also earned 
on with the independent tribes that sunvmnd the viceroyalty, particularly 
with the Pampas and Puelches. Some gold of a very superior quality, 
which is supposed to be collec.ed among the mountains and upland springs 
o« the banks of the Uruguay, has been lately brought to Buenos Ayres by 
the Indians, who contrive to barter it with the Anglo-Americans or other 
foreign merchants. 


CHAP. VI.—PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

Buenos Ayres.2 Buenos Ayres the cap^al is situated in 34“ 36' 28" S. lat. 
and 67“ 24' W. long. It extends along the "S. side of the La Plata, and 
derives its name from the peculiar salubrity of its climate. It was originally 
founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535 ; and in 1620 was erected 
into a •bishopric, and constituted the capital of a province of the same 
name. The city is built with great regularity and neatness, and is water¬ 
ed by several small streams, which discharge themselves into the La Plata. 
Taste and opulence arc displayed both in the streets and houses; which 
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latter are generally built of bricks or chalk, with flat roofs, but seldom 
exceed one story in height. Many of them have parapet-walls on the top 
wfrom three to four feet high; and those of the more wealthy inhabitants, 
have a vestibule, and a court surrounded by the apartments. The interior 
6f the houses, however, corfespond but very ill with their external appear¬ 
ance. During summer, the rooms are covered with Indian netting; and 
in winter, with European carpets: but from the indolence of the inhabi¬ 
tants, they are seldom kept clean, and that part of the town which is prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by mestizoes and negroes, is nothing but a receptacle of 
filth. Alnjost every house is surrounded with a garden, and many have 
balconies withf lattice work for containing shrubs and flowers. The prin¬ 
cipal square, or parade, which is very spacious, faqes the La Plata, and is 
surrounded with superb buildings. On one side, fronting the river, is the 
c^tle, which, considered as a' post of military importance, is very insignifi¬ 
cant.* ,lt contains the palace and a royal chapel. On the opposite side 
stands the town-hall, and on the west side, the cathedral, which is a new 
and a spacious structure,'built on the site of the former, which had become 
ruinous. The cathedral has a cupola and portico of veiy elegant work¬ 
manship, with three naves, besides several chapels; and had cost, in 1798, 
500,000 dollars, and would cost an equal sum to complete it. The church 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits, is a largo and splendid building, but is 
now used as the cathedral, and is intended for a university when the now 
cathedral shall be completed. The chnrches of St Francis, and the con¬ 
vent of St Mary, are built with a cupola and steeple, ne.u’ly in the same 
style as the new cathedral. The church of St John, which is on the skirts 
of the town, is appropriated to the Christian Indians. The other public 
buildings are, two hospitals, one for men, and ai. ether for women; an 
orphan hospital ; a foundling hos])ital; and a college, where grammar, 
jihilosophy, and theology, are taught. The chapter of the cathedral con¬ 
sists of a bishop, whose annual revenue is about ^0,000 dollars, three dig¬ 
nitaries, and two canons. Besides these, there are in the city abo 'n 13G 
ecclesiastics, independent of four monasteries of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and of the Fathers of Mercy and of Bethlehem, ana tivo nunneries. For 
three leagues round the city, the environs present a beautiful and well- 
cultivated country, full of gardens and groves, and diversified with fields 
of wheat and maize. Here almost every person in easy circumstances has 
his quinta or country-house, and a largo garden. Beyond these fields arc 
immense meadows covered with constant verdure, and filled with innu¬ 
merable herds of oxen and wild horses. Authors differ so widely in thdir 
estimates of the population of this city, that it is impossible to determine 
it. According to Azara, the population is 40,000; Helms estimated it 
at from 25,000 to 30,000 ; the estimate of Estalla is the same with that of 
Azara, one-half of which he says are Spaniards and Creoles. Sir Home 
Popham estimates it as high as 70,000 inhabitants, including the suburbs 
and immediate vicinity. BuenosfAyres owes its chief importance to its 
having been the capital of the* viceroyalty, and the chief road by which 
European goods pass into the interior, and the port whence the me^llic 
treasures of Peru and Potosi are shipped for Europe. 

Cordova.'] This is a tolerably large city, in the province of Tuvuman, 
and capital of a district of the same name. It was founded in 1573, and 
is situated 468 miles N.W. of Buenos Ayres, on the road to Potosi and 
Lima, in a marshy but rich and fertile soil, on the small stream of the 
rrimero, which is lost in the sands to the S.E. It is a bishop’s sec, and 
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has several ecclesiastical establishments, as well as an university, and a 
seniiiiary for young gentlemen. The Spanish inhabitants amount to 1500, 
with about 4000 negroes. They ai-e chiefly employed in tilling the, 
ground, and manufacturing cloth, both of cottoik and wool, which they 
send to Peru. The cathedlal is a handsome edifice ; and the market-place 
is spacious, and adorned with large buildings. The streets are cleaner 
than those of Buenos Ayres, being all well-paved. S. lat. 32“ 10', and W. 
long. 63“ 30'. • 

Meiidoza.~\ Mendoza lies on the E. side of the Andes, about 1000 
miles W. from Buenos Ayres, and is, from its position, one of the most 
secluded places in South America. • The climate is decidedly \)etter than 
that of the plains of La Plata ; and it possesses every advantage necessary 
to insure its prosperity, except facility of communication with other 
countries. • , 

The other chief towns in this viceroyalty are theibllowing, namely.: 


Corriente/i, 480 miles N. of Buenos Ayres; population, 4',500; S. lat. a7“ 27' 21“ • 


W. long. 58" 25'. 

Muldontuloi 

Colonia, — 

Snnta Fe, — 

f'iUarica, — 

'Cupiata, — 

( 'Candelaria, — 

San Ju<jo del Esteru, — 
San alujuel, — 

Salla, — 

Jujuy, — 

Santa (Cruz, 


San JiHin dc la Fronlara, 


founded in 17S0, S. lat. 

- 1670,- 

-1578,- 

- 1570, - 

- 1640,- 

■ 1627, - 

■ 1570, -- 

■ 1549,- 

- 1582,- 

. 1593, - 

1575, - 


34“ 

;h» 

31" 

25“ 

25" 

27“ 

27’ 

27“ 

24" 

23" 

17" 

32". 


5.3' 12". 
26' Kr'. 
40' 29". 
48' 55'. 
21' 4.5". 
26' 46". 
46'. 

25. 

15. 

5. 

49' 44/'. 


CIlAl*. V.-11E1>UBL1C OF PAll.\GUAY 

As a supplementary article to our account of the United Provinces of 
South America, we must devote a brief space to the province of Paraguay, 
which by act of the 24th September, 1826. declared itself a free and inde¬ 
pendent state; although, it will in all probability reunite itself with the 
Buenos Ayrean provinces on the death of its present political chief. 

Ibis republic is situated between the parallels of 24" and 27" 30' S. lat. 
Iv >8 divided on the N. and N.E. from Brazil by the Xexuy and Parana; 
and on the S.E. and S. from Buenos Ayres by the Paraguay. Its extent 
from N.E. to S.W. is about 380 miles; and its surface at 10,000 square 
leagues, and since the expulsion of the Jesuits, there is added to it the 
inconsiderable district that lies between the Parana and the Uraguay, where 
a part of the missions of this order is stated to have been established. The 
population, small in regard to its surfaces consists of whites, blacks, and a 
mixed race. The first class comprises slo Spaniards, and the remainder, 
being Creoles, forms seven-tenths. The Indians compose about another 
tenth ; while the mixed race and the blacks make up the other two-tenths. 
The country is divided into 8 departments and 28 municipalities. Its ca¬ 
pital is the city of Assumption. It is situated 18 miles above the junction 
of the upper mouth of the Pilcomayo with the Paraguay. It contains a 
few Spanish families, and several thousands of Indians and Mestizoes. 
From Buenos Ayres large boats arrive at Assumption, after a voyage of 
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two or three months. Near it is a lake, remarkflhle for liaving a very ele¬ 
vated rock, 600 feet high, in the middle of it, resembling an obelisk. 

It was about the year 1810 that the Creoles first imbibed a taste for the 
principles of liberty. Jhe new government of Buenos Ayres had des¬ 
patched an expedition for tke purpose of vindicilting its authority, and de¬ 
posing the governor of Paraguay. To oppose it, the Paraguarians collected 
an army of 6,000 men, and finally succeeded in expelling the intruders 
from their province. Daring .their stay, however, the Buenos Ayres 
general, Belgrano, was busily infusing notions of independence into the 
minds of the Creole officers. Though unable to entertain any just opinions 
on the subj'ecliof liberty, they reaolved»during the year 1811 to unite and 
make common cause against the Spaniards, whom they had always detested. 
'I'liey boldly proceeded to the governor’s house, which they entered, with 
pistols in their hands, and areested him. No blood was shed; and the 
nhxt.mprning beheld two of the conspirators united with him in the go- 
vernmJiit, of which the first act was to call a congress. Subsequently a 
junta was appointed, whifih, without delay, declared the independence of 
the new republic. The ministry consisted of a president, two assessors, 
and a secietary, to which last office Doctor Francia was appointed. The 
history of the revolution of Paraguay is, in fact, nothing more than that of 
Doctor Francia himself. On the separation of the congress, after having 
appointed the junta. Doctor Francia became the soul of the nedr govern¬ 
ment. ^ An adjustment was made with Buenos Ayres, but Francia’s policy 
was inimical to a close alliance with any of the other states; and he soon 
showed that it was his resolution to isolate the country. In a succeeding 
congress he succeeded in getting himself appointed dictator for life; and 
in point of absolute authority, he is without a rival at this moment in tlie 
most despotic countries of Asia itself. 



THE 


CISPLATINE REPUBLIC; 


OR 

BANDA ORIENTAL. 


After a iong and mutually devastating struggle betwixt Brazil and Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, for the possession of Monte Video and the Banda Oriental, 
the dis])ute was terminated by treaty of the 27th August, 1828, declaring 
the entire independence of the debateable territory, and erecting the whole 
into a republic, of wliich the town of Monte Video is the capital. 

The ten-itory, called the Banda Oriental, is situated betwixt the south¬ 
ern parallels of 32'* liy and 35". The Spaniards gave it this appellation, 
signifying ‘ the Eastern frontier’ or ‘ boundary,’ because to them it bounded 
on the N. with Brazil or Portuguese America; while the Brazilians be¬ 
stowed on it the appellation of Ckplalina on account of its lying N. of 
the llio de la Plata. The river Uruguay divides this district into two 
parts, which are distinguished from each other as the liunda Oriental 
and Banda Occidental, or the Eastern and Western Banda. The 
latter country, however, is nominally, at least, incorporated with the 
republic of Buenos Ayres, forming the provinces of Entrerios and 
Corrientes. 

The southern frontier of the Banda Oriental stretches the lengtii of 
335 miles along the liio de la Plata; on the E. it stretches along the 
Aflantic, for 240 miles, to the llio Grande do Sul de San Pedro, 
'rhe Brazilian territory bounds it on the N.; and the Uruguay on the 
W. Its superficies may be estimated at 10,500 geographical square 
miles; and its population at 175,000 souls, chiefly of Spanish descent. 
The principal mountains are, the Cochilla Grande de los Tapes, and 
a part of the Serra do Mar; the prindpal river is the -Rio Negro, a 
tributary of the Uraguay. Its capital, ^onte Video, is situated on the 
N. bank of the La Plata, near the mouth, in 34" 54' 48" S. lat. Its 
port is good, and its environs fertile; its population, in 1822, %vas 
16,000 souls. 

When the Spanish provinces threw off" the yoke of the mother-coun¬ 
try, the court of Rio de Janeiro, taking advantage of some alleged 
incursions made on its territory by Artigas and other chiefs, seized on 
*the town of Monte Video, and occupied the left banks of the Rio de 
lu Plata and Uruguay. Against this proceeding the Buenos Ayreans 
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protested,*aml after a long and disastrous siegfe, they succeeded in re¬ 
covering Monte Video in 1814. In 1821 the Biazilians retook it, and 
the better to preserve it from again falling into the hands of the re¬ 
publicans, they forthwith declared it to be an independent republic, 
iederatively allied to Brasni. This arrangemlnt, of course, dissatisfied 
the Buenos Ayreans, who immediately blockaded the town from the 
lanjl side, and betwixt its two belligerent protectors, Monte Video was 
threateneil with utter destruction, until the above-mentioned treaty was 
concluded, by which its complete independence of either party was ex¬ 
pressly sti|)ulated. 



CHILI 


Bouniariex and Extent^ Cliili is bounded «a the N. by the "district of 
Attacames, belonging to Buenos Ayres, and which separates it from. Peru*; 
on the E. by the Andes, which, in their whole meridional extent, s^arate 
it from the Buenos Ayres, and from several tribes pf unconquered savages ; 
on the S. by Araucauia, and a tract of mountains and barren wilds, and a 
narrow strait which separates the main lan^ from the island of Chilue and 
its dependent isles , and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. Within these 
bounds, Chi'i stretches in a <livect lino 17 degrees of latitude, or 1020 
geographical miles, equal to 1180 British miles, namely, from the 24-th to 
the 41st degree of south latitude, or to the 43d degree if the whole 
Chilian archipelago is included. But the meridional extent is actually 
1200 British miles between its remotest extremities, and making allowance 
for the declination from a straight line. Its breadth is various, being de¬ 
termined by the greater or less distance of the Andes from the sea. Be¬ 
tween the parallels of 24" and 32", its breadth varies from 120 to 180 
British miles ; from that to the .37th degree, it is about 210 British miles; 
and its greatest breadth, from thence to the archipelago of Chiloe, does 
not exceed 230 British miles. Molina estimates its length from north to 
south at 1260 geographical miles, or 1450 British miles, by 300 British 
miles of medial breadth; and its superficies at 378,000 geugraphi(;al square 
miles, or 522,000 British square miles, a prodigious exaggeration, even 
though both sides of the Andes, Araucania, and the Puelches, their eastern 
neighbours, should be included. In both Ovalle’s and Molina’s maps of 
Chili, the large province of Cuyo, or Mendoza, is included ; but this large 
rlistrict now belongs to the Buenos Ayres republic. The fact is, that 
Cliil' is merely a long narrow stripe of territory, comprehending the Andes 
ai)'*. the coast, and its whole superficies will not amount to one half of 
Molina’s estimate, followed by Pinkerton and others. The whole super¬ 
ficies has been accurately calculated by Mr Oltmanns, and found not to 
exceed 22,574 square leagu< s of 25 to the degree, or 173,000 British 
square miles, exclusive of Araucania,.and other districts inhabited by inde¬ 
pendent Indiana, from the 37th to the 41|t degree of S. lat.; which, at an 
average of 200 British miles in breadtlf cannot exceed 78,000 square 
miles, making a total of 250,000 British square miles and upwards. 

revisions, Natural and Political.~^ Chili is a plain of vast extent from 
N. to S., rising gradually from the sea as it approaches the Andes on the E • 
This sloping plain is intersected, watered, and fertilized, by innumerable 
streams, or to speak more coreectly, torrents descending westward from 
^the bounding ridges of the Cordilleras. The natural divisions of Chili are 
three, namely: Chili proper—the Andes—and the islands. Chili proper, 
comprehended betuaen the Andes and the sea, and measuring upwards of 
VI. .• 2 H 
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100, and sometimes 150 miles in breadth, is divided into two equal por¬ 
tions* namely, the maritime and midland. Three chains of mountains, 
parallel to the Andes, intersect the maritime part. The midland portion 
Js a plain nearly uniform, ^terspersed with a fgw solitary hills.—The An- 
dine division, which belongs to Chili, and which comprises both sides of 
the chain, is of great breadth, frequently upwards of 120 British miles. 
This division contains a vast nupiber of contiguous and very lofty moun¬ 
tains, exhibiting in its various and diversified scenery, whatever is wild, 
grand, beautiful, and picturesque.—The islands belonging to Chili, are the 
Coquemhanes^ Mugillon, Totoral, a.nA Pajora, which remain desert; Ca- 
rama, merely a rock; the two islands of Juan Fernandez, denominated 
Isda de Tkrrf , or Shore-island, and Masafuera,ifi\\ic\x is the largest, and 
inhabited *by a few Spaniards; Quirequina and Talca, near Conception; 
Mocha, on the c&st of Araucania, upwards of 60 miles in circuihference, 
handsome and fertile," But abandoned by the Spaniards; and the archi¬ 
pelago of Chihe, whiclj, with that of Chounes, dependant on it, which 
comprehends 82 islands, some of which are occupied by Spaniards ami 
Indians; Chiloe, the largest of these, gives name to the archipelago.— 
All these islands, with the exception of Juan Fernandez, are on the 
coast. 

The political divisions of Chili are two, namely: Spanish Chili, and 
Araucania, or Independent Chili. Spanish Chili comprehends all the tract 
from the Rio Salado to the Biobio; and Araucania comprehends all the 
tract to the south of that stream. Spanish Chili, comprehending 13 d»!- 
grees of latitude, or from the 24th to the 37tb degree of S. lat., was for¬ 
merly divided into the thirteen folhn^ing provinces, namely: 
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« 

PROVINCES. 

■^8 

S'!* 

te 

s'i 

:r 

■1 

CAPITALa 

S. LcUitudes. 

f 

(\iplapo. 

lEn 

El 

Copiapo, 

27“ 10' 

71“ 5' 1.5 ' 

Coqiiiinbo^ 

70 

45 

CoquimbOy 

29" 54' 40" 

71" 19' 15" 

Quillota) 

25 

21 

Q.utUota) 

.22“ 42' 

71" 

Acoiica$;a[i, 

76 

73 

Aconcafjiip. 

.22" 18' 

09“ 56' 

Melipilla, 

11 

23 

IMelipilla, 

ar 30' 

70" 42 

Nantiufo. 

11 

20 

Santiago) 

3S" 10' 

09" 46' 


40 


Karieagiia, 

.24" 18 

70“ 10' 

Calchaaua, 

-13 


San FernaiKlo, 

341’ 30' 

70" 34' 

Mauli, 

44 


San Augustin, 

35" 18' 

70“ 48 

1 

H 


Nombre de Jesus, 

3.5“ 58' 

72“ 88' 

ChiUaiiy 

12 


San Bartholomew, 

35“ 54' 

71“ 80 

Pucbacays 

12 


Conception, 

36” 40 10" 

73“ if 

HuilquiUmu, 

12 

•26 

Huilquilimu. 




\t, \» divided Into 3 intendencie* namely ; La Conception, Cojuimbo and Santi (go; 
and these are subdivided into 22 disti^ets. 


CHAP. I.—HISTORY. 

The Peruvians conquered some of the northern districts of Chili; and, 
when the Spaniards became masters of Peru, they received from tbe’incas 
those parts of it which owned their authority. Almagro. who had assisted* 
I izarro m the conquest of Peru, advanced with an igpny into Chili; but. 
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before be bad proceeded f^r, be was obliged to return to defcnif his rights 
against Pizarro, who was usurping the sole power of the Peruvian domi¬ 
nions. During the civil wars in Peru, Almagro lost his life, and Pizarro.* 
in the year 1540, despatcl^ed Valdivia, or Baldivla, against Chili, to ex¬ 
tend the empire on that side, and to make himself master of the riches said 
to be in the possession of the Chilesians. Valdivia no sooner arrived on 
the frontiers, than he was opposed by several of the caciques or chiefs, 
who encountered him with great bravery,* but were unable to prevent him 
from advancing to the valley of Mapocho. In this valley, which was ex¬ 
tremely fertile and populous, he founded a city which he called Santiago; 
and in the neighbourhood of this cify were several gold rainhs in which he 
forced the natives to werk. The haughty Chilesians, to whom liberty had 
already been endeared, could not patiently sj^bmit to such oppression; be¬ 
fore the city was finished, they attacked the Spaniards, and were wuh 
difficulty repulsed ; but having, afterwards, by a false report of rich fliines 
to be found at a small distance, drawn a party of Spaniards into an ambus¬ 
cade, the whole were cut off, except their commander and a negro, who 
escaped only by the speed of their horsdb. When the civil wars broke 
out in Peru, Valdivia was recalled, and, dissensions having taken place 
between the lieutenants whom he had left to govern in his absence, the 
Indians ttfok this advantage of again attacking the Spaniards, and were 
with difficulty prevented from destroying the new built city, till Valdivia 
arrived with fresh troops, attacked and obliged them to give way. Fol¬ 
lowing his advantage, ho overran a great part of the country, and founded 
the city of Conception, on a bay of the South sea; the city Imperial, on a 
plain at the confluence of two rivers; and Villarica, near the foot of tlie 
Andes. 

Tlie Indians plainly perceiving that the Spaniards intended to take pos¬ 
session of the whole country, and that they must either drive them from 
their usurpations, or become their slaves, having likewise become more 
familiar both with the arms and persons of their invaders, and ascertaining 
that, in spite of their artificial thunder, they were vulnerable like other 
mortals, resolved on a general uisurrection. Intelligence of this movement 
having reached Valdivia, he immediately repaired to the valley of Araccea, 
which was inhabited by the most intrepid tribe of Chilesians, and where 
the Indians, though attacked sooner th m they expected, had nevertheless 
assembled to the number of thirteen or fourteen thousand, under the com¬ 
ma' d of Caupolican their i-rave countryman. Valdivia’s troops forced 
teem to retire, but could not disperse them, and, for several days, they 
maintained a kind of running fight. At length Caupolican, with a degree 
of military sagacity which would not have disgraced the most expert Eu¬ 
ropean, resolved to divide his army into bodies of 1000 each, and with them 
to attack the Spaniards alternately, so that when one body was fatigued, 
another might advance with unabated viaour, and prevent them from en¬ 
joying a moment’s relaxation. 'Ehia str^agem had the desired effect; the 
Spaniards withstood them seven or eight hours, but were at lengtii obliged 
to give way ; not a Spaniard was left alive, except Valdivia himself, who 
was made prisoner and reserved for a more dreadful death. In what man¬ 
ner thb Indians killed him, or what tortures he experienced, is not agreed; 
some relate that melted gold was poured down his throat; others that a 
chief, exasperated at the oflfei-s he made to induce them to spare his life, 
beat out his brains with a club. But whatever was the mode of his death, 
we may be certain»that the Indians would be little disposed to show lenity 
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to one in whom their country had found so fornudable an enemy. Valdi¬ 
via’s Reutenant, Villagra, being informed of the overthrow of the Spaniards, 
•speedily collected the Spanish troops from different parts of the country, 
and, with several thousands of his Indian alli^, marched to avenge his 
countryman’s defeat. Caupolican again evinced his military skill; ho re¬ 
treated before the Spaniards, who followed him till they were advanced in 
the •woods too far to make any use of their cavalry, when, putting out de¬ 
tachments to take possession of the passes in their rear, and, directing his 
men not to fight at a distance, but to rush immediately to close quarters, he 
advanced with fiiry to the attack, and again obtained a complete victory; 2,500 
Spaniards andfconferlerate Indians fell on the spot. Caupolican now ad¬ 
vanced to the city of Conception, and, finding it abandoned, burnt it to the 
ground. This chief ultimately was taken by the Spaniards, and put to 
death. But the Chilesians, though they had lost their general, had not 
lost fheir courage, nor their hatred of their invaders. Hostilities continued 
fifty years with increasing fury and animosity, at the end of which period, 
the Indians had regained almost the whole of their country, taken many 
Spanish towns, put to death all the inhabitants except the women, and left 
to the Spaniards only a few nairow settlements along the coasts. 

The Dutch, having learned that the Spaniards were abhoiTed by the 
Chilesians, and that they were nearly expelled from the country, despatched 
a considerable force under admiral Brewer, to endeavour to acquire the 
friendship of the Indians, and, after having assisted them in exterminating 
the Spaniards, to attempt, with the consent of the inhabitants, to foriii 
settlements in the country. The Chilesians, at first, believing the offer of 
the Dutch to be disinterested, joined their troops to the admiral’s; but 
Brewer dying soon after, and tlie Dutch showing, in a short time, that 
they valued gold no less than the Spaniards, the natives refused any lunger 
to co-operate with Ihem. They were therefore obliged to abandon their 
attempt; and, since that period, the Spaniards have had only the natives 
to contend with, who still, for the most part, retain their freedom. An 
Araucanian ambassador constantly resided at Santiago during the dominion 
of Spain,—the only instance in the history of America, in which the equa¬ 
lity of the native race was recognized by European settlers. 

In the recent commotions of Spanish America, Chili had its sbai'e. At 
first, the revolution in favour of the independents in 1810, was effected 
without any interruption of the general tranquillity, and the government 
fell peaceably into the hands of the chief Creolian families. It was, how¬ 
ever, afterwards brought under subjection by the royalists sent from Lima; 
but a detachment having been despatched to the aid of the inhabitants from 
Buenos Ayres, the royalists were defeated in the battle of Maypq, in 1818, 
and the country is at present in a state of absolute independence. * 


CHAP. II.—I»HYSICAL FEATURES. 

The grand belt of the Andes separates Chili from (the 
viceroyalty of La Plata; and is of great breadth, being stated by Molina 
at 120 mil^. The perpetual snow of these mountains renders them a 
sublime and interesting spectacle to the inhabitants of the plains. Between 
the 24th and 23d degrees of S. lot. the Andes are wholly desert; south 
of that parallel, they are studded with little vales and excellent pastures, 
delightfully watered with a superabundance of streams rolled down from 
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their stupendous rocks anJ transverse rid^. There are about eight or 
nine passe* leading over these mountains to the £.; the most frequdhted 
being that which leads from Aconcagua to Cuyo, a^ourney of eight days, * 
like those over the Alps in*Switzerland, on shelves in the perpendicular 
rocks hanging over the profound abysses, through which wind the rivei-s* 
Chilli and Mendoza. Mules are used, but travellers are often obliged to 
proceed on foot. Some small plains are, found, where the Incas, when 
they subdued Cuyo and Northern Chili, constructed little houses of stone. 

The highest mountains of Chili m'e, Maiifla, in S. lat. 28“ 45'; Tupttn- 
galo, 33" 24'; Descabesado, 35"; Blanquillo, 35“ ¥; Lonsavi, 35" Siy; 
Chilian, 36“; and Corcobado, 43". Molina had not an opportunity of 
taking the altitudes of the above mountains, but the Spaniards and Chilese 
suppose them to be upwards of 20,000 feet above the sea: the fewest part 
is in Copiapo. In Lentin’s scale of the elevation of mountains, Descab»- 
sado is next to Chimborazo, and is equal to it in Molina’s opinion.^* 'But 
as Molina never saw Chimborazo, and Descabesadp from bis account seems 
to have been scaled, we must be allowed to demur at his opinion. In the 
parallel of 33’, if of the same elevation wfth Chimborazo, the cold on its 
summit must be much more severe, and it must also be covered with pep- 
potual snow ,it a much lower elevation, and must therefore bo far more 
difhcult of ascent than its supposed rival. It has hitherto been found im¬ 
possible for human foot to arrive at the summit of Chimborazo; and if 
Descabesado be of the same elevation, those who were so fortunate as to 
surmount its soaring summit, have accomplished a task much more arduous 
than that of a Condamine, a Humboldt, or a Saussure, and have attained 
the highest ground ever trodden by man. The summit is described as be¬ 
ing flat, anti forming a complete square, each side being six miles long, 
having in the middle a lake of extreme depth, which, as far as can be 
judged from present appearances, has been the crater of an ancient volcano. 
A number of marine shells, either petrified or calcined, and probably pro¬ 
duced by water, have been observed. The elevated plain of Uspallata, 50 
miles in length, and 6 miles in breadth, is surmounted by another plain, 
on which rise Aniline summits of such altitude, as to be visible at San 
Luige, 360 miles distant, says Molina. The distance, however, on the 
map, is 245 miles, or 115 miles less. The elevation of these summits, 
however, must bo prodigious, if really visible at such a distance. These 
enormous heights, which require a whole summer-day to pass them, are 
C 0 m]. osed of black masses of indurated clay, in which are inchased many 
rou id and smooth pebbles bearing every appearance of having been rolled 
in watei’. The same surprising circumstance has been observed in the ad¬ 
jacent province of Cuyo. According to Molina, Chili presents every ap¬ 
pearance of having been once covered with the ocean. Even on the sum¬ 
mits of the loftiest Andine peaks, various marine substances have been 
found. The three parallel chains of macitime mountains, and the hills by 
which they are tmited to the Andes, in fact, all the ramifications of this 
great antediluvian chain, seem to have been formed successively by the 
waters of the ocean, or, in other words, to be of Neptunian origin. The 

* In the atiore estimate of the elevation of the Chilian Amies, Molina flatly contra¬ 
dicts Ulloa, who maintained that their height was not above one-seventh of that of the 
Andes of Quito. As Ulloa never visited Chili, and consetiueutijr wrote either from 
mere report or unsupported coiijectiiie, whereas Molina was a native of the province, 
and devoted his time and his taints to its history and descripyioii, his authority muA 
be considered by every reasonable person as superior to that of Ulloa at least. 
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interior a&ucture of the Andes themselves, equ^ in antiquity to the glohe 
itself, presents a very different origin. This majestic ridge rises rapidly, 

• only forming a very small angle with its base; the ordinary form being 
pyramidal, surmounted'at intervals by little elevations of a conical form, 
*or small peaks, and as it were crystallized. Their internal structure con¬ 
sists of large primitive quartz, diftering very little in their general configu¬ 
ration. Marine bodies are never found in these primitive rocks.^ Ibe 
main ridge runs parallel with "two other ridges ot smaller elevation on 
either side, and at the distance of from 25 to 30 miles. On the exterior 
sides of tltgse lateral ridges, are other ramifications of little height, and 
wliose direction is not uniform. 

Volcanoes. 4’c.3 Volcanoes abound in Chili. ,Of these, fourteen are 
in a state ef perpetual combination, and all of them belong to the main 
rjdge of the Andos. Their names are the following, proceeding from north 
to soujAi: Copiapo, Coquimbo, Limari, Aconcagua, Santiago, Maypo, Pe- 
teroa, Chilian, 'I'ucapel, Calloqui, Chinal, Chignal, Rancho, Iluanattca. 
The volcano of Osorna’ is in the Andes of Araucania, or Indejiendent 
Chili. The most violent of the*B volcanoes, is that of Peteroa, which, on 
the 3d of December 1762, opened a new crater, splitting into two parts, 
or contiguous mountains, for many miles. The tremendous noise was 
heard throughout Chili, but no earthquake followed. The ashe» and lava 
filled the adjacent valleys, and caused an inundation for two days in the 
river Tiugerica. A fragment of a mountain falling on the great river 
Lontua, totally stopped its course for ten days, and the stagnated waters 
having formed a large lake, which still exists, finally opened a passage and 
inundated the neighbouring country. The lava and ashes of these volca¬ 
noes seldom or never fall without the limits of the Andes. Among the 
midland and maritime mountains, only two volcanoes are found: one near 
the mouth of the liapel river, which is small, and emits at intervals a little 
smoke; the other is the great volcano of Fillarica, clearly visible at 150 
miles distance; it appears insulated, but is supposed to be joined at its 
base with the Andes, which are at a small distance fi-om it. It lies near a 
lake of the same name, in Araucania; and the summit, which burns per¬ 
petually, is covered with eternal snows; but the sides, to the extent of 14 
miles, are shaded with the most enchanting forests, clothed with unfading 
verdure, and watered by innumerable crystalline streams. 

As volcanoes and earthquakes are generally connected, these latter arc 
very frequent in Chili. There are two of its provinces, however, which 
would appeal' to be almost totally exempted from their destructive ravages, 
namely, Copiapo and Coquimbo. While other parts of Chili have been 
violently agitated by earthquakes, the shocks have been but slightly felt in 
these two provinces, although snbteiTanean noises are often heard as in 
Tuenman. Slight earthquakes are felt three or four times a-year; but 
since the arrival of the Spaniards,,there have been only five of any conse¬ 
quence to the year 1782, a perioa of 244 years; namely, those of 1570, 
1647^.1657, 1730, and 1751. The two former were not productive ot 
much mischief; the third overwhelmed a great part of Santiago; the fourth 
produced an inundation of the sea which beat down the walls of Concep¬ 
tion ; the fifth was immediately preceded by slight shocks and the appear' 
auce of a ball of fire darting from the Andes to the sea. It completely 
overwhelmed Conception, and destroyed all the fortresses and villages be¬ 
tween the 34th and 40th degrees of S. lat. Its course was from N. to .S.; 
and slight tremors, at intervals of 15 and 23 minutes, were felt for tho 
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space of a month after tfce earthquake. Only seven persons!' perished, 
there being always a warning noise, or vibration of the air; the shocks are 
not vertical, but horizontal. 

JUvers and LakesT] There are about 123 rivtfrs in Chili, which dis¬ 
charge themselves by 52 mouths into the Pacific ocean. The principal* 
of these ai-e the Mauli, the Biobio (which is two miles broad), the Cauten, 
the Tollen, the Valdivia or CallacaUa, the Chivin, the Rio JBueno, and 
the Sinfondo, which, with some others, di-e navigable for a considerable 
extent for ships of the line. Their courses are very rapid to the maritime 
mountains, where they are retarded by the nature of the groupd. They 
swell to their greatest height about* the end of September,* when it has 
been remarked that somg of them rise most in the morning, others at mid¬ 
day, and others towards evening. At no time, however, do they so much 
overflow their banks as to lay the adjacent country under* water. 

The lakes are of two kinds, salt and fresh. Of the former, are th^ lakes 
of Bucalemu, Caguil, and Bojeruca, situated in the marshes of the Spanish 
provinces. The latter belong to the inland provi'nces; they are the Re- 
daguel, the Aculeu, and the Taguatagua, also the Lauqiten and Nahuel- 
gapi in Araucania; the former of which has a beautiful conical hill rising 
from its centre, and is the source of the river Tolten. The latter is 80 
miles in circumference, and gives rise to a river of the same name, which 
falls into the Patagonian sea. 

Climale and Seasons,"^ The climate of Chili is delightful and salubri¬ 
ous, and the four seasons are as regular as in Europe, though in an in- 
versed order, being in the southern hemisphere. Spring commences on 
the 21st of September; summer on the 21st of December; autumn on the 
21st of March; and winter at our summer-solstice, or 21st of June. From 
the commencement of spring to the middle of autumn, the sky is constantly 
serene between 24'* and 36° S. lat., it being rare that rain falls during that 
period. The rains begin in the middle of April, and continue with greater 
or less intervals till the end of August. In the northern provinces of Co- 
piapo and (yoquimbo, little itiin falls ; but in the middle provinces, there 
are three or four days’ rain alternating with fifteen or twenty dry days; 
and in the southern provinces, the rain sometimes continues nine or ten 
days uninterruptedly. In Copiapo and Coquimbo, the comparative want 
of vain la compensated by very copious dews. The transitions from heat 
to cold, and vice vei-sa, are moderate, and their extremes are equally un¬ 
known. The air is so much cooled by sea-breezes on the one hand, and 
bjf the winds from the Andes on the other, that no one perspires in the 
shade. In the interior, where the heat is greatest, Reaumur’s thermometer 
seldom exceeds 45°, and in winter it very rarely sinks below the freezing 
point. Snow, except on the 4ndes, is very uncommon; is entirely un¬ 
known on the coast; and though sometimes it falls in the middle districts. 


it often melts ere it reaches the ground, ^d is seldom known to lie above 
one day. On the Andes, however, from April to November —which is the 
rainy season on the plains—snows fall so abundantly, as to render the 
passes wholly Impracticable for the greater part of the year, river Is 
ever frozen in Chili. Thunder Vs unknown, except amid tUe Andos. The 
winds, in Chili, are considered by the inhabitants, as infallible indications 
of the weather, and serve them as barometers. The southern wimis, 
coming directly from the antarctic pole, are cold, attended with fair 
•weather; the northern winds, on the contrary, are hot and humid; and, 
on the E. of the Andes are move suffocating than the Sirocco. The S. 
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wind pre'^aiis while the sun is in the southei^ hemisphere. It relaxes 
about noon, and is then supplanted for two or three hours by a fresh 
breeze from the sea, which, from its returning regularly, is called the me¬ 
ridian-breeze, and the clock of the peasants. In . the aftei-noon, the south 
Vind returns ; and, at middight, it is once more succeeded by the above- 
mentioned breeze. The E. wind is seldom, felt in Chili, and its history 
records only one hurricane. Fiery meteors are frequent, proceeding from 
the Andes to the sea. The aurbra australis seldom appears. One of the 
largest of these phenomena happened in 1640, and remained visible from 
February tp April. 

Soil and Produce.'] The soil of Chili is in nothing inferior to the cli¬ 
mate. It is not, however, equally fertile in every part, but improves as 
we advance from the coast to the Andes. The valleys of the Andes are 
spperior, in this respect, to the middle districts ; and these latter excel the 
marnipie tract. The soil of this last often resembles the fat land of Bo¬ 
logna, being of a reddish brown, friable, tender, mixed with a little clay or 
marl, and sometimes presenting white or brown pebbles, arsenical and 
martial pyrites, with shells, madripores, and other marine productions. 
That of the midland and Andine vales, is of a yellowish black, porous, 
friable, soft, often gravelly, and sprinkled with pyrites, flints, and decom¬ 
posed marine bodies. Both of these soils are very deep, as may be ob¬ 
served in the water courses. The soil every where indicates the former 
presence of the sea ; and Molina has produced proofs that it is still retir¬ 
ing. An extraordinary warmth every where pervades the sml, and brings 
to perfection those tropical fruits which are only indigenous in the torrid 
zone. The depth and richness of the vegetable mould, its great internal 
heat, and the innumerable crystalline streams which water the surface, 
render unnecessary the use of artificial manures; and experience has 
taught the husbandman of Chili, their being superfluous, if not injurious. 
The fermentation and putrefaction of manure, has been supposed to gene¬ 
rate and multiply vermin destructive to grain in the blade. From these, 
Chili is entirely exempted; and it is alleged as a well known and estab¬ 
lished fact, that the lands of Santiago, though constantly cultivated and 
cropped for upwards of 250 years, without receiving any artificial manure, 
have suffered no diminution in their amazing produce. The soil of Chili, 
by a very moderate calculation, yields at an average, in the maritime dis¬ 
tricts, 45 for one; and in the middle, 65 for 1. There are even lands 
which produce 120 and 160 for 1; and according to some authors, there 
have been frequent instances of 300 fold : and maize is affirmed by Ovaiie 
to produce 400 for 1; but this extraordinary increase has not been con¬ 
firmed by later and more authentic information. The herbage, especially 
in the valleys of the Andes, is so tall and luxuriant, as wholly to conceal 
the sheep that pasture among it. In most places, it comes up to the 
horses’ bellies, and is so thick tbm it is hard to ride through it. Many of 
the plants, and particularly nettlrs, are the same with those of Europe ; 
and almost all the pot herbs and fruits of our continent flourish in Chili. 
Mustai'd, turnips, fennel, trefoil, cultivated in Europe, grow wild in Qhili. 
The mustard-plants are as big as one’s aim; and there are groves of them 
for many leagues, where they are taller than a man on horseback, «nd in 
which the birds build their nests. The northern parts produce even the 
sugar cane, the sweet potatoe, and other tropical fruits. Molina observed 
upwards of 3000 plants, not to be found in the botanical catalogues of his * 
day. Maize, ftmgi, a species of vice, and tuca, a kind of barley, were 
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cultivated previous to tlie an-ival of the Spaniards, Pease and potatoes 
were also well known to the Chilese. Of the latter they have 30 kinds. 
This plant is indigenous to America, and Bomare considers Chili as its * 
native soil. Besides the thirty varieties there ^e two species. The larg^ 
strawberry, or quelgue of Chili, hequently attains the enormous size of a 
hen’s egg, or three inches in circumference. There are three kinds of it, 
the red, the white, and the yellow ; and tjiey grow wild for miles together. 
Many of the plants are valuable as dyes, and others as medicinal. The 
relbun, a species of madder, supplies a beautiful j-ed; yellow is obtained 
from a species of agrimony; and green is furnished from the stalks of the 
poquel, a kind of cress. The berries of the ciitlen give violet; and a fine 
black is yielded from tbe root of the paukc, a perennial plant; which, be¬ 
sides its use as a dye, has likewise the propetties of an excelleilt ink. A 
knowledge of medicinal plants, forms the whole medical science of the 
unconverted Chilese, who are careful to exclude' all strangers from* any 
participation in their accumulated existence. ^Without the advantage, 
however, of their desirable aid, there have been discovered nearly 200 
medicinal herbs. Two kinds of tobacco aS’e cultivated in Chili, the com¬ 
mon and the little tobacco, of which the latter is by far the best. Of poi¬ 
sonous plants, there are three kinds which occasion madness in the animals 
that accidCnially browse them, especially in horses. The cullen supplies 
the room of tea, and is an excellent vermifuge. The jaritla of Quillota is 
an excellent balsam for wounds ; and the palgui is deemed superior to 
Peruvian bark, as a febrifuge. Incense, equal to that of Arabia the Happy, 
is produced by a shrub not above four feet high, distilling teai-s of a whitish 
yellow, and of a bitter aromatic taste, like the incense of the Levant. The 
trunk of the puyi supplies Chili with excellent corks. Seven kinds of 
beautiful myrtles are produced here, the fruit of one yielding an excellent 
stomachic wine, preferred by strangers to any muscatel! On the banks of 
the Maypo and Salvia, grows the cassia sena, equal to that in the Levant. 
'J'he seeds of the madi, a new genus, supply an oil which has been preferrcil 
to any of the French olive oils. Three species of the pimcnlo are used in 
seasoning. Besides these, and many other alimentary, medicinal, and aro¬ 
matic herbs and shrubs, there is, in the province of Santiago, a particular 
kind of wild basil, from whose leaves are gathered by the inhabitants every 
morning, a kind of salt, which in taste far exceeds that in common use. 
Of climbing plants, the most remarkable is the cogul, which having reached 
tl^e top of one tree, iminediatdy commences a descent; and in a short time 
reaches the summit of another tree, whence it proceeds in a similar manner 
to a third ; and. has consequently been found to extend itself over a space 
of 200 yards. The stalk being tough and extremely pliable, it is used to 
make baskets and cables; and these latter are said to be more durable than 
those of hemp. The popoi is used for similar purposes in the archipelago 
of Chiloe, and supplies excellent ropes &r the Periaguas. A species of 
grass, called quUa, is used by the Araw^nians for their lances ; and the 
rush of Valdivia, which affords an excellent cane, is used for manufacturing 
cages, and serves the inhabitants as a covering for their houses. 

The plains, vales, and mountains r>f Chili, abound in trees of unfading 
verdure and perpetual fragrance. Of 97 species already discovered,^ only 
13 shed their leaves. In the Andine vallies are the pellinos, a species of 
oak, the pine, the cypress,with the red and white cedar. The red cedar 
is remarkable for its enormous dimensions, particularly in the archipelago 
of Chiloe, where a single tree will sometimes yield 700 planks, each 20 
VI. 2 1 
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feet long. In other parts of Chili are found the mulberry, tlie chiriinoya, 
and the tamarind ; the theige, or Chilian willow, yielding manna, and whose 
’ bark is used as- a febrifuge; the mMi; the Peruvian taper, or cherry, 
)vhose thorns are eight melees long, and serve a| knitting needles ; the wild 
orange, which supplies excellent wood of a yellow colour; the Jloriopondio, 
remarkable for the beauty of its form and the ambery fragrance of its 
flotfera, which, by uniting its branches at the top, forms a kind of spherical 
crown. A single tree of this species is sufficient to perfume a whole gar¬ 
den, The canelh, or Winter’s bark, held sacred by the Araucanians, who 
carry branches of it on religious occasions; and after concluding a peace, 
present them lo the enemy as a token of reconciliation and friendship. The 
carcb, remarkable for the extreme hardness of its tfiorns, which are some¬ 
times employed instead of najls. The maqui, a species of cornel; and the 
luma, or lofty myrtle, attains the height of 40 feet, and is exported to Peru 
for tha use of coachmaikers. The quillai, a, new genus, and named from 
the Chilian word quilcan, to wash. Its bark, when pulverized and suffi¬ 
ciently moistened, foams like soap, and supplies the domestic purposes of 
that substance, and is oven more efficacious than it in washing clothes, but 
is apt to induce a yellowish tinge when applied to linens. The wood is 
so hard and tough, as to bo used in place of metal for stirrups. The lilhi, 
or caustic laurel: and the bollen, a maritime tree, highly poisonous ; the 
buds, however, when reduced to powder, are used as a powerful emetic. 
The maylen is a beautiful evergreen, and allbnls a powerful antidote to the 
poison of the bollen. The palagua is a large tree, sometimes measuring 
24 feet round the trunk ; and is much valued for a small flower, in shape 
and smell resembling the lily. 

In fruit trees. Chili is greatly inferior to the tropical countries of Ame¬ 
rica. The principal of them are the cocoa nut, the gnevin, the pe/ieun, 
the peitmo, and thd lucuma. The frait of the Chilian cocoa nut does not 
exceed a walnut in size, and grows in bunches, containing sometimes a 
thousand nuts, and an excellent oil is extracted from the kernel. The fruit 
of the peheun, or Araucaniau pine, attains the size of a man's head, and in 
taste resembles the chesnut. The kernels of the peumo serve as rosaries 
to the inhabitants, while the bark is employed for the double purpose of 
tanning and dying. The fruit of the lucuma in size and taste resembles 
the peach. All kinds of European fruits tlu'ive admirably in this genial 
clime, as vines, apricots, figs, olives, quinces, peaches, pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, dates, apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
melicotoons, &c. Cherries were not known here till 1616, when a youiig 
tree being brought hither from Spain, and much valued, cherry-trees were 
planted in almost every garden, where they increased so much that they 
were forced to transplant them to the fields, so many young plants spring¬ 
ing from the roots, that they overstocked the gardens and left room for 
nothing else. They have vast orchards of apple trees, and the fruit so large 
and plentiful upon the branches, khat the trees are bowedi^wa almost to 
the ground, so that they are obliged to support the bran^es of these and 
othw European fruit trees with poles. None sell any garden fruits here, 
but every one is free to step in and eat at his pleasure. Some of the apple- 
trees are as large as elms, and the pear-trees are still larger. The j|uinces 
are as laige as a man’s head. This abundance of fruit, with an equally 
superabundant variety of kitchen herbs, renders the mortification of fasting 
during lent scarcely to bo perceived. Their wines are plentiful and ge-' 
netous, both white and red, and equal to the best in Europe. The vintage 
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is in April and'August. I'he grapna and bundles are inucli larger than 
those of the European vines, an individual bunch being often suHicieift to 
fill a large basket, and large enough to feast a whole convent of monks. ' 
The tranks of the vines are^in some places as thick*as a man's body; and 
some of the wine, which is of a pale colour, is as warm in the stomach as’ 
brandy, and kills many of the natives who drink it immoderately. 

Zoofojgy.] Chili, though equal, if not superior in its agricultural p»-o- 
ductions to any part of Spanish America, ’is inferior both in the number 
and variety of its animals. The European cattle imported hither by the 
early settlers, have thriven admirably, and have improved both in size and 
in their peculiar qualities. The hors&s are strong, well-shape9, swift, sure¬ 
footed, and active. Tljp ass, though greatly improved both in sti'engtli 
and size, is very seldom put to any use. It is found wild on tiie Andes, 
and is hunted for its skin. The mules are strong, sure-footed, and active, 
The horned cattle have undergone a more than ordinary improvement, *and 
display different degrees of excellence, according to the richness of their 
pasture. The oxen of the midland provinces are* larger than those of the 
maritime, and are excelled in their turn ‘by those of the Andine valleys. 
They are yoked to the plough in pairs, and draw it by means of a rope pass¬ 
ed through their horns. So numerous are the horned cattle, that the land¬ 
holders commonly fatten 1000 head of them, either cows or oxen, and 
slaughter them at Christmas. The sheep breed twice a-year, and are equal 
to any in Spain. The breed has been crossed by the Puelchcs Indians, 
and the result is an animal considerably larger than a sheep. Its hair, 
which is often two feet in length, and somewhat curled, possesses all the 
softness of wool. 

The quadrupeds peculiar to Chili amount to 36 species, according to 
Molina, and are much the same as in Peru. The vicuna, the cliilihueque, 
and guanaco, have been described in our account of Peruvian animals. A 
more peculiar quadruped of Chili is the huemiil, a singular species of wild 
horse, with all tlie forms of that noble animal, except that it divides the 
hoof. It has been seen near the straits of Magellan, and loves tho inac¬ 
cessible recesses of the Andes, whore, more wild and swift than the vicu¬ 
na, the chase becomes extremely difficult amidst the Andine steeps. Se¬ 
veral kinds of dogs were known in Chili previous to the conquest, but 
differing, like all ether American animals, from those of the old continent. 
The hippopotamus, or river-horse, differs from that of Africa, resembling a 
horse in size and shape, but with palmated feet. There are numerous spe¬ 
cies oi' seals; and those animals called sea-cows appear on the coast of 
Araucania. There is a species of ferret peculiar to Chili, and remarkable 
fur its intolerable odour. Of the carnivorous animals, the pagi, or puma 
of Peru and Guiana, is the chief. 

In the river is found the coy per, a species of water rat, equal in size to 
an otter, and capable of domestication ; and the quillino, a species of beaver, 
highly valued forjthe^iexcellance of its fui^ The sea contains a great num¬ 
ber of pitocm, or sea-calves ; besides th^ chinchimin, which, with a great 
external resemblance, possesses all the ferocious cruelty of a wild cat, and 
darts upon all who venture to approach. Reptiles are rare in Chili; but 
the se^ produces 76 kinds of fish, all excellent and nutritive. 

The species of land and aquatic birds amount to 135, while the sea-fowl 
are innumerable, so that on tho shores the firmament is often darkened by 
• their prodigious flights. Others retire in spring to the Andine forests to 
propagate, and on their retuni, in winter, they visit the plains •, while those 
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wliich haunt the snowy mountains become as white as in'Europe. Tlio 
beautiful flamingo decorates the river banks; and the humming bird hovers 
round the flowers in a rich effulgence of sunny hues. The American os¬ 
trich appears in great numbei's, in the Andine yalleys, and on the shores of 
*the great lake of Nahuelgapi. In height it is equal to a man, the neck be¬ 
ing 2 feet 8 inches long; the head is round, small, and crowned with 
fetRhers; the legs as long as the neck; feet with three anterior toes, and 
a short one behind. The wings are eight feet in extent, and black ; the 
back of an ash colour, while the remainder of the body is white. Some 
are wholly white, others black; but such may be regarded as exceptions. 
In some resjtects the American ostrich differs from the African, but equals 
it in voracity; and the female lays in the sand Jrom 40 to 60 eggs, each 
yielding dbout two pounds of excellent meat. The feathers are used for 
plumes, parasols; fans, &c. If there be any inferiority, it is on the side 
of <he African. The'condor has been already described. 

Of singing birds, the thinsu stands incomparably and indisputably the first, 
both for the sweetness and variety of its music. In allusion to this latter 
property, it is called in Mexico the cenlzonllatotle, or the ‘ four btmdred 
tongues.’ Its song gives the idea of a great number of birds uniting their 
voices in the most perfect harmony. From its sprightly and active dispo¬ 
sition, this bird cannot be reconciled to captivity, where it piu^ and dies. 
The cum, a species of thrush, besides its great powers of music and imi¬ 
tation, is remarkable for exhibiting occasionally a propensity to destroy 
smaller birds, in order to feast upon their brains. There ai-e three species 
of the humming bird, all of the most dazzling splendour, and some of 
them extremely diminutive, the smallest weighing only two grains. 

There are few reptiles in Chili, and these are the salt and fresh water 
turtles, lizards, frogs, toads, and a species of serpent not above three feet 
long, and perfectly harmless. Among the insects is the locust of Africa, 
an unpleasant, but seldom destructive guest; and the parrot butterfly is 
supremely beautiful. Bees abound in the southern provinces. It is re¬ 
marked that there are no poisonous creatures in this salubrious and delight¬ 
ful climate, so that one may sleep in the woods or fields without the small¬ 
est danger. Though the province of Cuio, on the east of the dividing 
ridge, is pestered with bugs, yet none of that noisome vermin will live in 
Chili. We are told that the experiment was tried by a gentleman, who 
brought some of them in a box from Cuio with proper food; but they died 
as soon as they passed the mountains on the side of Chili, and arrived in 
the first valley. >. 


CHAP. Ill.—M1NERAM)GY. 

Chiu is one of those countries where mineral productions are equally 
abundant with vegetable, and i^ords an exception to the general maxim 
that very fertile countries are deflbient in minerals. If contains almost every 
kind of metal. All the argillaceous earths mentioned by Walleg^us, except¬ 
ing the ^mnian bole, are found here; with five sorts, added to the focriier 
descriptions by Molina himself. Of the metallic earths there are roounUun 
blue, and green native ceruse, ore of zinc, with brown, yelloyr, #nd red 
oclires. Among the rocks are slate,* hone, green talc, steatite, asbesfos, 
amianthus, gold and silver mica. The tide commonly called Muscovy glass « 
is hand in plates o! a great me and purity, and is used for wiodows. 
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Limestone, marble, and gypsum abound. Statuary marble, ifie black, 
the greenisli, and yellow, appears; and two mountains in the districts of 
Mauli and Copiapo, are wholly composed of marble of diilerent colours, 
disposed in regular strata fivrm top to bottom, so (is to appear most strik¬ 
ingly artificial. In the Andes are quarries of alabaster. Amethysts occur’ 
at almost every step in the crevices of rocks ; and near Talca is a small 
hill, consisting almost entirely of that stone. There are coloured crystals 
resembling most of the precious stones; and the Andes produce pieces of 
rock crystal large enough to form columns six feet high. Of silicions 
stones, there are quartz and flint. Beautiful breccias, porphyries, and gra¬ 
nites, occur in the Andes. Pyrites aVe very common, of which one species 
is auriferous, and calledathe Inca’s stone. The bitumens are, asphaltnm, 
pett oleum, pit-coal in great abundance, and seveial kinds of jett Amber 
is often thrown out by the sea on the coasts of Arauoania and Chiioe. 
The small mountains of Copiapo consist almost-entirely of a beautiful 
crystallized sulphur, so pure that it does not need refining. Of saline sub¬ 
stances arc blue, green, white, and mixed vitriol sal ammoniac, with an 
excellent fossil salt, in the form of transparent cubes, crystallised and va¬ 
riously coloured. Several mountains of it occur in the Andes west of Co¬ 
piapo and Cbquimbo, and it is used by all the inhabitants in the vicinity. 
A semi-ci^stallized aluminous stone, employed in the process of dying, and 
similar to that of Talca, is obtained from the Andes. 

Among the semi-metals are found arsenic, cobalt, bismuth, zinc, and 
antimony. Mercury, both virgin and cinnabai', is found in various parts of 
Chili. Of metals, Chili contains mines of lead, tin, copper, silver, and 
gold. The lead is of excellent quality, but is only used in the fusion of 
silver, and for a few domestic purposes. The mines of tin are still more 
neglected than those of lead, in spite of their abundance, and the excel¬ 
lence of the mineral. Iron is so abundant, that ther» are few streams 
which do not deposit a sandy ore of that metal. Copper-mines are numer¬ 
ous, and, like those of gold, are confined to no particular province. The 
most celebrated copper-mine is that of Peyen, in the country of the Puel- 
ches ; but it has been long abandoned on account of the hostility of that 
tribe. It is said to have produced pieces of pure metal, from 60 to 100 lbs. 
weight, of a colour resembling pinchbeck, and containing, in most instances, 
more than an equal portion of gold. A mine equal in wealth to this has 
been lately opened in Curico, There aie two kinds of it only at present 
wrought by the inhabitants, r. mely, the malleable copper, and the gray, or 
b!ll-metal, which, from its composition, colour, and brittleness, may be de¬ 
nominated a native bronze. The other kinds, though rich in metal, are 
diMcult of separation, and therefore neglected. Of the malleable copper, 
those mines only are wrought whose ore gives half its weight in refined 
metal; and of this kind no kss than 1000 mines are at present open be¬ 
tween Copiapo and Coquimbo. Yost quantities of copper are used to be 
exported from (!hili<-to Spain; Hall esnmates their present produce at 
60,000 quintals annually, value £160,000. It is chiefly exported to the 
Ea^ Indies and Chins. 

While copper is suabundontly dispersed throughout the country, silver, 
on the^ contrary, is confined to the high and cold deserts of the Andes, 
where it is Ul^e wrought. The iqpst valuable mines of this metal are 
those of Santiogo, Coquimlm, Copiapo, and Aconcagua. In this last pro¬ 
vince is the mine of the Cerro d'Uspallata, situated 8 Veagues N.W. of tUo 
city of Mendoza, the largest and formerly reckoned most productive of all 
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the s’llver-tn'mes in Chili; but when Scbmidtmeyer visited it in 1820, lie 
I'oufid neither habitant nor habitation; the strokes of the miners, he says, 
were not heard, and the mines, be believed, were totally abandoned. 

Gold is much more abundant in Chili than silver, being found in all parts 
' of the country, in every precipice and mountain, as well as in the sands of 
its numerous rivers,, llie principal gold-mines are those of Copiapo, 
Guasco, Coquimbo, Pelorca, Ligtta, Tillil, Pulaendo, Caren, AUiue, Ya- 
pel or ViUa de Cuscus’ Llaain, Chihalo, and Huillipalagua. Though, in 
Chili, gold is found united with almost every kind of eaith and stone, yet 
its usual matrix is a red clay stone, extremely brittle. Independent of the 
mines, great 'quantities of gold are obtained by washing the sands of rivers, 
which sometimes yield solid lumps of a pound weight. This operation is 
generally*perforraed by indiyiduals of the poorer class, who are unable to 
.afford the expense of mining. In the southern, provinces, between the 
BidbtO and the archipelago of Chiloe, were discovered many excellent gold¬ 
mines, from which the Spaniards derived immense sums. They had erect¬ 
ed a mint at Valdivia, and another at Osomo; but the. Araucanians having 
expelled the Spaniards by force of arms, closed all these mines, avowing 
an extreme contempt for that precious metal, as the source of infamous 
cruelty, unmanly avarice, and degrading servitude. The famous mine of 
Peld^ue, near Santiago, has been lost by the intrusion of water. This 
mine yielded daily 3000 crowns of gold. The gold of Chili is celebrated 
ns the purest in the world, being generally found of 22 carats, and some¬ 
times of 23^ carats; 24 carats being the standard of pure and unalloyed 
gold. There has no correct estimate yet appealed of the quantity of gold 
collected annually. The amount of that which paid the royal fifth was 
estimated by some at 4,000,000 dollars, or £900,000 sterling annually; 
and a veiy great quantity besides—^amounting, according to Ulloa, in the 
proportion of two to three— waa smuggled. Of this 4,000,000 dollars 
annual produce, 1,400,000 dollars were annually coined at Santiago; the 
rest being exported in bullion, or melted into church-plate and vessels for 
domestic use. According to Helms, the whole amount of the coinage, 
both of gold and silver, at Santiago, amounted only to 867,886 dollars in 
1790, According to Humboldt, the annual produce of gold paying the 
royal fifth, was only 10,000 mai-ks fine gold, at 145^5 dollars per mark, 
and 29,700 marks of fine silver, at 9ib dollars per mark; or a total of 
1,737,380 dollars, or £390,910 : 10^. sterling ; and allowing one-fourth 
of the annual produce to be smuggled, he makes the whole annual quan¬ 
tity of gold and silver produced from the Chilese mines, and lavaderoPov 
tvashing places, to amount to 12,250 marks of the former, and 29,700 
marks of the latter; value in Spanish money, 2,060,000 dollam, and in 
British money, £463,500 sterling. This statement of the annual metallic 
produce given by^ Humboldt, is prodigiously below that given by Pinker¬ 
ton and others, with whom the amount of the gold alone—even indepen¬ 
dent of the quantity smuggled, and of the silver—is almost doable tliat of 
all the gold and silver rmsed in Chili, as given by Humboldt, whether car¬ 
ried to the mint or smuggled I As it is impossible, for want af sufficient 
information, to determine which of these statements is correct, the reader 
must be left to form his own opinion on this part of the subject. .Hum¬ 
boldt estimates the, whole quantity of the precious metals extracted from 
the mines of Chilii up till 1803, including fmudulent exportation, at 
138,000,000 dollars, or £31,050,000 sterling. ’ 
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CHAP. IV.—POPUT-ATION AND INHABITANTS—RELIGION- 
• LITERATURE. 

The population of Chili consists principally of Spaniards, Indians, and Mes¬ 
tizoes, besides a few French, English, Irish, Italians, and some ncgioes. Be- 
sides these there are the independent Indians, as the Araucanians, Puelches, 
Cunches, and Huilliches. We have no positive information as to the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, nor any sufficient data by which to compute it* Accu¬ 
rate and minute as Molina has shott'n himself in almost evhry particular 
respecting his native coqptry, be has given no estimate of its population, but 
affirms merely that it has rapidly increased ever since the passage by Cape 
Horn was frequented by navigators. According to Don Cosme Bueno 
quoted by llobertson, and who wrote an account of Pera, in 1764 tlip 'po¬ 
pulation of Chili was only 240,000, As Humboldt classes the population 
of Chili along with that of Peru, making both atnount to 1,700,000 per¬ 
sons, we cannot determine from this statement the proportionate population 
of each. The reviewer of Humboldt’s political essay on New Spain, in 
the Edinburgh Critical Journal, makes the present population of Chili 
amount to J20,000 persons, including 70,000 Araucanians, or independent 
Indians, stating, at the same time, that this estimate is founded on recent 
and good information. In some of the Spanish periodicals the population 
of Chili is estimated at 500,000. At any rate, whether the population as 
above given be above or below the truth. Chili is very far from being stocked 
with inhabitants proportioned to its extent; and the Indian population has 
been retarded, if not diminished, by the immoderate use of spirituous 
li(]uors. What proportion the different casts of Spaniards, Creoles, and 
Me.stizoes bear to each other, is not accurately known* 'The celebrated 
Arauc.anianB may be considered as the genuine representatives of the an¬ 
cient Chilesc. 

Charadcr, Manners, and Customs.'^ The Creoles of Cbiii are said to 
be bravo, active, and enterprising, frank in their manners, and of the strict- 
(!st honour. Hospitality is an essential constituent in their disposition. 
As there are but few inns in the country, their houses are at all times open to 
strangers and travellers, who are entertained with a degree of kindness and 
liberality almost unequalled among any other people. The Negroes are 
wholly employed in domestic services, and treated with a degree of tender- 
nets and humanity that greatly alleviates their servitude. They are pro¬ 
tected from any extreme cruelty on the part of their masters, by a law 
permitting the slave to demand and obliging the master to grant a letter of 
sale, by which the former is authorized to seek a purchaser.- If, by his industry 
and good conduct, the negro has acquired a sum of money sufficient to pur¬ 
chase a substitute, his master must receive it, and set him at liberty. A 
law too has recently been promulgated, de)tlaring that no slaves can hence¬ 
forth be bom in Chili, so that slavery may be regarded as virtually abolish¬ 
ed in this fine country. The peasants of Creolian descent are bold and 
dextdlous horsemen, and almost always in the saddle. They are amazing¬ 
ly expert in the use of the lasso} The wealthier class of the men gener- 

* “ The unerring precision with which the lasso is thrown is perfectly astonishing," 
says Captain Hall; “ and to one who sees it for the first time, has a very mwiral ap- 

t earance. Even when standing still, it is by no means an easy thing to throw the lasso; 

ut the difficulty is vastly increased when it comes .to be used on horseback, and at a 
g,illop; and when, in addition, the rider has to pass over uneven ground, luid to leap 
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ally dress in the French fashion ; and the women, in that of Peru: hut 
the ’Chilese ladies' wear longer gowns, and have a more modest air. 

No contagious disorders were ever experienced in Chili, till the arrival 
,of the Spaniards, when t|je small-pox was fijjpt introduced, and raged in 
some provinces with the fury of a pestilence. Since that period, the In¬ 
dians have contrived to save themselves from its rar^es. When one is 
• 

hedges nnd ditches in his course: yet*8uch is th© dexterity of the Guassos, that they are 
not only sure of catching the animal they are in chase of> but can hx, or, as they term it, 
place the lasso on any particular part they please; over the horns, round the neck, or 
the body, of t^y can Include all the four legs, or two, or any one of the four, and the 
whole with such ease arid certainty, that it is necessary to witness the feat to have a 
just conception of the skill displayed. If a wild bull U to be caught, and two mounted 
horsemen, pr Guassos, undertake to kill it, as soon as' th'ef discover him, they grasp the 
coil in the left hand, prepare tlje noose In the right, and dash off at full gallop, each 
^winging his lasso^ound his head. The first who comes within reach, aims at the 
bulk's horns, and when h^ sees, which he does in an instant, that the lasso will take 
effect,^he stops his horse and turns it half round, the bull continuing his course till the 
whole lasso of 15 or 20 yards In length has run out from the (iuasso’s hand. The hoi*se, 
meanwhile, knowing by experience what is going to happen, leaiis over, as much as he 
can, In the opposite dij*ection from tjie bull, and stands in trembling expectation of the 
violent tug which is given by the bull when he is brought up by the lasso. So great 
imieed is the jerk which takes place at this moment, that, were not the^ horse to lean 
over, he would certainly be overturned; but standing as he does, with his feet planted 
firmly on the ground, he offers sufficient resistance to stop the bull as instantaneously 
as if he had been shot, though at full speed; and in some cases the check is so abrupt 
and violent, that the animal is not only dashed to the gi*ound, hut rolls along at the full 
stretch of the lasso; while the horse, drawn sideways, ploughs up the earth with his 
feet for several yards. This, which takes so long to describe, is the work of a few se¬ 
conds, during which the other horseman gallop past, and before the bull has time to 
recover from the shock, places the Ihsso over the horns, and continues advancing till it 
also is at the full stretch. The bull, stupihed by the fall, sometimes lies motionless on 
the ground} but the horsemen soon rouse him up, by tugging him to and fro. When 
on bis legs, he is like a ship moored with two cables ; and however unwilling he m ty 
be to accompany the horeeinen, or however great his struggles, he is irresistibly dragged 
along by them iii whatever direction they please. If the intention be to kill the animal 
for the sake of tbe*hide and tallow alone, as is often the case, one of the Guassos dis¬ 
mounts, and running in, cuts the bull's Jiamstrings with a long knife which he aiway.s 
wears in his girdle, and instantly afterwards despatches him by a dexterous cut across 
the back of the neck. The most surprising thing Is, the manner In which the horse, after 
being left by his rider, manages to preserve the Itusso always tight; this would be b^ss 
difficult if the bull would remain steady, but It sometimes happens that he makes 
violent struggles to disentangle himself from the lass(», rushing backwards nnd for¬ 
wards in a luriouB manner; the horse, however, with wonderful sagaiuty, alters his 
place and prances about, as If conscious of what he is doing, so as to resist every 
movement of the bull, and never allowing the lusso to be lolaxed for a moment. VVbeu 
a wild horee is to be taken, the lasso is always placed round the two hind legs ; and 
as the Guasso rides a little on one side, the jerk pulls the horee's feet laterally, so as to 
threw him on his side, without endangering his knees or his face. Before the horse 
can recover the shock, the rider dismounts, ana, snatching his poncho or cloak fron^ Ins 
shoulders, wraps it round tbe prostrate animal's bead ; he then forces into his mouth 
one of the powerful bridles of the country, straps a saddle on his back, and, bestriding 
him, removes thg poncho ; upon which the astonished horse springs on his legs, and 
endeavours, by a thousand vam efforts, to disencumber himself of his new master, who 
aits <H>mposedly on his back, and, by a discipline which never fails, reduces the horse to 
such complete obedience, that he is soon trained to lend his speed and strength in the 
capture of his wild companions. During the recent-wars in this country, the las-so 
was used as a -weapon of great poweg fii the hands of the Guassos, who made bold and 
usefbl troops, and never failed to dismount cavalry, or to throw down the horses of 
those who came within their reach. There is a well‘authenticated story of a party of 
eight 6r ten of tliese men, who had never seen a piece of artillery till one was fired at 
them In the streets of Buenos Ayres: they galloped fearlessly up to It, placed their 
lassos over the cannon, and, by their united strength, fairly overturned it. Another 
anecdote is related of them, which, though possible, does not rest ou such good autho¬ 
rity. A number of armed boats were sent to effect a landing at a certain ^nt on the 
coMtf guarded only bjr these horsemen. The party in tbe boats caring litUe for an ene¬ 
my unprovided with fire-arma^ rowed confidently along the shore. The Guassos, mean¬ 
time, were watching their opportunity, and the moment the boats came sufficientJv 
near, dashed Into the water, and, ihrewing their lassos round the necks of the officer^ 
fairly dragged every one of them out of the boats." ^ 
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suspected of having, from intercourse with the Spaniards, caught*the infec¬ 
tion, they immediately set fire to his hut by means of flaming arrows f and 
thus, by the violent sacrifice of an individual, arrest the progress of a dis¬ 
temper, which, if at first n|glected, might eventually depopulate their pro¬ 
vinces. Inoculation was introduced in 1761. Chili is entirely exempted* 
from many diseases peculiar to warm climates, as the leprosy, the Siam 
fever, and black vomit. The rickets, hydrophobia, tertian and quartan 
agues, are unknown here; and the most formidable disease to which the 
Chilcse are exposed, is a violent fever, termed chacao longo, or the disorder 
of the head, from it| being accompanied with delirium. . 

lieUgion,'^ Here, as in other pfovinces of Spanish Amdi'ica, the Ho¬ 
man Catholic alone was^ecognised, to the exclusion of every other, until 
the revolution introduced toleration. Among the numerous orders of the 
Romish church, only five have succeeded in obtaining permanent establish^ 
ments. The monks of the order of mercy accompanied Valdivia, from 
Peru. The Dominicans and Franciscans followed shortly after. The 
Augustinians procured admission in 1595 ; and the brothers of St John of 
God, in 1615. The three first orders form separate jm'isdictions. The 
Jesuits had established themselves in 1593, but upon the dissolution of 
the order they were expelled Chili. Before the revolution, the two 
bishoprics td' Santiago and Conception were suffragans of the archbishop of 
Lima. These two bishoprics comprehended, under their spiritual regime, 
the whole of Chili, besides the province of Cuyo ; the former having Cuyo 
and all the tract between Peru and the river Mauli; and the latter, the 
rest of Chili, with the islands. The inhabitants of this latter jurisdiction 
are however chiefly pagans. The cathedrals are served by monks; and 
the accursed order of the inquisition had its seat at Santiago, subordinate 
to the higher court at Lima; but this institution is happily now annihilat¬ 
ed here. * 

L<inguage7\ There are two spoken languages in Chili, the Spanish, 
or that of the conquerors, and the Araucan Moluche, or Chilese, spoken 
by the natives and the independent tribes. The latter language is totally 
different from all other American languages, both in its words and in its 
syntax. The rules of its composition are simple and precise, and the theory 
of the language may be learned with the greatest facility, There is not in 
its whole vocabulary, as given by Molina, a single irregular verb or noun. 
Rhetoric and poetry are cultivated among the Araucanians. Boys are 
brought to their public assemblies to hear speeches, and to learn to screak 
in *,05110. The style of the orators is highly figurative and allegorical, and 
a'jounds in idioms not used on other occasions, hence it is called coyaglu- 
can, which Molina translates the parliamentary style. Apologues and 
parables are frequent. Their poets are denominated genpin, or masters of 
speech, because they use o create words, as their enthusiasm dictates. 
Strong and lively images, bold figures,,frequent allusions and similes, 
novelty and force of expression, pathetic sentiments, concur to form their 
poetry, which mostly repeats the deeds of their heroes. The lines are of 
eight or eleven syllables, metres which seem always to please the car. 
Their poems are all in blank verse, though rhyme is sometimes admitted at 
very dia|ant intervals. . 

Literature^ From the scarcity scientific and literary productions, 
the want of instruments, and the enormous expense of printing, knowledge 
has long been kept at a very low ebb in Chili. None of the mechanical 
arts, except those of carpentry and the working of metals, have made any 
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progress ;*but the activity of the new regime will, it is hoped, communicate 
a s^utary impulse to lettei's and arts in this valuable country. Already 
there are 5 or 6 newspapers published in Santiago. 


CHAP. V.—GOVERNMENT. 

Spanlsii Chiu, previous to the revolution, was under a military govern¬ 
ment, having been engaged since the conquest, in almost incessant wars 
with the bold and unconquerable Araucanians and their confederates. The 
governor was usually an officer of merits and of the rank of lieutenant-general, 
who had title of president, governor, and captain-general of the kingdom 
of Chili, and resided in the capital of Santiago. Chili now forms a repub¬ 
lic represented by a congresi. 

■' 'Ehe military forces .niaintained in Chili by the king of Spain, originally 
amounted to 2000 men, which number was afterwards reduced to 500 
men, besides a regular cHy and country militia. The forces of the republic 
amount to 8,000 men. , 

In 1746, the revenue was insufficient to maintain the regular force, 
though not exceeding 500 men; it was subsequently greatly increased, 
but not a single dollar of it went to Spain, being wholly absorbed in the 
expenses of the administration. The present revenue of the republic is 
about £600,000, whil% its debt amounts to £7,000,000. 

Commerce.'] This fertile and opulent country carries on its foreign 
commerce with Peru, Buenos Ayres, the East Indies, and Europe. In 
1793, the commerce with Peru was conducted by 23 vessels, each of 600 
tons. A great portion of this commerce is in agricultural productions, 
which are exported from the three convenient outlets of Valparaiso, Con¬ 
ception, and Coqnjmbo. The coasting vessels perform the voyage to Callao 
three times a-year, three months sufficing for each; while during three 
months they are moored in the road of Callao. In return for her agricul¬ 
tural products. Chili receives European goods, sugar, cloths of home man¬ 
ufacture, 6ax, rice, chocolate, &c.; and the balance used to be in favour of 
Chili. The expoits of Buenos Ayres are linen and woollen stuffs, partly 
imported from Peru and partly of home manufacture; ponchos, sugar, 
snuff, wine, and brandy; and the returns are chiefly wax, Paraguay tea, 
and negroes. The exports to Spain in 1793 amounted to 656,000 dollars 
in gold, and 244,000 dollars of silver, total, 900,000 dollars, or £202,500 
sterling, and a small quantity of vicuna wool. The returns from Spain 
were European goods to the value of 1,000,000 dollars, or £225,000 ster¬ 
ling. The balance in both cases being against Chili. In 1818 the exports 
from Great Britain to Valparaiso were valued at only £100,000 ; in 1821 
they had risen to nearly £1,000,000; and in 1828 their declared value 
was £709,371. 

The' trade with the Araucanidhs consists in supplying them with edge 
tools, toys, and wine; for which they give homes, homed cattle, and some¬ 
times even children. The manner of conducting the exchange is the fol¬ 
lowing, as described by Ulloa;—The Spaniard begins his negotiatioif, by 
offering the head of the family a cup of wine; after which he displays his 
wares, that the Indian may make choice of what best pleases hinf, men¬ 
tioning at the same time the return which he expects. If they agree, the 
Spaniard makes him a present of a little wine ; and the Imlian chief in-» 
forms the community, that they are at liberty to trade with the Spaniai-d 
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as his friend. Relying on this protection, the Spaniard goes from hut to 
hut, recommending himself at first by giving the head of every falnily a 
taste of his wine. After this, they commence business: and the Indian* 
Itaving taken what he waited, the trader goes pway without receiving anv 
equivalent at that time, and visits the other huts as they lie dispersed all 
over the country. He then returns to the cottage of the chief, calling on 
his customers in his way, and acquaintmg tliem that he is on his return 
home. Upon this summons not one fails of bringing to the chief’s hut 
whatever had been agreed upon. Here they take their leave of him with all 
the appearance of sincere friendship ; and the chief even ordein some In¬ 
dians to escort him to the frontiers,* and assist him in driving the cattle he 
has received in exchanji^e for his goods. 


CH.\P. VI.—CHIEF CITIES. 


Sunliago.} The chief city, or capital of Chili, is Santiago, finely situ¬ 
ated on a large beautiful plain, 24 leagues in extent, watered by the Ma- 
pucho, a tributary stream of the Lampa. It stands on the left bank of 
the river, 90 leagues from the sea, and 20 leagues from the main ridge of 
the Andes. It was founded in 1541, by Pedro de Valdivia. The river 
is employed in watering its numerous gardens ; an<l is conveyed through 
the streets by means of conduits. The principal suburbs lie on the op¬ 
posite, or right bank of the river, and a fine bridge connects them with 
the city. The houses of Santiago—though very low, being generally but 
one story high—are rather handsome and convenient. The cathedral is a 
building 384 feet long, planned by two English architects, but finished by 
Indians, their pupils. An extensive inland commerce is careied on between 
this city and Buenos Ayres, though .354 leagues, or 1,062 road miles dis¬ 
tant. Although about 40 leagues of the road are amidst the snows and 
jirecipices of the Andes, yet it is found safer and cheaper to send goods 
i>y this road than by the circuitous passage round Cape Ilorn. The popu¬ 
lation III 1770 amounted to 46,000 souls; it is now estimated at 60,000 
by some, and by Schmidtmeyer at 40,000. “ The city of Santiago, as 

well as the other towns in Chili, are constructed in such a manner as to 


jirepare them for the rude shocks given by the earthquakes, which are of 
frequent and sometimes tremendous occurrence. The streets are so wide 
r . to afford security to the inhabitants in the middle of them, when their 
houses are shaken down by the dreadful convulsion. The walls are form¬ 
ed of unburnt bricks, or rather cakes of clay dried in the sun, about 4 
inches thick, from 15 to 18 long, and from 9 to 12 broad; these are 
(cemented by the same substance in a more moist state, and usually plas¬ 
tered within with the samo earth. The houses rarely have more than a 
ground floor, and are covered sometime^with tiles, but more commonly 
irith thatch, and the latter is plastered over with a coating of clay. /41- 
most every one has a garden as a place of refuge from eartbguakes, and 
thejtrees in these growing higher than thb roofs of the houses, give to 
Santiago, at a distance, and even when entering its streets, more «'e ap- 
pearanjie of a wood than of a city. The inferior dwellings aie s le s, ui 
on posts, with either branches or reeds interwoven. Snen are t e ui - 
ings in the few towns. In the country, the owners of a arm oi o “ 
have long single-floored ranges, constructed like those o e owns, w ii s 
the peasantry have mere cages of cane not better nor more shedtered from 
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the weather than a building would bo in England if twelve hurdles were 
set on end, forming a square, niid covered over with others. So little is 
' wet regarded, that the peasantry usually take off their clothes when it 
rains, justifying the j)ractice by saying, ‘ th^ skin dries quicker than 
cloth.’ ” 

Conception.'^ Conception, or Pcnco, sometimes also called La Mocha, 
war founded by Valdivia, in 1550. Having been twice overwhelmed by 
an earthquake, accompanied by an inundation of the sea, its former situa¬ 
tion was abandoned for the present, as being more secure; and the city 
was rebuilt in 1764, at a league distance from the shore. This city has 
been frequently taken and burat by' the Araucanians, who assaulted it 
even so recently as 1823. Its environs are fertile; and the bay is the 
largest on'the coast of Chili, having two entrances formed by the island 
of Quinquina at'Its mouth. 'The population is estimated at 10,000 souls. 
Its be^ port is that of Talcagnana. It is about 240 miles N. of Valdi¬ 
via, and 280 S.S.W. of Santiago. 

Coqumbo.2 Coquim*bo is situated at nearly a mile’s distance from tho 
shore, in S. lat. 29” 54' 40", upon a range of elevated ground, command¬ 
ing a delightful view of the Pacific. This town was founded by Valdivia, 
in 1544, and contains a population of about 8,000 Spaniards, people of 
colour, and Indians. The streets are built in straight lines,; and the 
houses are disjoined from each other by large gardens, which are well sup¬ 
plied with water brought by aqueducts from the river. Besides the ca¬ 
thedral, it contains several convents, and a college formerly belonging to 
the Jesuits. Its port, at the mouth of the Coquimbo, is convenient and 
well-frequented. It has been several times injured by earthquakes, espe¬ 
cially in 1820 and 1822. The amount of British tonnage trading with 
this port, in 1828, was 2,234 tons. 

Valparaiso^ Valparaiso is the principal emporium of all Chili, from 
whence all the commerce with Peru is carried on. It is about 105 miles 
direct distance from Santiago, of which it is the port. The city itself 
lies about 3 miles from the harbour; but there is another town, called 
Almendral, close upon the harbour, inhabited by those employed about the 
shipping. The harbour is capacious, and suflicient to contain large vessels 
up to the shore ; it is defended by a fort. The British shipping trading 
with this port in 1828 consisted of 69 vessels, whose tonnage was 13,869 
tons. Mr Graham states the population of this city at 15,000 souls; 
while Schmidtmeyer calculates it at only 3,500 I 

ValdiviaJl Valdivia, or Baldwin, is situated on the shores of Arau- 
cania, or independent Chili, between the rivers Callacallos and Portero. 
It was built in 1551, by the Spanish chief, from whom it derives its name; 
and is defended by a strong castle. It has been repeatedly taken and 
burnt by the Araucanians ; and was captured by the Dutch, in 1643, who 
were compelled to abandon it from famine and sickness. Baldivia contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants ; the wh^le country round is in complete posses¬ 
sion of the Araucanians. Valdivia was held by the Spanish government 
at a considerable expense. Being a close port, all foreign commerce was 
prohibited, and the few taxes collected in the whole province never' ex¬ 
ceeded 500 dollars, while the remittances from the royal treasuries of 
Lima and Santiago, for the support of the colony, amounted, in 1646, to 
28,280 dollars, and in 1807 bad increased to 159,439. In 1813 the 
inhabitants issued a declaration of independence. They, however, restored 
the old government in the year following, and submitted to it until Val- 
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<livia was taken by Lord Cochrane, and the province incorporatAl with the 
republic of Chili. 

Osorno.'l Osorno, 88 miles S. of Valdivia, is the most important mili- . 
tary station which the Spaniards possess in ArauCania, and has been re¬ 
peatedly burnt and plundered by the Araucadians. This city, with it# 
territory, was restored, according to Estalla, in 1794, by the Araucanians, 
in consequence of a treaty with the governor of Baidivia. , 


CHAP. VII.—AUAUCANIA. 

Veey little is yet kno'^n of Araucania. Mr Stevenson informs us, that 
what Robertson says in praise of the Chilians must be wholly ascribed to 
the Araucanians, to avoid the confusion whicli would b» created were we 
to consider the present inhabitants of Chili as the-persons spokeit of bj^ 
that author. The settlements originally formed by the Spaniards m the 
Araucanian temtory were successively destroyed by the natives, who have 
ever offered a most determined resistance to any attempts on their inde¬ 
pendence ; insomuch so, that during the revolutionary war the greater part 
of them joined the Spaniards against the Creoles, or Patriot forces, whom 
they wer^ easily taught to look upon as aggressors. The tract of coun¬ 
try, which may be properly called Araucania, extends from the river Bio¬ 
bio, in 36° 44' S. lat., to the plain of Valdivia, in 30° 38'. The cordil¬ 
leras form the eastern limit, and the Pacific the western. The manners of 
the Araucanian Indians are highly warlike. “ They are prompt,” says Mr 
Stevenson, “ to resent an insult, but they possess virtues of a private and 
public nature, whicli deny to civilization its exclusive pretensions to pa¬ 
triotism, friendship, and hospitality.” Their government is a singularly 
complicated and refined one for an uncivilized race. They acknowledge 
four toquis or governors of tetrarchates, whose territories correspond to the 
natural division of the country, viz. the maritime country; the plain coun¬ 
try ; the foot of the coi-dillei’as; and the Andes. These tetrarchs are 
independent of each other in the civil administration of their respective 
territories, but confederated for the general good of the whole country. 
Each tetrarchate is divided into nine provinces, commanded by apoulmcnes, 
or governors, subordinate to the respective toquis; and these provinces are 
again subdivided into nine districts, whose idmenes, or prefects, are de¬ 
pendent on the apoulmen. This division existed prior to the arrival of 
th^ Spaniards, but the date of its establishment is unknown. All these 
.’ignities are hereditary in the male line, attending to primogeniture, but 
where there is no lineal male descendant of the person reigning, the vas¬ 
sals enjoy the privilege of electing a new governor from among themselves, 
and on reporting their choi-’e to the ioqui, they immediately order it to be 
acknowledged. The badge of a ioqui is a battle-axe; that of an apoulmen, 
a staff, or baton, with a ball of silver on* the top, and a ring of the same 
metal round the middle : the ulmen has the baton without the ring. 

“ When a general council has resolved to make war, one of the toquis 
is usually appointed by his brethren to take the command in chief, but 
should the four agree to nominate any other individual in the state, ho 
becomes duly elected and assumes, the toquis laying down their insignia 
and authority during the war. The person thus selected is sole dictator. 

» Hu appoints his subalterns, and is implicitly obeyed by all ranks. War 
being determined on, and the toqui chosen, he immediately sends his mes- 
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aengere, h/erquiiiis, with the signal, and as all Araucanians are born sol- 
diess of the state, the army is soon collected at the rendezvous assigrmd. 
The arms of the infantry are musquets, which from the Spaniards they 
have learned to use with great dexterity, though bows and arrows, slings, 

* clubs, and pikes, are their proper weapons. They have also their cavalry 
in imitation of their conquerors, and, possessed of a good and ample breet 
of.borses, are very excellent ridel's. The arms of this branch of their force 
are swords and lances, their system being to come to close quartei’s with 
the enemy as soon as possible. Their standards have a fine pointed^ stai 
in the centre, generally white, in a field of bluish green, which is their fa¬ 
vourite colour. Military uniforms ate not used, but a species of leather 
dress is worn uvder their ordinary clothing to defend the body from arrow, 
pike, and«8Word wounds. This is doubtless of modem invention, for be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Spanfards, they had no animal of sufficient size to 
"Afford • hides large or-thick enough i’or such a purpose. After a general 
action or a skirmish, the booty taken is equally divided among the indivi¬ 
duals who were at the capture. They judiciously consider, that rank ami 
honours repay the leaders, and that a larger share of the booty would pro¬ 
bably induce them to be more attentive to spoil than to conquest, to per¬ 
sonal good than to national welfare ; a policy worthy of the imitation of 
all nations. ° 

“ The Araucanian code of laws is traditionary, composed of primordial 
usages or tacit conventions formed in such general councils as are yet as¬ 
sembled by the toquis, in cases of emergency, and is called aucactyijog. 
Molina, Ullo, and other writers, are silent upon the current fact of the 
possession by this people of the quipns, or Peravian mode of knotting 
coloured threads as a substitute for writing or hieroglyphics. That they 
«lo possess this art at the present day, the following narrative will testify: 
In 1792, a revolution took place near Valdivia, and on the trial of several 
of the accomplices, Marican, one of them, declared ‘ that the signal sent 
by Lepitrarn, was a piece of wood about a quarter of a yard long, and 
considerable thickness; that it had been split, and was found to contain 
the finger of a Spaniard; that it was wrapped round with thread, having a 
fringe at one end, and made up of red, blue, black, and white worsted ; 
that on the black, were tied by Lepitrani, four knots, to intimate that it 
was the fourth day after the full moon when the bearer left Pacquipulli; 
that on the white thread ten knots, indicating that ten days after that date 
the revolution would take place; that on the red was to be tied by the 
person who received it a knot, if he assisted in the revolt, but if he re¬ 
fused, he was to tie a knot on the blue and red joined together ; so that, 
according to the rout determined on by Lepitrarn, ho would be able to dis¬ 
cover, on the return of his chasqui or herald, how many of his friends 
would join him, and if any dissented he would know who it was by the 
place where the knot, uniting the two threads, was tied.’ 

“ The principal out-door diversions among the young men is the p/iW- 
can ; this game is called by the Spaniards cheuca, and is similar, says 
Stevenson, to one I have seen in England, called bandy. Molina says it 
is like the calcio of the Florentines, and the orphaslo of the Greeks. The 
company divides into two sets. Each has a stick about four feet, long, 
curved at the lower end. A small bard ball, sometimes of wood, is thrown 
upon the ground ; the parties separate, some advance towaids the ball, and 
others stand aloof to prevent it when struck from going beyond the limits 
assigned, which would occasion the loss of the game. I was told that the 
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most important matters have been adjusted in the different provinces of 
Araacania by crooked sticks and a bali; the decision of the dispute is 
that of the game, the winner of the game being the winner of the dispute. 
At Arauco I heard that j^e present bishop of Conception, Roa, having 
passed the tenitory belonging to the Indians without their permission, (a 
formality never to be dispensed with,) on his visitation to Valdivia, was ap¬ 
prehended in returning for not having solicited and obtained a pass, or cafe 
conduct, from the iithalmapu, or principal political chief of the country 
which he had to traverse, called by the Indians, the Lagueti Mapii, or 
marine district. His lordship was not only made prisoner, but despoiled 
of all his equipage; and it became ti matter of dispute, whijh nothing but 
the palican could decide, whether he should be put to death or allowed to 
proceed to Conception. The game was played in the presence of the 
hisliop: he had the satisfaction of seeing his party wiii>, and his life wag__ 
saved. The propriety, however, of keeping the booty taken fro'ip * him 
was not questioned by any one.” 

Mr Stevenson informs us that the existence of gold mines in Araucania 
is undoubted, although they are not regularly wrought. The concluding 
part of the author’s account of Araucania is worthy of notice :—“ This 
interesting pert of South America is less known than any other accessible 
portion. .Others are less known, but they are interior countries, lying 
between the range of the Andes and Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brazils, 
and Colombia,—immense tracts of the earth kept in reserve for the specu¬ 
lations of coming ages ! But Amucania, from its locality, climate, and 
productions, appears destined to become one of the drst and fairest por¬ 
tions of the new world; and should the eyes of philanthropical specula¬ 
tors be directed to its shores, their capitals will be more secure in the 
formation of new establishments than in loans to many of the old.” 


CHAP. VIII.—ISLANDS. 

Chilian Archipelago.'] Betwixt the parallels of 41® 50' and 43“ 40', and 
separated from the shores of Chili by a narrow and dangerous strait, lies 
a cluster of islands about 80 in number, one-fourth of which are inhabit¬ 
ed. These islands are all very small, rocky, and sterile; but some arc 
covered with thick and unwholesome forests. Wheat, lint, potatoes, and 
apples, are grown in some quarters by the islanders, who also rear cattle 
ahd sheep. The islanders are a race of simple manners ; their numbers 
have been estimated at 25,000. This archipelago was discovered, in 1588, 
by Don Garcia de Mendoza. 

The archipelago of Chonos extends from S. lat. 44“ to S. lat. 47", ami 
contains 35 islands, inhabited solely by Indians,—^the largest being 20 
miles long by 5 broad. To the S. of this cluster of small islands are a 
number of dangerous rocks, on one of which the Wager sloop of war was 
wrecked in 1741; an interesting account of which, and the unparalleled 
sufferings of the crew, have been given in the narrative of Byron. To 
the of these rocks is the peninsula of the three mountains, and the 
three considerable islands of Campano, Madre de Dios, and St Francis, 
extendmg from S. lat. 48“ to S. lat. 49“ 20', and explored by Malaspina. 
The rigour of the climate renders these islands of little importance. To 
•the S. of these is the island of St Marlin, in which there seems to be 
some Spanish settlements and factories ; and a little farther south com- 
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tnences that broken series of wintry ami desolate islands, railed Tierra del 
Fue|fo, or ‘ the land of smoke.’ 

Mocha.~\ This island is situated 125 miles N.N.W. of Valdivia, in S. 
lat. 88“ 20' 30". It is about 18 miles in lenglii from N. to S., and is said 
to have been fertile, and once well-peopled, though it is now entirely de¬ 
serted, except when visited by British or North American whale-fishers. 

duan Fernandez.'] The isl^ds of Juan Fernandez are two in number, 
and lie W. of Chili, about 350 British miles distant, in S. lat. 33" 40'. The 
one nearest the coast is called Ida dc la Tiera, or Shore Island, and the 
more distant island is denominated Mazafuero. Both of these are beauti¬ 
ful and inviting ; but the former only—which is the larger—is inhabited, 
and that by a few Spaniards. Mazafuero is 22 hsagues W. of the larger 
island, and was represented,.by the Spaniards as a barren rock entirely 
destitute of wood, water, and herbage. But this was found by Lord 
AnsW to be a political falsehood, asserted for the purpose of preventing 
hostile vessels from tomjhing at it. There is safe anchorage in deep water 
on the N. side, in Cumberland bay; the S.W. side is surrounded by a 
steep shore, dry, stony, and destitute of trees, with little or no water. 
This is however flat compared with the northern part of the island, which 
is composed of high craggy hills, many of them inaccessible, though gen¬ 
erally covered with trees, and these mostly aromatic. The pimento and 
cabbage-trees gi-ow here, though in no great plenty; but there are great 
quantities of water-cresses and purslane, with excellent wild sorrel, and a 
vast profusion of turnips and Sicilian radishes. As the soil is shallow 
few of the trees are large ; the myrtles are the largest, but even these will 
not work to a greater length than 40 feet. Small as this island is, being 
only 12 miles long by G miles broad, it has been immortalized by the pen 
of Defoe, who founded his most interesting novel of Robinson Crusoe 
upon the .singulai" fate of Alexander Selkirk, a native of Fifesliire in 
Scotland, who being left on this island by lii.s shipmates, was found by 
captain Woodes Rodgers, after having led a solitary life of 4 yeai's and 4 
months on this insulated spot. 
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Jimindaries and Extent.^ This extensive region is bounded on the E. by 
the Atlantic, on the W. by the Pacific, and on the S. by the straitti of 
Magellan, hy which it is separated from the island or islands of Tier& del 
Fuego. The boundary line by which this tract is divided from Buenos 
Ayres and Chili commences on the side of^a Plata, in S. lat. 37°, on the 
coast of the Atlantic, and is carried quite across the continent as far as 
the Chilian Andes in the same latitude, an extent of 660 British miles 
from E. to W. The western boundary runs from thence along the eastern 
foot of the Chilian Andes, as far south as 41° S. lat, when it strikes the 
Pacific, to the S. of Araucania. On the western side, the coast extends 
about 770 British miles, to the western entrance of the straits of Magel¬ 
lan, in S. lat. 52”, and upwards of 1,050 British miles along the eastern 
side, or shore of the Atlantic, exclusive of the windings ; its utmost cen¬ 
tral length, from 37° S. lat. to the southernmost point of the straits in S. 
lat. 54", is 1,175 British miles. 

This tract is very little known, and at present of v^ry little import¬ 
ance. The name of Patagonia was bestowed on the southern part, by 
Fernando Magalhacns, or Magellan, the first discoverer of its eastern 
coast and the straits called by his name. This appellation was derived 
from a tribe of savages, denominated Patagons by him, and was after¬ 
wards extended to the whole tract south of the Spanish settlements. 
That part of it which stretches along the shore of the southern Atlan¬ 
tic, from Tuyu to cape Virgin Mary, is denominated Cosla Desierta 
by the Spaniards. From the vast saline plains that skirt its eastern 
shoru. it is also called Comar 'a Desierta, or ‘ the Desert of Comarca,’ 
in,the Spanish maps. The maritime part only of this country is known, 
having been successively explored by Magellan, Diego Ramirez, Sar- 
miento, Drake, Cavendish, Hawkins, Narborough, Anson, Byron, Car¬ 
teret, Wallis, Cook, and Cordova. During the 17th century, in order 
to obtain a safer passage to the great South sea, than the long and hazard¬ 
ous navigation through the straits of Magellan, the Dutch examined all 
these coasts. Hence the successive attem^s of Oliver Van Noort, Sclioii- 
ten, Le Maire, De Weert, Hermite, and others. 

Guys and Bnys.] The principal gulfs, bays, and capes on the Atlan¬ 
tic sWe are the gulf of St George, extending from S. lat. 45° to S. lat. 47°; 
the gulf of San Antonio, extending from 41° to 43” S. lat.; the bay of 
Nuevi, ind Great Bay to the south of Port St Julian; the entrance of 
Ballaco ; Port Desire ; Port San Julian ; and the bay of Nodales. The 
^pe^ are those of Corrientes, Blanco, Tres Puntas, Citriosa, Barrera, 
Possession, and Virgin Mary, at the eastern entrance of the straits of 

VI. 2 L 
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Magellan.* Povt Famine and Cape Forward ft>rm tlie southern extrem¬ 
ity of the South American continent, at the very middle of the straits. 

f To the N.W. of-the straits, the western coast presents Cape Victory, 
Isabella, San Lucia, and the gulf of the Holy Trinity, Cape Corso, the 
peninsula of the Three Mountains, with the 'isthmus of Orjin, gulf of 
Pinas, Point St Andrew, the archipelago of Chonos, and the gull of 
Chiloe. 

ilountains.2 known of the interior, it. is impossible to 

give any description of it. The vast chain of the Andes pervades it from 
N. to S., having on the E. a large extent of flat saline country interspers¬ 
ed with inhumerable small streams eliding in small lakes. The Andes 
near the middle of the strait are generally about 3,000 feet high, al¬ 
though Bopie attain the height of 4,000 feet. "The line of perpetual 
snow in the strgit is about 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

••'Between Chiloe and the strait the height is about 3,000 feet, with a 
few sbmmits rising to the height of 6,000 and G,000 feet. There are 
several active volcanoes,—as those of Osorno, in S. lat. 41”; Iluan- 
auca Corcohado, in S. lat. 43"; QuecJiucahi Ilvytaca, in S. lat. 44" 
20'; Minchimavida, and St Clement, in S. lat. 46"; and Volcan des 
Gigantes, in S. lat. 52”. A chain of mountains, called Casuhati, or Ga- 
zuati, stretches S.E. from the Chilian Andes to the district of Tuyu, 
forming the N.W. boundary of Patagonia, but it is of small ■ elevation, 
seldom exceeding 1,500 feet. Immediately to the south of the Rio 
Negro is another small chain of mountains, passing E. from the Andes, 
called Caquicalel, and seemingly dialky, appearing at a distance like 
snow. 

Jtivers.J The chief rivers of this tract fall into the Atlantic, having 
their sources at the eastern foot of the Andes, and generally running in a 
S.E. direction. The first of these, to the S.E. of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, is the Flueuque, which rising in the Andes of Cuyo, in S. lat. 29“, 
and after a comparative course of 700 British miles, falls into the bay of 
Anegada, in 38° S. lat. The next stream is the Desagnadern, or Rio 
Colorado, called Moya Lee Leuvu by the Indians, and the largest river 
of Patagonia. It takes its rise from a multitude of small streams that 
issue from the eastern cordilleras in the 30th degree of S. lat., and after 
passing through the Laguna de Guanachuache and the Laguna Grande, 
and sending off a branch at a large marsh called ‘ the Reedy swamp,’ to 
the river Tleuque, it falls into the Atlantic, in S. lat. 39' 50'. Its compa¬ 
rative course is upwards of 1,000 British miles, and it is a deep and rapid 
stream—The third river, called the Rio Negro, or the Cusu Leuvu, is 
formed by a variety of brooks, which have their sources on the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, between the d.5th and 36th degrees of S. lat. It 
runs first S. and then W., and finally S., when it falls into the Atlantic in 
41° S. lat., after a very winding course of more than 700 British miles. 
It is joined, in the early part of tits course, by the Sanguel, or Miau lec 
Leuvu, a large stream coming from the N. Beyond the Rio Negro is the 
Rio Camarones, a large stream ranning S.E. from the Andes into the gulf 
of St George, in S. tet. 44°. It is supposed that the source of this stream 
is not far distant from the gulf of Chiloe, and that a communication might 
be opened between it and another stream that falls into the above <gulf at 
Estero del^Aysen, by means of a short canal. Farther to the S. is the 
river of Desire, falling into the port of the same name. In S. lat. 48® 
51', is the deep bay of San Julian, and supposed to run so far into the* 
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ii.terior as to be connected, by means of lakes, with the river of Campana, 
which falls into the Pacific; but the governor of Buenos Ayres havbg, in 
1746, sent persons to examine this imt^inary or pretended communication* 
between the Atlantic anc^ Pacific, it was fou^d tliat no such communica¬ 
tion existed. On the western coast, the rivers, though numerous, all run 
short courses from the western declivities of the Andes, and merit no de¬ 
scription. There are a considerable number of large lakes in the int^-ior, 
besides smaller ones of little consequence. Among the principal disco¬ 
veries made by captain King, are two spacious lakes, which extend to a 
considerable distance inland from the western shore of the continent. One 
named the Olway Water, is a large* inland sea of salt water, about 50 miles 
in length: this commitnicates by a narrow channel with another, named 
the Skyr'mg Water, about 34 miles long an^ 20 wide. Another opening 
extended to the N.W. from Skyring Water, which capQtin King had not,^ 
time to explore. The tracks of horses were notided in many plwSs on 
the shores of these lakes, and the bones of Guanacoes were scattered 
about. 

Climate.^ Captain King mentions a circtmistance relative to the tem- 
])erature of the climate, which is very remarkable. During the summer, 
be has been employed at his observatory the greater part of the night, 
when tfaes thermometer has been as low as the freezing point, both within 
and outside of it, and, although not warmly clad, he felt no sort of incon¬ 
venience from the cold ; and, in the winter time also, the thermometer has 
been at 24°, without any inconveniqpce being felt. He attributes this to 
the peculiar stillness of the atmosphere on the coast, although at a short 
rlistance at sea in the oiling, the wind was high. There are other peculi¬ 
arities in this climate, which also attracted the attention of captain King. 
One is the extraordinary warmth of the sea near its surface, compared 
with the state of the atmosphere. In the month of Jtine a difference of 
30" was found between the temperature of each ; the consequence of 
which is, that the sea is covered with a cloud of steam, and this may, in 
some measure, account for the prevalence of fogs. Another extraordinary 
circumstance relating to the climate is, that parrots and bumming birds, 
generally the inhabitants of warm regions, are numerous in the southern 
and western parts of the strait; they were even observed on the wing 
during a snow shower, and after a constant succession of rain, snow, and 
sleet; the latter have been seen sipping the sweets of the fuschia and other 
flowers, while the thermometer was at the freezing point. 

• Soil, So little is known of the interior, that no idea ran be 

formed of the nature of the soil, or whether it be barren or fertile. At 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, the land has been found ferUle on both sides 
of the stream, the bgnks of which are often woody, though the rest of the 
country is represented to be a sandy waste. Around Port Desire there is 
nothing but sand ; while in the vicinity oj San Julian there is much gravel, 
on a hard stiff soil. Though a few valleys have been found here and there 
along the coast to be tolerably fertile and warm, yet navigators universally 
concur in representing the soil of the Patagonian coasts as barren, hardly 
producing any grain, the trees exhibiting a dismal aspect, and the climate 
excessively cold. The country abounds with wild animals, as deer, guan¬ 
acoes, hares, and ostriches; while multitudes of water-fowl frequent the 
rocky shores. Prodigious numbers of seals, from 14 to 18 feet long, and 
»thicker than a bull, are to be found in the vicinity of Port Desire. 
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Inhal^anti.'y The country is very thinly peopled, and that by sari^es 
as barbarous as the country is desolate. They have been successively 
described by almost every navigator who has visited this region, but parti¬ 
cularly by Thomas Falboner, a well-known Jesuit missionary in South 
'America. The various tribes (according to him) who roam over the 
mountains and barrens of Patagonia, are all Puelches, or Patagms: the 
most southern tribe being the Tehuels, extending on the east to the straits, 
and the HuiUiches, a tribe of the* Moluches or Araucanians. The Puelches 
inhabit the mountains, and the HuiUiches the plains.. The former are the 
proper Patpgons, and belong to the Puelches of Chili, who are confeder¬ 
ated with the'Araucanians. The teml Puelches is an appellative, signify¬ 
ing ‘ eastern men,’ indicating their relative situation to the Moluches or 
Araucanians. They are very tall of stature, fond of the chase, and often 
change their habitations, so tliat they may be called the Tartars of South 
'‘Amelia. There is such a similarity of character between the natives of 
Patagonia and their kindred tribes in Chili and Araucania, that the de¬ 
scription of the latter may serve for that of the former, with this excep¬ 
tion, that roaming over a more bairen and inhospitable country, and having 
less communication, or rather none at all, with Europeans, they are more 
barbarous, cruel, and savage. The tribes of the Moluches, like their 
Araucanian neighbours, have hereditary chiefs, called ebnens or eyas; and 
they sometimes choose an apo, or commander-in chief. Neither they nor 
the Puelches seem to have any religion, but appear to venerate the sun and 
moon, whom they call antu and qiiien^ The only ceremony that looks like 
religion, is when they kill a beeve, sprinkling some of the blood upon the 
ground, with these words, “ Give me and my people to eat.” Around 
Port Desire and San .Julian, the population is scanty and poor. The In¬ 
dians of the pampas bordering on Buenos Ayres do not exceed 5,000 or 
6,000, including 1^00 warriors. The Tuelcoes are still more numerous, 
divided into bands of horse and foot, and are dreaded by the Pampas In- 
dian.s, hut often join with them in attacks on the Spanish settlements. So 
attached are they to incessant warfare, that when they have no foreign 
enemy to attack, they will wage war with each other. Much has been 
said of the gigantic stature of the Tehuels or Patagons, and after mak¬ 
ing every reasonable allowance for the exaggerations of navigators, who 
made them from 8 and 9 to 11 and 12 feet higb,^ it does appear that 


' The Italian Pogifeta, in the romance which he publiehed, as a hiatorp of Magel- 
lane'a expedition, is the first who gave to the Patagonians a stature of more than'l 
yards; but, abstracting from the little credit due to this author, on account of the ab¬ 
surdities and falsehoods scattered over his work, in the circumstance of their siase he is 
so inconsistent, that, after having furnished them with heads of a monstrous size, he 
says that Magellanes, amongst other presents, gave to one of tljem his own cap, which 
the other immediately put on and wore, although Magellanes was himself far from 
being a giant. So fond was Piwifeta of such prtraigies, that be has even planted giants 
on the banks of the Ilio de la Plata. IV^^imilisn Transitvanus—who in his work only 
translated Pagifeta’s book—repeats the same absurd story,and even embellishes it with 
some improbabilities of his own invention. As these two were the only works which 
had general circulation in the world, they fell into the hands of authors of more sim¬ 
plicity than discernment, such as Gonzalo Fernandez Oviedo, who translated the a^ove 
and many other fables into his General and Natural History of the Indies, enlarging 
much on the Patagonians, and confiding in the information he received from the cler¬ 
gyman Arizega, who, wantonly abusing his credulity, told him many things vghich do' 
not appear in the formal declaration he afterwards made, and which are totally unde-' 
serving of credit: such as, that even a tall man could not reach with his hand to the 
waist of a Patagonian,—that these people devoured a couple of pounds of raw flesh at 
a mouthful,—that they drank olfG or 7 arrobas (IS or 20 gallous} of water at a draught, 
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many, if not ^he most of tiiemt considerably above the ordinary statnre 
of human beings. Falconer, the missionary, measured a cacique of the 
Tehuels, and found him to be 7^ feet in height. Their stature, mea¬ 
sured with great accuracy by the Spanish officers of Cordova’s expedi. 
tion, in 1785 and 1786,'was found to be at the utmost 7 feet IJ inchv 
es, and the common height from to 7 feet. It is to be remember¬ 
ed, however—as the translator of Cordova’s nari-ative has remarked—^that 
the vara, or yard, of Burgos, the standard of Spain, contains 33.06132 
inches, or 2 feet 9 inches and l-16tb, English; the tallest Patagonian, 
therefore, did not exceed 6 feet 6 inches and one-third, English: and those 
of the common size were from 5 feet 11 inches and two-tbirdi, to 6 feet 
5 inches and one-seventh English. It is also to be remembered, that 
Spaniards are not in general tall men, and that a seaman is seldpm among 
the tallest of his countrymen ; to them, thei^fore, the Et>tagonians might 
appear giants. “ But even this height,” says Cordoya, “ is not so sirring' 
as their corpulence, or rather bulkiness, some of them measuring 4 feet 4 
inches round the breast; but their feet and hands aa'e not in due proportion 
to their other parts. They all give evi^Jent signs of strength of body; 
they are fuP of flesh, but cannot properly be called fat. The size and 
tension of tiieir muscles evince their strength ; and their figure, on the 
whole, is not disagreeable, although the head is large, even in proportion 
to the body ; the face broad and flattish, the eyes lively, and the teeth ex¬ 
tremely white, but too long, 'fheir complexion, like that of other Ameri¬ 
cans, is celrino (pale-yellow), or rather verging on a copper-colour. They 
wear thin black straight hair, tied oh the top of the head with a piece of 
thong or ribbon,, brought round their forehead, having the head entirely 
uncovered. We observed some with beards, but which were neither thick 
nor long. 

“ Their dress adds much to the effect of their size, bqing composed of a 
kind of cloak made of the skins of lamas or zorillos, arranged with some 
skill, with stripes of different colours in the inside. They wear it fastened 
round the waist, so that it covers them below the calf of the leg, letting 
that part commonly hang down which is intended for covering the shoul¬ 
ders ; and when the cold, or other cause, induces them to put it over them, 
they hold the upper part of it with the hand, and so cover themselves en¬ 
tirely with this cloak. Some also, besides this skin-cloak or mantle, wear 
jionchones, and breeches or drawers, of the same shape and sort with those 
worn by the creoles of Chili and Buenos Ayres. The poncho is a piece 
of strong cloth striped with various colours, about three yards long and 
two broad, having an opening in the middle, made for the purpose of pass¬ 
ing it over the head; a piece of dress extremely proper for riding on horse¬ 
back, as it covers and defends the arms, at the same time leaving them in 
perfect liberty for any exertion. Some had ponchos made of the stuffs 
manufactured by our settlers in Buenos Ayres. The breeches or drawers 
are very like those worn in Europe ; biA their boots are very different, 
being formed of the skin of the legs of the horse, taken off whole, with¬ 
out cutting .them open, and sewed up at one end. There were, however, 
feu^ Patagonians wbe enjoyed aU these conveniences. The far greater 

and other ridiculous exaggerations, to bo seen in the above history. When this opinion 
came to be published by Oviedo, a cotemporary author, it is not to be wondered at that 
it began to gain credit, and was adopted by Gomara, Argenselo, and other writers, 

, who, with excessive credulity, committed to writing whatever they hewd oi thew re¬ 
mote regions. Gomara not only copied Pagifeta, but added many other absurdities, 
coUeuted from other quarters. 
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number were almost naked, having only their skin-cloak, with a sort of 
leather purse hanging by a thong fixed round the waist, and fastened be¬ 
tween the legs with one or two thongs, to the former round the waist. 
With a piece of skin or leather fastened round the foot, they make a kind 
. of shoe, and fix to it, behind, two little bits tjf timber, forming a sort of 
fork, which serve them for a spur ; but they leave off this part of their 
dress when they have no intention to go on horseback, which, however, 
happens very seldom. It is a very general practice among them to paint 
the face with white, black, and red, a kind of ornament contributing very 
little indeed to the agreeableuess of their appearance. 

“ Theii'' equipage, or horse-furniture, consists of a kind of covering 
formed of several skins of lamas, one over the otlier, and rolled up a lit¬ 
tle both bjifure and behind, so that at first sight they have some resem¬ 
blance to a saddle ; the whtfie fastened on with strong leather thongs or 
-^traps^ instead of girths. The stirrup is formed with a piece of wood four 
inches long, supported at each end by a small thong, connected with ano¬ 
ther which is fastened above to the girth. The other parts of their furni¬ 
ture resemble entirely those u^ied by the Indians of Buenos Ayres, with 
this difference alone, that die bit is made of very hard solid wood. As 
the Patagonians have neither iron nor cordage, they supply their place with 
solid timber, and straps or thongs of skin or leather. We saw pne among 
them having a complete European saddle and bridle, but could not learn 
by what means he had acquired them. 

“ Although we saw these people in troops of 300 or 400 together, yet 
we can give no information concerning their women, who never came near 
enough to permit our examination : only an officer, who was on shore in 
the bay of St Gregorio, assured us that their stature was somewhat shorter 
than that of the men, and that they differed very little from the men in 
their dress. The /ihildren, even in their tender years, show that they are 
descended from parents of extraordinary size; and, by the largeness of 
their features, indicate to what they will arrive, when nature shall have 
attained its full vigour, and their members shall be properly developed.” 

The Patagonian Indians have a peculiar custom of visiting the gi'avcs of 
their dead annually, for the purpose of collecting the bones, to be convey¬ 
ed to the family sepulchres. The coast between the latitudes of 41" and 
51° is frequented by them for that purpose. Near Port Desire, captain 
King stated, that he had seen the graves of these Indians on the summit of 
hills, but the bodies had been removed, probably by their relatives, fur the 
above-mentioned purpose. When placed in the sepulchre, they are adorn¬ 
ed with beads, and as many ornaments as can be collected for the pur¬ 
pose ; the ceremony being performed by certain women of the tribe, 
whose peculiar office it is to attend to these rites. 

Tierra del Fuego.] In the map of La Cruz, the Tierra del Fuego 
is divided by a number of narrow straits into 11 islands of considerable 
size. The largest island, properlj^ denominated by the above name, con¬ 
tains a surface of 42,000 British square miles; and is separated in its 
whole eastern and westeiai extent from the South American continent by 
the straits of Mt^ellan on the N.; on the S.E. by the straits of Le Malire, 
separating it from Staten island; on the N.E., by the channel of St Se- 
baslism from a considerable island, whose northern shore fronts the Eastern 
entrance of the straits of Magellan; on the S. by Nas-sau strait, which 
separates it from Hermite’s islands ; and on the N.W., by another passage, 
which separates it from a ciuster of other islands, lying to the south-v/est 
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of the above straits. Cape Horn—the doobling of which has been so long- 
the dread of navigators—^is the soathmost point of admiral Hermite’s islands, 
b(dng situated in 55" 58' S. lat. The passage by this capo, (instea<l of 
sailing through the straits 6f Magellan^, was first discovered in 1616, by 
Jacob le Maire, and was so called by him out of respect to the town of 
Hoern, in North Holland.— Slalen Island, separated, as above mentioped 
by the straits of Le Maire, was first discovered to be an island, by the 
Dutch admiral Brewer, in 1642, who found another strait at its eastern 
side, which he called after his own name, and which is narrower and 
shorter than the strait of Lo Maire, The Straits qf Magollah are 340 
British miles in length, and stretch so far to the S.W., and from thence to 
the N.W. that they relbmble a crescent or half-moon. In spme parts 
they are not a le:^e broad ; but at the mouMi, between JJape Pelares and 
Cape Victory, the breadth is upwards of 30 miles, and 24 miles -at, the 
eastern entrance, between Cape Virgin Mary and Queen Kathaiine’s‘Fore¬ 
land. In order to prevent all foreigners from passing through these straits 
into the great South Sea, Philip 11. of Spi|in, sent a squadron of 23 ships, 
2000 men (colonists),, and 500 soldiers, with every requisite for forming a 
settlement on either side, in 1582, under Don Pedro Sarmiento; but the 
design miscanicd, and both colony and garrison perished from cold and 
famine. In their zeal for natural history, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr So- 
lander had nearly perished amidst the horrible snows of this inhospitable 
island; but they found a considerable variety of plants. This dreary 
region, however, is not so completely oppressed with eternal winter as 
some have represented it, the vales being often verdant and enlivened with 
brooks, while the sides of the hills are adorned with a few trees. As to 
natives, they are much the same in every respect with those of the opposite 
continent, and therefore need no farther description. , 

Falkland’s Islands.^ To the N.E. of the straits of Magellan, are 
the Falkland islands, so denominated by the English, in 1639, in honour, 
as is supposed, of Lord Viscount Falkland ; but by the French called the 
Mnloiiincs, and by the Spaniards, Maluinas, from the people of St Maloes, 
whom they esteem as the fii-st discoverers. They were first discovered 
by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594; the chief of the islands he named 
Hamhins's Maidenland, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. In 1763, the 
French having lost Canada, turned their attention to these islands as an 
Air.rican settlement in another quarter; and an ample description is given 
in^ I’ernetty’s account of Bougainville’s voyage. In 1761, eomm^ore 
B; ron was sent to take possession of them, upon the ground of prior dis¬ 
covery ; and a small establishment was made at a place called Port Eg- 
mont, but being found of little or no value, they were abandoned in 1774, 
and ceded to Spain. The ta’ring possession of these comparatively unim¬ 
portant islands, roused the ever wakeful jealousy of Spain. A fleet was 
fitted out which dispossessed the British Settlers of these islands in 1770, 
which occasioned a counter armament on the part of Great Britain, and 
had well nigh led to a war between the two powers; but this ridiculous 
dispute about islands considered as uninhabitable even by savages, was 
wisely settled by a convention, in which the British regainetl possession of 
them. sThe two islands are of considerable size, each about 40 miles 
square. The soil is bad, and the climate disagreeable, and the shores 
jieaten with perpetual storms ; nothing but reeds and moss cover the 
ground; the sky is perpetually concealed from view by thick fogs ; the 
extreme cold cannot be alleviated by fire, as there is neither wood nor 
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coal; and evea a ship in port is covered with constant snow. The sliores 
are frequented, however, by considerable numbers of water-fowl and fish. 
The pen^ius, called swans by the Spaniards, supply a scanty and miser¬ 
able food: and walruses, and other animals of (he seal-kind, abound. The 
Spaniards have a small settlement on the N. of the larger island. The 
history of the ridiculous disputes between Great Britain and Spain con¬ 
cerning these miserable islands, 4s one of the numerous evidences of the 
necessity of the study of geography among statesmen, as nothing but a 
complete geographical ignorance concerning them, could have raised sucli 
an unnecejsasy alarm on both sides. . 

. South Shetland Islands.] Still farther to the S. than the Falk¬ 
land isles^ and more desolate, are the islands of* South Shetland, which 
were discovered \p October 1819, and taken possession of, in the name of 
diis ^ritannic majesty.. The extent of this group so far as it has been ex¬ 
plored, is from 54” to W. long., and from 61° to 64” S. lat. It con¬ 
sists of numerous island* without a vestige of vegetation, except a species 
of moss, and in a few solitary spots, something resembling grass. The in¬ 
terior is mountainous, and covered with eternal snows. A species of coal 
was found, which burnt well. Seals were extremely plentiful, and shrimps 
and penguins wei-e numerous beyond all conception. The large islands of 
South Shetland which have been discovered, are five in number. One of 
them has been named Livingston’s Island, another Robert’s. Some of the 
harbours are very good; vessels in them being land-locked. No field 
ice was seen in their vicinity, but innumerable ice islands were floating 
about. 

Georgia.] In this department may also be reckoned Georgia, an 
island of considerable size, lying to the N.E. of South Shetland, in 36” 
W. long., and in bjt S. lat. This island was first discovered by Rochon, 
a French navigator, in 1675; it was visited by the Spaniards in 1756; and 
explored by captain Cook, in 1775. It may be termed a land of ice, pre¬ 
senting rocks and mountains of that substance; while the vales, destitute 
of trees or shrubs, are clothed in eternal snow, the only vegetables being a 
coarse species of grass, burnets, and lichens. The rocks are of blackish 
horizontad strata, perhaps approximating to hornblende. Tlie lark, a hardy 
bird, ap^tars here as well as in Hudson’s bay, and there are numbers of 
large penguins and seals. 

To the S.E. of Georgia are some, if possible, more dreary islands, more 
propefly called the Southern Thule than the Sandwich islands, a name al¬ 
ready bestowed on a very diflFerent country. Here, seated for ever on her 
icjr throne, sits the Southern Winter surrounded by black rocks covered 
with everlasting snow.. 
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I. CAYENNE, OR FRENCH GUIANA. 

Extent and Boundaries.'] Having finished the description of the l^pan- 
ish and Portuguese portions of South America, nothing now remains to bo 
described of this continent but the coast of Guiana°; and as the French 
'settlementj)f Cayenne is that portion of the Guiana coast which lies im¬ 
mediately to the N. of Portuguese Guiana, order requires that it be first 
described.* This maritime tract obtained its name from Caen in Norman¬ 
dy—the first adventurers being from that province—and consists of tha 
island of Cayenne, and a tract of sea-coast extending in a N.W. direction 
from Cape Oi-ange, in N. lat. 4°, and on the southern side of the mouth of 
the Oyapoco, to the mouth of the Amano which separates French Guiana 
from Surinam or Dutch Guiana, in 5° SCf N. lat.,—a space of 200 geogra¬ 
phical, or 240 British miles. Its interior boundaries are undefined, but the 
French claim the country situated between the Oyapoco and the Maroni, 
as far as the sources of these two streams—which ai'e ^et unknown, at 
least that of the latter. No settlements, however, have ever been formed 
far from the coast. The island, of Cayenne—which has frequently, but 
erroneously, been confounded with the continental territory, so called—is 
separated from the mainland only by two arms of a river of the same name, 
and is 10 miles long by 10 miles broad. As French Guiana has never 
risen to commercial or political importance, a few brief remarks con¬ 
cerning it are all that shall here be offered. ; 

Cli'nate.] The climate is n. -.ch more salubrious than that of the An¬ 
tilles. The seasons are divided into wet and dry; and these again are 
distinguished by the appellation of the greater and the lesser, from the 
extremes of drought and of rain being less violent in the latter than in the 
former. The long rainy season commences about the middle of April, 
and continues till July, when uhe long dry season commences, and con¬ 
tinues till November. During the rains, the heats are very moderate, con¬ 
sidering its proximity to the line; nay;i even the Negroes sometimes 
complain of the cold, and upon the whole the general state of health is 
as good here as in Europe. During the season however when the stag¬ 
nant! waters dry up and corrupt with the heat, fevers prevail for two months, 
which, though not contt^ious, prove very destructive. 

Productions.] The situation of the island of.Cayenne makes it a most 
unfit place for a settlement and the capital of the colony. It would pro- 
^bably have fared better with the colonists if they had fixed their residence 
on the mainland, as opposite the island it is hilly and mountainous, in which 
respect it is distingpiished from the generality of the Guiana coast, which is 
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for tbe i&ost part low and swampy, and subjected Jo continual inunda.- 
tions both from the sea and from the number of rivers which rush impetu¬ 
ously down the mountains. The fertility of the soil on tbe mainland i. 
anconunonly great, tfadugh in some parts it is gpndy, dry and barren. Tin 
'productions are of an exc^lent quality, particularly spices and cotton, and 
it is easy to subsist here. The noted Cayenne pepper is one of its produc¬ 
tions. This is the fruit of the capsicum baccatum; it is gathered when 
ripe, and dried in the sun, it is 'then pounded, and mixed with salt, and 
sometimes baked with a small addition of fio^; the biscuit, rasped into 
powder, i^ sent to Europe. All the productions of the mainland are raised 
on the island, but with this difference,' that the soil of the latter is as it were 
exhausted, and does not equally repay the planten for his expenses and la¬ 
bour ; the fertility of the reipoter continental soil is often Eistonishing, but 
as it is not to be*obtained without labour and expense, its culture has been 
mucli'neglected. Several of the settlers, thinly scattered over vast deserts, 
and separated by impervious brakes and brambles, and at the same time 
surrounded with Negroes who endanger their peace and safety, have aban¬ 
doned cultivation altogether, confining themselves to the rearing of cattle, 
which can be kept without care or expense in the immense savannahs or 
natural meadows of the country. Mr Leblond values the exportations of 
the colony at 4,000,000 of francs per annum, viz.:—1,000,000'pounds of 
fine cotton value 3 francs, 3,000,000 ; 600,000 of Cayenne ; 400,000 of 
cloves. In 1824, it received French imports to the value of 3,099,000, 
and exported to France goods to the value of 2,304,653 francs. 

Populalion.Ji The number of inhabitants on the island is small, not 
exceeding (exclusive of the garrison) 1100 or 1200 whites, and these are 
commonly of the lowest class, and chained down to it as it were because 
their means will not allow them to emigrate to other parts. They merely 
cultivate as much'land as is necessai-y fur their own subsistence, obtaining 
from Europe, in return for that part of their scanty produce which they can 
spare, wine, flour, clothing, &c. The town is situated close to the sea-side, 
on the right bank, and near the mouth of the Cayenne river, which is al¬ 
most a league broad, and generally from 25 to 30 feet deep, and the west 
branch of which forms the port, which has not above three feet of water. 
It contains only about 200 wooden and badly constructed houses, sur- 
Tocaded by a swampy moat and wretched walls which form a sort of irre¬ 
gular hexagon. The fort commanding it is of earth, and tolerably strong 
towards the sea especially, for this reason that ships cannot approach within 
caunou-shot of it for want of sufficient depth of water. The navigation of 
the coast is besides generally dangerous on account of shoals and flats; and 
there is not a single good harbour on the whole coast but in the island it¬ 
self. The palace of the governor, and the ancient mansion of the Jesuits, 
me the only decent buildings in the place. A new town has lately been 
built on the neighbouring savanifeh, separated from the old one merely by 
the ditch. This—^which is the more considerable of the two—is regularly; 
bwlt--h8s wide streets admitting the free access and circulation of the air, 
■r-«nd'cmtains sonta elegant houses, the beautiful appearance of which 
becomes more striking from the obvious marks of poverty and misery 
universally exhibited around. Besides 1100 or 1200 whites already men¬ 
tioned, and a garrison of from 600 to 700 soldiers, there are about 800 
aborigine Indians, and about 14,000 Negroes, making a total population of 
about 17,000 persona for the whole colony. There is besides a miserable 
fort called Sinamari, on a river of the same name, ^0 leagues to the N.W. 
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of the city, where generals Hchegru and Ramel, with Barthelemy, Hebert, 
and others, were confined, after haring been transported by the tyiantfieal 
order of the Directory, in 1797. On the Oyapoco is another small fort, 
called St Louis. Besides |he Galibis, a tribe <)f native Indians who wan¬ 
der in the vicinity of the principal settlement, there are many other native 
tribes. They are mostly of middling stature; but the females are less, and 
not so well formed as the males. The^r features differ but little fr&m 
Europeans, and the progeny of the two races can scarcely be distinguished 
from that of the old world* 

Historical Remarks.l^ The history of this settlement pr^seats nothing 
worthy of notice. The project of forming a settlement in this quarter was 
first formed between the years 1604 and 1635. The imaginations of 
every nation in Europe had been fired with the visionary tales of El Dora¬ 
do, or the Golden City. The French were not behind in believing such 
fables, and in endeavouring to find out so delectablb an abode ; and in* the 
progress of these fruitless attempts, a colony was founded here, of which the 
merchants of Rouen in Normandy were the chief promoters. But the 
settlement did not thrive. The natives engaged at being expelled from the 
lands of their fathers without so much as an attempt to purchase them, or to 
court their consent, rose against these intruders, and murdered the gover¬ 
nor and almost all the whites. A new company was however established, 
in order to re-organize the colony. But the passengers quarrelled with 
each other during the voyage; the new governor was drowned as he was 
stepping into his boat; and the general was assassinated before be arrived 
to take his post. No sooner had the passengers landed at Cayenne, than 
their quarrels with each other were renewed, and with the few remaining 
settlers; many died of wounds, more of the climate ; the garrison deserted 
to the Dutch ; and the Indians roused by numberless provocations, fell 
upon the remainder, who deemed themselves happy in bmng able to escape 
in an open boat and two canoes to one of the leeward islands. The set¬ 
tlement, thus ahr.ntloiK!!!, fell into the hands of the Dutch ; but was shortly 
after wrest.>d from them, in 1663, by a vigorous effort of a new company 
formed through the influence of the French government. In 1667 it was 
captured by the English ; it was retaken again by the Dutch in 1676; re¬ 
captured in the same year by the French admiral De Estrees, and con¬ 
firmed to France at the treaty of Nimeguen. Soon after this period, some 
pirates, loaded with the spoils o<' a South Sea expedition, came and fixeil 
thidr r isidence here, resolved to spend the remainder of their lives in tha 
cult’"ation of the land. But this project did not long please people accus¬ 
tomed to a roving life ; in 1688, Du Casse, an able commander, having 
arrived with some ships from France, proposed to them the plundering of 
Surinam ; the scheme was adopted, and an expedition undertaken, in which 
most of the colonists joined, but the design failed ; some of the assailants 
fell in the attack, whilst all the rest were ^ade prisonera and sent to the 
French Garibbee islands, a loss from which the colony never afterwards re¬ 
covered. Soon after the peace of 1763, a vigorous but fruitless attempt 
wassmade by the French govemmen]; to increase thb importance of this 
colony, and to render it in some measure a compebsation for the loss of 
Canadsiand Louisiana. For this purpose, 12,000 men, engaged in Franco 
as labourers, were landed in the adjacent isle of Du Salcet, and on the 
^banks of the Kourou. But ho habitation or proper provision having^ been 
made for this multitude of new colonists,—and arriving, as they «Bd, at 
their places of destination at the precise time when the great rains com* 
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meUced, when they could neither find subsistence nor f mployment,—they 
nearly all perished, falling rictims to a climate then most ins^ubrious, and 
to the influence of which they were entirely exposed. Mure than a million 
^sterling was uselessly expqpded on this enterpr^e. This fatal specimen of 
French colonization, was prejudicial to the character and prosperity of the 
settlement, as it not'only deterred the French goremment from paying the 
lei6t attention to it, but also prevented many Europeans and West Indians 
from settling in Guiana, the blame being transfeired from the stupid man¬ 
ner of conducting the enterprise to the climate jtself. Nothing of impor¬ 
tance has sin^e occni'red in that colony, except the banishment of a num¬ 
ber of French deputies thither by an arbitrary mandate of the French 
Directory. By the peace of 1802, the bounds lof Cayenne, or French 
Guiana, i#ere fixed on the Pprtuguese frontier by the river Arawari from 
, the embochure bfltween Cape New and the isle of Penitence to its source, 
and'tbence in a right line westward to its source of the llio Branco ; the 
navigation of the Arawari through the whole course being left free to both 
nations. In 1809 the colony was captured by the united forces of the 
British and Portuguese, and re^ored to France at the peace of Paris, in 
1814. By act of Congress, 9 June 1815, the prince-regent of Portugal 
and Brazil agreed to restore it to Fiance, to the banks of the Oyapoco, its 
original boundary, fixed by the treaty of Utrecht. It is now the only con¬ 
tinental colony possessed by the French since the cession of the Canadas 
in the north to England, and of Lousiana to the Spaniards, and is valuable 
on account of its proximity to the Little Antilles. 

II. SURINAM, OR DUTCH GUIANA. 

Under the name of Dutch Guiana were comprehended, till very lately, 
the settlements of Surinam, Berbische, or Berbice, Demerara, and Esse- 
quivo, or JBssequibo : Surinam being the original and chief settlement, and 
the three latter subordinate colonies. As these latter were transfen-ed, by 
the peace of Paris, in 1814, to Great Britain, the Dutch now possess 
Surinam only, and even that within contracted limits, the river Corentin 
being now the boundary to the W. on the side of Berbice. The present 
political limits of Surinam are, the Mans, dividing it from French Guiana 
on the E.; by the Corentin, on the W., dividing it from English Guiana ; 
and the Atlantic on the S. Its interior boundary is undetermined, but is 
generally understood to be a line drawn from the source of the Mana, 
across the Upper Maroni, and finally terminating in the Tumucurag moun¬ 
tains, by which Dutch Guiana is separated from Spanish Guiana on the 
S.W. This line also divides its interior from French Guiana on the E. 
The maritime extent of Surinam is very nearly three degrees of a great 
circle, or 210 British miles, and about as much inland to the above described 
line. « 

Clitnaie.'^ The climate, soil, and seasons are so similar to those of both 
French and British Guiana, that—a few local peculiarities excepted—the 
ilescriplion of one af these regions is the description of all. Fruits pf a 
temperate clime cannot endure the heats of this tropical region, even the 
vine does not thrive here. 

Riuert.'] The chief rivers in this settlement are the Maroni and the 
Surinam, both large streams flowing from the mountains of Tumucurag. 
They are full of falls and rapids, in oensequence of which their navigation 

inmt The Maroni runs a much longer course than the Surinam ; 
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its directioa is from S. to N.W., and its comparative course amounts to 
350 British miles. *The coarse of tlie Surinam is 6rst from W. to E., and 
then from S. to N., amounting in whole to about 280 British miles. West < 
of the Surinam are the Surarnaco and Capanama rivers. 

Population, 4*c.] According to Colquhoun, the population of this coin* 
ny in 1812, was 3,186 whites, 2,889 free persons of colour, and about 
00,600 slaves. In 1815 it was estimated at 2,029 whites, 3,075 free per¬ 
sons of colour, 31,937 negro slaves, and 13,200 free Indians and Maroons. 
The estimated value of its exports to Great Britain in 1812 was £795,094 ; 
and to all other places, £65,113; its imports from Great Britain, 
£390,716; from all other parts, ^137,451. In 1815 its‘exports were 
valued at 30,000,000 o^ francs. 

Paramaribo,, the capital of this settlement, is a considerable town, of 
about 5,000 souls, situated on the banks of {he river of that name, which 
is there about a mile broad. . ■ 

Historical Notice.~\ The settlement of Surinam owed its existence to 
the early attempts of the Dutch to colonize at the* mouth of the Maranon. 
Driven from thence by the Portuguese, they finally settled at the mouths 
of the Surinam, Berbische, and Demerara rivers. Surinam was first settled 
in 1663. It was captured by the English in 1667, and restored to the 
Dutch bj^the treaty of Breda, in 1676, in exchange for the province of 
New York. It remained in the hands of its original colonizers till 1796, 
when it was captured by the French ; recaptured by the British, in 1799, 
it was restored to the Dutch at the peace of Amiens. It again fell into the 
hands of the British during the last war ; and was again restored to the 
Dutch, at the peace of Paris, in 1814. 

III. BRITISH GUIANA, COMPREHENDING BERBICE, DEMERARA, AND 

ESSEQUIBO. * 

Extent and Boundaries.'Jl This includes all the maritime tract between 
the river Corentin (the western limit of Surinam) and the frontier of 
Spanish Guiana, at Cape Nassau, in S. lat. 70* 40',—a space of more than 
200 British miles in a direct line, but much more if we include the sinuo¬ 
sities of the coast. It is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic ; on the W. 
by Colombia, a line drawn from the mouth of the Miroco to the conflu¬ 
ence of the Cuyuni and Masrini, and along the left bank of the Essequi- 
bo to its confluence with the Hupunusi, forming the boundary ; on the S. 
by Brazil; on the E. by Dutch Guiana. The whole coast is so flat, that it 
is scarcely visible till the shore has been touched; the tops of the trees only 
are seen, and even seem to be growing out of the sea,—nothing of varied 
scenery is presented to the e/e,—little is beheld but water and woods, 
whic.h seem to conceal every appearance of land. The same sombre and 
monotonous appearance is presented in thf interior to those few curious in¬ 
dividuals who have endeavoured to penetrate into those recesses of the 
forest, by the numerous openings which nature has made by the streams 
whi{h successively augment the Corentin, the Berbice, ^e Demerara, and 
the Essequibo. . 

Bei^ice.] Berbice, now a British colony, is situated on the banks of 
the river of that name. The mouth of the river Berbice is in 6’ 2(y N. 
lat., and 57° 11' W. long. The plantations are situated on both sides of 
*the river, and extend nearly 100 miles from its mouth. Previous to the 
capture of Surinam, in 1799, this colony was bounded on the E. by the 
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Devil’s creek, and on the W. by Abarry creek, by which it was separated 
from Demerara, which made its breadth about 30 miles. But in that 
year a negotiation was entered into between the governors of Surinam 
and Berbice, by which die former colony conceded to the latter that 
tract of country between”* the Devil’s creek and the river Corentin, thus 
increasing the breadth of this colony to about 45 miles. The sea-coast, 
exSending about 50 miles, and the west bank of the Corentin, were soon 
after surveyed and laid out into' regular allotments. The British have fur¬ 
ther enlarged this colony, by clearing and embanking from tlie sea, all the 
line of coast between the Demerara and the Corentin, forming upon it a 
carriage-road 60 feet broad, with sisc-feet parapets on each side, for the 
convenience of travelling. „ 

Rivers’, i^c.] This colony^has two rivers, the Berbice and the Canje. The 
Berbice runs frofii S. to N., and discharges itself into the Atlantic. With¬ 
out’ U's entrance is a' bar of sand over which at high tide there is seldom 
more than 16 feet of water; but within the bar there is sufficient depth, 
and the river is navigaiile for ships of burden 200 miles from its mouth. 
Rather, however, than cross tlie bar, vessels generally prefer anchoring off 
the port of Demerara. Tlie Canje is a narrow but deep stream, running 
at first nearly from S. to N., but afterwards diverging to the E., till it falls 
into the Berbice a mile from the sea. It is navigable for colony-schooners 
30 miles from its month. 

Tomns^ There are two towns in this colony. Old Amsterdam, and 
Fort Nassau or Nem Amsterdam. The former is stated by Bolingbroke 
to be 50 miles up the river, while Dr Bancroft says it is 100 miles from 
its mouth. New Amsterdam, although planned by the Dutch, has been 
almost entirely built since the colony came into the possession of Britain, 
and is chiefly inhabited by British settlers. It is situated on a point of 
land on the easteTn shore of the Berbice, and south side of the Canje, about 
a mile from the sea, the houses extending about a mile and a half up the 
banks of the Berbice, facing the water. 

ProduclioHs.'y The principal productions of the colony are sugar, cof¬ 
fee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, and the arnotta or roucou shrub. Cotton is 
chiefly cultivated, and thrives best on the coast-estates. A few of the In¬ 
dians who inhabit this part of America reside on almost every estate, and 
are employed in various services, particularly in hunting and fishing. Ac¬ 
cording to papers relative to the West Indies, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, the population of Berbice, exclusive of Indians, 
was as follows in 1811: whites, 550; coloured, 240; negroes, 25,109 : 
total, 25,959. In 1825 the slave-population amounted to 21,464 souls. 

Revenue and Commerce.'^ The revenue of the colony is raised by a 
capitation-tax on the white and black inhabitants, an excise on every 50 
pounds of sugar made, a weighage-toll of about 2 per cent, on all exports 
and imports, and a tonnage-duty of three florins per last on the burden ot 
ships. The estimated value of its exports to the United Kingdom, in 1812, 
according to Colquhoun, was ^306,490 ; and to all other parts, jc 28,971. 
The estimated vaioiftof Its imports from the United Kingdom was £93,468; 
and from all otherJ^drts, .£35,149. In 1809 the colony exported 17,66.5 
cwt. of cocoa; and in 1810, 22,582 cwt. In 1809, the exporjation of 
cotton was 1,874,195 lbs.; and in 1810, 1,656,057 lbs. In 1823, 74,221 
gallons of rum, 56,000 cwt. sugar, and 18,537 lbs. of coffee, were import¬ 
ed into Great Britain from Berbice. ’ 
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This colony was captured from the Dutch m 1803, and confirmed to 
Great Britain at the general peace in ISl^. , 

United Colony or Df.merara and Essequibo.] The tract com¬ 
prehended in this united setfilement is of much JarJjer extent than that of 
IJerbice. It extends from the Abarry creek, by which it is divided from 
Berbice, to Cape Nassau,—a space of above 100 miles of direct distance 
along the coast. Its interior boundai-ies arc not so easily determined. Frem 
the sources of the Demerara to those of thetjuiana, or great western branch 
of the Essequibo, the interior extent from E. to W. is 360 British miles. The 
extent, however, is still larger, if the whole course of the river flssequibo 
be included, which, in a direct line, iS at least 420 British miles from S. E. 
to N.W.; or, if a line b» drawn from the supposed source of the Essequi¬ 
bo in the most southern angle of the Tumucn^g mountains to those of the 
Guiana, in the angle formeii by the junction of the mounttiins of Usupama 
and Itamac, the length will exceed 630 British miles from S. E. to 
The medial breadth may be estimated at 1.50 British miles from S. to N., 
or from the sea to the mountains. 

Ittvers.J The chief rivers of this united colony "are the Essequibo and 
the Demerara The former is the largest of all the streams that descend 
from the mountains of Guiana into the Atlantic between the mouths of 
the Maraimu and those of the Oroonoko. It is composed of two main 
branches, the Essequibo from the S. E. and the Guiana from the S.VV., 
which join together at the direct distance of 70 British miles from the sea. 
The Essequibo is the larger stream, coming from a remote angle of the 
Tumucurag mountains, in N. lat. 1° 30', and by which it is separated from 
the sources of the Rio dos Trombetos which flows in an opposite direction 
to the Maranon. The liipunutvine, a tributary of the Essequibo, rises in the 
mountains of the Mao, a river which falls into the Parima or White river 
which joins the Rio Negro from the W. The Guiana, dr S.W. branch of 
the Essequibo, rises in N. lat. 8“, in the angle formed by the junction of the 
mountains of Usupama and Itamac, which separates it from t!:e course of 
the Oroonuko on the N., and that of the Caroiii on the E., and at a short 
distance to the S. of the confluence of these two streams. The course 
of the Guiana river is through a large plain, or rather valley, bounded 
on every side by mountains, except to the E., extending 280 British 
miles in length, and expanding from 70 to 150 British miles in breadth. 
All .iie waters of this extent've valley discharge themselves into the 
Gjiiana, which may be denominated its chief trunk or grand drainer. The 
Demerara, though a large stream, is but a streamlet compared to the 
Essequibo. Its course is from S. E. to N.W., not exceeding 100 miles in 
direct distance from the sea to where it ceases to be navigable. Beyond the 
falls—which do not exceed two feet—^it branches out into two streams, one 
coming from the S.W. and another from the S. £.; but the exact source 
of these two branches is unknown, the rifer not having been explored be¬ 
yond the falls, which is its extreme navigable point. At its entrance, the 
river is a mile and a half broad, and sheltered from every wind ; it is never 
visited by those tremendous hurricanes so frequent in trc^ical climates, and 
so destructive in the West India islands, and here fbtms one of the finest 
harboura in the world, which could with ease contain the whole navy of 
Great Britain. Unfortunately, however, a bar of sand stretches across its 
•mouth, over which no vessel drawing more than 9 feet water can pass until 
half-flood, at high water in spring-tides, when the bar is covered to the depth 
of 18 feet, but still requires very cautious navigation. The river is muddy. 
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and very brackish in the lower part of its course ; but from the sand-hills 
to the falls it is fresh, and the colour t»f its waters very clear. 

General Aspect.2 The scenery along the banks of the Demerara, 
though uniform, like that pf Berbice, is nevertheless pleasing. The regu¬ 
lar ranges of plantations on every side,—dwelling-houses built close to the 
stream,—buildings of various descriptions scattered without-order in all 
directions,—on the sugar-estates, mills driven by wind, by water, or by 
cattle,—on the coffee-plantations, logics (or barns) three stories high,— 
form a very beautiful and picturesque prospect; while boats continually 
sailing up an<} down the river give animation to the scene, and afford a fa¬ 
vourable idea of the industry of the inhabitants. Farther up the rivess of 
Demerara and Essequibo, the aspect of the country becomes more wild 
and varied, and is not so uniform as upon the coast. Little else, however, 
is still seen but wood and water. No rich, varied, or striking prospect is 
pres'epted from any quarter,—water and crowds of trees form the universal 
scene. Whether in a valley or upon a hill, the view is the same, being 
conBned by the immediate presence of a woody circle; no opening, no 
rich extended landscape is seed; all is forest and river, river and forest; 
or if a wide plain opens to view, it is only a broad and flat surface, a va¬ 
cant savannah still encircled with wood, and wholly devoid of picturesque 
scenery. These remarks only hold with regard to the Demerara'river, and 
it is perhaps probable that the same uniform appearance may not be pre¬ 
sented in the large valleys of the Essequibo and the Guiana. Perhaps wo 
say, for these valleys have not been yet explored by the curious eye of 
science. Until, in process of time, the colony has increased in population, 
and extended itself far into the interior, no accurate geographical know¬ 
ledge of it is to be expected. It must be remembered that more than a 
century and a half bad elapsed after North America was begun to be co¬ 
lonized, before European curiosity was gratified with a view of the im¬ 
mense regions beyond the Alleghany mountains. 

Phyncal Divisions^ The whole of the tract possessed, or in future to 
be possessed, by this united colony, may be divided into four parts, name¬ 
ly : the coast,—the lower courses of the Essequibo and Demerara rivers,— 
the valley watered by the Guiana, and that watered by the Upper Essequi- 
bo. The coast only, and the lower courses of the Essequibo and Deme- 
rara, are brought under cultivation, and as yet but partially. The large, 
and, very probably, the fertile valley of the Guiana, is separated on the W. 
from Spanish Guiana, ojr the valley of the Caroni, by the mountains pf 
Usupama; and on the N. by the mountains of Itamac, which separate it 
from the valley and delta of the Oroonoko. This valley comprehends an 
immense tract of excellent land. The valley of the Essequibo is of equal, if 
not larger dimensions, being separated from the valley of the Mao, in 
Spanish Guiana, by the mountains of that name on the W,, and by the 
mountains of Tumncurag from •Portuguese Guiana on the S.; Surinam 
and French Guiana bound it on the N, E. and E. 

Soil, 4-e.] From the description of the interior tracts watered by these 
rtreams, itis perfsea^jObvious that a very small portion of British Gulbna 
is yet subject^ to ^ bbours of the industrious planter; and that an im¬ 
mense field of .^^ i^icultural and colonial mdnstry is thus opened to 
new. At no vdfSr'distant epoch, British Guiana, including Berbice, may 
eventtm ly become of much greater consequence than all the British West, 
India islands put together. The soil is superior to that of the West Indies • 
and in many of the latter islands we know that the soil, at fiist fertile and’ 
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productive, is now barre*n and unproductive, being completely*worn out. 
If we add to this, that no hunicanes visit this favoured coast, an(^ that 
consequently the planters, in additioif to much greater fertility of soil, are 
not subjected to sudden losses, in shipping, buildings, and produce, it need 
not occasion surprise that*these colonics are fest rising into importances 
That mischievous insect called the borer, which in the islands so often de¬ 
stroys the canes, is not known here ; nor are those droughts so frequenj in 
the West Indies, and so injurious to the crops. The temperature is much 
more salubrious and agreeable : the flatness of the surface allowing a free 
and uninterrapted course to the genial trade-winds that blow across the 
Atlantic, and which are scaii'cely ever absent during the whole jAar. The 
depth of the soil is generally 12 feet on the coast, and it is so prolific as to 
produce 30 successive crops of rice. The numerous canals by which the 
flat country on the coast is alternately drained) being annqally scoured, the 
mud brought down by the waters from the woods, thus removed, forms a 
coating of manure, and equally serves to raise and enrich the soil. • ’The 
soil is thus as it were continually renewed, and is.never suffered to wear 
out. ^ 

jPlantations.2 The plantations along th*e Demerara, and in other parts 
of the united colony, were surveyed, and laid out in portions of 500 acres, 
by the Dutch West India company, with a conditional gi-ant of as much 
more behiqd tire former, when two-thirds of it should be cultivated. To 
this grant all the estates on the Demerara are now entitled. Every plan- 
tatiorr has a wharf or landing-place opposite to the dwelling-house ; and is 
surrourrded with canals and sluices for the double purpose of draining all su¬ 
perfluous moisture froirr the land, and of harbouring boats while they are 
loading and discharging. Every estate is thus completely insulated ; and 
for the convenience of travellers, a bridge is thrown over the canals on each 
side, which tire proprietor is obliged to keep in repair, and to have painted 
white, in order to be discernible in the dark.—The comrrfercial articles cul¬ 
tivated are sugar, coffee, and cotton, with some cocoa and rice. The annual 
average of the eight best cotton-estates in the beginning of this century was, 
smeording to Pinckard, about 60,000 lbs. each. In the cultivation of this 
plant, one prime negro is considered as sufficient stuck—in the language 
of planters—for two acres of land. The average number of cotton-bushes 
planted upon an acre is COO ; and each bush is calculated to produce eight 
ounces of cotton. The requisite proportion of stock for an estate cultivat¬ 
ed with coffee is two negroes to three acres of land. The number of 
coffee-bushes usually planted is 150 per acre. Each bush is calculated to 
produc j 24 ounces of coffee. The cultivation of ^ugar is the most expen¬ 
sive, and requires considerabVy the greatest proportion of live stock, one 
prime negro being necessary to every acre of land. The average value of 
a sugar-plantation is £50 sterling per acre, being 2000 lbs. of sugar at 4d. 
per lb. and rum in proportion. Eighty gallons of rum are expected from 
every hogshead of sugar; and the Demerara rum has a richness of flavour, 
which gives it as high a preference in the American markets m Jamaica 
rum has in this country. The articled cuftivated for home-subsistence are 
plantains, rice, and cassava. Though the cultivation rice has been but. 
receiftly introduced, no doubts are entertained of its wtccess ; wd it was 
hoped that, if encouraged by government, it would rivw that of South Ca¬ 
rolina. ‘The live stock on a Demerara estate consists ebi^^y ®* 
with a few sheep, oxen, and swine, ftearing stock for the marke^ pa^r. 
eularly horned cattle, is very profitable here; and the fine savannahs in the, 
vr, 2 N 
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interior afford such excellent pasture that there every reason to hope 
thes^ colonies will in a short time rew such vast numbers of cattle as shall 
' prove an abundant source of wealth to the grazier, and an unfailing supply 
to the West India islands, and render them independent of supplies from 
•the United States of North America. From tho immense woods of Guiana, 
a never>failing supply in lumber might also bo had,—a trade which has 
hit}ierto been so profitable to the North Americans. 

The only great inconveniences attending a residence in these colonies, 
are the want of good water,—the occasional excessive heats,—the diseases 
incident to a tropical clime,—and the vast myriads of insects with which 
man has tto contend in these regions. The river water is brackish for 
many miles from the coast; there are no springs, and wells would only 
supply a water that could not be used. Though the canals bring fresh 
water in great plpnty firom the woods, yet it is so strongly impregnated 
with infused leaves and other vegetable matter as to be both very unpleasant 
to tli« eye ami the palate. The only remedy for this evil is that of pre¬ 
serving the rain-water,, and accordingly tanks or cisterns have been con¬ 
structed for this purpose on almost every estate. The rain-water is some- 
rimes preserved by families in large earthen jars, in which, with much care, 
it is kept good during the whole of the dry season. Those who are not pos¬ 
sessed of tanks or jars must either content themselves with the strongly 
macerated infusion of the forests, called bush-water, or send parties many 
miles with boats and casks for fresh water from the distant streamlets that 
descend to the rivers. 

Insects^ The swarms of insects and reptiles which infest this country 
may serve to convey to an inexperienced European a tolerable notion of 
some of the plagues of Egypt. “ In truth, (says Pinckard,) the general 
buzzing, the biting, stinging, creeping, and crawling of these tormenting 
objects, distress me far more than the heat, or any apprehension of disease. 
We ai'e bitten, stung, or over-run by day and by night, and exposed to 
incessant pain and discomfort, unless constantly upon the watch, or care¬ 
fully protected by some defensive covering, being perpetually beset with 
myriads of flies, ants, musketoes, cockroaches, lizards, Jack Spaniards, (a 
large species of wasps,) fireflies, centipedes, 8(c., which, in addition to their 
bites and stin^, fly in our faces, crawl abont our persons, and make an in¬ 
tolerable buzzing in our ears. In an evening, and particularly after rain, 
the confused noise of these humming hosts is peculiarly disagreeable. It 
conveys the idea of breathing in an atmosphere of sounds, or amidst one 
vast animated hive, where every created insect.joins in full chorus; the 
enormous frog of the country croaking the bass in a voice resembling*in 
some de^ee the bellowing of an ox.” After such testimony, the reflections 
of an Edinburg reviewer on the subject of Demerara entomology, will not 
appear exaggerated, and are too lively to be here omitted. “ Insects are 
the curse of tropical climates. The bele rouge lays the foundation of a 
tremendottit ulcer. In a moment you are covered rvith ticks. Chigoes 
bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large colony of young chigoes 
in a few hours. They will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a 
separ^ nicer, aad^j^ its own private portion of pus. Flies get entry^into 
your mouth, into yow eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink flies," and 
breathe flies. JAzarda, cockroaches, and snatkes, get into the bed; ants eat 
»p the boflka; shoipions sting you on the foot. Every thing bites” stings, 
or bruises; every second of your existence you are wounded by some piece 
«rf animal life that nobody has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and 
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Meriam, An insect with eleven legs is swimming in your teacnp, a non¬ 
descript with nine wings is strugglinj^in the small beer, or a caterpillar with 
several dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread and butter! , 
All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all 'her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you ai% standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches. Such are tropics. All this reconciles ns to our dews, fogs, va¬ 
pours, and drizzle—to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles pod 
tinctures—to our old, British, constitutional cough, sore throats, and 
swelled faces.” 

Forcstt.^ “ Mr Waterton”—to continue the analysis of the lively cri¬ 
tic—“ complains that the trees of Quiana are not mure than* siV yards in 
circumference,—a mE^nitnde in trees which it is not easy for a Scotch 
imagination to reach. Among these, pre-eminent in height rises, the tnora, 
—upon whose top branches, when naked by*age, or drigd by accident, is 
perched the toucan, too high for the gun of the fowjer;—aroun,d this, are 
the green heart, famous for hardness; the tough hackea ; the ducaiahali, 
surpassing mahogany; the ebony and letter-wood, exceeding the most beau¬ 
tiful woods of the Old World; the locust-tree, yielding copal; and the 
hayawa and olou trees, furnishing sweet-smelling resin. Upon the top of 
the mora grows the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to 
render the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root as 
soon as itS extremity touches the ground, and appears like shrouds and 
stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle ship. 

Or7iithoIogy.~^ “ Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming ivith the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the pelicans re¬ 
turn from the sea to the courada trees. Among the flowers are the hum¬ 
ming-birds. The columbine, gallinsu;eous, and passerine tribes, people the 
fruit-trees. At the close of <iay, the vampires, or winged-bats, suck the 
blood of the traveller, and cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor has 
Nature forgotten to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes : the 
camondi has been killed from 30 to 40 feet long; he does not act by venom, 
but by size and convolution. The Spaniards affirm that he grows to the 
length of 80 feet, and that he will swallow a bull; but Spaniards love the 
superlative. There is a nhipsnake of a beautiful green: the labarri snake 
of a dirty brown, who kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely colour 
under heaven is lavished upon the counachouchi, the most venomous of 
reptiles, and known by the name of the hush-master. Man and beast, 
says Mr Waterton, fly before him, and allow him to pursue an undisputed 
path. We consider the following description of the various sounds in 
tfie .e wild regions as very striking, and done with very considerable pow¬ 
ers of style: “ He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of un¬ 

cultivated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
woods, will be delighted in p.issing up the river Demerara. Every now 
and then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plaintive whistle 
from the depth of the forest, and then stops; whilst the yelping of the 
toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called pi-pi-yo, is heard daring the 
interval. The campanero never fails to attract the attention of the pas¬ 
senger ; at a distance of nearly 3 miles, you may/hear this snow-white 
bird tolling every four or five minutes, like the distiAt convent bell. From 
6 to 9^n the morning the forests resound with the mingled cries and strains 
of the feathered race ; after this, they gradually die away. FKbm 11 to S' 
ail nature is hashed as in a midnight silence, and scarce a note is heard, 
saving that of the campanero and the pi-pi-yo; it is then that, oppressed 
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by the solhr heat, the birds retire to the thickest shade, and wait for the 
refreshing cool of erening. At sunnilown the vampires, bats, and goat- 
f suckers, dart from their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the 
river’s bank. The diffes-ent kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their 
hoarse and hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers 
lament and mourn all night long. About two hours before day-break, you 
will hear the red monkey moaning as though in deep distress ; the houtou, 
a solitary binl, and only found hi the thickest recesses of the forest, dis¬ 
tinctly articulates, ' houtou, houtou,' in a low and plaintive tone, an hour 
before sun-rise ; the maam whistles about the same hour; the hannaquoi, 
pataca, and maroudi, announce his near approach to the eastern horizon, 
and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival there.” 

Population, 4'c.] The colonial population consists of three classes, whites, 
mulattoes, and negroes. Of‘these, the two former are free. The number 
of negroes belonging tp the united colony amounted, in 1798, to 65,000; 
in 1866, to upwards of 80,000 ; and in 1826 to 71,382, As to the con¬ 
dition and state of this latter class, these depend much upon the temper and 
disposition of the individual planters. According to Pinckard, in the great 
majority of cases, the slaves were most cruelly used by their Dutch masters. 
Previous to the abolition of the slave-trade, in 1807, the importation of 
slaves into this settlement and that of Berbice was immense, more perhaps 
than the numbers imported into all the West India islands put together. The 
rapid increase of colonial agi'iculture, and the shoals of planters abandoning 
the islands and coming thither, were the proximate causes of such great im- 
poitations. Now that the slave-trade is abolished, the planters must have re¬ 
course to the breeding system, which will of itself prevent the over-working 
and brutal treatment of the slaves, in a great degree at least, and ameliorate 
their future condition. The orders in council of 2d February, 1830, if observed, 
will alto materially improve the condition of the slaves in this colony. 

As to the character of the colonial population, it is much the same with 
that in the West Indies, or in the southern United States. The planters 
are exceedingly hospitable to strangers, and fond of the pleasures of the table. 
Pinckard says, the Dutch planters are good eaters, and exceedingly fond of 
the jolly god. The women, especially, rival their husbands in these re¬ 
spects. Previous to the capture of the united colony of Demerara and 
Essequibo, neither there nor in Berbice was there so much as a single 
church or burying ground. Since the conquest of these Dutch colonies, 

(Surinam excepted, which was restored to its former possessors,) some¬ 
thing like the form of religion has been established, churches have been 
erected, clei-gy provided, and missionaries from different religious persuti- 
sions have been sent to this country. 

Commerce.'] The commerce of this united colony has of late years 
greatly declined. The total produce of the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequibo, for 1816, was returned at, sugar, 44,030,381 lbs; rum, 
1,956,395 gallons; coffee, ll,fi«3,647 lbs; cotton, 3,818,512 lbs. In 
1823, this country exported to Great Britain only, 607,807 cwt. of sugar, 
54,147 cwt. of coffee, and 941,194 gallons of rum. 

Tomns.'Jl The capital of Demerara is Slabroeck, situated at a mile’s 
distance from the nioutlt of the river, which is defended by a fort. Sta- 
broeck is composed of two long rows of houses built very distant from 
each otber,<l«vith a wide green in the middle by way of street. It is more 
than a mile long, running in a line from the river back to the forest. The 
form of the town (says Pinckard> is the most inconvenient that could have * 
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Deen contrived, as it throws most of the houses far away from th'e river and 
deprives them of ^e great advantages for trade which they might othemise 
have had by erecting the houses parallel with its course. To remedy thiii* 
defect, canals and ditchesjiave been cut at the^backs of the houses, which 
are perhaps the worst possible neighbours the'inhabitants could have near 
them, for, being filled with mud and all the filthy drainings of the town, 
and only partially emptied by the reflux of the tide, they become highly 
offensive, and tend to generate disease. A causeway of brick runs through 
the whole length of the town; but the cairiage-way, as well as the road 
from the town to Fort William Frederick, is merely clay and mud, and is 
almost impassable in the wet season. The houses are built* o/ timber, on 
a brick foundation, twe^ stories high, and painted, or rather bedaubed with 
white. The other towns, or rather villages, are : Kingston, a*British vil¬ 
lage, founded in 1796; Bourgade, a range of warriiouses; Konings- 
burgh, a town regularly built, and two miles ia circumference; ‘Bridge¬ 
town and Newtown, and the village or town of Werken Bust. l’he*fort of 
Essequibo is situated 70 British miles in direct distance from the sea. Up 
the river, immediately below the confluence of the*Gniana and Essequibo 
rivei-s, N.W. of the Essequibo, and nigh the const, is the fort of New 
Middleburg. On the boundary line of Spanish Guiana, and nigh the 
Oroonokp, is the fort of Moroko, attacked (but without success) by the 
Spaniards, during the late war, in 1798. 

Historical Notice.'} Demerara, originally settled by the Dutch, is of 
later growth than Berbice, which was made a colony as early as 1626. 
But the progress of Demerara has been much more rapid than that of its 
sister-settlement, especially since its capture, and subsequent cession to 
Great Britain ; and it is now divided into four districts, all under the su¬ 
perintendence of British planters. Its capture by the British took place in 
1796, when a number of adventurers, both from the .islands and Great 
Britain, flocked to it. Along with Essequibo, it was rashly and foolishly 
restored to the Dutch in 1801, after several millions of British money had 
been expended, both by British planters and merchants, in improvements 
and purchases. This cession was a very serious loss, and was one of those 
articles of the treaty of Amiens which occasioned great regret and discon¬ 
tent. They wore, however, retaken in 1803, and secured to Britain at 
the peace of 1814. The settlement oi Essequibo, immediately adjoining 
Demerara to the N.W., and lying alongst the banks of the Essequibo, is a 
colony of much later date than Demerara, its settlement being begun in 
]»742, since which it has advanced with rapid strides, and is now of equal 
value and importance with Demerara, to which it is uniteti. 

Independent Tribes.] The aboriginal tribes which inhabit this part 
of the Guiana coast are the A'-rowacs, the Accowaws, the Worrows, and the 
Caribbs. The last inhabit the banks and valley of the Guiana river, at a 
considerable distance from the coast and the British settlements. The 
Arrowacs ai'e supposed to have been the*progenitora of that comparatively 
mild and peaceful race which inhabited the larger islands of Jamaica, Cu¬ 
ba, and Hispaniola, at the time of Columbus’s first voyage. They are 
claSsed by the Spanish writers as a branch of the Caribbs, which is not very 
probable, as they are neither so tall, strong, courageous, nor cruel, as that 
sanguihary race. They are seated on both banks of the Essequibo and 
those of the Upper Demerara. They are represented both By Stedman 
and Pinckard as comparatively peaceful and mild, given to great cleanli¬ 
ness in their persons, "swift of foot, and excellent marksmen, but laay, ca- 
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pricious, volatile, and ])ossessed of no curiosity. They are honest and 
grateful; live on friendly terms with the settlers, except when provoked 
to war. They do not devour their captives, like the inhuman Caribbs, but 
treat them with great kifidness. They are most excellent swimmers ; both 
sfexes performing this favouKte exercise with gr#at ease and agility. Sted- 
man saw them thus employed, and represented them as totally different 
from the other tribes which he had seen. The Arrowacs are such expert 
shooters with the bow that they*will kill a macaw or a pigeon in full flight. 
They descend the Essequibo and Demerara in large canoes, upwards of 40 
feet in length. They are well versed in the medicinal uses of herbs, and cure 
their own raalftdies with tolerable skill. They believe in a Supreme Being, 
and in an inferior evil spirit called Yawakoos. Their priests are called 
Peiis, and are magicians bearing some affinity to the Payes o( the Brazilian 
Tnpinambas.* Tbe Indians “are termed Bucks and Buckeens, by the 
colonists; the former appellation being applied to the males, and the latter 
to the females. The Arrowacs wear no clothing, except a band tied round 
the waist and brought between the legs to fasten before, and which is used 
both by men and women. Somp who have visited the colonists have it 
made of blue cloth, while others have it made of the bark of a tree. 
Sometimes, instead of this baud, the women, or buckeens, use a small 
apron, about three or four inches square, which being tied round the waist, 
and left to hang loose before, serves by way of a fig leaf. These aprons 
they call kway. Among those who have associated with the colonists, 
the kway is sometimes made of small beads of different colours ingeniously 
strung on threads of cotton, or of the silk grass, so as to give them the 
appearance of being woven in a variety of figures. This is used as high 
dress, and is much valued. From their inactivity, the Indians are gene¬ 
rally corpulent, which gives them a certain smoothness of form and surface, 
but thmr skins have not the velvet softness so common to the Negroes. 
Their bodies are perfectly free from hair. Imagining it not to be becom¬ 
ing to have any hair, except on the head, they habitually pull it off from 
the chin, the breast, the armpits, and other parts. The general smoothness 
thus given to the surface, has led travellers, ignorant of the cause, into the 
mistake of considering this smoothness of skin to be natural to them, and 
hence has arisen the strange opinion prevalent among writers of a certain 
class, that they are a peculiar species of human beings, and of a different 
race from Europeans. From the heat of the climate, and the facility of 
procuring food, the Indians of British Guiana are remarkably indolent. 
Labour, simply considered, is nowhere a natural impulse ; in every quarter 
of the habitable globe, its great incentive is necessity, interest, or ambi¬ 
tion,—the effect of our real or imaginary wants. Among these natives of 
the woods, labour results from necessity alone, and ceases with the imme¬ 
diate occasion which produced it. As amongst other savage tribes, the 
men are very arbitrary and despotic towards their women. Polygamy is 
practised ampng them. Each man takes as many wives as he can con¬ 
veniently maintain. All the domestic labours are done by tbe females; 
and in their wanderings from place to place, they are made to toil under 

«> 

1 From frequently seeing parties of Indians and Negroes standinl; naked together, 
Fiiickard was enabled to remark a striking dilference in their figure. The Negroes 
have longer necks and a finer fall of the shoulders. The chest is not so full and open. 
Their limbs afe not so stout, but longer and thinner in proportion to their body. Tho 
form of tbe Arrowak Indians appears close and compact, while that of the Negroes is 
more loose and slender, and more indicative of the heat and languor of climate. The 
projecting curvature of the tibia, or ieg, so common to the Africans, does not prevail. 
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the burden of whatever they may have to transport, while theif- imperious 
lord marches on majestically before them, and unencumbered. From this 
rigid treatment by their husbands, the women appear reserved and raelan.* 
choly. They commonly sit with their backs towitds strangers, and remain 
profoundly silent when thb husbands ai’e preseht. In their absence, thSy 
show less restraint, and seem more disposed to cheerfulness and vivacity. 

The following account from Pinckard, of a visit paid at the fort of 
Berbice, from an Indian family, as it exhibits a complete view of their 
household stock and internal establishment, is worthy of being transcribed. 
“ This family came to us in the true style of native accommodation, ex¬ 
hibiting the full equipage of the faivily canoe, and forming ft scene of high 
interest and novelty. Before the canoe reached the fort, we observed the 
long black hair and nalftd skins of the man, his two wives, and several 
children, who were all seated about the vessel with the •strictest attention 
to equipoise, trimming it most neatly. The cargo was large; and; in ad¬ 
dition to the family, was loaded wifh cedar and other kinds of wood, for 
sale or barter. On the top of the cargo appeared* a ferocious looking ani¬ 
mal, setting up his bristles like the quills of a porcupine. It was a species 
of hog, cAught in the forest, and hence called a bush hog. A small monkey 
was also skipping about the canoe. At one side sat two very fine parrots, 
and on the other was perched a large and most beautiful mackaw, exhibit¬ 
ing all th^ rich splendours of his gay plumage. On the canoe arriving at 
the landing place, the bow and arrows, the clay cooking vessel, calabashes, 
hammocks, and crab baskets, were all brought into view ; and we gazed 
on the whole as forming a very complete and striking specimen of original 
equipage and accommodation. The whole family—the household appara¬ 
tus—the bow and arrows—the canoe and paddles—the hammocks—in 
short, all the furniture and implements fur cooking, sleeping, shooting, 
fishing, and travelling, were here moved together in ou^ complete body, as 
to render it indifferent to them whether they should return to the home 
whence they came, or take up a new abode in any other part of the 
forest.” 

Maroonsr\ Besides the Indian natives, the woods at the back of the 
settlements arc haunted by bush negroes, called Maroons in the West In¬ 
dies. These are runaway and revolted negroes, who have these impervious 
forests as their hiding places, from whence they make incursions into the 
settlements for the sake of plunder and revenge, committing at times 
dreaiiful ravages, so that it has become necessary to form a regular militia, 
and to have some military constantly ready to protect the settlements from 
tlfbir depredations, and to explore the woods and find out their haunts. 
From their numbers, discipline, and perfect acquaintance with every part 
of the forest in the vicinity, it has hitherto been found impossible either to 
expel or root them out. Several detachments sent out against them, ignorant 
of forest wai'fare, have been completely cut up. It is impossible to state their 
numbers; but they are represented as bloodthirsty, ferocious, and savage, 
and have at different times threatened the total destruction of the colony, 
particularly of the whites. It is fortunate for the colonists that the 
Ariqwacs are their friends, and detest negroes. As they are perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the most concealed recesses of the forest, and we possessed 
of an aquteness of vision, smell, and hearing, far beyond the whites, they 
have been of material service in enabling them to trace out tfie bush-ne¬ 
groes. This is one of the results of the slave-system, and will not be 
Vemoved till the woods be cleared by increasing cultivation, and an ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of the slaves. 
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Macousbi Indians and Wourali Poison."] In llie wilds of Essequibo 
there is a tribe of Indians known by the name of Macoushi. The Wourali 
, poison is nsed by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoqoe ; but the Maiibusbi Indians manufacture it with the 
g^-eatest skill, and of the gneatest strength. A«vine grows in the forest 
called Wourali; and from this vine, together with a good deal of nonsense 
and absurdity, the poison is prepared. When a native of Macoushia goes 
in quest of feathered game, he sejdoin carries his bow and arrows. It is 
the blow-pipe he then uses. The reed grows to an amazing length, as the 
part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 feet lung, and no tapering can be 
perceived, ene.end being as thick as another; nor is there the slightest 
appearance of a knot or joint. The enM which is applied to the month is 
tied round with a small silk grass cord. The arr<vv is from nine to ten 
inches long'; it is made out ol^ the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as shai'j> 
as a needle : about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned : the other end 
is burat to make it still harder, and wild cotton is put round it for an inch 
and a half. The quiver .holds from 5 to 600 arrows, is from 12 to 14 
inches long, and in sha^e like a dice-box. With a quiver of these poisoned 
arrows over his shoulder, and his blow-pipe in his hand, the Indian stalks 
into the forest in quest of his feathered game. These generally sit high up 
in the tall and tufted trees, but still are not out of the Indian’s reach; for 
his blow-pipe, at its greatest elevation, will send an arrow three hundred 
feet. Silent as midnight he steals under them, and so cautiously does he 
tread the gi'ound, that the fallen leaves laistle not beneath his feet. His 
ears are open to the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is 
employed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often he imitates 
their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are within range of 
his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, he puts it in the 
blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal puff. About two feet from 
the end through w4iich he blows, there are fastened two teeth of the acouri, 
and these serve him for a sight. Silent and swift the arrow flies, and sel¬ 
dom fails to pierce the object at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded 
bird remains in the same tree where it was shot, but in three minutes falls 
down at the Indian’s feet. Should he take wing, his flight is of short du¬ 
ration, and the Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is sure to 
find him dead. It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is 
inflicted,, the game will make its escape. Far otherwise; the wourali poi¬ 
son instantaneously mixes with blood or water, so that if you wet your 
finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in the quickest manner possi¬ 
ble, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. Though three minutes 
generally elapse before the convulsions come on in the wounded bird, still 
a stupor evidently takes place sooner, and this stupor manifests itself by 
an apparent unwillingness in the bird to move. The flesh of the game is 
not in the slightest degree injured by the poison; nor does it appear to be 
corrupted .sooner than that killei^ by the gun or knife. For the larger ani¬ 
mals, an arrow with a poisoned spike is used. Thus armed, says Water- 
ton, with deadly poison, and hungry as the hyaena, he ranges through the 
forest in quest of the wild beasts’ track. No hound can act a surer part. 
Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes to bind his feet, he observes the 
footsteps of the game, where a European eye could not discern the 
smallest vestige. He pursues it through all its turns and windings, with 
astonishing perseverance, and success generally crowns his efforts. The 
animal, after receiving the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats 200 paces be¬ 
fore it drops. 
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Traditions Concerning El DoradoJ] “ T!ie state of ignorance and bar¬ 
barism in which Europeans found different tribes, has made some reganl 
as fabulous,” says Malte Brun, “ the traditions concerning the existence 
of a country abounding infold, and situated in the interior of Guiana. 
Many Spanish and English adventurers attempted to visit this new region* 
and its capital, El Dorado and Manoa, It was even affirmed that there 
were in Manoa temples and palaces covered with gold. A German kni^it, 
Philip (Ic Hutten, set out, about the yea? 1541, with a small band of 
Spaniards from Caro on the coast of Caraccas. He came within sight of 
a town inhabited by the Omegas, the roofs shone as if they had Ifeen over¬ 
laid with gold ; but the land was so rll cultivated that his men had diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining provi|ions. The bold knight being defeated by the 
Omegas determined to return against them with a greater force; but he 
perished by the hands of an assassin, while he was preparing to carry his 
project into effect. It is not impossible that the 'enthusiastic Gei-man 
may have mistaken rocks of talc for roofs of gold, and the Omegas may 
have been confounded with the Omaguas, a warlike people on the banks 
of the Amazons, who have made some progress in I;ivilization. The Pe¬ 
ruvian missionaries tell us that Manoa is a small town on the banks of the 
Ucayal. Should it however be thought unlikely that Philip de Hutten 
ever penetrated into the country of the Omi^uas, the story might be ex¬ 
plained independently of this objection. The Indians of Guiana may have 
bad some obscure notions concerning the empire of the Incas, their lake 
'I'iticaca, their temple,- and palaces adorned with gold. The exaggerated 
and eiToneous accounts which the German received, might have misled the 
Spaniards and induced them to go in quest of a region which they already 
possessed. At all events, few of the minerals hitherto observed in Guiana 
are metalliferous, and there is not much reason to believe that El Dorado 
will ever be found in the interior of that country.” 
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“ There is a gionp of islands,” says Malte Brun, “ in the forni of an arcli 
between tlie two continents of America. Those opposite the American 
coast were first called Antilles, and that name has been since applied to 
the whole of them. ‘Dicunlur Aniilce America;, quasi ante insulas Ainc- 
ricce, nempe ante insulas sinus MexicanV They have been vaguely deno¬ 
minated the West Indies, from the term India originally given to America 
by Columbus. That illustrious navigator jilanned his voyage in the ex¬ 
pectation of finding a western passage to India shorter and less tedious 
than that by the coast of Africa. Tliis und(!rtaking might have been ac¬ 
complished had the geography of the ancients, on which it was founded, 
been correct; but although the discovery of the I'acific ocean detected the 
fallacy of Columbus, the islands still retained their ancient name. To 
obviate this error,, and to express our gratitude to that great man, these 
islands have of late years been called the Columbian Archipelago. They 
extend from the gulf of Florida to that of Venezuela, and are divided into 
the greater and the less,—Cuba, Jamaica, St Domingo and Porto Rico are 
called the Great Antilles. The English, the French and the Spaniards havtr 
affixed different meanings to the terms Windward and Leeward Islands. 
It is evident that the acceptation of this nautical phrase must depend on 
the position of the navigator, and on tlie tract which be proposes to 
follow. 

Caribbean Sea.] “ That part of the ocean between these islands. South 
America and the coasts of Mosquitos, Costa Rica and Darien, is called the 
Caribbean sea. It is navigated by trading vessels from most nations in 
Europe, and is remarkable on account of several phenomena. The first of 
these is the effect of a gentle motion impressed on the ocean by the equa¬ 
torial currents from E. to W., and impelled towards the American conti¬ 
nent through the openings in tlij chain of the Less Antilles. This uniform 
movement is not accompanied with much danger from the Canary islands 
to the mouth of the Oronoco. 'Ihe ocean in these latitudes is so calm 
and so seldom subject to storms that the Spaniards have given it the name 
of the Ladies sea. It must not, however, be imagined, that the ra*otioii 
is less rapid, because the waters are not agitated ; the course of vessels is 
accelerated between the Canaries and South America,—a direct? passage 
is rendered impracticable from Carthagena to Cumana, and from Trinidad 
to Cayenne.” , 
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These islands may be said, in genei'al terms, to run in a S.E.* direction 
from the coast of Florida, to the N.E. part of South America, formijig a 
sort of interrupted barrier to the g-ulf of Mexico and tJie Caribbean sea. 

In other words, they describe nearly the diagonal of a parallelogram, of 
which the sides are the .'>9" mid 86“ of W. loiig-.,*8iid the 10" and 20’of N.* 
hit.; but this diagonal, it is to be remarked, is of very variable breadtii; 
ami there are several smaller islands in different parts of the iicigbbouthig 
coasts which cannot bo referred to it.' * 

Altbough, as already observed, these, islands have received dift'ercut 
natnes, which have been applied to them either considered in ope assem¬ 
blage, or ns subdivided into particular groupes, according to their geogra¬ 
phical position, or some oilier principle of arrangement, yet as the common 
term IVesl Indies, though not indeed strictly j^ropcr, is abundantly exten¬ 
sive in signification to comprehend all the islands we shall describe, with¬ 
out any regard to the discordant sentiments of different writers iij “the 
application of the minor designations, we shall adopt it, and follow an 
arrangement partaking both of a political and a natural oast,—so far, in the 
latter case at least, as relates tfi locality and position*; and to avoid unne¬ 
cessary rejiel'tion, we shall endirace under our account of the jirincipal 
islands, a vaiiety of interesting information which applies with few excep¬ 
tions—and these we shall state—to all the other islands. Cuba, St Do¬ 
mingo, and Jamaica, will therefore form prominent features in the present 
article. 

Coasts, The c tasts of the Antilles are in general rugged and highly 
elevated; wiiere low they are bounded by thick swampy forests. In the former 
case the adjacent sea is open and of a great depth, so that an anchorage is 
practicable only very close to the shore, above a bottom of black sand or 
rock; in the latter the soundings show a muddy bottom, and the coral 
reefs compel ships to keep otf the shore. This observation holds equally 
tnie of all the archipelago of the Antilles. The volcanoes to which these 
isles owe their origin, open their mouths chiefly towards the west, which 
side is ru„ged, and displays all the disorder incident to volcanic regions. 
Perouse was the first to remark the identity of their configuration with those 
of the coasts of the American archipelago. When one examines the long 
chain of volcanic islands of this archipelago, he will he at no loss to 
observe that their vast bays and ports are usually situated between two 
volcB’-aes. Such is the superb b: ’of Port Royal at Martinique, of Marino, 
of Kingston in Jamaica, and of Saint Christophe. There are some excep- 
tio«s to this rale however. A grand lagoon now occupies the place of a 
bay which certainly anciently existed in the mouth of the Guaturani valley. 
At Martinique the alluvial plains formed in the bay and basin of Port 

V\.vW»\ at tW: ttVCvViuAwiiXft Aw, Niwossiavw Avev, waA wt «t cUe A.ca- 

iou the Jambette Lamentin, Lezard, Manche, and Salee, announce by 
their rapid progress tnat in a few ages they.will exhibit the effects observed 
at Trinidad, of closing up all access from the sea into these rivers. The 
great isolated rocks which shoot up in the sea at various distances around 
the Antilles, with a bold and picturesque aspect, have teen formed by 
sub-ifiarine volcanoes. The roost remarkable are at Saint Lucia, le txros- 


I I n eeatrsphy, we may notice, it is often convenient for the 
eimlten to etaH a strong idea of the relations of places, though a very 

accm’ate exatuinatioa might forbid its precise adoption. 
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Ilet t at Mi^^iqae, le Diamant, the isle of Rawra, the Devil’s table, the 
isle of S^t-Aubin, the Coravelle, and the Perle; and at Guadaloupe, the 
isle of Goyave, the Caouenne, and the Grenada. 

ilivers .3 The rivets which flow from the cloud-capped summits of the 
cnountains of the Antilles,*de3cend in a series 6f cascades to the sea. In 
the little Antilles the course of a river is never below 1200 toises, nor 
abave 6 or 7 leagues; but their depth is great, and their volume of water 
immense in winter. The proximity of the sun produces an immense evapo¬ 
ration from the Atlantic, under the equator, and then tiie rains swell tlie 
streams to a prodigious and overwhelming size; the declivity of these tor¬ 
rents may'enible us to judge of theuvapidity, it is 6 or 9 inches per toiso 
in the least mountainous region of Guadaloupe. From barometrical obser¬ 
vation it appears that the river Cazenavrie in Mariinique must have a fall 
of more than 150 feet in 120 toises. At all other times but when swollen 
the rivers of the Antilles may be passed at the fords, and sometimes al¬ 
most’dry-footed over the pieces of lava with which their bed is strewn. 
The.only rivers of the Antilles whicli are navigable are those which mingle 
freely with the ocean ;‘8uch are the Salee and Laiuentine of Martinique ; 
and the Caroni of Trinidad, which may be mounted 6 leagues from its ein- 
bochure in the gulf of Paria. The action of the numerous clouds gathered 
around the high mountains of the volcanic isles produces an immense 
number of streams: they amount in Guadaloupe, the principal, to more 
than 60. At Martinique 66 descend from six volcanic points. The lakes 
which are found in the most of the isles of the archipelago are the vestiges 
of ancient craters, or are contained between two projected basaltic currents. 
In the first case they occupy the conical or pyramidal summit of the 
mountains, presenting an elliptical basin. In the second their cnceincture 
is an irregular polygon. They discharge themselves plentifully by subter¬ 
ranean as well as other fissures. In Guadaloupe we find the Grand- 
Etang, the Etang-Zombi, and the Amde-pique. At Martinique there arf? 
two, one on the summit of mount Pelee, an ancient crater, the other at 
the foot of the point Carbel. At Dominica, 2 les^ues from Roseau, there 
is an extensive lake on the summit of a very high volcanic hill, which gives 
birth to several rivers; there is also a large pond in Grenada. The 
ponds found in the southern parts of these islands have neither the 
same aspect nor origin as those above mentioned. They are of a vast 
depth, communicating generally with the sea; and are called salt-pits, 
for the heat of the sun forms naturally in them muriate of soda by eva¬ 
poration. 

Vegclalion and Ctimate.^ The atmosphere of the Antilles resembles 
the African in its constitution more than the European. Hence, while 
European productions here depnerate, those of Africa attain singular 
luxuriance. I he sugar-canes which now cover those islands came originally 
from one of the African islands,—the coffee from Arabia,—part of their ali¬ 
mentary plants from the coast of Guinea,—and the finest grapes of their sa¬ 
vannahs, and flowere of their gardens from the same source. Their dates aie 
those of Atlas, and from Seneg^ were transplanted those tamarinds whose 
thick shade suffocate the American trees with which they ai'e surrounded. 
Their numerous race of Negroes too, originally brought from Africa, have 
usurped the place of the Aborigines. “ Trees similar to those' that we 
have admired in other tropical countries,” says Malte Brun, “ grow in 
equal luxuriance on these islands. The banana—which in its full gr owth 
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appear^ like a cluster of trees, is at first weak, and requires the support of 
a neighbouring plant. A canoe made from a single trunk of the wild 
cotton-tree, has been known to contain a hundred persons, and the leaf of 
a paiticular kind of palm-tree affords a shade to fire or six men. The 
royal palmetto or monntain*cabbage grows to the extraordinary height ofi 
200 feet, and its verdant summit is shaken by the lightest breeze. Many 
of the plantations are enclosed by rows of Campeachy and Brazilian tre^s; 
the corab is as much prized for its thick ^lade as for its excellent fruit, 
and the fibrous bark of the gi’eat cecropia is converted into strong cordage. 
The trees most valuable on account of their timber, are the tamai'ind, the 
cedar, the Spanish mountain-ash, the. iron-tree and the lauriK diloroxyhn 
which is well adapted for the construction of mills. The dwellings of the 
settlers are shaded by orange, lemon, and pomegranatn trees, tbjit fill the 
air with the perfume of their flowers, while tlftir branches are loaded with 
fruit. The apple, the peach, and the grape ripen in jtlie mountains., ^'ho 
date, the sapata, and snpolilla, the" mavimee, several oriimtal fruitf, the 
rose-apple, the gtiavn, the munga, and different species of spondias and 
annonas grow on the sultiy plains. Botanists havesobserved on the wide 
savannas, the Serpidium Virgiiiense, the Oepninm Americanu7n, the Cleomis 
penlaphyllon, and the Tuniera piimicea. The coasts arc shaded by 
phyleria and every species of acacia, particularly the I'amose which is re¬ 
markable /or the beauty of its flowers. Opuntias and torch thistles cover 
the sides of the mornc:. or precipices, and the vine tree grows on the rocks 
in the neighhourhood of the shore. The woods abound in Hanes, whose 
branches, entwined round the trees, form sometimes verdant galleries or 
canopies of flowers. Silices ar/wrcscciiies grow to a great height, atid soon 
arrive at maturity; the jmlypodiuvi arijoreum, which belongs to this class, 
may be mistaken at a distance for the palm-tree on account of its lofty 
trunk and the broad leaves on its summit. Ligmiip vilce, IVintera- 
cajiela. Cinchona Caribbea, and other medicinal plants are imported into 
Europe.” 

The Sagar Catie."} Sugar is the great staple commodity of the West 
Indies. To this day, it is not exactly known what country the sugar-cane 
was originally imported from ; however, it is geneially believed, that it 
came from the East Indies. Either in tlie 12th or 13th century, it was 
transplanted into Sicily ; from thence it wa; taken to the island of Madeira, 
then .ecently discovered by th. Portuguese, where it was propagated, and 
the pioduct was very successful. About the same time, tlie Spaniards in- 
tranaced the cane into the Canary islands. Attempts were made to plant 
it in Provence, but they did not succeed. In the beginning of the 17th 
century, France had no sugar but what came from Matleira and the Cana¬ 
ries, but towards the end of the century, the English had monopolized this 
article of trade, and all the north of Fi'ance was in general supplied with 
sugar from England. From the Canary islands, the cane was conveyed 
to the American continent and islands, and afterwards to Madagascar, to 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, to Ceylon and Manilka, and, at 
length, even to Otaheite. The sugar-cane is propagated by grains or seed. 
There are several varieties of this plant; one of these is white, with a thin 
bark, and knots, at spaces five fingers in length ; it is very productive both 
of juice^nd sugar. A second species is of a reddish colour; its knots lie 
nearer together; the bark is hard, and the product of sugar less consider- 
tuble, but sweeter. In a third species, the stalk is not above an inch thick ; 
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the bark is thin, the flutings are green, the knots very distant. This last 
has a very sweet taste, and yields a very great quantity of sugar. All the 
three grow ripe in nine or ten months’ time. 

The winter-season is the gi’eat vegetating season in the West Indian 
islands. The sap then circulates with activity and energy,—the trees are 
almost at the same instant covered with flowers and fruit,—the whole sur- 
faefe teems with animal life ; mosses and lichens cover the walls, stramoni¬ 
ums of gigantic size and purple'euphorbium spring up in the unfrequented 
paths, and gigantic agaves in the interior of habited apartments. This hu¬ 
midity M, de .lonnes attributes, l.ri, to the situation of the islands 
in the midst of a vast body of water, the daily evaporation from which 
amounts to mere than 3.3 millions of tons of watfr for a degree square ; 
2d, to the* proximity of the different islands of the arcliipelago which form 
a chain of 200 Icligues, disposed in the form of a right angle, the direction 
of wlvch is towardstht! prevailing winds; .3f/, to the mineralogical mass of 
these islands, which exercises a superior influence on the atmosphere to 
such insulated solitary islands as 8aint Helena, Ascension, or the isle of 
Paquas ; Ath, to the conflict between opposing currents of wind during 
the winter-season ; ^Ih, to the elevation of the mountains, which rise 300 
or 400 toises into the region of the clouds, which hang during the rainy 
season at less than 2000 feet above the level of the sea, beginning from 
the 14tb parallel; and, Glh, to the conic or pyramidal form of the moun¬ 
tains, which sensibly augments their action on the electric clouds. The 
north wind blows here from November to February, and sometimes lowers 
the mercury of the thennomi'ter to IG" of Reaumur, of 69“ of Fahren¬ 
heit, and the n(!edle of ihe hygrometer to between 60“ or 70“. Its pre- 
vahmee is marked by epidemic rheumatism and catarrhic affections. The 
south wind is warm and humid, it blows from July to October, but with 
less force and confinuity than that of the north and east. It raises the 
thermometer to 28“ of Reaumur and 9.5“ of Fahrenheit. Its influence is 
dangerous and malignant; to it is attributable the exhalation from the 
marslu's of Saint Lucia, and the elevation of the waters of the Oronoco, 
(Oreiioque) which rise to the height of 39 or 41 feet, and inundate the 
country 200 leagues cast to west. The east wind prevails in Mai'ch, April, 
May, and June, resembling a good deal the north, to which quarter it 
generally more or less inclines ; it is not so dry or warm, for in traveling 
the Atlantic it loses before reaching the Antilles a part of the heat it ac¬ 
quired in passing over the African deserts. During its continuance the 
climate is highly favourable to Creoles and Europeans. The west wind* is 
the severest of all, and inclines more to the north than south. The seasons, 
however, alter with the winds, and are strictly confinable to two,—the dry 
season, from November to April, passing from south to east,—the wet, from 
May to October, passing from east to south. 

Animals.'] “ It has been observed by travellers,” says Malte Brun, 
“ that most of the wild animals indigenous to the West Indies are of a 
small size, as the Fespertilio molussus, the Viverra caudivolvula, and the 
Mils pilorides. Lizards and different sorts of serpents are not uncommon ; 
but the greater number of them are harmless, and, with the exception of 
Martinique and St Lucia, no scorpions are to be found in the Less Antil¬ 
les. This noxious reptile is frequently observed in Porto Rico, and it ex¬ 
ists probably in all the larger islands. The cayman haunts the stagnant 
waters, and Negroes are sometim es exposed to its murderous bite. The' 
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paiTot and its various species from tlie macaw to the parroque^ frequent 
tile forests; aquatic birds in unnumbered flocks enliven the shores. The 
colibry or iinmniing>bird is the sportive inhabitant of tliese warm climes ; 
it seldom remains long in the same place, but is seen for a moment on the 
blossoms of the orange or lime-tree, and display* in its golden plumage the^ 
brightest tints of the emerald and the ruby.” 

Population.'^ The following is Humboldt’s estimate of the population 
of the West Indian islands at the end of the year 1823; 


Names of the hlands. 

Total Population. 

Staves. 

British Antilles 

. • . 

770,500 

fi86,.8nO 

Jamaica . . . . • . 


tOiTonfl 

818,(KM) 

Barbadoes .... 


100.000 

7!).(K);» 

Antigua • . • . 


-10,<KK) 

31,000 

St Christopher's, or ISt Kitt’s 


83,0!)ft 

10,.5fl0 

Nevis . . . . . 

• ^ 

11,000 

9,5tX) 

Grenada .... 


89,01)0 

S5,(KIO 

St Vincent's and (.ireriadlne’s . . 

Dominica .... 

Mont Sermt • . . . 

• • » 

88,000 

8 t,(H)0 
8,0U0 

• 84,000 
1«,000 
0,500 

The British Virgin Islands, Aneguda, 1 

'irgin, Gord^, and 

I’ni’tola .... 

^ <1 

8,500 

6,000 

'J'obaffo . . . . . 


10,000 

14,000 

Anguilla .Hid Bai'biula 


8,500 

41,.500 

1,800 

Trinidad . . . . 


83,500 

iSt ]/U(^e «... 


17,000 

1,3,000 

Bahama Islands . . . . 


15,.5(K) 

11,000 

Bermuda Islands . 

... 

11,.500 

5,000 

Haiti, Thencii and Si’ANisii 1 , 


88(I,0(M) 


Spanish Antilles . 

... 

9«1,000 

881,400 

C'liba . . . . , 


7(K),(K)0 

8.56,000 

Porto Rico .... 

• . . 

88.5,(KK) 

85,000 

Margarita . . . . 


18,000 

400 

Fuencii Antilles 

Cuadaloupe and its dependencie.s Marie 

Gulantc, Dcseailu, 

219,000 

178,000 

and part of St Martin . 


180,000 

100,000 

Martinique ... 

* * • 

99,000 

78,000 

Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Antilles 


84,.500 

01,300 

St Kustatia and Saba 

» . . 

18 000 

la.ooo 

St Martin’s .... 



4,000 

Curacoa .... 


11,000 

6,5(K) 

St Croix ..... 


38,000 

27,(«I0 

St Thomas .... 


7,OilO 

5,500 

St John ..... 


8,500 

2,300 

Si Uartholome*«v 


8,000 

4,0u0 


1 Now 


CHAP. I.—BRITISH WKST INDIES. 

A VALUABLE little work coi. aining a great variety of statistical details, 
published by Mr Marshall of London, and entitled, ‘ Statistical Illustrations 
of the British Empire,’ gives the following account of the territorial extent, 
imports into England, and slave population of the British colonial posses¬ 
sions in the West Indies and South America in 1823 
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Territorial 

Productions linuorti'd from into 


• COLOKIKS. 

Extent iu 

OftKAT Bill TAIN, 1 

n iwrj. 




Stat Acre$ 

Sugar. 1 Cnffsp. 

of Hum. 



Total. 


4,680,000 

1,417,758 

169,734 

2,9.51,110 

170,466 

171,916 

342,382 

2 Demerara, S. Ara. 

l,ooo;.ioo 

601,870 

54,117 

'941,194 

43,227 

34,149 


3 Uarbadocs . . 

239,000 

3l4,(>;d0 

236 

351 

36,7,33 

41,612 


4 Grenada « . . 

227,000 

247.3')9 

368 



13,231 

95,,5S(> I 

S St Vineents 

279,000 

23*^,.577 

5.3 

80,439 


12,215 


6 IVinldad . . . 

2,880,000 

<86,891 

2,953 

8,.586 


10,382 

5?3,.5.i7 1 

7 Anti^^ua . . 

25li,(J00 

136,406 

none 

28,241 

14,4.54 

16,531 

30,9.85 

8 'J’obajfo . . . 

201,000 

113,015 

Do. 

309,829 

6,9.52 

7,.363 

14<,rii (• 

9 Kitts . . 


76,181 

J^O. 

42,914 

9,505 


19,817; 

10 St Lutria . . • 


62,148 

3,.352 

4,807 

6,297 

7,497 

13,791 

11 Bpi'hice, S. Amor. 

1,500,000 

56,000' 

18,537 

74,221 

1.3,067 

10,319 

23,.356 

12 Nevis . . . 


44,283 


16,.58P 

4,.583 

4,678 

9,261 

Dotniij^ica . . 


39,013 

17,136 

14,310 

7,919 

8,636 

16,.5.54 

14 Monserr.'t . . 

11,000 

24,4f)G 

none 

42,943 

3,032 

.3,473 

6,.505 

15 'Jortola . , 

HOvOUO 

21,583 

llo. 

16,168 

2,975 

3,485 

6,460 


, OTK) 

.3,41.5 

769 

218 

2,505 

2.671 

5,176 

17 ISahnmas . . . 

500,000 


120 

none 

5,529 

5,279 

10,808 

Tot. Hritish Colonies 

11,957.400 
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17,923 
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I. Jamaica.] Jamaica lies about 100 miles to the S. of Cuba, ami is tlie 
third in size of the West Indian islami.s, being inferior only to Cuba and 
St Domingo. Ite extreme length seems to be about 160 miles, and its 
breadth GO; but according to some accounts, its length is only 120 miles, 
and its breadth 42,—while others state its dimensions higher,—and Mr 
Edwards makes its length 150, and breadth 40 miles. The latitude of 
Kingston, the principal town, is 18° N,; that of Morant Point East, is 17° 
56', and its long. 76° 5' W.; the latitude of South Nigril Point is 18° 
16', and its long. 78° 32'. Jamaica has on the E. the island of St Do¬ 
mingo, from which it is separated by the channel called by British seamen 
the Windward Passage; Cuba on the N.; the bay of Honduras on the 
W.; and Carthf^ena on the S. 

Physical Aspect.'^ Traversed by mountains in different directions, but 
particularly from E. to W.—plentifully watered by an immensity of small 
rivers and streams issuing from the high lamls—beautifully adorned with 
many species of trees—and enjoying a climate moie temperate and agree¬ 
able than its geographical position would indicate—this island undoubtedly 
merits distinction as one of the ^finest West Indian countries. Its general 
appearance differs from most parts of Europe; and the north and south 
aides of the island differ also as widely ffom each other. On the north 
shore, the country rises into hills more remarkable for beauty than for 
boldness, haring a gentle acclivity, and being interspersed with vales and 
romantic scenery, but rarely broken abruptly or disfigured with craggy 
projections; their tops are nicely rounded, and covered with groves of 
pimento, whose fine deep tints are charmingly enlivened by the verdure of 
the turf, seen in a thousand openings beneath ; and the effect is still far¬ 
ther heightened by the profusio’i of streams which pour from every valley. 
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iiuil which frequently project themselves from the overcharging rocks into 
the ocean. At a greater distance inland, and overstepping these picturesque 
appearances, the land rises towards the centre of* the island, displaying a 
stiil gi-eater profusion of wood, till the hills at*the extremity of the scene, 
becoming fainter and fainter, lose themselves iii the clouds. The character 
of the southern side, on the contrary, is that of grandeur and sublimity. 
“ When 1 first approached this side of ^be island by sea,” says Mr Ed¬ 
wards, in his poetic language, “ and beheld from afar such of the stupen¬ 
dous and soaring ridges of the Blue Mountains as the clouds here and 
there disclo.^cd, the imagination (forming an indistinct but* aWfuI idea of 
what was concealed, by what was thus partially displayed), was filled with 
admiration and wondeit Yet the sensation 1 felt was allied rather to ter¬ 
ror than delight. Though the prospect before me was jn the highest de¬ 
gree magnificent, it seemed a scene of magnificent ^lesolation. The qbrupt 
precipice and inaccessible cliff had tnore the aspect of a chaos than k crea¬ 
tion, or rather seemed to exhibit the effects of seime dreadful convulsion, 
which had laid nature in ruins. Appearances, however, improved as we 
approached; for amidst ten thousand bold features, too hard to be softened 
by culture, many a spot was soon discovered, where the liand of industry 
had awakened life and fertility. With these pleasing intermixtures, the 
flowing line of the lower range of mountains, which had now begun to be 
visible, crowned with woods of majestic growth, combined to soften and 
relieve the rude solemnity of the loftier eminences; until at length the 
savannahs at the bottom met the sight. These are vast plains, clothed 
chiefly with extensive cane fields, displaying, in all the pride of cultivation, 
the verdure of spring blended with the exuberance of autumn: and they 
are bounded only by the ocean, in whose bosom a new and ever moving 
picture strikes the eye; for innumerable vessels are discovered in various 
directions—some crowding into, and others bearing away from the bays 
and harbours, with which the coast is every where indented.” We should 
err, however, if, from such descriptions, or any conclusions drawn from the 
position of this island, we conceived it to be peculiarly delightful as a place 
of residence. The violent torrents of rain at ceitain seasons; the frequency 
of storms, tempests, and hurricanes, and the prevalence of thunder and 
lightning for half the year, greatly diminish tlie comfort and security of 
the inhabitants. 

Climate.'^ The climate of Jamaica, even on the coast, is temperate; 
the medium heat at Kingston, throughout the year, being 80", and the 
iSast 70°. In ascending towards the mountains, the temperature quickly 
alters with the elevation: 8 miles from Kingston, the maximum is only 
70". At the distance of 14 miles from that town, where the elevation is 
4,200 feet, the average range of the thermometer is from 5.5" to 65"; and 
the minimum, in winter, 44°. On the summit of Blue Mountain Peak, 
'7,431 feet above the sea, the range in tllb summer is from 47° at sunrise, 
to 58" at noon; and the minimum in winter is 42". The year may be 
divided into four seasons; tbe first commencing with the vernal or mode- 
i-ata rains, in April or May, which usually last six weeks ; the second sea¬ 
son includes June, July, and August, and is hot and dry; the third in¬ 
cludes ^September, October, and November, or the hurricane and rainy 
months ; and the fourth, December, January, February, and March, which 
are the most serene and coolest months. 

’ Soil, 4:c.2 The soil of Jamaica is in many places deep and fertile. On 
the north side, chiefly in the parish of Trelawney, there is a particular 
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kind of soil of a red colour, the shades of it varying from a deep choco- 
?«te to a rich scarlet. In some places, it approaches a bright yellow; but 
it is everywhere remarkable, when first turned up, for a glossy shining 
surface, and for staining the^finger like paint when it is wetted. It seems 
to be a chalky marl, evidently containing a large portion of calcareous 
matter, from the circumstance of its retaining water when formed into 
ponds, like the stiffest clay. Wliat is called the brick mould in Jamaica, 
is a deep, warm, mellow hazel mould, with an under stratum, so retentive, 
as to retain a considerable degree of moisture even in the driest season. 
This, next t!b the ashy loam of St Chrislopber’s, is the best soil in the West 
India islands for sugar-canes, and is followed by the deep black mould of 
Barbadoes., On the whole, however, the cultivated soir'of Jamaica is not 
remarkably fertile.. This isla.ul has upwards of 100 rivers, rising in the 
mountams, and running with great rapidity to the sea on both sides. Their 
rapidity, as well as the obstruction from rocks, renders them unnavigable 
by canoes. The deepest is the Black river, on the south coast, which flows 
gently through a considerable tract of level country, and is navigable by 
fiat boats for 30 miles. There are some medicinal springs, warm, sulphu¬ 
reous, and chalybeate. The most remarkable of these is in the eastern 
parish of St Thomas, in the neighbourhood of which a village, called 
Bath, has been built. The heat of this spring raises the thermometer to 
123". It is said that the Spanish settlers once wrought mines both of cop¬ 
per and silver here ; and one of lead was opened in the parish of St An¬ 
drews, but it was soon abandoned. 

Productions.^ ■ Besides the staple exports of Jamaica, consisting of 
sugar, indigo, coffee, and cotton, the cultivated vegetables are maize, Gui¬ 
nea corn, calavances —a species of pea used for the food of the Ne¬ 
groes—and almost, all the kitchen-vegetables of Europe, besides many in¬ 
digenous ones, as the sweet potatoe, yam, arrow-root, callaloo, a kind of 
spinach, cassera, okasi/, See. Few of the northern European fruits thrive, 
but the indigenous ones are numerous and delicious; the principal are, the 
plantain, cocoa-nut, guava, sour-sop, sweet-sop, papau, custard-apple, ca¬ 
shew-apple, grandella, prickly pear, pine-apple, &c. The orange, lime, 
lemon, mango, and grape, have been naturalized, as well as the cinnamon- 
tree, of which there are now considerable plantations- The bread-fruit 
tree, with other useful plants, has been introduced by the exertions of Sir 
Joseph Bankes. This island abounds in various grasses of an excellent 
quality. The principal forest-trees are, mahogany, lignum-vitm, iron-wood, 
logwood, braziletto. See. Many of them rise to a prodigious height, as 
the papaw and the palmetto-royal, the latter of which is frequently found 
140 feet high: the trunks of the ceibn, or wild cotton-tree, and the fig- 
tree, also often measure 90 feet from the base to the limbs ; the former, 
when hollowed out, has been imown to form a boat capablb of holding 
100 peraoui. Of softer kinds of wood, for boards and shingles, there is 
a great variety of species ; and there are many well-adapted for cabinet¬ 
work, such as the bread-fruit, wild lemon, &c. In mentioning the vegeta¬ 
ble productions of this island, the wild pine ought not to be omitted ;1t is 
a plant that commonly takes root in the great forks of the branches of the 
wild cotton-tree; and by the conformation of its leaves, it catches and 
retains the rain-water, each leaf resembling a spout, ami forming at its 
base a natural reservoir which will hold about a quart of water. When. 
Jamaica was first discovered, it contained eight species of quadrupeds, the 
agouti, the pecari, the armadillo, the oppossum, the racoon, the musk-rat, 
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the alco, and the monkey. Of these, only the agonti and the njonkey 
remain. There are many varieties of the lizard, some of them very bean« 
tiful. The most delicious of the wild fov^l are the ring.dove and the rice- 
bird of South Carolina; the latter, after fattenhig upon the rice-plantations 
of that district, visit Jamaica in prodigious numbers in October, to feed on 
the seeds of the Guinea grass. Parrots are still found in the grovesf but 
the flamingo is no longer to be seen. Bew cattle are bred in this island, 
the asses and mules being imported from the Spanish Main, and the horses 
from Britain and America. The black cattle are of a large size. There 
are also sheep, goats, and hogs, in great plenty. The mutfbn'is well tast¬ 
ed, but the wool is hairy and coarse. Near the coast there are salt-ponds, 
from whitdi the inhabitants formerly supplied their own consumption. 

CiiUimlion of' Su^ar."] In the year 1(573, the chief productions of 
Jamaica were cocoa, indigo, and hides. The cultiaation of sugar bail just 
commenced ; and it appears that tfie increase in {Fik growth of this staple 
article of the island has been very gradual. A n6w species of sugar-cane, 
far more valuable than that formerly in yse, h^s Seen introducetl into Ja¬ 
maica. It was first imported into the French islands of Guadalunpe and 
Martinique, from the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, and is called the 
Bourbon, or Utaheite cane. It is much higher, and four times as large as 
the cane formerly grown exclusively. It will grow in boggy land, and 
yields one-third more sugar than the old cane ; but the sugar is not of such 
a compact grain. The average expense of the cultivation of sugar is 20s. 
lOrf. per cwt. independent of the interest of capital. The works neces¬ 
sary for tiiaking 200 hogsheads of sugar annually, cost £10,000 Jamaica 
currency; and an estate producing such a quantity requires £40,000 to 
establish it, viz. 250 negroes, at £70 sterling each, amounting to £17,500 ; 
180 cattle and mules, at £30 each, amounting to £5^00 ; buildings for 
the manufacture, and houses of negroes and owners, £7,000; and land, 
£10,000. The value of the buildings and machinery on the sugar plan¬ 
tations varies from £4,000 to £25,000 sterling. The gi-eatest crop of 
sugar, on an estate with one set of works, makes from 100 to 300 hogs¬ 
heads. Estates containing 1,300 negroes, and a due proportion of whites, 
require about £10,000 sterling of supplies annually of British manufac¬ 
tures and provisions. One hundred barrels of herrings are required for 
250 negroes in the course of, the year. Formerly it was calculated that 
w*.ere two hogsheads of sug"'r were made, there was at least one puncheon 
of rum ; but latterly the proportion has been greater, the average annual 
quantity of rum being nearly 54,000 puncheons to 100,000 hogsheads of 
sugar. 

Co^ee Plantations.'} Coffee was little cultivated in Jamaica till the 
year 1788. The coffee plantations are generally situated in the billy re¬ 
gions—which compose nearly two-thirc^i of the island—^and which are, 
from their soil, climate, and situation, unfit for sugar plantatiotis. In 
Jamaica, indeed, since the revolution in St Domingo, the coffee-planta¬ 
tions have been carried on to a great extent, so as to produce more than 
29^000,000 of lbs., (worth £1,5.00,000 sterling,) in the course of a year. 
Previous to the year 1808, it had not been the policy of this country to 
consider coffee as an article cultivated in the British islands ; and, there¬ 
fore, a duty was imposed, amounting to about 250 per cent, on the import 
price of the article ; and the excise restrictions were so severe as to dis¬ 
courage the consumption in every possible way. In 1809, the distresses 
of the coffee-plan|er8 being brought under the review of the then minister 
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of finBpcei tmder circumatances which disclosed the vast and rapid increasti 
<^5<iite'growth of coffee in the British islands, but more particularly in 
he obtained the*sanctitfn of the legislature to an alteration, which 
reubVBd the rmtrictions and* prohibitions as to r««Bting and grinding coffee 
in-Mvate houses,' and to a reduction of the duty to Id. a pound of cns- 
tomstand excise. The result was, that the revenue increased 226 per 
cent, bn an aggregate of 5 years; and yet, notwithstanding this great 
augmentation of revenue, and increased consumption, the revenue on tea 
was not in any respect diminished. 

Cultivation ^ Cotton, c^c.] Cotton is not cultivated to any great extent 
in Jamaica; it was attempted to cultivate it on ground worn out by sugar, 
but it was found that such soil would not grow either cotton or coffee, 
and would produce only a vei^ inferior grass. Indigo is now very little 
cultivated, and in all probability will never again become a staple commo¬ 
dity. Blome, who published a short account of Jamaica, in the year 
1672, mentions that thoih existed at that time about 60 cocoa-walks : at 
present there is scarcel)r"a jingle .plantation in the whole island. Ginger 
is little cultivated. All the produce of the arnatto-plant which is at pre¬ 
sent exported from Jamaica is gathered from the trees that grow sponta¬ 
neously. The pimento-trees also grow spontaneously, and in great abund¬ 
ance, especially in the hilly regions of the north. The returns from a 
pimento-walk, in a favourable season, are very great: a single tree has 
been known to yield 150 lbs. of raw fmit, or 100 lbs. of the dried spice. 

Exports and Iinports.'\ The followir^ statement of the quantity and 
value of the productions of this island, the imports, exports, &c. is taken 
from documents ordered by the House of Commons to be printed in 1815 ; 
Hogsheads of sugar, 135,592 ; puncheons of rum, 73,263 ; casks of mo¬ 
lasses, 518; pounds of coffee, 29,528,275; pounds of cotton, 50,000; 
pounds of pimento, 2,600,604. Estimated value of the preceding articles 
at the following rates : rum, 2.«. &d. per gallon ; sugar, 34s. per cwt.; cof¬ 
fee, 7d. per lb.; molasses, 20s. per cwt.; cotton, 9d. per lb.; pimento, 6c/. 
per lb.; £5,170,803. Estimated value of miscellaneous articles, including 
cattle, esculents, fruits, &c. iL^5,998,858, making a total of jB11,169,661. 
Estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom, ^6,885,539; to all 
Other parts, £384,322, exclusive of a valuable trade of which no estimate 
can be formed, which is carried on betweei^ Jamaica and several of the 
Spanish West India colonies. Estimated value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom, £3,683,726; from all other parts, £892,207. Aggre¬ 
gate value of the colony, c£58,125,298. In 1823 there was imported 
into Great Britain, from Jamaica, 1,417,758 cwts. of sugar, 169,734 of 
coffee, aud 2,951,110 gallons of rum. 

Revenue and Expettditure.'}^ The revenues of the island are perpetual 
and annual. Tlie former were iipposed by the revenue law of 1782, and 
amount to about £12,000 per annum ; the latter are occasional grants of 
the legislature. The principal taxes consist of an excise on rum, a poll- 
tax on slaves and stock, and a rate on rent and wheel-carriages. The re¬ 
venue generally amounts to about £300,000 Jamaica cun'ency but Ihe 

' The guinea panes for SO ahillinga Jamaica currency. 

The crown, for 7 shilling ditto. 

The Spanish pistole, for 84 shillings ditto. 

The hard doUtr; for 6 shillings and 8d. ditto. 

The bit, or Spanish resl, for 7fd. dit^ 

The Tains is, however, subject to alteration, according to clrcnmstancea. Aceonnts 
are kept here, and In all the British West India Ulnnils, in pojtnds currency each 
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mere militaiy expenses of this island costs the treasury of Grca^ Britain 
^120,000, exclusive of its revenue. 

Government.’} The governor of Jamaica is appointed by the king, find 
can be recalled at pleasure; there are, besidiss, a council, and a bouse of 
assembly. The former is ginerally chosen by the Crown from amongst, 
the most respectable inhabitants; the meihbm are 12; they are, ex officio,' 
justices of the peace, and form a privy council to the governor. Tlje 
house of assembly consists of 43 members,* who are chosen by the free¬ 
holders ; every parish sends 2 members, except Spanish Town, Kingston, 
and Port Royal, which send 3 each. The electors must be whites, of age, 
and possess a freehold of £10 per annum in the parish. Th» representa¬ 
tives must possess a fre^old of £300 per annum in any part of the is¬ 
land, or a personal estate of £3,000. The supreme court of judicature, 
called the grand court, and combining the jtirisdiction pf the courts of 
king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer in Englan^i, is held in Spanish 
Town thrice a year. All white males, from the age 15 to 60, are obKged 
by law to provide themselves with their own accoutrements, and to enlist 
either in the cavalry or infantry of the milipa. • 

State of Religion.} Besides a bishop, there are 19 beneficed clergy¬ 
men in Jamaica, ail of whom receive an annual stipend from the island of 
£420 per annum, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, which is applied 
towards a fund for the support of the widows and children of clergymen 
dying on the island. The value of the livings varies according to the 
number of inhabitants; and in some parishes the surplice-fees are consi¬ 
derable, particularly in Kingston, Spanish Town, and St Andrews. There 
are several Moravian, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist missionaries 
on the island, whose labours are invaluable. 

Popul<Uion.'] Humboldt has estimated the population of Jamaica at 
402,000 souls, of whom 342,388 were slaves. The ^returns in 1826, 
however, only gave 331,119 as the amount of the slave-population of this 
island. The number of whites probably amounts to 32,000; and of free 
people of colour to 17,000. 

Decrease of’ the Slave Popululion.} “ It appears,” says an able jour¬ 
nalist, “ from an examination of documents printed by order of the House 
of Commons daring the last five sessions of Parliament, and from abstracts 
obtained from the Colonial Registry othce, that the slave-population of our 
Wes-i India colonies is undergoing a constant and rapid deci'ease. The 
Slave registry shows that in 1818 the population amounted to 746,651. 

HI 1824 it had fallen to 71” 317. After deducting the number manu¬ 
mitted between these two periods, the real decrease in 6 years upon the 
slave-population of these colonies collectively, amounts to not less than 
28,000. In Jamaica and Demerara alone the decrease during that period 
was 16,592. It is clear, therefore, that the actual decrease of the slave 
population in our West lu iia colonies is proceeding at the rate of 33f 
per cent., or per cent, per annum. When we compare this with the 
growth of the slave population in the United States of America, where 
thft increase proceeds at the rate of nearly 2^ per cent, per annum, it in¬ 
volves a destruction of life equal to 3 per cent, per annum. At the Ame- 


eons'uting of SO shillings: and each shlllina of 18 pence currency. One hundred 
pounds sterling is equal to L.i40 currency. While we are on this subject, we may 
«tate that the above account of monies will generally apply ^ 

exception of the Leeward lelandsp where the currency i* L.200 for L.100 sterling, and 
the dollar is 9 shilUnge. 
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rican rate of increase the slave-population of the British West Indies, 
which in 1818 was 746,651, ouirht in 1884 to have been 858,648. Its 
actual amount in that year was only 713,317, leaving a deBeitof 145,331, 
as compared with that rate of increase, which^ with all the common ilisad- 
, vantages of a state of bohdage, marks the superiority of the United States 
in the physical treatment of their slaves, and especially in respect to the 
larger quantity of their food, and the smaller portion of labour exacted 
from them ; for on these mnSt the rate of increase or decrease inaitdy 
depend. Now there must be something peculiarly deleterious in the Bri¬ 
tish colonial system which can produce, such fearful results—results which 
form of thehasclves a complete answer to every attempt, however con6- 
dently made, and by whatever shorn of evidence,supported, which goes to 
exculpate that system from the charge of cruelty, or to represent its ad¬ 
ministration as humane andf lenient. Even the population of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, whom the West Indians represent as starving, increase, 
—while the peasantry of the West Indies, whom they describe as well- 
fed, and slightly workc'd, as living happily, and even luxuriously, are de¬ 
creasing. These too (ieqrease^ while the free Maroons on the mountains 
of Jamaica, though unhappily sti'angers to the vaunted blessings enjoyed 
by the slaves around them, increase ; nay,-they have continued to decrease, 
while the ‘ wretched’ and ‘oppressed’ inhabitants of Hayti have been more 
than doubling their numbers ; and while among the slaves of the United 
States, the increase has been rapidly progressive. The climate of Jamaica 
and tliat of Hayti are the same. In .lamaitm, the Negro population has 
been diminishing from year to year; in Hayti the Negro population has 
doubled its numbers in about 20 years, (from 1805 to 1825,) its amount 
being now about 1,000,000. That of Jamaica, which in the same period 
of time, and at the same ratio of increase, ought to have risen to upwards 
of 700,000, does, not exceed 335,000. There is, therefore, a positive 
waste of life occasioned by the Jamaica system, as compared with that of 
Hayti, even on its limited scale of population, of 365,000 human beings 
in 20 years. 

“ It is evident that, independently of the other evils of slavery, sugar- 
planting generally, as it is conducted in the British West Indies, is decid¬ 
edly unfriendly to human life. This arises, in part, from the oppressive 
labour which attends the digging of the trenches for receiving the cane, 
and which is executed, not by ploughs and cattle, but by men and women • 
and, in part, from the privation of their natural rest, to which the slaves 
are subjected io crop time, extending to a period of 4 or 5 months of tfie 
year, during which they are obliged to labour for half the night as well as 
for the whole of the day. On comparing the quantity of sugar annually 
imported from our several West India colonies, with the decrease of the 
slave population, it will be found that the mortality in each colony bears a 
very remarkable correspondence (with the extent of its sugar-cultivation, 
and with the comparative fertility of its soil. Tlrs very fertility, instead 
of mitigating the toil of the slave, forms a strong temptation to an increas¬ 
ed exaction of his labour. Accordingly we find, that where the lands-are 
most productive, yielding the largest return for the labour of each slave 
and a propoitionably larger share of whatever gain arises from projection 
and bounty, tlia ratio of mortality is the highest. Thus, while in the Ba¬ 
hamas, which produce no sugar, and Barbadoes and Dominica, which raise 
comparatively little, the slave population supports itself, and even exhibits 
some tendency to increase, it is impossible not to be struck with tlie fright- 
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fill mortality wMch preTails in Demarara, Grenada, St Vincents,*Tobago, 
and Trinidad, the very colonies which produce by far the largest quanti¬ 
ties of sugar, in proportion to their population. With these facts be- 
fore ns, shall we blame ^ose as guilty of exaggeration, who afiirni, 
though in strong language, that the sugar of our plantations is prodnc-* 
ed by the blood of our slaves, or as unreasonably squeamish, who ob¬ 
ject to aggravate the evil, either by consuming that sugar themselves, 
or by acquiescing in those fiscal regulations which factitiously enhance 
its value ?” 

While we quote these remarks with approbation, there is so much 
fairness and moderation in the refnarks of another journ^isj, on the 
subject of West Indian vslavery, that we think it right to append them 
to this article ;—“ That slavery," says the |ditor of a London paper, 
“ is a great and enormous evil, is equally admitted both by the hold¬ 
ers of slaves and by those who desire to see its abolhion. That it is*lso 
productive of moral degradation to all parties concerned in it, cannot be 
denied. It must, therefore, lie a desirable object on the one hand to miti¬ 
gate its evils, and on the other to adopt siuch dneasures as may tend to 
abolish it altogether, without infringing on the rights of the planter, or 
opening the flood-gates to the evils which no difubt-swould be occasioned 
by an iinnfe.liate emancipation of the slaves. But it is a subject fraught 
with the greatest difliculties, and one likely to make any wise man pause 
before he gave his sanction to any measures which should tend to destroy 
the present state of society in the West India islands. The accounts 
which have been given by the slave-holders and the abolitionists, are in 
themselves so contradictory, that it is very difficult to reconcile them, so 
as to believe that the advocates of each party are pourtraying the same 
society, and we believe that the truth lies between the two. It is natural 
that those who possess an interest in slaves should repr<Kent their conduct 
in the fairest light, and some credit ought to be given them for their state¬ 
ments. Their very means of existence are at stake, and therefore they 
feel indignant at the iviterferenee of others ; but it must be remembered 
that siicii conduct, although natural, ought not to stop the friends of free¬ 
dom from pursuing their course, in endeavouring to emancipate the slaves. 
It must be'recollected that there are three parties to this measure—^the 
slave, the master, and the civilized world. And before any measure be 
resolvetl upon, that is to affect the rights of either of those parties, it 
is^iust that we should inquire, whether it will benefit the slave i>y raising 
and improving his moral condition, and fit him for the enjoyments of the 
privileges of Englishmen ; whether it will violate the rights of the master; 
and whether its effects will be beneficial to the world at large. If it will 
accomplish all these objects, it ought immediately to be carried into exe¬ 
cution ; but if not, if it wfll only fulfil one of these designs, and that only 
partially, then surely it becomes the le^slature to pause before it should 
adopt it.” 

Topography!^ Jamaica is divided into three counties : Middlesex, Sur- 
retp, and Cornwall. The county of Middlesex is divided into 8 parishes, 
which contain one town and 13 villages. The county of Surrey contains 
7 parities, in which ai’e 2 towns' and 10 villages. The county of Corn¬ 
wall contains 5 parishes, in which are 2 towns and 8 villages. The vil¬ 
lages of Jamaica are generally small hamlets on the bays, where the pro¬ 
duce is shipped in draggers, to be conveyed to the ports of clearance. 

Kingsloa,^ Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, is a thriving town, with 
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33,000 nthabitants—of whom 10,000 are whites—-situated oa the S. side 
of the island, and on the N. aide of a harbour capable of holding 1,000 
ships* Some of the houses are well-built; and its markets for butcher’s 
meat, fish, fruits and ve^etalJles, ^re noted ftp: their excellence. Its ex- 
“tensive commercial transactions render Kingston a place of very high con¬ 
sequence in the British transatlantic dominions. 

^Spanish Town.']- Spanish Town, or St Jago de la Vega, the, seat of 
government, is a very agreeable town in the interior of the island, 16 miles 
from Kingston, which it does not equal in size or importance of trade. 

Port Roi/aL']. Port Royal, opposite to Kingston, in the same bay, was 
once a flourishing place ; but being visited, in 1692, by an earthquake, 
which buried nine-tenths of the houses several feej under water,—at 
the distance of 10 years, plmost entirely reduced to ashes by fire,— 
and lastly demolished by a hurricane, the people took alarm, and al- 
mospt,'universally abhivloned the spot as forbidden ground. The last 
calamity occurred in 1722 ; since which period, however, about 200 
houses have been built on the same foundation; and probably, as its 
advantages in respect of harbour, &c. are great, it may recover some of its 
former consequence. 

The few other places Vorthy of mention are, Falmouth, on the north¬ 
west, on the south side of Martha Brae Harbour; Luca Harbo-ir, also on 
the north coast; Bluejleld Bay, on the south coast, 3 leagues east of Sa¬ 
vannah le Mar, the usual rendezvous of the homeward bound fleets ; and 
Carlisle Bay, also on the south coast. The chief head-lands on the island 
are Point Morant, more generally known to seamen by the name of the 
East end of Jamaica, and dreaded by them for its thunder and lightning- 
squalls. Nepil by North, an<l Ncpil by South, are two promontories on 
the west end of the island.—The islands deserving mention near Jamaica, 
are the Pedea K^s, and Portland Rock, on a large bank south of the 
island; and the Morant Keys, 8 leagues S.E. of Morant Point. 

Historical NoticeJ^ Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494; in 
1509, it received a Spanish colony from Hispaniola; in 1655, all the esta¬ 
blishments were abandoned except St Jago de la Vega, and during the 
same year it was conquered by the English under Penn and Venables. 
The firet British colonists were 3,000 disbanded soldiers of the parlia¬ 
mentary army. These were soon followed by 1,500 royalists. Till the 
restoration, the government was entirely military. On the surrender of 
the island to the English, the Negro slaves of the Spaniards fled to the 
mountains; and their descendants, called Maroons, committed great de¬ 
predations, till 1738, when a treaty was concluded with them, by which 
their freedom was secured, and 1,500 acres of land granted to them. They 
remained peaceable till the year 1795, when a new Maroon war broke out. 
At first they were rather successful; but at last, by a more vigorous sys¬ 
tem of hostilities, and the introduction of blood-bounds from Cuba, they 
were driven-to the mountains, and ultimately obliged to submit on condi¬ 
tion 'that their lives were spared. Soon afterwards, 600 of them were 
conveyed to Nova Scotia, where lands were granted to them. Nothing 
remarkable has since occutred in the history of this island. 

t 

II. Barbadoes,'] The island of Barbadoes lies 20 leagues E. from St 
Vincent, which may be seen in a clear day; 25 from St Lucia; 28 S.E. 
from Martinico; 60 N.E. from Trinidad; and 100 S.E. from St Chris¬ 
topher’s. It is about 22 miles m length, and 14 in breadth, and con- 
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tains 239,000 acres oi lami, most of which is under cultivation. The 
sur&ce of this island is not greatly diversified with hills and valleys/ 
it is watered with Several small streams, aiid has, some springs of good 
water; but the supply seams not sufficient to^preclude the use of re¬ 
servoirs for collecting rain-water. The temperature of Barbadoes is* 
pretty uniform, and the climate is found to be more salubrious than 
that of most of the West India islands. .The soil, reposing on calcare¬ 
ous strata, is various: as black mould, reckoned the richest and most 
productive,—a whitish gray mould, in which clay predominates,—and 
a reddish earth, which is considered of inferior quality. The, island is 
divided into 5 districts and 11 parishes; Bridgetown, Charlestown, St 
James’s, and Speight’s, lire the only towns of the island. Bridgetown is 
the capital and seat of the government. Barbadoes was visited by an Eng¬ 
lish ship early iq the 17th century; but no permanent^settlement was, made 
till 1624, when a few adventurers fi-om England Established themselves 
upon it. During the civil wars which soon after aistracted the kingdom, 
they received a great accession to their nmnbcrs, sa great indeed, that in 
1676 the white population is said to have amounted to 50,000, and that 
of the slaves to amount to 100,000 ; but this ig undoubtedly a most er¬ 
roneous sU'teraent. The white inhabitants, in 1786, were numbered at 
16,167, and the slaves at 62,953, but the latter were estimated, in 1753, 
at nearly 70,000. In 1811, the whole population was stated as follows: 
whites, 16,289 ; free persons of colour, 2,012 ; and slaves, 69,132 ; mak¬ 
ing the total amount equal to 87,034. In 1826 the number of slaves 
was returned at 80,551, and the whites exceed 41,000. It appears that 
the annual produce of this island (particularly sugar) has decreased in a 
much greater proportion than in any other of the West India colonies. 
Postlethwayte estimated the crop of sugar, in 1736, at ^2,769 hogsheads 
of 13 cwt., which is equal to 19,800 of 15 cwt.; and the author of the 
“European Settlements,” published in 1761, calculated the average crop 
at 25,000 of these hogsheads. In 1812, the exports were as follows: 
12,487 hogsheads of sugar, 5,540 puncheons of ruin, 1,425 casks of mo¬ 
lasses, 64,496 pounds of coffee, and J,463,738 pounds of cotton. The 
estimated value, including other articles not enumerated, ^1,270,863 ster¬ 
ling. Imports, £569,741. Its present produce is equal in value to about 
£1,200,000. The fluctuations of Ba.badoes produce may be ascribed to 
the dreadful hurricanes with which this and the neighbouring islands have 
bA.n sometimes suddenly visited. The capital of this island was scarcely 
i’.sen from the ashes to which it had been reduced, whea it was torn from 
its foundations, and the whole country made a scene of desolation by a 
storm on the 10th of October, 1780, in which above 4,000 of the inha¬ 
bitants miserably perished, and the dam^e of property was computed at 
above £1,000,000 sterling. * 

III. St Christopher’s.'] The island of St Christopher, or St Kilt’s, lies 
aboiit 60 miles to the W. of Antigua, and is about 15 miles in length, and 
4 in breadth. This island was first discovered by Columbus, in 1493, 
who gave it his own Christian name. It was however never settled, or at 
all occupied by the Spaniards. It is the oldest of all the British settle¬ 
ments in the West Indies, having been taken possession of by Thomas 
* Warner, and 14 others, his associates, in January, 1623, one year previons 
to the occupation of Barbadoes. Tliis island was for some time posseswd 
by the British an(|,Frencb jointly, who expelled each other alternately, and 
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the colony was thus rendered a scene of hostility and bloodshed for half a 
century. By the peace of Utrecht, St Christopher’s was wholly ceded to 
the British; and the il^ench jjossessions were publicly sold for the benefit 
of the British govemmeijt. The central disVicts are mountainous and 
*rugged, and clothed with thick woods. A good deal of this island is sup¬ 
posed to be unfit for cultivation, but the whole has a fine romantic appear- . 
ante, and it possesses a comp8i|itively healthy climate. Springs are abund-, 
ant, but commodious harbours and landing-places are wanting. The island 
is divided into 9 parishes, and contains 4 towns and hamlets. The town 
of Bassetprr^ is the capital, and consists of about 800 houses. In 1812, 
the population was as follows: 1,20(1 whites, 600 free pemons of colour, 
and 30,000 slaves ; but the latter were estimated,®in 1825, at only 19,516. 
St Chrislopber’s contains nearly 40,000 acres, of which about 30,000 
are cultivated in canes, pasture, and provisions. The plains of this 
islaftd' are remarkabryrfertile; and the sugar they produce has always, 
from its superior quality and strength, brought the highest prices. The 
average produce of this island may be estimated at about 10,000 hogs¬ 
heads, and is rather dimibishin^ than increasing. A great expense is in¬ 
curred by the planters in procuring manure for their lands; and they often 
suffer much from droughts, notwithstanding that the country is well- 
watered by springs and rivulets. The estimated value of the exports, in 
1812, was £436,528 sterling; and of the imports during the same year, 
£216,499. 

IV. Nevis,'] Nevis is separated by a narrow channel from St Christo¬ 
pher’s. On the south, it presents the appearance of a single mountain 
surrounded by a margin of low lands. This small but beautiful island is 
not more than 24 English miles in circumference; and its single cone- 
shaped mountain has probably been produced by a volcanic eruption at 
some remote period of the world, since there is a visible hollow near the 
summit which contains a hot spring strongly impregnated with sul¬ 
phur. The country is well-watered, and the land in general fertile, 
producing on an average about 16 cwt. of sugar an acre. This island 
produces no staple of any consequence, except sugar. The estimated 
value of the exports, in 1812, amounted to £217,672 sterling, and that 
of the imports to £94,293. The population at the same date was as fol¬ 
lows : 500 white persons, 250 free persons of colour, and 15,000 slaves. 
In 1825, the slaves were returned at 9,286. The island is divided into 5 
parishes. Charleston is the capital, on the S.W. side, defended by a fort, 
lying in 62° bOf W. long., and 16° 10' N". lat. 

V. Antigua.] Ihe island of Antigua, Antigoa, or Antego, is situated 
about 20 leagues to the eastwart^of St Christopher’s, and is about 21 miles 
in length, nearly the same in breadth, and 50 in circumference. In 1632, 
a few English families took up their residence on this island, and began 
the culrivation of tobacco; but the number did not much increase, for 
some yew, until Lord Willoughby of Ferham—to whom king Charles 
II. had, in 1663, made a formal grant of Antigua—sent out a considera- 
ble namber of inhabitants at bis own expense. The settlement, however, 
was nearly strangled in its infancy; for, in 1666 , a French armament from 
Martiaico, with a body of Caribbs, invaded the island, and ravaged the * 
ronntry with fire and sword. This island, however, was restore:? to the 
English in 1668, by the treaty of Breda. Antigua con|wu8 two different 
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kinds of soil: the one is a black mould on a substratum of cl&y, which 
is naturally rich, and is very productive when vegetation is not checked by 
excessive droughts, to which this island is particularly subject,—the other 
is a stiff clay on a substratym of marl. It is mucli less fertile than the 
former, and abounds with a species of grass which cannot be eradicated ;* 
so that many estates, consisting of this kind of soil, which were once very 
profitable, are now so overgrown with it as to be converted into pastiffe, 
or so impoverished as to be entirely abandoned. But exclusive of these 
deserted lauds, and a small part of the country which is unimprovable, the 
rest of the island may be said to be under cultivation. , l^he whole 
extent of Antigua is about 250,000 acres, of which about 34,000 are 
appropriated to the grcwvth of sugar, and to pasturage connected with 
it. The other principal articles of cultivat^n are cotton and* tobacco; 
and in favourable years, the planters also raise considbrable quantities 
of provisions. From the circumstances already v.iflentioned, it is" .diffi¬ 
cult to furnish an average return of the crop.s,/ which vary so much, 
that the quantity of sugar exported from the island in some years, is 
four times greater than in others; and iitdeed sn some years there have 
been no crops of any kind, in consequence of the want of rain for 
many months together. Mr Edwards states, that 17,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, of *14 cwt., is considered as a good saving crop. In 1812, the 
exports wove as follows : 13,625 hogsheads of sugar, 5,683 puncheons 
of rum, 74 casks of molasses, 19,480 lbs. of coffee, 39,880 lbs. of 
cotton ; valued at 4389,740 sterling. The imports were estimated at 
it:384,708. Antigua is divided into 6 parishes and 11 districts; and 
contains 6 towns and villages. No island in this part of the Westt 
Indies can boast of so many excellent harbours. Of these, the princi¬ 
pal are, «S7 John's, the capital of Antigua, and what is called English 
Harbour. Both of these are well-fortified; and at tlfe latter, the Bri¬ 
tish government has established a royal naval yard and ai'senal, and 
conveniences for careening ships of war. No springs but such as yield 
a brackish water flow in Antigua; and no rivers water its valleys.— 
To compensate for this serious inconvenience, rain-water is collected in 
large cisterns; and when the rainy season is not unusually abridged, a 
sufficient quantity is obtained. The white population of the islarnl ap¬ 
pear- to be on the decrease", while the number of blacks has been con¬ 
siderably augmented. In 1741. according to the Abbu Raynal, the whites 
aiiiounted to 3,538, and the egroes to 27,418 ; but by the retui'iis which 
were made to government in 1774, the white inhabitants, of all ages and 
sexes, bad decreased to 2,590. From a census made under the authoi-ity 
of the colonial legislature, in 1811, it appears that the number of white 
inhabitants was 2,102, exclusive of troops ; the number of free persons of 
colour, 1,747 ; of free blacks, 438 ; and of slaves, 28,317. The last 
number of slaves returned is 30,314, and Ivithln the la-st 5 years 812 have 
been manumitted, while Jamaica, with a population many times greater 
has manumitted only 466. The legislature of Antigua is composed .of the 
commander-in-chief, a council of 12 members, and an assembly of 25. It 
was the first which presented the- example of an amelioration of the cri¬ 
minal I#w with regard to Negro slaves, by affording the accused party the 
benefit of trial by jury ; and allowing, in case of capital convictions, four 
(lays to elapse between the time of sentence and the execution, Ihe le- 
*gislature of Antigua has likewise, in maay other instances, displayed a 
singular measure of humanity and firmness. 
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VI. Montserrat.'\ Montserrat is about 9 miles in length, and as many 
in breadth, and lies in 112° 17' W. long., and 16° 48' N. lat., about 20 
miles to the S.W. of Antigua, and about the same distance S. of Nevis. 
This island is fruitful iiiid ple^ant, and agreeably diversified with hills and 
vales,—the former covefed wilh a variety of‘trees, and the latter having 
the advantage of suiBcient streams and a generous soil. Its productions 
are sugar, rum,, and cotton. The population is as follows: 444 white 
persons, 200 free persons of c6lonr, and 10,000 slaves. Montserrat re¬ 
ceived its name from its discoverer Columbus, iu consequence of its re¬ 
semblance to a mountain in Spain of the same name. 

VII. Virgin Islands."] These are a group of, small islands, amounting 
to the number of 40, lying between Puerto llico and the above or Lee¬ 
ward Carihhee islands. 'Ihe British hold Tortola, and Virgin Gorda, 
wh'ch is likewise called Penniston ,, Gosvan Dykes, Guana Isle, Beef 
and 'Thatch Islands, 2lnegada, Nichar, Prickley Pear, Camanas, Gin¬ 
ger, Cooper’s, Salt 'Island, Peter’s Island, and several others of little 
value. The first possessors oC such of these islands as now belong to the 
British government were a party of Dutch Buccaneers, who settled at 
Tortola about the year 1648, and built a fort there for their protection. 
In 1666, they were driven out by a stronger party of the same class of 
adventurers, who calling themselves English^ pretended to take possession 
for the crown of England; and the English monarch, if he did not com¬ 
mission the enterprise, made no scruple to claim the benefit of it, for Tor¬ 
tola and its dependencies were soon afterwards annexed to the Leeward 
Island government, in a commission granted by Charles II. to Sir William 
Stapleton. The Dutch had made but little progress in cultivating the 
country when they were expelled from Tortola; and the chief merit of 
its subsequent improvements was reserved fur some British settlers from 
the little island of Anguilla, who, about the year 1694, embarked with 
their families, and settled in the Virgin islands. In 1756, the inhabitants, 
whose number amounted to 1,263 whites, and 6,121 blacks, wished to he 
put on the same footing as the other islands, by the establishment of a 
civil government and courts of justice ; but in this expectation they were 
not gratified until the year 1773. The chief and almost the only produc¬ 
tions of these islands are sugar and cotton : the cultivated acres, in 1812, 
amounted to 12,000. The population at the same date was 300 whites, 
400 free persons of colour, and 10,000 slaves. In 1825 the slave popu¬ 
lation was returned at only 5,436. 

VIII. Grenada and its Dependencies.] Grenada is situated between 
12° 20' and 11° 58' N. lat., and 51° 20' and 61° 35' W. long. It is about 
20 miles in length from north to south, and about 10 at its greatest breadth, 
contracting gradually towards b«th extremities. The face of the country 
is mountainous, but not inaccessible in any part, and it abounds with 
springs and rivulets. To the north and east, the soil is a brick mould, 
nearly the same as that of Jamaica. On the west side it is a rich black 
mould on a substratum of yellow clay. To the south, the land in general 
is poor, and of a reddish hue, and the same extends over a considerable 
part of the interior country. On the whole, however, Grenada appears to 
be fertile in a high degree, and seems well-adapted to every tropical pro- 

' diiction. There is a fortified bay on the N.W. coast so capacious and se¬ 
cure that 60 large sail may ride in it safely, almost without casting anchor. 
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Grenada was discovered by Columbus in his third voyage, in*the year 
1498. It was then inhabited by a numerous and warlike people, jwho 
remained unmolested until 1650, when the then French governor of Mar¬ 
tinique took possession of st. By a succession ^f calamities and revolu¬ 
tions, the narration of which would interest few readers, the prosperity of 
this settlement was so much impaired, that in the year 1700, more than 
20 years after the sovereignty had been.vested in the crown of Franhe, 
there were found on the whole island, only 1.51 white persons, 53 free 
negroes or mulattoes, 525 slaves, 64 horaes, 569 homed cattle, 3 planta¬ 
tions of sugar, and 52 of indigo. About 14 years afterwards,, however, 
an active commercial intercourse was opened with the island of Martinique, 
cultivation was rapidly'extended, and notwithstanding the inteirnption 
which these improvements sustained by the* war in 1744, Grenada was 
found, in 1753, to contain 1,262 white inhabitants, 17^ free persons of 
colour, 11,991 slaves, 2,298 horses’or mules, 2,45Gr horned cattle, 8J278 
sheep, 902 goats, 331 hogs, and 83 sugar-plantations. In the year 1762, 
the island was captured by the British naval and military forces ; and by 
the peace of Paris, on the 10th February, 1763J it was ceded with all its 
dependencies to Great Britain. In 1779 it was Recaptured by the French, 
and finally restored to Great Britain in the general pacification which took 
place in 1783. The capital of Grenada, by an ordonance of governor 
Melville, in 1765, soon aftei* the cession of the country to Great Britain 
by the peace of Paris, was calkal St George; and by the same ordonanco 
English names were given to the several towns and parishes. The French 
name of the capital was Fort Royal. It is situated in a spacious bay, on 
the VV. or lee side of the island, not far from the S. end. It is built chiefly 
of brick, and is divided by a ridge, which running into the sea, forms on 
one side the careenage, on the other the bay: thus there is the Bay Town, 
which boasts a handsome square and market place, and the Careenage 
Toivn, wherein the princi|)al merchants reside, the ships lying land¬ 
locked, and in deep water close to the wharfs. The constitution of 
Grenada diflers little from those of the other British West India co¬ 
lonies. A governor, 12 members forming the council, and an assembly 
of 26, chosen by the people as their representatives, form the legisla¬ 
tive body. In all cases, the common statute law of England is the rule 
of justice, unless where particular laws of the island interfere. “ Whe- 
tl.er (says Mr Edwards) >t be owing to the events of war, to domes¬ 
tic dissensions, or to calamities inflicted by the hand of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, I know not, but it appears that the white population of Grenada 
and the Grenadines has decreased considerably since these islands came 
first into the possession of the British. The number of white inhabitants 
in the year 1771, was known to be somewhat more than 1,600; and 
at this time (1791) they are suppose^ not to exceed 1,200.” The 
Negro slaves have also decreased. By the last returns preceding the 
capture of the island in 1779, they were stated at 35,000, of which 
5,Q00 were in Carriacou and the smaller islands; and in 1825, they 
amounted to no more than 24,897. There are 80,000 acres of land 
in the island, of which 50,000 are cultivated. In 1776, the exports 
from the island and its dependencies were 14,012,157 lbs. of musco¬ 
vado, and 9,273,607 lbs. of clayed sugar; 818,700 gallons of rum; 
1,827,166 lbs. of coflfee; 457,719 lbs. of cocoa; 91,943 lbs. of cot¬ 
ton; 27,638 lbs. of indigo, and some smaller articles; the whole of 
whict, at a mo^rate computation, was worth, at the ports of ship- 
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ping, £600,000 sterling. The sugar was the produce of 106 plaiita- 
tioAs, worked by 18,393 Negroes, which gives rather more than a 
hogshead of muscovado sugar, of 16 cwt., from the labour of each Negro, 

. —a return which Mr Etkvards Affirms to be ifnequalled by any other Bri¬ 
tish island in the West Indies except St Christopher’s. In 1787, the 
e:y)orts were 175,548 cwt. of sugar, 670,390 gallons of rum, 8,812 cwt. 
of coflfee, 2,062,427 lbs. of cotton, and 2,810 lbs. of indigo. In 1810, 
the value of the exports amounted to £388,986 sterling, and tlie imports, 
to ^173,366. In 1812, the produce of the island amounted to 16,753 
hogsheads of sugar, of 14 cwt. each ; 11,825 puncheons of rum, of 110 
gallons each ; 322 casks of molasses, of 80 gallons; 143,576 Ihs. of 
coffee ; 8p2,518 lbs. of cotton ; the total value of which articles was 
£568,067 sterling. The ^timated value of miscellaneous articles, in¬ 
cluding cattle, fruits„&c. amounted to £367,715 sterling, making a grand 
totd*'of £935,782. IJstimated value of the exports of the same year, 
£565,782 sterling, and the imports £375,752.'* 

The Grenadines foim^a chjtin in the direction of St Vincent, toward 
the N.; the chief of those dependent on the Grenada government are 
Carriacou and Redonda., The former contains 6,913 acres of land, and in 
general it is fertile and cultivated, producing in seasonable year^ an abun¬ 
dant crop of cotton for exportation, besides corn, yams, potatoes, and plan¬ 
tains, sufficient for the maintenance of the negroes. The cultivation of 
Gugar on this island has been found less successful than cotton, though the 
former article still continues to be made. Isle lledonda contains about 500 
acres of excellent land, which are wholly applied to pasturage and the culti¬ 
vation of cotton. It is situated about midway between Carriacou and the 
N. end of Grenada, about 4 leagues from each. 

IX. St Vincent attd its Depetidencies.'^ St Vincent is a very beautiful 
island. Kingslmt, the capital, lies in 13" 5' N. lat., and 61° 15' W. long. 
The island is about 24 miles long and 18 broad, and lies 55 miles W. of 

* In this colony, the eiigar-plantations are subject to great ravages from the carnivor- 
ous or s%tgar~anlf tui insect which U thought to h« ctumnoxi toall the West India islands^ 
bat which has beeu peculiarlv destructive in tireiiada. They are of an ordinary size, 
a siender shaped a dark red colour, and remarkable for tbc quicknei») of their motions; 
but they are distinguished from every other species chiefly by the sharp acid taste 
which they yield when applied to the tongue, and the strong sulphureous smell which 
they emit when rubbed together between the palms of the hands. 'Iheir numbers have 
often been so Immense as to cover the roads fur the space of several miles; and ^o 
crowded in many places, that the prints of the horses’ feet were distinctly marked 
among them till dlied up hy the surrounding multitudes! They ere never seen to 
consume or carry off any vegetable substance whatever, but always Jay hold of any 
dead insect or arilmni substauce which comes in their way. Every kind of cold vic¬ 
tuals, all species of vermin ('particularly rats^, live poultiy, and even the sores of the 
JVegroes, are exposed to their attacks, liut they are chieny injurious hy constructing 
their nests among the roots of the lime, lemon, orange-trees, and sugar-canes, and so 
obstructing their growth as to render the plants sickly and unproductive. A premium 
of 1*20,000 from the public tieasury was offered to the discoverer of any effectual 
method of destroying them, and the principal means employed were poison and fire. 
By mixing arseuic and corrosive sublimate with animal substances, myriads werq,de¬ 
stroyed : and the slightest tasting of the poison i*endered them so outrageous as to de¬ 
vour one another. £<ines of red hot charcoal were laid in their way, to which they 
crowded in such nupibers, as to extinguish it with their bodies; and holes full of ffre 
were dug in the oane-grpund^ which were soon extinguished by heaps of de$d. But 
whibt the nests remained undisturbed, new prc^eiiies wpeared as numerous as ever; 
and the only effectual check which they received, was from tbe destructive hurricane 
of 1780, which by tearing up a1t<^ether, or so loosening tbe roots where they nestled ' 
as to admit tbe rain, almost extlrp'ited the whole race, and pointed out the fre^ent 
digging up, and consuming by fire, of those stools and roots io which they take refuge, 
sa the besft preventive of their future increase. ^ 
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Barbadoes. It was discovered by Columbus ; but it does not appear that 
the Spaniards ever formally took possession of it. It was inhabited by the 
native Yellow Caribbs, a warlike people, whq were pumerous on this island, 
attracted perhaps partly by, its natural fertility, ^d partly by ite affording 
them a point of rendezvous in their expeditions to the continent. Abouf 
the year 1680, a ship from Guinea, with a large cwgo of slaves, was either 
wrecked or run on shore upon the island ijf St Vincent, when great nuln- 
bers of the negroes escaped into the woods and mountains. These people, 
in contradistinction to the aborigines, received the name of the Black Ca* 
ribbs, and, by intermarriages with the natives, and the accessiqji o/ runaway 
Negroes from Barbadoes, became at length so very powerful, that in the 
early part of the last cefitury they compelled the native Caribbs to evacu¬ 
ate in their favour the N.W. part of the islantk^ In 1672^, king Charles II. 
attempted to assume the sovereignty of this and the neighbouring islands 
of St Lucia, Dominica, and Tobago, land until 174A great contentions {ire- 
vailed between England and France respecting thein ; when at length, by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, they were declared neutral, and such of the 
European jiroprietors as remained were left id undisturbed possession. 
The peace, however, which terminated the Seven^years’war in 1763, gave 
to Great L'litain in peipetuity the islands of St Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tobago, w%ile tlie sovereignty of St Lucia was allotted to France. In this 
treaty no mention w’as ma'de tff the Caribbs. In 1779, during the French 
American war, the island of St Vincent was captured by a small body of 
French troops sent from Martinique. The terms of capitulation, how¬ 
ever, were favourable, and the island was restored to the dominion of 
Great Britain by the general pacification of 1783. Ihe island contained 
at that time 61 sugar-estates, 500 acres in coffee, 200 acres in cocoa, 400 
in cotton, 50 in indigo, and .500 in tobacco, besides land appropriated to the 
raising of provisions, such as plantains, yams,, maize, &c. The Caribbs 
continued to hai'ass and distress the British from the time the island was 


first cedeil, in 1763, until their final removal in 1797. Instigated by the 
French lesiding on the neighbouring islands, who landed troops on St 
Vincent in 1795, they waged a new war with the British 8ettlers,wbich con¬ 
tinued for more than two years. The ravages and devastations committed 
by them during this sanguinary war, cost the proprietors of the lands fully 
one-third of the value of their estates ; but they were, however, at length 
sul .lued, and removed by or'*er of government to the island of Rattan, in 
th* bay of Honduras, with provisions sufficient to subsist them for a time, 
and implements of husbandry to enable them to cultivate the land, and to 
raise that species of food to which they had been accustomed. 

St Vincent is in many parts very fertile; and is extremely well cal¬ 
culated to produce sugar of the very best quality, and every other 
article cultivated in the neighbouring islgnds. It is watered by above 
20 small rivers; the countiy is, however, in many parts monntamous, 
and has suffered by volcanic eruptions.® In the year 1800, the quan- 


5 mr William Young gives a somewhat different account of these P'"*’'®’ 
fir^t tatroducLn to thh island. He says.‘‘ they were 7 “ J^® I 

tribe or nation from the Bight of Benin, that were wreck^ OT the toMt Deq^j^ 

small islitid about two leagues from St VlUcent, in the. year 1®^ 'ITiat the Red Ca- 
joined by great numbers J fugitive negroes ‘b® 
libbs 8r»t kept them in slavery^ but,finding their numbers >"®™»“®'^® 
eto put to death aU their mali children; upon which the blacks rose on tbelr masters, 

who by degrees almost sll perished in the contest. „ nf Mnv 1812 The 

« Tie most awful visita&n of this kind took place on the 1st of May, mi2. ^ 
volcanic matter not qyly covered the whole island in a gieatei ff » 
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tity of sugar made amounted to 16,518 hogsheads ; and in 1810, 18,288 
hogsheads were produced. In 1812, the quantity and value of the pro¬ 
ductions were stated as follews: sugar, 17,491 hogsheads; rum, 7,358 
^puncheons; molasses, 2,X18 cas^s ; coffee, 8,740 lbs.; cotton, 208,690 lbs. 
Estimated value of the preceding articles, £541,220. Estimated value of 
m^cellaneous articles, including cattle, esculents, and fruits, £270,861. 
Estimated value of exports tOpthe United Kingdom, ^472,815; to all 
other parts, iE43,186. Estimated value of imports from the United King¬ 
dom, jfl54,995; from all other parts, ^42,093. The population at the 
same date was, 1,280 white persons, 1,172 free persons of colour, and 
27,156 slaves. The slave-population in 1825 amounted to 24,252. St 
Vincent, ^in its mode of government, differs nothing from Grenada: 12 
members form tljp council, and 7 the house of assembly. 

The government pf St Vincent has attached to it 8 small islands: viz. 
Union, containing 2,l50 acres; Bequia, 3,700;Ca«o««ne, 1,777 ; Mus- 
tique, 1,200; besides the smaller islands of Pet.it St Vincent, Petit Marti¬ 
nique, Mailkreau, and Balleseau, each of which produces some cotton. 
Among these, Bequia is valuable, from the commodiousness of its fine har¬ 
bour, called Admiralty Bay. 


X. Dowiintca.] This island lies about 29 miles S. of Guaidaloupe, is 
29 miles in length, and 16 in breadth. The position of Roseau, the capi¬ 
tal, is in 61® 32' W. long., and 15“ 18' 32" N. lat. Dominica contains 
many high and rugged mountains, interspersed with valleys, which in 
general appear to be fertile. Several of the mountains contain unex¬ 
tinguished volcanoes which frequently discharge vast quantities of burning 
sulphur, and contain springs of hot water. Dominica is well-watered, 
there being upwards of 30 fine rivers in the island, besides a great number 
of rivulets. The soil in most of the interior country is a light brown co¬ 
loured mould, which appears to have been washed from the mountains. 
Towards the sea-coast, and in many of the valleys, it is a deep black and 
rich earth, well-adapted for raising every tropical production. The under 
stratum is in some parts a yellow or brick clay, in others a stiff terrace, 
but the land is in most parts very stoney. In the woods are innumerable 
swarms of bees, which lodge in the trees, and produce great quantities of 
wax and honey.' The principal productions of the island are sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, and ginger. The number of sugar-plantations does not 
greatly exceed 50, and the annual average produce is about 3000 hogsheads. 
The coffee-plantations are about 200 in number, and in favourable years 
raise about 3,000,000 pounds weight of coffee. The cocoa, indigo, and 
ginger, are cultivated only in smril quantities. In 1812, the quantity and va¬ 
lue of the producrions were estimated as follows: 3,809 hogsheads of sugar, 
576 puncheons of rum, 210 ca*ks of molasses, 3,285,150 lbs. of coffee, 
^316 Ihs. of cotton: in all, amounting to £231,723 sterling. T^e es- 
tilBBted value of miscellaneous surticles, including cattle, esculents, and 
fihiita, amounted to £330,125 sterling. Dominica was long a bone of^con- 


distance at It even extended to the island of Barbaefoei; up¬ 
on wUelt, to the mtonishment of the Inhabitants, vast quantities of the lightenpw-tlcles 
of the voleaninxiwttnF-were deposited on the ssme morning. The noise Was even heard 
a*i^4i^»ia«800 this oalkmity, the British parliament, 

f&ShiaAUaiiring year, voted to the relief of the Butferers. r ^ . 

predtdy the nme specira of bm as in Enirope, and must have been transport-* 
•dnitherthe mirive bee of the W«t Indies being a smaller species, unprovided with 
•U«gS( and very different from the European. 
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tention bettreen the French and the British, until, by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, it was declared neutral. In 1759 it was captured, and by.right 
of conquest came into the possession of Great Britsin; and at the peace of' 
Paris, 1763, it became a gritish colony in pegieluity. It had risen to a 
considerable height of prosperity, when it was captured by the French ih 
1778. In January, 1783, it was again restored to the British crown. 
Hun'icanes at diflferent: times have neatly ravaged this island. This 
island enjoys the same privileges and has the same civil establishment as 
the other British West India islands. The legislative authority is vested in 
the governor, 12 members of the council appointed by the crown, and 19 
representatives forming the assembly, who are chosen by tfie people. In 
1812, the estimated value of the exports to the United Kingdom amount¬ 
ed to £243,567 ; to all other parts, £15,271. Imports from 4he United 
Kingdom, £63,498 ; from all other parts, £53,948. • 

, . • • 

XI. St Lucia.2 The island of St Lucia lies in 60" 51' W. long., and 
14° N. lat., its north end being about 20 miles south of Martinico. It 
has several good bays and commodious barbours. St Lucia was declared 
neutral, with several others, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. When 
Dominica, St Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, iVlere ceded in perpetuity to 
Great Britain, by the treaty of Paris, 1763, St Lucia was allotted to 
France. During the Ameripan war, in 1779, it was taken by the British; 
but it was again restored by the peace in 1783. It was again taken at 
the commencement of the French revolutionary war, in 1794 ; evacuated 
in 1795, and retaken in 1796. It was restored again to France by the 
treaty of Amiens, in 1801; but was again captured by the British, soon 
after the renewal of hostilities in 1803, and has remained ever since under 
the British crown. St Lucia is 27 miles long, and 12 broad; and con¬ 
tains 203,000 acres, 35,000 of which are in a state of cultivation. The 
estimated value of productions raised annually, including cattle, esculents, 
and fruits, 8(c. according to the returns in 1812, was £595,610. The 
estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom in the same year, 
£309,989 ; to all other parts, ^625,621. Estimated value of the imports 
from the United Kingdom, ^11,363; from all other parts, ;£29,d41. 
State of the population at the same date: 500 white persons, 350 free 
peLons of colour, and 24,000 slaves. 


XII. Tobago.2 This isL id is 32 .niles long, and 10 broad: and near 
fts N.E. extremity is Little Tobago, an island 2 miles long and 1 broad. 
Tobago has a more temperate climate than is indicated by its situation, 
and is out of the tract of the hurricanes which so often threaten the totol 
destruction of the other islands. It is diversified with hills and vales; the 
hills rise into mounttuns, not broken and rugged, as those of St Vinwnts, 
bnt regular though steep, and on a largw scale of regular ascent and de¬ 
scent. " The scene of nature (says Sir William Young) is on an exten¬ 
sive scale, and gives the idea of a continent rather than an island. It is 
mtf alone its vicinity to the Spanish main that suggests this idea, ine 
appearance of lie island fully warrants this assumption; and we conti^ty 
of South America only more fully marks its being tom^ therefrom, and ot 
its being in old times the southern ;point, or bold promontory of the VM 
bay of Mexico.” The soil ia rich, springs of water are ebuntot, m « 1 the 
coast affords good .shelter for vessels. Scarborough, i™ 
lies m 60" 30' W*; loag„ and 11* 6» N. lat. Ihe island contains 204^000 

VI. 2 R 
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aci-ea, only*40,000 of wWch are in a state of cultivation, so that a large 
proportion of ri^ soil, capable of producing maize, ground proTOiohs, and 
'all the minor staples of ijotton, poffee, cocoa, ginger, &c. is still unoccupied. 
The estimated value of the.productions, includii^ cattle, esculents, fruits, 
&t. in 1812, amounted to £516,532. The value of the exports fi-om the 
United Kingdom, amounted to £113,259; from all other parts, £23,638. 
The*population at the same date^was as follows: whites, 470; free per¬ 
sons of colour, 250 ; and slaves, 17,000. In 1826 the slave population 
had decreased to 13,428. The military and political history of St Lucia 
IS applicable in every important circumstance to Tob^o, to which we re¬ 
fer, to prevent the repetition of events Vvith which our readers are already 
familiar. 


XIII. Tfie BaHamas.'] The Bahamas or Lucayos Islands, comprehend 
all tlfaZ chain of islands.‘lying to the N. of Cuba and St Domingo, and 
situated between the 21“ and 28" of N. lat., and 71° and 81° of W. long. 
These islands have never been regularly surveyed, nor their numbers as¬ 
certained with any certainty. They have been estimated at 500 ; but of 
these, a great proportion are nothing more than cliffs and rocks. The fol¬ 
lowing are those most woftliy of attention : 


AckUu’a Island, 
Andrew’s UUnd^ 
Atwood’s Key, 
Oreat I5ahainu, 
Benw Island, 
Beminia. 

Caicos, 

Castle island. 
Crooked Island, 
Eleuthera, 


Kxumus, 

French Keys, 
Hog Island, 

Hog Key, 
Harbour Island, 
Heneaguas, 
Little Islajid, 
i^ong Island, 
Ijong Key, 
Lueaya, 


Mayaguana, 

Kagged island. 
Hose Island, 

Royal Island, 

Hum Key, 

Itussel Island, 
iSt Salvador, 

Turk’s Island. 
Watting Island, and 
New RrovidenoH. 


The islands which give name to the whole are Great Bahama and Ln- 
caya, both of them in the north part of the group. The former is 63 
miles long, and 9 broad, lying on the south side of the Little Bahama 
bank, and extending from the Florida stream almost to the island of Abaco. 
The soil is fertile, and the island well-watered, but it is inhabited only by 
a few people, who subsist by selling necessaries to ships which the curr^ts 
drive on their coasts. The passage between the island of Bahama and 
the continent, is called the Channel of Bahama, or the Gtdf of Florida, 
and ia 135 miles long and 46 broad. The currents here are most violent, 
an4 numbers of vessels have in consequence been wrecked in passing 
through this dangerous strait. The Great Bahama sand-bank extends 
from near the island of Cuba, lat. 22“ 20", to the Bahama islands, in 26“ 
15' N. hit. There is also a smaller bank of the same name, which lies to 
the north of the island of Bahama. TKe Baliama islands have never been 
correctly delineated in any of thb charts of the West Indies. Many of 
them are situated upon the Great Bahama bank, othera upon the liittle 
Bahama bank, and others out of soundings in the Atlantic ocean. The 
climate is in general salubrious. The more northern islands, during the 
winter-months, are rendered cool and agreeable by the north-west breeze 
from the.continent of America. At New Providence, the thermometer in 
the shade vanes from about 85° or 90" in summer, to 60" or 65" in winter. 
The more aontherh islands are hotter throughout the year, but they enjoy 
the cooling aest-breezea that blow jn the West Indies within the tropics, 
and which do not extend to several of the most nottheiu of the Bahamas. 
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Th^ islands are generally low, flat, barren, and rocky. The soil ia most- 
ly light or sandy, but is interspersed with partial spots of good land. They 
OTe generally ill supplied with fresh water, hut it ia found by digging wells 
in the rocks to the depth of the sea level. » 

The chief article which has been cultivated in these islands is cotton, 
though for some time past the produce of this article has very considerably 
diminished. Sugar-planters have experienced little success, and the profits 
arising from coffee have been trifling. Guinea and Indian corn, yams, swoet 
potatoes, plantains, cassava, Indian and pigeon peas, grow in great abun¬ 
dance, as also the genei'ality of tropical fruits. Cattle and slieep thrive in 
most of the islands ; and the shores and creeks of all the Bahamas abound 
in turtle and excellent fish of various sorts. The feathered tribe, in all 
the variety of tropical plumage, are to be found in all the islands. Am¬ 
bergris is frequently cast ashore upon the coast. Several of the islands 
are well-stocked with timber and dye woods. There are mahogany? *bra. 
zilleto, fustic, lignum vitrn, Spanish oak, tamarind, ilara wood, iron wood, 
wild cinnamon, pimento, satin wood, pines, cedars, and many others adapt¬ 
ed for ship building as well as for the purposes bf the mechanic and ca¬ 
binet maker. Turk’s island is perhaps the only (jne of the Bahamas likely 
to become an important commercial station. In 1812, the produce of 
cotton amtfunted to 1,348,828 lbs. valued at £50,581. Amount of the 
estimated value of miscellaneous articles, including cattle, fruits, he. 
£219,225. Value of exports to the United Kingdom, to all 

other parts, £27,230. Value of imports from the United Kingdom, 
£117,395 ; from all other parts, £38,662. 

The Bahama islands were the first land discovered by Columbus in his 
adventurous voyage in search of a New World, in 1492. About the 
year 1629, a settlement was established by the British ip one of the Ba¬ 
hama islands, called New Providence, before that time quite uninhabited. 
In 1641, the Spaniards displaced the settlers, burnt their habitations, and 
murdered the governor, but did not occupy the country themselves. It 
remained a desert unoccupied by any nation till 1666, when an attempt 
was made to establish a new settlement by the British, who soon after 
abandoned it, and it was not again peopled until the year 1690, when the 
propiietors of Carolina sent thither a small colony, and appointed a go¬ 
vernor, In the year 1703, a French and Spanish army wasted and depo¬ 
pulated the island of New Providence, drove out the British inhabitants, 
carried off their negroes, and demolished their fort. These islands after¬ 
wards became the haunts of numerous pirates, buccaneers, and freebooters. 
In consequence of the House of Lords having addressed king George I. in 
1718, to replant and again fortify the Bahama islands, a governor was sent, 
to the island of New Providance, to whom the pirates submitted, accepting 
at the same time the king’s pardon. Fronjthis period a regular colonial^ 
administration was maintained ; but for a considerable time this does not 
appear to have produced any great activity in the work of cultivation and 
improvement. In 1782, the island of New Providence, with all the other' 
islands of which it was the seat of government, surrendered to the Spaniards. 
In the fdllowing year they were again restored to Britain by a^ colonel 
Devanx,«an American loyalist, who collected a small body of irregular 
volunteers; and with this force compelled the Spaniards, though far supe- 
gor in numbers, and strongly fortified, to surrender the capital. At the 
termination of the American war, encouragement was held out to the 
loyalists, who were proprietors of negroes, to settle in the Bahama islands, 
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’ for ttie purpose of cultivating cotton and other productions adapted to the 
soil 1 but their general sterility is such, that no progress has been made 
beneficial to the proprietors or to the pai'ent state. A trade to some ex- 
,tent under the Free Port tacts Wiis, however, for a time carried on with 
the Spanish colonies, which occasioned a considerable export of British 
mpnnfactures to the port of Nassau, while the inhabitants derived some 
advantages by fitting out privatpers to cniize against the enemy. These 
adventitious circumstances gave a temporary importance to New Pro¬ 
vidence, fiivoured as it was by local situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Havannah. But on the other hand, the crops of cotton failing in the 
adjacent islands, many of the plantations were abandoned, nor is it likely 
that their cultivation can ever again be attempted. Previous to May 1803, 
lands were granted by the crown, in the whole of the Bahamas, to the 
amount of 265,301 ^es, for the purpose of cultivation. At that time, 
the population amounted to about 14,318, including 11,395 blacks and 
people of colour. In ,1812, the population was as follows : 3,600 whites, 
3,300 free persons of icolour, and 10,000 slaves. In 1825 the slave popu¬ 
lation was returned at 10,840.’ 

XIV. Trinidadr\ The island of Trinidad is separated from the conti¬ 
nent by the gulf of Paria* and is about 60 miles long and 45 broad, lying 
in 9" 48' to 10° 42' N. lat, and 60° 6' to 61° 36' W. long. This island 
was discovered by Columbus in bis third voyage, who landed here in 1498, 
and was named by him after the Holy 'Trinity, because, (says Hierera,) 
having been in great danger, in a violent storm, he made a vow to give 
that name to the first land he should find, soon after which, a sailor in the 
main top saw three points of land, by which the name was in every respect 
suitable to his vow. In 1595 Trinidad was taken by Sir Walter Baleigh; 
and in 1676 by the French, who plundered it and left it. It remained 
afterwards under the dominion of Spain, inhabited however by a mixture 
of several nations, until the year 1797, when it was captured by the Bri¬ 
tish under Sir Ralph Abercromby; it was afterwards ceded in perpetuity 
to this country, by the treaty of Amiens, 1801. 

Heavy rains fall here from the middle of May to the end of October, 
and slight shocks of earthquakes have been frequently felt. The interior 
of the island is mountainous, and the soil various, partaking of the general 
qualities of the neighbouring islands; the high lands in the northern pans 
of the island produce abundant crops of sugar, &c. The southern coast is 
well-adapted to the culture of coffee : and on the west is a large harbour, 
secure in almost all seasons. There is a great variety of timber in the 
island, some of which has grown to an immense size; and much of the 
wood is extremely beautiful and well-adapted for cabinet work. Wild 
hog^^ and various sorts of animals abound in the island, as well as every 
species of domestic fowl, and the sea coasts are plentifully stocked with 
fish. Indian com, maize, cassava, and other roots, and, in general, every 
species of ground provisions and fruits peculiar to the other West India 
islands, dirive remarkably well in Trinidad. This fine island (says Dr 
Colqnhoun) only requires an extensive and industrious white population, 
to render it among the richest and most productive countries in the world; 
since every article of superior value, in a commercial point of view, pro¬ 
duced in tropical cHmates, may be hero cultivated to great advantage. 
Provisions equal to the consumption of a very extensive population, may 
Jip reared at much less labour than in northern countries, and vast herds 
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of cattle may be reared and fed. Much of the timber might also be con., 
verted into an important article of commerce. The state of this colony, 
in population and agriculture, &c. according to official returns in 1812,' 
stood thus: white population, 2,617; free penple of colour, 7,043; In¬ 
dians, 1,716 ; slaves, 21,143 ; making a total of 32,519. Acres in culti¬ 
vation, 27,2'75; uncultivated, 1,600,000, of which 147,584 acres have 
been granted for cultivation. Of the cuUivated land there were in sugar- 
canes, 10,700 acres; in cotton 1,262; in gi'ound provisions, 5,762; and 
the remainder in pasturage for cattle, &c. The quantity and value of the 
productions in 1812, was as follows: 11,800 hogsheads of sugar, 3,879 
puncheons of rum, 4,062 casks of molasses, 276,243 pounds of coffee, 
159,156 pounds of cotton; estimated at £386,278 sterling. Estimated 
value of miscellaneous articles, including • cattle, esculents * and .fruits, 
£386,278. Estimated value of exports to the United Kingdom, ^361,598 ; 
to all other parts, £22,519. Estitnated value of-imports from the<0nited 
Kingdom, £571,317; from all other parts, £75,701. 

This island, situated at the eastern extremity of Teira Firma, from 
which it is only four leagues distant, is the nafural magazine and resort, 
where the contraband tradera of Curaana, Barcelona, Margaritta, and 
Guiana, make their purchases. The position of Trinidad is singularly 
favourable to this commerce. The continental coasts, extensive, defence¬ 
less, and to leeward, offer both to the British and Colombians the greatest 
facility for prosecuting it. The gulf of Faria, which washes the western 
part of Trinidad, receives the waters of the river Guarapiche, which pene¬ 
trates the province of Cumana. By this river animals for labour and for 
the shambles, are brought from Terra Firma to Trinidad ; and through the 
same channel, all the contraband articles consumed in this province can 
ascend with perfect convenience, or may be landed at,several points with¬ 
out the least danger. In general, the cargoes which are destined for Bar¬ 
celona proceed up this river; they are thence distributed to the Caraccas 
and other neighbouring provinces. The mouths of the Oroonoko, which 
cross the gulf of Faria from south and north, open to this island the com¬ 
merce of Guiana, whither the surplus goes by the river Apure to Barqui- 
semeto, Truxillo, Varinas, Merida, &c. “ 


CHAP. II.-b.’ANISH WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The West India islands colonized by Spain are not numerous. Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, in the northern group, and Margaritta and some others, on 
the coast of the Caraccas, compose the whole of the islands in the West 
Indian seas. Of these, Fuerto Rico and Cuba are the most important; 
Cuba being the largest as well as one of the most fertile islands belonging 

s The great influx of currents into the gulf of Faria, from the coasts of Brazil and 
Andalusia must bring down a vast quantity of light earthy particles from the 
mouths of the numerous large rivers which traverse those parts of the continent; 
but these currents being repelled by the aides of a^acent mountains, eddies and 
smooth watei' will be produced when they meet and oppose one another, and there¬ 
fore earthy particles will subside and form banks of mud, and by the acrassion of 
fresb^ccumulations form dry land, and thus such a tract of country as Trinidad may 
have been formed. These causes are, in fact, still operating, tlur the island is daily 
increasing on the lecwwd side, as is visible in the mud bods which extend a great 
way into the gulf, and are there constantly aogmen^. But from the great influx 
from the ocean at the south end of the ishuid, and its egress to the Atlantic again 
tbreugh the Bacas, a channel must ever exist between the continent and Trinidad. 
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to any i^uropean power in the American seas. These islands were divided 
into dtree govenimeuts: Puerto Rico was a capitaneria generate, under 
the title of captain-general of thg Havannab,—an officer of high rank govern¬ 
ed Cuba and Florida, and^his situation was the most important of any of 
the cqpiianeriae ge.nerales of Spanish America; the captain-general of 
Caraccas governed the island of Margarita, and the others on the coast of 
his firovince. , . . 

I. Puerto Jtico.J The island of Puerto Rico is situated in the Caribbean 
sea, between the island of Hayti, or St Domingo, and the Virgin islands. 
It occupies,a space between 63° 30' and '67” 43' of W. long., and between 
18" and 18° 35" of N. lat.; its length being 120 miles, by 40 in breadth. 
Columbus discovered this island during his second voyage, in the year 
1493, Judn Ponce de Leog colonized Puerto Rico, in 1509, when he 
subjugated the country: the native Indians were at that time very numer¬ 
ous, ^’t have since disappeared. Puerto Rico is an important island; its 
productions are very valuable in European commerce, and the climate is 
more healthy and temp(!|;ate than that of the other islands of the Caribbean 
seas. The mountains are u6t of any very great altitude, but form a beauti¬ 
ful feature of the landscape,—their gently undulating surfaces contrasting 
finely with the picturesque and well-watered valleys. The rivers are of no 
great size, but agreeably diversify the picture; and being very liumerous, 
are exceedingly useful to the purposes of agiiculture. The interior, and 
part of the sea-shore to the north, is still covered with the original forests, 
in which roam large wild dogs; these dogs are the remains of a race 
brought from Spain by the first conquerors of the island, to assist in hunt¬ 
ing down the natives, who fled for protection to the fastnesses of the inte¬ 
rior. These forests also abound with parrots, pigeons, and other birds pecu¬ 
liar to the West India islands, as well as with land-crabs, which are as 
numerous here as id any of the Caribbean isles, and on whose flesh the 
wild dogs are supposed to subsist." Cattle of superior qualities, originally 
brought from the mother-country, are fed in this island ; poultry are also 
very cheap and plentiful, and the rivers and sea supply the inhabitants with 
every variety of fish. The southern coast is the most healthy as well as 
the most fertile; producing for the commerce of the inhabitants, sugar, 
coffee, cassia, flax, cotton, ginger, and the odoriferous gums used in such 
great quantities in Roman Catholic countries ; these, with hides and tro- 
]>ical fruits, compose the chief articles of their trade with Europe, &c. 
'I'licy have here a fine breed of mules, which are sought after, from the 
British islands in the neighbourhood. The northern side, which is com¬ 
paratively sterile, is supposed to contain, in the higher lands, some gold 
and silver minesbut of the existence or value of these nothing certain is, 
ascertained. With all these bounties, so lavishly bestowed by the hand of 
Nature, Puerto is subjected occasionally to a dreadful calamity. In the' 
year 1742, a terrible tornado overturned the labour of years, and destroyed 
the plantations, which did not recover the shock they received for many 
years afterwards; these hurricanes occasionally visit the island at present, 

s The natural history of these crabs Is highly singular. At certain seasons of the year, 
these singular animals, which greatly resemble the sea-crabs in shape and manner of 
moving, leave the mountains in which they have formed their barrows, and mare in 
immense cavalcades down to the sea-coast, for the purpose of depositing their young in 
the waters. At this period nothing arrests their progress ; they move continually in 
the same line; if they meet with a wall, they climb up one side, and down the other, 
and the clattering noise produced by their claws is surprising. After depositing their 
young, they return to their haunts in the same order, and are followed by the young 
crabs as soon as they attain sufficient strength to perform the journev. 
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but none of so calamitous a nature has been experienced since t^at period. 
The total population of the island is calculated at 130,000, of whom 
25,000 are slaves. The capital, and residence of the governor, is situated 
on a peninsula on the nerthern shore. It uios founded in 1514, and 
named Puerto Rico ; from whence the whole island has received its appel¬ 
lation ; having been called Borriqnen by the natives when first discovered. 
This town is also called Si Juan de Puetdo Rico; and is situated in 18" 
29' N. lat., and 66° W. long.; a fort, called St Antonio’s, protects it on the S. 
W.; and it has also a citadel and other fortifications, with a very good har¬ 
bour. The amount of its population is not exactly known*; Morse esti¬ 
mates it at 30,000; but it probably does not amount to the half of that 
number. This city has?often been attacked; in ISS^, by Sir Francis 
Drake, but without success; in 1597, by ihoDuke of Cumberland, {who 
took and plundered it and the island;) and again by the British in 1797, 
who were, however, as unsuccessful as Sir Francis Drake. The planta¬ 
tions and small towns of the island are very nnmei'oas, but mostly too in¬ 
significant for notice. Puerto Rico drew from Mexieo, for the expenses of its 
administration, the sum of 377,000 piastres annually. Its defence consists 
chiefly in the country militia. It has hitherto adhered to the royal cause. 

II. Cuha.^ Cuba, the largest as well as the most important of the islands 
in the West Indian seas, is situated to the souliii of Florida, between the 
northernmost part of Yucatan, and the westernmost point of the island of 
Hayti. The westernmost part of Cuba nearly shuts in, with the northern 
shore of Yucatan and the western coast of East Florida, that immense basin 
known by the name of the gulf of Mexico. It is thought that Cape Ca- 
toche, in Yucatan and the most western headland of Cuba, must have 
been formerly united by an isthmus, which has been gradually worn away 
by the pi'essure and action of the waters of the Caribbean sea. Should 
this have actually been the case, the Mexican gulf must have been very 
shallow, as we find that the passage of the waters of the South Atlantic, 
impelled by the trade-winds through the strait formed by Cuba and Yuca¬ 
tan is, although it has considerable breadth, so very forcib'e, as to send a 
vast stream, or current, with great impetuosity round the gulf and through 
the straits of Florida, as far as the banks of Newfoundland, and to the 
northern shores of Europe. This stream is distinguishable in the North 
Atlantic by its superior heat to the rest of the waters of that ocean; and 
by a body of sea-weed which constantly accompanies it. The extent of 
(iba is from 73° 50' to 85 30' W. long, from E. to W. Its form is so 
curved that it lies, although narrow, between 23” 20' and 19° 40' N. lat.; 
it is about 700 miles long, but not more than 70 in medial breadth. Its 
position gives it the command of the gulf of Mexico, by the straits of Yu¬ 
catan and Florida, as well as the navigation of the windward passage and 
channel of Bahamas. The une harbour of the Havannah, and some other 
smaller ports, rendered this island, with*these advantages, the most im¬ 
portant of the West India islands, paiticularly to Spain, possessing as she 
did the shores of the Mexican gulf. The Spanish government have accord- 
ingfy spared no expense in fortifying the Havannah, on which they seem to 
have placed their chief dependence for the security of their ultramarine 
colonies. 

The climate of Cuba is better than that of any other island in the West 
• Indian seas, excepting Puerto Ricp; it is mild and temperate,—there is no 
winter,—and the summer-heat is moderated by the rains and sea-breezes, the 
periodical rains lasting durii^ the months of July and August. The fer- 
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tiUty of Cuba is celebrated : spices, among which are pepper and ginger, 
cassiiT, manioc, cacao, maize, aloes, mastic, sugar, tobacco, the flavour' of 
which is superior to that of any other part of the world, known in com- 
iperce by the name of Hpvannal\, and sold an enormous amount in 
cigars, with many other articles, the produce of tropical climates, constitute 
the«riches of this fine island. Coffee, though cultivated, is so little attended 
to in the plantations that little i% grown for exportation. Honey is one of 
the great articles of the export trade, and, ti^ether with wax, is annually 
produced to a great amount. Cattle, originally from Europe, have multi¬ 
plied so much in Cuba, that they have become wild, and frequent in im¬ 
mense droves the forests and savannahs or marshy plains; they are hunted 
for the sqke of their hides and tallow, which are exported to a great 
amount. Thu forests also abound in swine, which have multiplied in a 
similar manner; and |he inhabitants possess large stocks of mules, horses, 
fine black cattle, and sheep, all of which thrive very much. The woods 
consist chiefly of timber of valuable qualities; the red cedar, oaks, firs, 
palms, mahogany, ebory, lignum-vitcB; and woods producing gums, aro¬ 
matic and medicinal. The ritfei's and coasts abound with fish, and fine 
turtles frequent the shallows. The birds of Cuba are principally the par¬ 
rot, the paroquet, American partridge, turtle dove, and great variety of 
aquatic birds. In this island there are supposed to exist veins o' gold and 
silver, because the inhabitants procure a small quantity of those metals in 
the sands of the rivers whicli descend from the mountains. The great 
metallic production of Cuba is copper, of which some valuable mines ex- 
ist in the eastern part of the island, with which a trade is carried on among 
the West Indian islands and the ports on the southern content. 

Only about one hundredth part of the island of Cuba is supposed to be 
under a state of cultivation. The inhabitants consist of Europeans and 
their descendants, and negroes; the amount of the former, in 1820, being 
373,071, and of the latter 199,292, making a total of 572,363 inhabitants, 
which later returns have carried to 631,000. A chain of mountains runs 
the whole length of Cuba, from E. to W., following the curvatm'e of the 
country. This chain divides the island naturally into two parts : though 
these mounbuns do not acquire any very .considerable elevation, they give 
rise to numerous rivers, which flow into the ocean on each side ; and some¬ 
times, during the rainy season, inundate the low lands. Cuba, as well as 
all the other islands of these seas, is exposed occasionally to the devastating 
effects of hurticanes; but on the whole it is more free from them, as well 
as from disease, than any of the others, and may be looked upon as toe 
healthiest, the most fertile, and the most secure of the West India islands. 

The governor of Cuba has a very arduous and extensive jurisdiction, 
daring war particularly ; he has accordingly in the island 14 subordinate 
governors, who preside over as many districts into which Cuba is divided. 
An intendant superintends the finances and commerce of the island, and is 
Bubordinate only to the captain-general. The religious affairs of Cuba are 
superintended by a bishop, who resides at Havann^i, and whose income is 
considerable. The revenues of the island are said to amount to more than 
2,000,000 of piastres per annum; but the expenses of administration 
were so great, that it received from Mexico 1,820,000 piastre^ during the 
same period. The nulitary force of Cuba consists chiefly in milaia, the 
amount of which is stated to exceed 26,000. Cuba, like Puerto Rico, has 
hitherto adhered to the royal cause. 

The capital of this island is llavnnuah, founded by Valasquez, in 23^ 
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12' N. lat., and 82'’14' W. long, on the north coast, opposite to the Floridas. 
The harbonr is very fine, and capable of containing the largest fleet in safe-^ 
ty, both it and the town have been fortified tas strongly as possible. The only 
fault in this excellent hartionr is, that the entrance is very narrow and dif¬ 
ficult ; so much so, that during war, vessels have been taken going in, on 
account of only one being able to pass at a time,—the rearmost vessels 
have fallen into the hands of the pursuing ships. This channel is, how¬ 
ever, so strongly fortified during its whole length, that it would be hazard¬ 
ous in the extreme for an enemy’s fleet to enter. The enti-ance has a fort 
on each side; that on the cast, called Moro Castle, stands bn ti high rock, 
and is a triangular work, mounted with 40 pieces of heavy cannon, having 
a battery yearly level ^ith the water at the foot of the rock :.that on the 
west 13 called Pttnla, and communicates with the citjw This is a square 
fort, strongly built, and well supplied with artillery. The city is sun»)un«l- 
ed with works, mounted with numerous heavy^uns; a square citadel is 
also erected near the centre of the town, called Jsl Fuerle; this work also 
has heavy cannon, and it is on this the, Spanish government place their 
chief dependence- But the fortifications are said to be commanded by hills 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The importance of this city and harbour 
has caused it to be repeatedly attacked ; it was taken in 1536, by a French 
pirate, bht ransomed for 70U dollars; it was ^gain taken by the British, 
and by the French, and by* the Buccaneers ; but the most memorable at¬ 
tack was that executed by the British in 1762, when admiral Sir George 
Pococke and Lord Albemarle conducted a fleet and troops to the Havan- 
nah, and after a determined resistance of two months and eight days, on 
the 14th of August obtained possession of the place. The victors captured 
9 sail-of-the-line, 3 more were sunk by the Spaniards, 2 on the stocks 
were burnt, and a great many merchant vessels loaded, with valuable car¬ 
goes completed the spoil. The merchandise and specie found in the place 
was supposed to amount to £3,000,000 sterling. This city was restored 
to Spain at the peace of 1763, since which period the government has been 
constantly employed in increasing its strength and resources. The trade 
of this port is computed to amount, by importations, to £2,200,000. Tho 
exportations—chiefly segars, sugar, honey, wax, and coffee—amount to 
£2,500,000. The number of vessels which entered its port in 1826 was 
1,0J9, of which 720 were Americun, 95 Spanish, 91 English, and 47 
French. The inhabitants of the Havannah amount—according to Hum¬ 
boldt—to about 130,000, of whom 22,000 are slaves. We confess that 
this enumeration appears to us too great; but cannot take it upon us to 
correct it. The other principal towns of Cuba are St Jago, Puerto del 
Principe, Bayamo, Trinidad, BaUahano, Santa Cruz, Baracoa, and Cadiz. 

St Jago was formerly the capital of this island, and is situated in 20" 
N. lat. and 76° W. long., 269 leagues frqpi the Havannah. The country 
about St Jago is mountainous; and this - part of the island is frequently 
visited by earthquakes, which are generally of a slight nature. The har¬ 
bour of St Jago, or Cuba, is very good, and extends 6 miles inland; but 
thef entrance to it is similar to that of Havannah. 

Puerto del Principe, or Villa del Principe, is 145 miles N.W. of. St 
Jpgo, and is remarkable for the fertility of the country around it; large 
droves of cattle are fed in the savannahs for the sake of their tallow and 
hides. . 

Bayamo, or St Salvador, is situated in the eastern end of Cuba, and on 
tho little river Estero, nearly 20 miles from the ocean. This town gives 

VI. 2 a 
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its name to the Bayamo channel, which runs anfongst the land and low 
{ocks Arhich Columbus called Jardin de la Reyna, or ‘ Queen’s Garden.’ 

Trinidad, situated on a bay in the south coast, is a fine sea-port, but of 
little consequence. * * 

Baltabano is nearly opposite the Pinos islands, on the S. side of the 
island of Cuba, near a very large bay, 50 miles S.W. of the Harannah. 

Baracoa is a sea-port on the N.E. shore of the island, with an excel¬ 
lent harbour for vessels of small tonnage, about 17 leagues N.E. of St 
Jt^o. 

Santa Cruz la a large town on the H coast, 30 miles E. of ^e Havan- 
nah, and 115 N.W. of Cadiz. 

Cadiz is situated in Cadiz bay, on the N. coast ^f Cuba, 164 miles E- 
of Hdvannab, and about 10 tAiles E. of Cadiz river. 

Rqpnd the island of, Qnba are several groupes of rocks, and one large 
islet n&med Pinos, wbi£h is situated hear the S.E. coast of Cuba, and 
separated from it by a channel 16 leagues long, and 6 wide ; this island 
has several good and seiutfi roads, but it is uninhabited, except by a few 
fishermen who occasionally dwell on its coasts. The only animals on it 
are goats, but it abounds in pastures and large trees. Pinos is about 42 
miles long, and 34 broad, in 21° 38' N. lat. and 82° 45' W. long.^ 

III. Margarila,2 This island, which is about 30 leagues in circum¬ 
ference, under the regime of Spain, formed k government separate from 
that of Cumana, on whose shores it lies, and dependent on the captain- 
general of Caraccas. It lies in N. lat. 10° 56', and in 64° and 65° W. 
long. It was discovered by Columbus in 1498. The pearls found on the 
coasts of this and the neighbouring isle of Cnbagua soon rendered it fa¬ 
mous, and the fishery was carried on at the expense of vast numbers of 
Indians who lost their lives in the undertaking. The possession of Mar¬ 
garita was an object of great consequence to Spain, as it is separated from 
the continent by a strait only 8 leagues wide, and to windward of all the 
best ports of Caraccas, and forms the channel through which all vessels 
coming from Europe or windward, to Cumana, Barcelona, and La Guayra, 
must pass, though it is not navigable in its whole breadth; the rocky 
island Cache, between it and the continent, leaving only a narrow pass of 
two leagues, but which is seldom dangerous, owing to the general calm¬ 
ness that reigns in this part of the Caribbean sea. It is now in the 
hands of the Colombians, who succeeded, after a desperate struggle, in 
driving the royalist forces from it. In this island there are only three 
ports, Pampater, on the E.S.E. ; Pueblo de la Mar, a league to lee¬ 
ward of the preceding, and Pueblo del Norte, on the N. side. The popu¬ 
lation of Margarita has been estimated at 14,000 persons, consisting of 
5,500 whites, 2,000 Guayqueria Indians, and 6,500 Castes. 


CHAP. HI.—HAYTI. 

Hatti, or St Domingo, lies between Puerto Rico—from which it is se¬ 
parated only by a narrow channel—on the E., and Jamaica and Cuba on 
the W. The channel between the latter island and Hayti is denominated 
by seamen the mindteard passage, and is about 36 miles wide. It extends 
from 17° 42' to 19° 56' N. lat., and from 67° 35' to 74° 15'. W. long. 
There are a variety of statements with respect to the dimensions of this 
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island: Edirards fixes the length at 390 miles; llainsford says it is more 
than 450 ; the Abb6 Raynal represents it as 200 leagues in length ; anil 
modem French geograpWs state that it is 160 leagues in length by 30 
in average breadth. Sewral small islands lie round St Domingo, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are Altarde, Saone, Beati, and St Catherine on the S. side, 
frmn W. to E.} Mane Md Monique on the S.E. side ; Guymete andX'on- 
eoes on the W.; and La Fortue on the N. side. By the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants, this island was called Hayli, that is, ‘ the high or mountainous land,' 
and under this revived name it has become famous in modem history, as a 
vast island occupied by men, who. suddenly passing from the <condition of 
slaves to that of free men, established their political power with their per¬ 
sonal liberty. “ A pdbple of uncivilized men, who became in.a few years 
civilized and even refined, and formed a dynasty and a governmetit for 
themselves, presents a spectacle at once novel in tl^ history of the sijecies, 
and attractive from the extraordinary incongruities which it appeai4 to in¬ 
volve and to reconcile. The proximity of this %cene to our own settle¬ 
ments, and the great similarity of their circumstances to those in which so 
strange a revolution was effected, adds mightily to the importance of the 
subject.” We shall therefore offer no apology.for the introduction here 
of a succinct historical sketch of this event. 

Mlstch'y.J On the 6th of December, 14^2, Christopher Columbus 
landed on the northern coast of this island, to which he gave the name of 
Hispaniola, or ' Little Spain.’ He found it at this period divided into 5 
kingdoms, governed by caciques, and living in a state of mutual amity and 
intercourse. The natives appeared to be of Caribbean race; they were 
simple in their manners, and chiefly supported themselves by the chase. 
Columbus left a detachment of Spaniards on the island, under charge of 
his son. These colonists founded St Nicholas; but tljeir excesses roused 
the resentment of the surrounding natives, who rose upon them, and com¬ 
pletely destroyed their establishment. The Spaniards thereupon betook 
themselves to the southern coast, where they founded the town of St 
Domiv^o, which afterwards gave its name to the whole island, the subju¬ 
gation of which was effected by the Spaniards in 1495. About the mid¬ 
dle of the 17th century, a number of buccaneers, most of them natives of 
Normandy, settled themselves in Tortuga, a small island lying to the N. 
of St Domingo. From this place they made constant incursions against 
the Spanish settlements in this island, by them denominated Hispaniola, 
O' ‘ Little Spaintill at last,, by the treaty of Ryswick, that part of the 
island in which these buccaneers had established themselves was ceded to 
the French king, who had acknowledged them as his subjects, and taken 
them under his protection. The island after this period was divided into 
two parts: that which is now properly and strictly called Uayli, and 
Hispaniola, the former comprehending the French division, and the latter 
what belonged to the Spaniards. The ancient divisional line which sepa¬ 
rated these two parts stretched from the river Pedematis, on the S. side, 
to the river Massacre on the N. side, at the head of the bay of Mmw- 
nille. The Spanish part was reckoned to contain about 90 le^es in its 
extreme length from E. to W;, and about 60 leagues in its greatest 
breadt]^, having a surface of about 3,200 square leagues. ^ The Haytian 
or French division extended 400 miles in length, and 140 in breadth, and 
contained 1,500,000 acres in high cultivation before the commencement 
of the French revolution in 1789. 

No event of any importance occurred in the history of this island after 
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the cession of a division of its territory to Frantse, except the attempts 
.made upon it by admiral Penn, in 1692,—a dreadful mortality, occasioned 
by the measles and small-pox, lA the year 1666, which is still rememhered 
by the appellation of La Tragedla de los seisij, or ‘ the tragedy of the 
sixes,’—and a revolt of the blacks in 1722. When the French revolution 
begau to assume its wild and violent character, the instant emancipation of 
the slaves in their West India islands was one of their first measures. At 
the same time the white slave-owners were adopting with ardour the re* 
publican principles of the revolutionists as far as regarded their own alle¬ 
giance to thh parent-state. On the o^ hand, the government, embued 
with the spirit of the ancient regime, sought support against the democra¬ 
tic colonista by an alliance with men of colour ; on the other the colonists 
resisted the attempt to apply"^the new maxim to people of colour; and 
amidat all the excess and insubordination which resulted from the con¬ 
flicting feelings and view’s of the colonists and the government, the slaves 
awoke from their sleep oi servitude, and all the horrora of a civil war in¬ 
stantly ensued. In 1791 ^le slaves rose and massacred the whites, and 
in a very short time the French division was rendered desolate and barbar¬ 
ous, and all the white families that had it in their power emigrated. The 
British, desirous to take advantage of these disturbances, landed a body 
of troops in 1793; but after the loss of a great number of soldibrs, prin¬ 
cipally by the unhealthiness of the climate, they were obliged to evacuate 
it. In 1795 the Spanish government ceded their pai-t of the island to the 
French. When the insurrection of the Negi'oes first broke out, in 1791, 
it found Touissaint Louverture raised by his master to the rank of postil¬ 
lion, At first this man refused to join them until the insurrectionists, hav¬ 
ing become better organised, had renounced their massacres and contented 
themselves with victory. He then no longer hesitated to range himself 
under banners which from that moment he led constantly to glorious 
combat, but never to devastation or to carnage. After having been the 
liberator of his country, he became its legislator. His constitution of the 
Ist of July, 1801, procured many years of happiness and prosperity to 
his country, and the last traces of devastation had begun to disappear, when 
suddenly the armament of general Leclerk appeared in sight of the An¬ 
tilles. This expedition was in the highest degree disgraceful and disas¬ 
trous. By an act of the greatest duplicity, Touissaint indeed was removed 
out of the way ; but the French troops, after being repeatedly defeated, 
and losing an immense number of men, were ultimately compelled tp 
evacuate the island with the exception of a very small force which with¬ 
drew into the city of St Domingo. The blacks now formed themselves 
into a regular government, and their chief, Dessalines, having driven the 
French out of tbe island, assumed the supreme authority and the title of 
emperor. Dessalines was of a njost ferocious disposition, and was shot 
by one of his own soldiers, a mulatto youth not exceeding 15 years of age, 
on the 17 th of October, 1806. 

The empire of Hayti—for so it was denominated—was now disputed 
by many chiefs. The most celebrated and successful of these were Petion 
and Christopbe; tbe former of whom, under the name of president, held 
possession of tbe southern part of the island, and the latter, with the title 
of king, of the northern. Chiistophe is said to bare been born in the 
island of Grenada, and to have been a slave ip St Domingo at the break¬ 
ing out of the revolution in 1791. He had been an early friend and faith¬ 
ful adherent of Touissaint, to whom he displayed some similarity of char- 
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acter. He was known be a man of great bravery and military skill; 
and his disposition was at ’first considered as humane and benevolent. The 
regulations adopted by Christophe on his accession to the goverament dis* 
played great good sense, a^id a mind much enlightened on subjects of ge¬ 
neral policy. The tranquillity of the country was however soon disturbed} 
by the appearance of another candidate for sovereign power, in the person 
of Petion. Petion was a Mulatto general, who had succeeded to the rank 
of third in command; and, at the deatlT of Dessalines, was command¬ 
er-in-chief at Port-au-Prince. He had been educated in the military 
academy at Paris, and was known to be a man of letters, o^ mild dispo¬ 
sition, and engaging manners. Eadh chief in support of his claims had 
recourse to arms; and ttie struggle between them soon became very fierce. 
On the 1st of January, 1807, a battle was fought between the two parties, 
when Petion was defeated, and pursued by Criristophettf the gates of Port- 
au-Prince. In hopes of completing* his triumph over his rival, Chrijtophe 
laid siege to that city; but the necessity of his presence in order to the 
establishment of his authority in other parts, generally favourable to him, 
but not without partial dissatisfaction to his cause, induced him to raise 
the siege and retire towards Cape Francois. He found no difficulty in 
establishing his sway over the northern districts*of the island. A council 
was speedily convened at Cape Francois, con^iosed of the generals and 
principal citizens, who foriijed a new constitution for the future govern¬ 
ment, which was published on the 17th of February, 1807. This consti¬ 
tution declared, that every person residing on the territory of Hayti was 
free in the fullest sense ; and that slavery was for ever abolished within its 
limits. The government was vested in a chief magistrate, who was to 
take the title and quality of president and generalissimo of the forces both 
by sea and land. This office was for life; but the president had a right 
to choose his successor from among his generals only. The council of state 
was composed of 9 members, of whom two-thirds were to be generals. 
This council was a deliberative body; but as the appointment of the mem¬ 
bers was confided to the president, the government, though approaching 
nearly to an oligarchy, had the strongest features of a monarchical prepon¬ 
derance without the name of royalty. The Homan Catholic religion was 
declai-ed to be that of the state ; but the exercise of every other was to bo 
ti'Ierated. Schools were to be established in each district, and every Hay- 
tian, from 16 years of age to 50, was liable to military service. It was 
■ arefully announced as a "undamental part of the act of state, that the 
government would give no disturbance to the colonies of other nations ; 
and that the Haytians would make no conquests out of their own island. 
But the struggle for sovereignty still continued, and a sanguinary wav was 
carried on between the rival chiefs for several yeara. The chief seat of 
contest was the mole of St Nicholas, where numerous exploits of personal 
bravery were achieved on both sides. ‘At length this place, which was 
occupied by a part of Petion’s army, was formally invested by Christophe 
in person, and after 20 days of regular siege, the garrison surrendered at 
discretion, and were united to the army of the conqueror. After this event, 
which took place in October,.1810, the principal part of the besieging 
armjj were allowed to go to their homes, and their chief himself returned 
to Cape Francois. Christophe had takeu advantage of the state of aiw- 
chy which prevailed in Spain, to endeavour to eflect a good understand¬ 
ing with the Spanish inhabitants of Hdyti, who manifested a correspoi^ 
ing disposition, and amicable and commercial relations were according^ 
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established betweeu them. In November, 1^09, the town and port of 
Samana, and a number of vessels in the harbour, were taken by a small 
British squadron; the French troops were made prisoners, the vessels 
were seized as prizes, 'and the place was deliicered up to the Spaniards, 
iln July, 1810, a British libree, under the command of general Carmichael, 
eailed from Jamaica, to co-operate in the reduction of the city of St Do¬ 
mingo, the last post which the French retained in the island. The gover¬ 
nor, Barquier, having capitulated, the officers were sent to France on their 
parole, and the private soldiers becanle prisoners of war. Thus the Span¬ 
iards regained possession of their capital, after it had been in the hands of 
the French about 8 years. * 

In the spring of the year 1811, Christophe exahanged the title of pre¬ 
sident for .that of king. This alteration was made under the authority of 
the bouncil of state, assembled at Cape Francois, “ for the purpose of re- 
visiqg the constitution of February, 1807, and deliberating upon the alter¬ 
ations which it required.’’ They professed to have considered it, at the 
period of its formation, *^83 very imperfect, though adapted to the existing 
exigencies; and declarSd fhe fit time to be now come for retouching and 
perfecting their work, amending their code of laws, and fixing permanently 
the mode of government adapted to their country. They declared their 
opinion, and the opinion of the people at large, to be, that it \faa neces¬ 
sary to establish an hereditary monarchy; thp government of one indivi¬ 
dual, being the least subject to troubles and reverses, and uniting in the 
highest degree the power of maintaining their laws, protecting their rights, 
and defending their liberty at home, and of making them respected abroad, 
that the title of governor-general, conferred upon Tonissaint, was not suit¬ 
able to the dignity of the supreme magistrate of a country; that the title 
of emperor given to Dessalines was inappropriate, except to one who pos¬ 
sessed authority ower various states and territories ; that the title of presi¬ 
dent hardly conveyed the idea of supreme power; and that no title was 
so proper as that of king. They further declared the establishment of 
royalty, in the person and family of the chief who bad governed them for 
several years with so much credit to himself and advantage to the people, 
to be an act of necessary duty and national gratitude. With the establish¬ 
ment of a throne, they decreed the foundation of a rank of hereditary 
nobility, into which were to be admitted all such persons as had rendered 
important services to the country, either in the magistracy or the army, 
or in the departments of literature or science. On this basis the council 
of state framed a constitutional act establishing the regal dignity in the‘ 
person and family of Christophe, appointed the various officers of state, 
and made such other additions to the constitution of 1807, as the altera¬ 
tion in the form of government was thought to requite. This act was soon 
after publicly promulgated, and appears to have been received by the peo¬ 
ple at the time with general satisfaction. Immediately after the act of the 
counU^ of state, Christophe assumed the title of king Henry, and sur¬ 
rounded himself with all the usual appendages of royalty. On Sabbath, 
the 2d of June, 1811, he and his wife were crowned with great pomp hi 
the Champ de Mars, at Cape Francois, now called Cape Henry. After 
the ceremony of consecration, the king and queen, and some of the great- 
officers of state, received the sacrament from the hands of the archbishop, 
and the day was closed with an entertainment of uncommon splendour. 

The various institutions of this new kingdom were copied from the mo¬ 
narchies of Europe, and particularly from FVance; they had their princes 
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of the blood, their dukes and counts, barons and chevaliers; tfieir grand 
marshal, grand almoner, and master of ceremonies; their levee-days^ and 
drawing-rooms ; their royal birth-days, cori)nation'/lay, and other national 
festivities; their royal palaces, chamberlains, ^pages, and body-guardsj 
their royal and military order of St Hemy; their chancciy, and other 
courts ; their notaries, solicitors, barristers, and judges ; their intendapts, 
surveyors, and directors of different departments; their royal academy and 
theatre royal: and some of their arrangements were announced to the 
world, in a style which exhibited a mixture of oriental inflation and French 
gasconade. But all this need excite no surprise, when it is» remembered 
from what a condition the people htfd emerged, what complete success had 
crowned their struggle £ur independence, and the example afforded them, 
in the proceedings and language of the imj^erial cabinet of I^aris. • Be¬ 
sides, no impartial observer could withhold his admiration from the high 
state of order and civilization which prevailed in the dominions of ©hris- 
tophe. ; 

In the long and sanguinary war which had been^arried on between the 
rival chiefs, the preponderance of success‘was tather in favour of Chris- 
tophe ; but their forces proved to be on the whole so nearly balanced, as 
to preclude all expectation that in any short time the one would be able 
to subduchthe other. Neither could it escape, the observation of either 
party, that continued hostilities would eventually enfeeble both, so as to 
render them an easy prey to their former oppressors. In consequence, 
probably, of this view of the matter being entertained by both parties, 
hostilities were at length suspended as if by mutual consent. No battle 
was fought, nor any hostile movement made, for more than 6 years ; so 
that, though there was no treaty of peace, or formal armistice concluded, 
yet perfect tranquillity prevailed throughout the island. Both Christopho 
and Petion appear to have applied themselves with greftt assiduity to tho 
encouragement of industiy and good morals, and the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge in their respective tenitories; and likewise to the preparation of 
adequate means of defence, against any attempts that should be made on 
their liberty and independence. The organization of the districts, under 
the government of Petion, though differently and more modestly con¬ 
structed, was not less complete. No titles of nobility were adopted by 
him ; but there were the samegradat'ons of military rank, the same distri¬ 
bution of administrative offices, the same care in keeping up and disciplin- 
iiig a military force, and the mme solicitude on the grand sulject of pub¬ 
lic instruction. 

The full occupation which Bonaparte found for his armies in Europe, 
and the exclusion of his squadrons from the sea by the naval power of 
Britain, preserved the island of St Domingo from any further annoyance 
on the part of France. Buc no sooner had Bonaparte ceased to reign, 
and Louis XVllI. ascended the throne ofdiis fathers, than tho ex-colonists 
renewed their attempts for the recovery of their lost possessions. With 
this view, they presented a petition to the chamber of deputies, calling its 
att^tiou to the state of the island. The petition was referred to a com¬ 
mittee ; and the chairman, Desfoumeaux, who had formerly served in the 
colony, reported the result of their deliberations. He began with an ex- 
aggeraAad statement of the commercial advantages which had accnied to 
France from the possession of St Domingo. He next proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the means of re-establishing the colony; and asserted that, from 
his own knowledge of both Christophe and Petion, he fully believed theja:* 
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would be fiager to acknowledge the sovereignty af the king, in which case 
it wag proposed, that his majesty should be' entreated to grant to them, 
and to various other blpck chjefa named in the report, all the marks of 
honour, and all the pecuni|ry advantages befitting their situation, and that 
dt the colony; but as this hope might by possibility be disappointed, his 
majesty was advised to send a sufficient number of land and sea-forces to 
oceftpy the colony. The re-possession and re-cultivation of this island 
appear to have been favourite objects with a considerable number of the 
leading men of France; and, in the hope of effecting them, the French 
cabinet, though placed in circumstances which prevented the total rejection 
of the proposal of Great Britain for aft abandonment of the African slave 
trade, yet refused an immediate relinquishment of that abominable traf¬ 
fic, tpid stipulated for its continuance for five years, promising by treaty 
its definitive cessation at the end of that period. Five yeai-s, they 
thought, would be sulhcient to supply the plantations of St Domingo 
with as many cargoes ;of slaves as should be wanted, in addition to 
the myriads of negroej and mulattoes who were again to be brought 
under the yoke. 

As soon as the designs of the French government were known in St 
Domingo, there was published in the royal gazette of Hayti, an address 
to the people, explaining to them, the new political relations dn which 
they were placed, by the peace between Franca and the other powers of 
Europe. After expressing the joy, which they could not but feel at the 
downfall of the man, who had endeavoured to exterminate them, or to sub¬ 
ject them again to the yoke of bondage, and with whom they had deter¬ 
mined never to enter into any amicable engagements, this document inti¬ 
mated that there existed not the same reasons for rejecting peaceful over¬ 
tures from the new monarch of France, but that in the event of his mani¬ 
festing a friendly disposition, it would be advisable to form with him a 
treaty of amity and commerce, compatible with the honour, liberty, and 
security of Hayti. It proceeded to call upon the Haytians, to make every 
exertion in defence of their liberty, against any who should attempt to en¬ 
slave them ; and in the most energetic language, bade defiance to their 
foes. This address appeared on the 15th of August; and on the 18th of 
September, was published a manifesto of king Henry, giving a detmled 
narrative of the events which bad produced and accompanied the indepen¬ 
dence of Hayti, justifying before the tribunal of nations the legitimacy of 
that independence, and expressing a firm resolution to maintain it. 

In the month of June, 1814, Malonet, the minister of the colonies to 
'Lom8,.8ent to the West Indies three commissioners, for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of obtaining and transmitting to the French government information 
respecting the state of St Domingo, and the disposition of its chiefs. These 
commissionere endeavoured, by the most artful misrepresentations, to win 
over and intimidate both Petion^and Christophe to their purposes; and 
althi^h the king of France formally and officially disclaimed any participa¬ 
tion in their proceedings, and declared their mission to have been directed 
to the single point of procuring information to guide the delibetations of 
the French government, yet the well known character of Malonet, the 
minister by whom the commissioners were sent, left little room to doubt 
that the conduct of the agents bad been conformable to the spirit at least, 
of the secret instractions received from their employers; and the subse¬ 
quent disclosure of those insfuctions established this fact beyond all con- 
^adiction. The party of the ex-colonists, however, was so powerful at 
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the court of Louis, that ii|eparations were actually made, and an expedi¬ 
tion was intended to sail in the spring of 1815, for the purpose of reHucing^ 
the inhabitants of St Domingo to their former serritude, or sweeping them 
from the face of the earth? but the return of Bonaparte from Elbe defeatud 
these projects. Bonaparte thought it politic to issue an edict for the. abo¬ 
lition of the slare-trade, and soon after sent overtures to St Domingo 
which bad for their object to bring back tlie island to the condition of a 
French colony; but his propositions were immediately rejected with dis¬ 
dain, and during the short period that passed before his second fall he was 
too much occupied with European warfare to admit of his* annoying the 
inhabitants of Hayti. 

As soon as Louis wa*s replaced upon his throne, the ex-cplonists re¬ 
newed their intrigues, and employed subaltA-n and ex-ofticial ageflts to 
make further overtures to the Haytians, with the. same insidious piyposo 
of i-educing them again under the power of France. In July, ISflS, the 
king of France, on the report of the secretary of Itate for the department 
of the marine and the colonies, issued an ordiinyicS, naming and appoint¬ 
ing several commissioners to St Domingo, who were to be invested with 
the administiation of all the affairs of the island) both civil and military. 
These commissionei-s—who were all ex-colonists, and men who had be¬ 
come particularly obnoxious to the negroes and people of colour—pro¬ 
ceeded towards the intended scene of their mission, and skulking along the 
coast in an American vessel, sent on shore letters addressed to Monsieur 
le General Christopht ,—a superscription, which having become obsolete, 
and being deemed injurious and insulting to the existing order of things in 
Hayti, caused the papers to be instantly returned unopened. They then 
resorted to the expedient of enclosing their communications in an envelope, 
addressed to the commandant of the port of Gonaives. These papers served 
only to excite the contempt of the Haytians, to produce fresh abjurations 
of all connexion with France, and to strengthen their resolutions to main¬ 
tain their liberty and indepemlence. 

In 1818 Petion died, and was succecdeil by general Boyer, who imme¬ 
diately renewed the war with Christophe, or king Henry, who, notwith¬ 
standing of some good qualities, and many efforts for the improvement of 
bis people, was daily losing his hold upon their affections. The system 
pursued by Christophe had become too -iespotic for the people; exceeding 
the bounds of prudence, his ai.ibition bad no limits, and his tyranny and 
oporession became at last so insupportable, that neither the people nor his 
troops could any longer submit to his power and caprice. A revolution 
ensued. It was on the 3d of October, 1820, that the garrison of St 
Mark’s sent their submission to Boyer, along with the head of Jean Glonde, 
king Henry’s governor; the garrison of die city of Cape Haytian, headed 
by general Richard, followed their example on the 6th. On the 8th Chris¬ 
tophe seeing his affairs desperate, shot himself; bis family fled to the 
fortress of Ferriere in the neighbourhood of the Cape, where they speedily 
felUnto the bands of the president, with all the treasures of the ex-king. 
Boyer entered Cape Haytian on the 24th, with an army of 20,000 men, 
and general Komain, who had taken post on the mountains of Gros Mome, 
immediately submitted, on condition of being admitted with his army citi¬ 
zens of the republic. This was followed by an address to the people, and 
• to the army, signed by all the generals and 45 of the principal inhabitants, 
declaring that there now existed only one government and one constitution 
in Hayti. 

9 T 
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JeftYi PieiTe Boyer, the present chief of the r^ublic of Heyti, is a na¬ 
tive of Poit-aa-R-ince. !His father was a store-keeper in that town ; his 
mother was a negress of the COnjgo country. Having resided in France 
some tSme, he, with many ■'other persons of colchir, attached himself to the 
expedition of Le Clerc, and accompanied that armament for the sul^uga- 
tlOR of the colony; but on the death of Le Clerk he joined Petion, who 
successively appointed him to be his aid-de-camp, private secnetary, chief 
of staff, general of the arrondisseroent of Port-au-prince, and finally named 
him his successor in the presidential chair. After Boyer’s succession to the 
governmeift, a negotiation with France was entered into on the part of 
Hayti, for the purpose of securing its independence by a formal recogni¬ 
tion. Antample indemnity was demanded by the former, amounting to 
about £4,000,000, and this Was in a train for adjustment; but the whole 
negotiation was suddenly broke off upon France stipulating to retain 
the Lordship paramount or suzerainete over Hayti. The Haytians rejected 
the proposal with scorn,’ and declared the republic free, and their resolution 
to preserve it so with'ouf. further intercourse with France. At last, in 
1825, the king of France by a royal ordonance, acknowledged the full and 
entire independence of ILiyti. 

Physical Features.'^ The direction of the hills of St Domingo is simi¬ 
lar to that on the other islands, being parallel with the bearing of the 
island ; their Summits form a regular curve. ' There are two great chains 
of mountains which stretch from east to west, and from these numerous 
spurs branch out. The valleys are numerous, and in general extensive 
and fertile. The valley of La Vega Real is one of the largest and finest 
in the island ; its length is computed at 80 leagues, and its average breadth 
at 10. To the east of the city of St Domingo are those immense plains 
which are called Los Llanos ; they are perfectly level, with no trees upon 
them, except a few small shrubs on the margin of the springs or pools of 
water. These plains are said to occupy nearly a sixth part of the island, 
stretching almost to the east end, a distance of more than 90 miles, while 
their breadth is about 30 miles. 

JJiwerr.] The rivers ai'e numerous, though most of them ought to be 
rather regarded as torrents or brooks, which flow with great rapidity. 
There are 15 considerable streams, besides the following large and impor- 
■tant rivers, namely, the Oeama, Haina, Nigua, Fillegas, Norsae, Ciau, 
'Ocao, and Yane, which take their rise in the mountains, and in general 
descend towards the west. There are a few which flow to the north and 
east: but these are not so large as the others.—The Ozama falls into the 
sea at the city of St Domingo, forming at its mouth the harbour of that 
city. In rainy seasons the current is very rapid and strong. The Haina 
flows about three leagues to the west of the city of St Domingo. It takes 
its‘rise at the foot of a beautifultridge of uieuntains which bomid the pros* 
"piect from ■ the city. These elevatiims ara pactieularly remarkable from the 
sea opposite the harbour, and serve to dose the view which intervenes by 
pving shade and limits to the perspective. Tt is frequented by water-fowl 
of'severaLkiuds, and abounds in excellent.fish, particularly the snook and 
bastard mallet, the salmon and trout of the West Indies. Its margin was 
once studded with plantations of cocoa, sugu', uuiigo, cotton, but is 
now-overgrown vlw'Wild shrabbery. The recent formation of an irregu¬ 
lar bar df smid, nM far from its entrance into the bay, rendering the navi- 
tgation difficult,'may-account for this decay of cultivation on its banks.^— 
Nigua, two leagues lower, ilraws its source near the pi^eceding river, roll- 
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iiig oyer a beautifal bed of^and and pebbles, for a distance of nine leagues, 
ill such a serpentine form, that within a distance of two miles, it is neces¬ 
sary to cross it five times. This river in its» progress to the sea receives 
the united waters of smalldt' streams, and forms a great convenience foy 
floating wood on its surface; it is fordable, unless when swelled by great 
rains, but in the dryest months the stream is very low.—'ITie Yane flews 
through an extent of nearly SOO miles, and watere the rich plains of La 
Vega Real, Cotuy, &c.: it receives upwards of 40 smaller streams, and 
falls into the great bay of Samana. 

Laket.'] There is a singular laky situated near the soutlt part of the 
old French line of demarcation, on a little island, near the town of 
John’s. This sheet of* water is known by the name of La f,a«uno de 
HenriquiUo, or ‘ the lake of Little Henry,’ from its being the seat to ithich 
the Indian chief of that name retired^ after bis defeat, and where he^was 
captured by the Spaniards, It is upwards of 20 leagues in circumfeffince; 
and though its nearest margin is placed 8 leagues from the sea, in which 
distance several considerable mountains in^rvenj, tiie same flux and reflux 
of the tide takes place at the same time, as in the neighbouring ocean. 
The water is salt, and of the same specific gravity and appearance as that 
of sea-water. Sharks, seal, porpoise, and other sea-fish, arc found in it. 
In the centre is a small island nearly two leagues long and one wide, con¬ 
taining springs of fresh water; and abounding in wild goats and game. 

Bays and Harbours.^ St Domingo has to boast of many excellent 
bays and harbours. The bay of Satnana, in point of situation, extent, and 
communication with the interior of the country, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant in the West Indies. From a sugar-loaf hill, we have Cape Raphael, 
which forms the south side of this bay: to the opposite side is a distance 
of 18 miles, protected by rocks and sands, yet leaving a safe and deep 
channel: it is 60 miles long, and bounded on every side by a fertile 
country. Neyba Bay, into which a river of the same name enters, might 
be made larger and more commodious for shipping, if the various channels 
through which the river flows into it were formed into one: at present 
the pilots are often at a loss, from the number and frequent shiftings of 
tile channels, for a proper navigation. The entrance of Ocao Bay, so 
called from a river of the same name, is two leagues across, and it increases 
gradually to nearly six; its shores ai'e clear, and their elevation makes it a 
go-^d place for shelter. On the east siile of the bay is the bai'bour of 
Oaidera. Here, ships which draw too much water to cross the bar, lie 
t./ complete their loading, moored to the trees. A great part of tlie coast 
of the islrnd is rocky and dangerous, afFording insecure anchorage or shel¬ 
tering from storms. 

Climate, From the situation of this island, it might be supposed to 

suffer from intense heat, during at least qpe-half of the year; but this is 
provided against by an easterly wind which blows with great regularity at 
certain seasons. This wind is not much felt, till about, nine o’clock in the 
moving; it increases as the sun advances to bis meridian, and decreases 
as he desceods again to the horizon. In the plmns of what formed the 
Spanish |wrt, the heat is nearly pniform, sometimes rising as high as 90": 
but as tbe'aapwntaias are approa^d, it gradually subwdes. It rarely, rises 
above 72“ or 77“ on them; and during the night, particularly, on some pf 
• the highest mountains, as those of .Cibas, Lille, and Holte—^the former of 
which is estimated at dbout 6,000'^eet ^ove the level of the sea—the teniv 
perature is diaagnqpably cod. In the central part of the island the platiia 
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of Oanica are remarkable for their high temperfl/bre when compared with 
those of the more elevated and of course colder, districts of St John's and 
St Thomas, by which they ar#bounded; while the valley of Costanzti, di¬ 
vided from St John’s by bridge of mountains, Imd closed in like an am¬ 
phitheatre by surrounding bills, has a climate so cold and pure, that meat 
may be there kept for five or six days without being tainted. The seasons 
are divided into wet and dry; the heaviest rains fall in May and June. 
Hurricanes are seldom experienced; earthquakes are not now nearly so 
frequent as formerly. In the southern part of the island, violent gales of 
wind are dot uncommon, but they ase not attended with such dreadful 
consequences as the hurricanes in the windward islands. The soil in some 
places, after digging a few feet, is soft gravel, or sand-stones ; in others it 
consists of clay, potter’s eafth, or a bed of sand. 

Mmerals^ This island is pre-eminently distinguished for its mines of 
gold and silver, copper and iron. About 8 leagues from the city of St 
Domingo, the mines known by the name of Buena Ventura were situated; 
from one of these mines, called Cibao, a piece of gold, weighing 200 ounces 
was once obtained. These mines are not now wrought; but the neigh¬ 
bouring inhabitants, after heavy rains, often gather among the sand of the 
rivulet Santa Rosa, small particles of gold, sometimes to the anyiunt of an 
ounce a day. In the centre of the island, are also remains and vestiges of 
extensive gold-mines ; these were the first that were wrought, and at one 
time were very productive. In the southern part of the island, are the 
mines of Guaba, Rubia, and Baoruco ; gold is still gathered here in small 
quantities \>y the Maroons who inhabit this part of the island. On the 
borders of the small streams called Obispo and Peidras, there is a rich 
silver-mine ; and not far from the capital, an excellent vein of this metal 
has been wrought.* On a ridge called Maymon, near the centre of the 
island, there is a copper-mine; and within a very few leagues of the city 
of St Domingo, there are two valuable mines of iron. In the year 1645 
quicksilver was found at the source of the river Yacqne; and it has also 
been met with near the gold-mines of Cibao. Rmeralds have been dug 
out not far from the copper-mine already mentioned; the loadstone is 
found in several places, and also jasper, porphyry, alabaster, and agates. 
Besides these, Walton mentions a mine of antimony which yields pieces 
of six and eight pounds, and what he calls mineral copperas. The mineral 
treasures of this island are, however, very imperfectly known, though from 
the accounts given by Herrera, and other Spanish authors, they seem high¬ 
ly deserving scientific and careful investigation. According to Herrera, 
the mines of La Vega and Buena Ventura alone, formerly exported up¬ 
wards of 460,000 marks of gold. No mineral waters have been discover¬ 
ed in St Domingo, except those which suddenly burst forth from the 
mountains of Viagama, in conse(}Uence of the dreadful earthquakes which 
were felt in this part of the island, in the year 1751. In many places 
there are. natural salt*pits along the coast, and in one of the mountains that 
enclose the lake Xaragua, there is a salt-mine. The' Spanish historian 
Oviedo, states, that the whole mountain is in fact a rock of salt. 

Vegetable Productions.'^ Perhaps no country could present an herbal 
more extensive and interesting than the varied vegetable kingdom*of this 
island. The mahogany-tree, in which the country abounds, is at present 
a staple export. The koa, though of the same species as that of Europe,' 
differs considerably in its appearance; ft is used for buildings, and'fre¬ 
quently furnishes beams from 60 to 70 feet long. Thei.hffcana resembles 
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the oak, but U preferable^in many cases, from being less coiTuf)tible. The 
machiiieel-tree affords a* wood of a beautiful appearance for futgiiture, 
shaded like marble with green and yelloij veins,; but in consequence o# 
its containing an acrid poisonous juice, with ,wbich the Indians used to 
poison their arrows, it is dangerous to work it. Two kinds of ligiium.vllce 
grow along the coast. The queebra hacha, (literally ‘ break axe,’) or iron- 
wood, of a similar species, has the peculiarity of petrifying and beco’ming 
nearly as hard as a stone when stuck in the damp ground. The Spaniards 
used to build their vessels of a tree called the eapa, which, however, seems 
better suited for sheathing ships. The pine is abundant,* bpt in conse¬ 
quence of its being very liable to be attacked by the wood-ant, it is seldom 
employed. Brazil woftd is found on many parts of the coast, but hitherto 
it has not been much attended to. The laitiu-wood of St 'Domingo is 
heavier than that which grows in the East Indies; it takes a much better 
polish, and does not require to be faiuishcd. Bu‘t of all the vegetaiie pro¬ 
ductions of the island, the seiba, or cotton-tree, is the largest. It receives 
its name from a down which it affords, resembling cotton, but of a shoi-ter 
staple, not unlike the down of the black* popldr. The jagua produces a 
fruit much esteemed by the natives. Green aqd black ebony is met with 
in great abundance; also the granadillo, with several other woods of a 
similar a*pecies, and equally suited to turnery er staining. Various species 
of the palm-tree ornament the woods, and serve many useful purposes. 
The palmetto, or mountain-cabbage, proffers a valuable white milky juice 
much relislied by Europeans. This tree frequently rises to the height of 
70 feet, and is cut down for the sake of the production with which it is 
crowned, or the wild honey with which its sides often teem. The dwarf 
palmetto produces a grain, or berry, from which a juice is squeezed called 
by the natives alegra cagole, or ‘ enlivener of the brain,’ from the property 
which it is said to possess of raising depressed spirits, when applied to the 
temples and back of the neck. The sugar-cane, cotton, and coffee-plant, 
flourish remarkably well in Hayti. The sugar would be of an excellent 
quality were it properly and carefully manufactured. The quality of the 
cofiee is remarkably good. Cotton, of an excellent quality, grows natu¬ 
rally, even in the stony soil, and in the crevices of the rocks. Indigo 
seems at one time to have been more extensively cultivated than it at pre¬ 
sent is. The kernel of the cocoa-nut of St Domingo is more acidulous 
than that of Venezuela and the Caraceas ; and the chocolate made from it 
esteemed to possess a higher flavour. The plantain, banana, calabash, 
and cashew-nut, are abundant. Vanilla is indigenous in the woods ; but 
though a useful and valuable plant, no attention has been paid to its culture 
or commerce in the island. The tobacco of St Domingo, according to 
Valverde, has a larger leaf than on any part of the continent of America; 
and in quality is equal to that of Cnba,or the Havannah. Two crops of 
rice are annually gathered, but tbis crop is not so abundant in St Domingo 
as in PueiTo Rico and some of the other islands. The natives manufacture 
hammocks of the fibres of the leaf of the peta, a species of aloes, which 
grows in every part of the island. The flora of this island is extensive, 
imd distingui^ed by brilliancy pf colours and fragrance of smell. 

. AftimaU.Ji On the original discovery of this island, four species of 
quadrupeds were found upon it, which the Indians called iulia, quemi, 
Biohup, and cory. Like the race of natives, however, they have become 
ex.tinct, with the single exception of the hntia, or agouti cat, which is yet 
to be met with. _ This animal resembles the squirrel and rabbit. All the 
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Other quadi*upe(l8 have been introduced by Euroi^ans, and they liave in- 
crease(l greatly, especially cattle, hogs, sheep, foata, horses, mules, and 
V^ses, Some graziers in, the district of Seibo, keep npwai'ds of 12,^Q00 
head of cattle, which tliey sell in herds at six an() eight dollars per head, 
Pdnltry here is good, and much cheaper than in the other paits of the 
West Indies, Game is extremely plentiful, and the island abounds with birds 
of thk roost beautiful plumage. Unlike the main, however, and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, no singing birds are found here, excepting the Jamaica 
nightingale, or mocking-bird, and the banana-bird. The land-crab is 
thought a great delicacy by the Creoles; it abounds in all parts of the 
island, but particularly so near the city *of St Domingo.* Centipedes are 
large, dangerous, and numerous; the scorpion is •rarely found, but the 
venonv>U8 cfah-spider is sometimes met with. The wood-ant is one of 
the roost destructive insects in St Domingo. It attacks all kinds of wood, 
especially the wood of flie pine; if packing cases are made of it, it will 
perfmate throngh every fold of tlie goods which they contain, till it works 
a passage out at the other side. The cattle are often attacked by a largo 
fly something similar to thS cantharides of the Mediterranean. The co¬ 
chineal is found indigenons in the district of St John’s, Banis, and along 
Ocao river. The colouring of this insect, derived from its food, is the 
same as in New Spain. Tl»a nigiia, or tick, is by far the most tlisagree- 
able insect in the West Indies. It makes its attack generally on the foot; 
and so great is the difficulty of extracting it, that it is often necessary to 
cut out the part, ami totally extirpate the diseased portion it has formed. 
The cochIIo is a kind of glow-lly that emits from the belly and eyes a lu¬ 
minous matter. On certain festival days in the montli of June, tliey we 
collected and tied in great qnantities all over the outer garments of the 
young people; who gallop through the streets on horses Blmi|^ly orna¬ 
mented, producing in a dark evening the effect of a largo moving body of 
light. 

Population.'^ Tlic original native population of Hayti, previously to 
the subjugation by the Spaniards, was estimated by the bishop Las 
Casas at 3,000,000. Tliis was probably an exaggeration; but, though the 
numbers may have been much less, the falling-off unquestionably was great 
after the conquest. In the 17th century, the island was divided, as we 
have seen, between the Spaniards ami rreucli; and the former, in 1798, 
were estimated by the ecclesiastical authorities, from the confession-tickets, 
at 110,000 free persons, and 15,000 slaves. The Trench population 
amounted in 1726, to 100,000 Negroes, and 30,000 whites. In 177^ 
according to Mr Necker, the numbers were, 249,098 slaves, 7,055 free 
blacks, and 32,650 whites: in all 288,803 persons. They were stated in 
the national assembly, by Mr Prieur, in round numbers, at 500,000 blacks, 
and 40,000 whites ; adding these numbers to the popuiation of the iSpanish 
part, the whole population at the commencement of the French revolution 
could not ex,ceed 665,000 souls. From that period till .1809, when the 

' Tbe Sj^iards have a traditiaa, that the citjr of St Domingo waa aaved iA469S 
from the JEnglish, under admiral Penn, by means of these animsls. According to 
them, the European forces landed in the night, expecting to attach the i^iwlsh' cBnifi 
unpre^red; the advanced liM from the first boats had mready formed,'dBd <WerS pro¬ 
ceeding to take post behind a.c<^>ae, when they heard the loud noUe of-honKs’.feet, and 
as they supposed of the Spanish lancemen; thinking that they were ^covered, th^ 
embarked preoipitHtely, hut the alarm was occasioned by these land-ei'ahi 
over the dra leaves. In CoiametneraUan ofkbis defeat, thaitihabitantafw-a.loBciliino- 
celebrated La Fuetta de lot Cangrejot, dv ' the feast of crabs.* 
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French troops wei-e expelled, the country was laid waste hy a suc¬ 

cession of sanguinai-y wars, notwithstanding which tlie population*of th|( 
island has increased in an astonishing degisse; for by the census taken in 
1824, the actual populatibn is giren at 935,396 souls, and this population 
has received a large accession of free blacks and men of colour from the 
United States. The population now exceeds 1,000,000. • 

Moral and Political CondilionT^ The following is part of a report by a 
committee of the ‘ American convention for the abolition of slavery,’ to which 
had been delegated the examination of the moral and political condition of the 
people of Hayti. “ From the repnesentations of those wholiaVe resideil in 
the island, and from the public documents printed there, it appears, that 
the Haytians have macle a progress in civilization and intellectual improve¬ 
ment, nearly, if not altogether, unparallelbd in the* history of ifations. 
Public free schools are established ,to a greater enutent, in proportion to the 
wants of the population, than is known in European countries, and the 
pupils exhibit a very gratifying proficiency in their studies. The govern¬ 
ment is efficient, and apparently stable. . It is^ef)ablican in its form ; the 
laws being passed by a legislative body chosen by the people, yet it is said 
that the control of the president is predoihinamt, the military force being 
at his disposal. He does not appear, however| to abuse his authority; and 
it is evident that a continuance of the system of education, and of the 
republican form of government, will, at no distant period, place the power 
in reality in the hands of the people and their representatives. Until 
knowledge be generally diffused, the chief influence and authority must 
necessarily be exercised by a few enterprising and extraordinary characters, 
who have outstripped the mass in the race of improvement. The great body 
of men, in all countries, are hired labourers, who subsist on their wages, 
and the qiiiintity of the means of subsistence given them for their services, 
is perhaps the best criterion which can be obtained of the degree of hap¬ 
piness they enjoy, or of positive oppression they suflFer. Trying the con¬ 
dition of the Haytians by this test, it would appear decidedly better than 
that of the people of any European nation, and the citizens of the United 
States would be able to boast of no striking pre-eminence. The wages of 
labourers in the Haytian sea-ports is one dollar per day; and the price of 
provisions, on the average, is nearly the samejas in our own ports. The 
Wants of the people in clothing, shelter, and furniture, are far less than 
those of the inhabitants of our zone ; so that, on the whole, the means of 
womfortable subsistence are probably as abundantly possessed by the la¬ 
bouring Haytians as by the labourers of any other country on earth. This 
abundance is a positive proof of the mildness of the government; a proof that 
it does not grind the people to dust by the taxing and monopolizing hand of 
oppression.” It is fair to state, along with this flattering account of the social 
condition of the Haytians, that some documents have recently been given 
to* the world, concerning the labouring population of Hayti, which would 
lead us to suspect that the ^otule drawn by the members of the American 
committee was rather high-coloured. The substance of these documents 
Bsay be briefly stated us follows; the president of Hayti complains of the 
msubordiaation and vagabondage of the negroes employed (or who should 
be etflployed) in agriculture; and a law passed in pursuance of bis procla- 
fliatton directs that all persons not having , property on which to support 
themselves, and not having made a contract to serve some master, shall be 
considered vagabond8;-and shall be set to bard labour till they consent to 
serve some masUtr. Disobedience or insult on the part of servants is pun- 
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ished by impiisonment. Measures are taken to^revent loitering on the 
jjart of the agricultural labourers, and heavy fines are imposed on those 
who harbour them in towns. Iihe time of labour is the whole day; but 
Saturdays and Sundays and holidays—which under the Catholic church 
are numerous—are at the disposal of the labourer. The labourer has thus 
two days’ rest in the week, and often more. The attempts which have 
been made by the abettors of Negro slavery to draw an argument from this 
measure of Boyer's on behalf of their own system of cruelty and oppress 
sion, have been so ably answered by the editor of the London Globe, that 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure ^d our readers the satisfaction of in* 
setting his remarks entire. “ We readily admit,” says that journalist, “ the 
propriety of giving circulation to these documents, and to all other facts which 
exhibifthe results, whether favourable or unfavourable, of attempts to estab¬ 
lish a ^stem of free lalsoi^r among negroes. In our efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of the negroes, or any class of men, we cannot improve our chances of 
success by working in the ‘dark. We are doubtful whether the Code Rurak is 
to be considered as a law dairying ijito effect Boyer’s proclamation, or whether 
the latter refers (we suspect it does) to the Spanish part of the island. 
They do not, however, materially differ. It is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the black and mulatto planters of Hayti have precisely the same in¬ 
terests as the white planters of Jamaica. They are the proprietors of 
sugar and coffee grounds, and we have no doubt they would much rather 
have gangs of slaves than make their terms with free labourers. If the 
constitution of Hayti throw the power into the hands of the Haytian pro¬ 
prietors, it is not to be wondered that they should pass laws, the object of 
which is to compel men to labour on their farms. If the constitution really 
throw the power into the hands of the mass of the people, the measures of 
compulsion which they have agreed to can scarcely tell against ^emselves. 
Our readers who are acquainted with the history of the English law, will 
be struck with the resemblance between the Haytian regulations and those 
which formerly prevailed in this country. The statute of labourers of the 
25th Edward III., and other subsequent laws, complain of the vagabondage 
of the people, and contain enactments, the object of which is to compel 
agiicultural labourers to work at the wages which their masters may choose 
to give them, and which punished, much more severely than those of 
Hayti, the refractory labourers. We are not accustomed, however, to find 
in these statutes proofs that white men will not work, except in a state of 
slavery; we rather look to them as examples of the disposition a body o' 
ruling land owners have to force people to work, rather than to give them 
such a reward as will entice them to work. The circumstances which then 
existed in England now exist in Hayti, in addition to some others. Tfawe 
is a scanty population on a very fertile soil, and the first impulse of people 
under sui^ circumstances, is not to toil slavi^ly, but to live at ease.with 
little labour. If the Assembly of Jamaica were to bring forward the do¬ 
cuments in support of the proposition that, in a tropical country, fertile, 
and thinly peopled, the free labour of blacks would be obtained with diffi¬ 
culty, and at a great expense, by the capitalists—at a much greater expense 
than the labour of slaves, we are inclined to believe that their proposition 
is correct, and that the documents are relevant. Major Moody, who has 
thrown so much light on die question of labour, in tropical climatesj 
who, indeed, may be said to be the only writer who has treated th&jptbject 
in a clear and scientific manner, has explained the circumstances which 
render it difiScnlt to obtain free labour. The physical wants of men aro 
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fewer than iu our regions ;Vlie means of supplying the wants which .exist 
more easy; the pain of labour in the sun, and the pleasure of rest in the 
shade, greater. Whites are not able to worh in the sun, and under the 
circumstances we hare desSribed, the dii}iculties*are great of presenting tb 
the blacks inducements to do so. It certainly would be possible to con¬ 
ceive, even under these circumstances, such a density of population fliat 
the people would work for the lowest wag^s, and would leave enormous 
rents to the proprietors. But this state of population no where exists in 
the West Indies. These circumstances should certainly be bpme in mind 
in the pursuit of the plans for the amelioration of the conditfon of the 
slaves, but they are by no means sufficient to show that these plans should 
be abandoned. The very same facts which prove that free labour is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, prove that slavery is a great wrong. We "force them to la¬ 
bour, because we could not buy then*, free labour on terms advantagestlis to 
ourselves. If in such circumstances we continue Jo authorize this com¬ 
pulsion, we are the more bound to protect the objects of it against caprice, 
and any infliction not absolutely necessary to theaat!ainment of the object, 
and that every practicable compensation should be made them, by other 
advantages, for the natural enjoyments which areMenied them.” 

Appearance and Dress.^ The dress of the jower orders in Hayti is 
plain, but neat and clean. The men wear a short blue jacket of woollen 
cloth, with waistcoat and trowsers of white chintz. The women’s dress 
consists of a cotton chemise and petticoat, with a handkerchief tied in the 
form of a turban round the head. The country people who frequent the 
markets in the towns have a healthy cleanly appearance. They are all, to 
the very lowest, clothed, and their general aspect indicates contentment and 
happiness. The Haytian females have the usual failing of their sex of 
being inordinately fond of dress. The young women are* frequently agree¬ 
able and even handsome in person. 

Constitution.'] By the constitution of Hayti, of the 37th December 
1806, revised in 1816, the unity and indivisibility of the republic are de¬ 
clared ; no person who is not of African or Indian descent, with a few 
special exceptions, is eligible to the right of citizenship, or allowed to hold 
land in the island; slavery is for ever abolished; the government is de¬ 
clared to be elective; and the Roman Catholic religion is established as 
the religion of the state, but with toleradcn of others. 

Government,] The legislative power is vested in a chamber of represen- 
tatkv>^8, chosen by the commoners, and amounting to 73 members in 1837, 
and a senate of 24 members. The former hold their seats for 5 years; 
the latter for 9. No representative can hold any office under government; 
and any citizen convicted of having sold his vote is excluded from all 
public functions for 30 years. The executive power is vested in the first 
magistrate or president of the state, who iwchosen for life by the senate. 
The president may nominate his successor, but the senate may receive or 
reject him. A high national court nominated by the senate, judges in cases 
of aepusstion preferred against any member of the legislative bodies, or 
against the president himself and the other public functionaries. The mu¬ 
nicipal administration is formed on the model of that of France. 

MUili&y Force.] The armed force of Hayti, the magnitude of which 
is littia known, appears to be such as to put its independence out of any 
danger 'from foreign attack. The whole male population is, in fact, armed, 
and ia divided in the official returns into the following classes: 

ri. 2 V 
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Regulars, (including we suppose, regularly trained milfia,) 83,847 

Matiotiid Guard, comprising all men capable of bearing arms, . l92,6o4i 

Gens d’ormes, the military employed in the police and maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, 83,469 

298,361 

Commerce,^ The-commerco and manufacturing industry of Hayti have 
been subjected to many alternations. In 1789 this island exported goods 
to France to the value of 135,620,000 francs, and imported from that 
country to thp value of 54,578,000 fiancs. In addition to these sums, 
its authorised exports to other countries amounted in value to 3,707,000 
francs, and its imports from these countries to 7,000,000 francs. In 1814, 
English merchants imported goods to the value of* 28,800,000 francs into 
this island. Since this period its commerce has been gradually increasing. 
In 1^2, it exported (o.foreign parts j652,541 pounds of sngar, 891,950 
of cotton, and 35,117,^834 of coffee. This was besides the exports of 
cocoa and woods; and over and above all the home consumption. Tlie 
whole exports of the island for that year were of the value of above 
9,000,000 of dollars, or above £2,000,000 ; the value of the imports was 
nearly £3,000,000 ; and the tonnage employed in the export and import 
trade together was about^ 200,000, in 1835 vessels. The duties upon 
exports and imports during the same year exceeded £678,000. In 1824, 
Hayti exported 726,000 pounds of sugar, 992,950 of cotton, and 37,700,000 
of coffee ; besides a considerable quantity of cocoa, dye-woods, cabinet- 
woods, rum, and treacle. A good itiany hoi-ses, males, and homed cattle 
are exported from the eastern coast. The principal entrepots of commerce 
are Cape Hayti, St Nicholas, Port Ropublicain, or Port-au-Prince, Lco- 
gane, Les Gonaives, and Les Caye.s. 

Monies.'] Accounts are kept in dollars and cents as in the United 
States. The dollar is worth 6 franks 56 centimes, French money, and 
contains 11 escalins. The doubloons are valued at 16 dollars, the joes 
at 8. 

Si Domingo. The town of St Domingo may be considered the first or 
oldest city of the western world. It lies in 18° 28' N. lat., and 69° 5(> 
W. long., on the west margin of the river Ozama, whose waters on that 
side, and the sea to the south, lave its ramparts. It was founded by Co¬ 
lumbus in 1496, and was originally built on the east side of the river; but 
a great part of it having been destroyed by a violent hunicane in 1504, 
and this calamity being followed by a pestilential visitation of destruccive 
ants in 1594, it was removed to its present site. The port, though only 
fit for small vessels, is convenient and safe, and contains a natur^ basin, 
in which a great number of vessels may careen. The form of the city is 
that of a trapezium, measuring about 540 fathoms on the east side, along 
the riv4^ nearly 500 fathoms ok the south side, and about 1,800 fathoms 
in circumference. The streets are straight and broad, crossing one another 
at right angles. The whole city is surrounded by a rampart 8 feet in dia¬ 
meter, and about 10 feet hi(^; the fortificarions, however, are not strong, 
and it is completely commanded by some adjoining heights. The appear¬ 
ance of the town is represented as picturesque, hut‘rather gloomy, by rea¬ 
son of the massive piles of building, unadorned trith steeplesf but the 
gardens interspersed among the houses relieve this effect, and give it a 
romantic mr. The most ancient houses are built of a species of marblo 
found in the neighbourhood; hut such as have been erected within .>these 
20 years are of wood, covered with the leaves of the palm-trees. ' 'Die 
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roofs of all tfie houses are Hat; in the middle there is a yard, or patio, 
with surrounding galleries and balconies to the street. The lower win¬ 
dows are all iron-grated, many of the doors ^old, and give entrance to a 
large vestibule, or passage, where the porter sits.* The water for drinking 
is collected into cisterns, by spouts from the flat roofs. The cathedral 
church, though small, is a fine piece of architecture. In this church jhe 
bones of Columbus were deposited till the year 1795, when they were re¬ 
moved to the Havannah. Besides the cathedral, the other public build¬ 
ings are the barracks, capable of holding 2000 men, the watch tower, ori¬ 
ginally erected by Bartholomew Colijmbus, and the arsenal. *In 1737, a 
census was taken, by which it appeared that the total population did not 
exceed GOOO. By the l&t census it amounted to 20,000. ^ 

Santiago de los Cavalleros.2 This place, situated in ^e interior, fp-ior 
to the inroads of Dessalines, in point of riches, appeajance, and population, 
rivalled the capital. It stands at 60 leagues, or four days’ journey Vroni 
it, and 45 leagues from Cape Francois. It is situated on a beautiful plain, 
bounded on one side by an elevation called Cuesta Blanca, and on the 
other by the Yacque river. Walton says, tnis cit*y contains about 12,000 
}>erson8. • 

Cape Henry.2 The town of Cape Francois, now Cape Henry, un<ler 
the French* the seat of goveniment, and latterly fhe capital of the late king 
Christophe, arose to opulenceichiefly from the commodiousness of its har¬ 
bour, and the extreme fertility of the plains adjoining it to the east. The 
ravages of war have despoiled its beauty, but under the fostering care, and 
spirited improvements of the late king Christophe, it recovered much of its 
pristine grandeur. 

Port-au-Prince.'^ Port-au-Prince, except in time of war, when the go¬ 
vernor-general was directed to remove to Cape Francoi*, was considered 
as the metropolis of the colony. It still retains metropolitan honours as 
the seat of government ; the late president of the western province, Petion, 
having conferred on this city many privileges and immunities. In 1790 
it consisted of about 600 houses, and contained 2,754 white inhabitants, 
4000 free persons of colour, aud 8000 slaves. The situation is low and 
mai'shy, and the climate in consequence very unhealthy. It is surrounded 
by hills, which command both the town and the harbour; but both the 
hills and the valleys are abundantly fertile. 


CHAP. IV.—DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

Curacoa.'^ CuHAgoA is situ tied in the Caribbean sea, to the N. of 
New Grenada and Venezuela, from the cqpst of which province it is not 
more than 20 leagues distant. This island lies between 12° and 13° N. 
lat., and 60" and 70° W. long.; and is 30 miles long and II broad. It 
produces sugar and tobacco ; but in general its soil is not naturally fertile, 
and. is dependent on the rains for a supply of water. Curacoa bad been 
held by the Spaniards since 1527, when it was taken by the Dutch in 
1632. *What. principally induced the Dutch to undertake this conquest, 
was the facilities which it afforded for the prosecution of an illicit trade 
•with the Spanish main; and that they afterwards pursued with astonishing 
snocess. The trade of Curacoa, even in times of peace, was said to be 
worth no less than^£500,000 annually; but in time of war the profit was 
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Still greater, for then it became the common e^j^porium of the West Indies, 
afibtding a retreat for ships of all nations, and at the same time refusing to 
none of them arms and ammunition for their mutual destruction. Curacoa 
,was accustomed, especially in times of war‘between Great Britain and 
France, to supply all the southern coast of St Domingo with provisions; 
an(l at the same time took off the produce of that island, which, even while 
in possession of the French, was considerable. Eveiy commodity, with¬ 
out exception, landed at Curacoa, while it remained in possession of thh 
Dutch, paid one per cent, port-duty.. Dutch goods were never taxed 
higher; but ’those shipped from the, other European ports paid nine per 
cent. more. Foreign coffee was subjected to the same tax, with a view of 
promoting the sale of that of Surinam. Every other American product 
wasi^subject only ,to the payment of three per cent. The Dutch company 
trai^ng to the Indies never itself engaged in any commerce at Cura¬ 
coa. Curacoa has an excellent harbour. Indeed it has two considerable 
ports, one on the south' part of the island, and at its western extremity, 
called St Barbra ,—tlfe pther„ and the principal one, 3 leagues to the S. 
E. of its most northern boundary. To this large and excellent harbour the 
access is, indeed, somewhat difficult; but when once it has been entered, 
its spacious basin affords every convenience and security; it is capable of con¬ 
taining, and protecting aga'inst all winds, as well as against any hostile force, 
upwards of 300 ships of the largest size. Irf time of war, it is well adapt¬ 
ed to serve as a rendezvous for merchant-vessels bound to Europe, which, 
from its situation to windward, may always take refuge in it; and it is an 
excellent station for provisions. The principal towns of Curacoa are one 
of the same name, and Williamsladi. The city of Curacoa is well-situated, 
and its buildings are large, convenient, and magnificent; it is full of store¬ 
houses and shops,, well-provided with every species of merchandise, and all 
kinds of manufactures. In Williamstadt, which is considered to be the 
chief town of the island, on the opposite side of the harbour, there are few 
white inhabitants. The total population of the island is estimated, by 
Boyer Peyreleau, at 36,000, of whom 4000 are whites, and three-fourths 
of these latter Jews. The native population is become extinct, with the 
exception of three or four aged people at Curacoa, and a few persons re¬ 
siding at Bonaire. Curacoa has been considerably exempted from hostile 
attacks. In 1673, the French having coirupted the commandant of the 
island, landed on it to the amount of 6000 men ; but the treachery having 
been discovered, and the traitors punished, the invading troops were obliged 
to re-embark without having met with the success that they expected. 
About five years afterwards, Louis XIV. sent outD’Estrees with 18 ships 
of war, and 12 buccaneering vessels, against the island; but, from the rash¬ 
ness and obstinacy of the admiral, the vessels, when not far from their 
place of destination, were run aground off Davis island, and the shattered 
remains of the fleet returned in very bad condition to Brest, without having 
effected any thing. For a long time after that period, neither Curacoa, nor 
the little islands of Aruba and Bonaire, dependent on it, suffered by. any 
disturbance; but it was cAptured by the British 17^3, and again restored 
to the Dutdt at the peace of Amiens. It was again captured in 1806, by 
captain Brisbane, and again restored at the general peace of 1814. "The 
official vedue of the imports and exports while subject to Britain was, in 
1809, imports, £241,675 ; exports, £316,696 i in 1810, f‘iS6,l81 im-^ 
ports; and exports, JE’263,996. In the same year the acres in cultivation 
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were 30,000; and tl!^ principal articles imported from it* were coffee, 
sugar, ruiii, and cotton-Vool. • 

Si Euslalius.'] The island of St Eustatius would be inconsiderable^n 
any hands but those of. the Dutch. If is equated in 70" 29' N. lat., and 
60® 10' W. long. It consists of one mountain, of which the circumference 
is 29 miles. This mountain is now cultivated to the summit, but has the 
appearance of having formerly been a, volcano. In its top is a nollow, 
which may probably have been the crater, but it is now covered with wood, 
and is a liaunt for wild beasts. The soil is indifferent; but, by the industry 
of the inhabitants, it is made to yield considerable crops‘of.sugar and to* 
bacco. The number of inhidiitants has been estimated at 5,000 whites, 
and 15,000 negroes. • The prosperity of this island has been owing chiefly 
to its constant neutrality, and the contraband commeq:e which it carries on 
with America. The first Dutch colony settled, here, which consisted of 
1,600 people, was expelled by English adventurers from Jafliaica, in 
1635; and these were in their turn obliged to ^eld to the French and the 
Dutch, who joined in driving them froni the island. The French kept it 
for some time, but it was restored to the Dutch by the peace of Breda. 
Thereafter the French expelled the Dutch, ^d were themselves expelled 
by the British. The islaml was once more restored to the Dutch by the 
peace oT Ryswick. In 1781, St Eustatius vf&s taken by admiral Rodney, 
who appeared before it wkh a powerful armament, before the inhabitants 
had learnt that the British had declared war against them. The booty 
which fell into the hands of the captors on this occasion was estimated at 
£4,000,000. The French, in 1781, retook the island ; it was restored to 
the Dutch by treaty in 1783; and in 1795, the French once more took 
possession of it, but it reverted to its former possessors by the treaty of al¬ 
liance concluded in that same year. It was afterwards in possession of the 
British, and again restored to the Dutch by the peace of 1814. 


CHAP. II.—FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

Guadaloupe.'] The island of Guadaloupe lies between Antigua and Mar¬ 
tinique; its length is between 60 and 70 miles, and its greatest breadth 
25. The middle of the island is situated in about 16° 20' N. lat., and 62° 
W. long. It was discovered in 1493 ; but a party of French adventurers 
,were the first who took possession of it; they arrived from Dieppe, in 
June, 1635, under two adventurous leaders. For the first years of its oc¬ 
cupation by the French, Guadaloupe made little progress; but in the course 
of the ensuing fifty-five, its improvement was as rapid as it had formerly 
been slow. In April, 1759, the island was conquered by the British ; but 
in July, 1763, it was restored to its ^rmer owners in a highly'improve<l 
condition. The French government now began to see the value of this 
settlement, and an independent government was given to it. It was again 
taken by the British, in April, 1794; but was retaken by the French, un¬ 
der Victor Hughes, in February, 1-795. Early in 1810, an expedition, the 
naval part of which was commanded by Sir A. Cochrane, and the military 
force by Sir G. Beckwith, brought Guadaloupe again under the power of 
the British crown. In this state it continued till 1813, when, in a treaty 
between his Britannic majesty and the king of Sweden, it was i^eed that 
;tfais. valuable colony should be ceded to the latter, in consideration of an 
engagement on^his part, to furnish a force of 30,000 men in aid of the al- 
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lied powers'against France. Swedish commission's were accordingly sent 
to make arrangements for taking possession of iSie island ; but, in conse- 
/)iience of certain political causey not yet fully explained, it was restored 
to its old possessors the Frpnch, at the restoration of Louis XVIII., in 
terms of the general treaty of peace, signed May 30, 1814. 

This island has somewhat of the form of a crescent, and may be consi¬ 
dered* as rather consisting of twp islands than of one; for it is divided 
into two parts by a naiTow strait called Salt River, navigable only by ca¬ 
noes. For a short distance on each side of this strait, the breadth of the 
island is not .more than 4 miles. By this remarkable channel, the sea on 
the N.W. communicates with the sea on the S.E. Its breadth varies from 
about 30 to 80 yards; and it is navigable for vessfcls not exceeding 50 
tons burden. The N.W. and anost fertile part of the island is divided into 
Basse-lerre and Caoas-terre; the eastern and more sandy division of it is 
named' Graude-terre. I’hat poition of the island from which the whole 
takes its name, is, towards the middle, full of high and rugged rocks, 
where the climate is so cold, and the soil so barren, that little vegetation 
is to be seen. Over the summit of these rocks, the mountain called La 
Sotifriere, or ‘ the brimstonp mountain,’ rises to the height of 1,557 metres 
above the level of the sea. This mountain continually sends forth, through 
various apertures, a thick bikek smoke, frequently mingled with s'parks of 
fire. There are many marks of volcanoes in* other parts of the island. 
Guadaloupe produces sugar, coffee, rum, ginger, cocoa, logwood, &c. and 
is well-stored with horned cattle, sheep, and horses. In 1789, the popu¬ 
lation of all descriptions was about 104,000. In 1812, it is stated as 
follows: 12,747 whites, 7,764 free persons of colour, and 94,328 slaves. 
In 1828 it amounted to 120,000 souls, of whom 101,000 are slaves.. In 
1811, the exports ,were 8,216,249 lbs. of brown and other sugars, 
1,380,816 gallons of liquor, 1,601,688 lbs. coffee, 219,009 lbs. cotton, 
963 lbs. cocoa. In 1824 France imported into this island goods to the 
value of 18,194,071 francs ; while the exports amounted to 21,054,286 
francs. The principal harbour is Poinl-d-Pitre. The island is defended by 
Fort Saint Charles and Fort Louis, and a garrison of about 2,000 men, 
who also garrison the little dependency of Marie Galande, Desirade, 
the Saintes, and the French fort of Saint Martin, the other half of which 
belongs to the Dutch. Guadaloupe is governed by a governor and a coun¬ 
cil ; and is garrisoned by 1,600 men. 

Marlinico.^ The island of Mai tinico, or Martinique, is sittiated in a 
14° 30' N. lat. and 61° W. long. Its length is 48 miles, and its circum¬ 
ference 135 miles. The island is hilly. The soil is watered by many 
streams, and is feitile, but the atmosphere is unhealthy. 

One hundred men from St Christopher, under the guidance of M. Des- 
nambeu, in 1635, laid the foundatipn of the French colony in this island, 
and tobacco and cotton were the first objects of cultivation. In 1650, 
sugar began to be made; and, in 1660, cocoa-trees were planted. In 
1684, trees of this kind had become numerous; but, in . 1718, during^ a 
season uncommonly rigorous, tlie whole perished. The inhabitants ^en 
had recowse to the culture of coffee, of which they reared great quanti¬ 
ties. Martinico, after the peace of Utrecht, became the centre of the 
French West Indian commerce; the productions of the neighbouring 
islands were carried into its ports, and there exchanged for such European 
commodities as were in demand. This state of prosperity was, in 1744, 
interrunted bv a war, and it bad not recovered from the ^sboek then re- 
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ceived, when, in 1761, ii^was taken by the British, but restored in 1763 
In 1794, Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey made a conquest bf thi^ 
part of the French possessions. It was'' restored to the French by the 
peace of Amiens; again* captured by the British in 1809; and restored 
to the French by the peace of Paris, 1814. 

In 1811, the population was as follows : 9,206 whites, 8,630 free per¬ 
sons of colour, 78,577 slaves. In 1828, it amounted to 101,865, of 
whom 81,142 were slaves. In 1810, the imports were to the value of 
£635,664 ; the exportSj £791,773. In 1824, the total value of goods 
imported from France amounted to 16,601,867 francs ; anti of goods ex¬ 
ported to France, 18,2'01,279. This colony is administered by a gover¬ 
nor and privy council. Its garrison usually amounts to 1,200 men. Its 
revenue in 1823 was 3,984,892 francs,* and its expenses 3,972,614 
francs. 


CHAP. VI,—DANISH AND S^EDI^IH WEST INDIES. 

Santa Cr/'r.] The island of Santa Cruz, «r St Croix, lies in 64° 48' 
W. long, and 18° 48' N. lat., and is about 2p leagues long and 4 broad. 
This island was first occupied in 1643 by the British and the Dutch ; but 
jealousies having soon arisen among them, the Dutch were driven out, after 
a very obstinate engagement, in 1646. In 1650 the British were attacked 
and conquered by 1,200 Spaniards; but the Spaniards had not possessed 
the island a single year when they abandoned it to the French, who were 
sent out from St Christopher for the purpose of seizing it. In 1696, the 
colonists, to the amount of 147 men, and their wives and children, and 
623 blacks, left the island, after demolishing its forts, and went to St 
Domingo. Santa Cruz continued without colonists, and without cultiva¬ 
tion, till the year 1733, when it was sold by France, to a company of 
Danish merchants, for 1,611,000 rix-dollars. It continued in the posses¬ 
sion of this company till 1801, when it was taken by the British, by whom 
it was restored to Denmark in the same year, soon after the battle of 
Copenhagen. The British again took it in 1807, and it was restored to 
Denmark in 1814. Santa Cruz is iniersected by several small rivers, the 
so<l is extremely fertile, but the climate is unhealthy at particular sea- 
•o'ls of the year. About two-thirds of the land is fit for sugar, and 
'he remainder is employed in a less lucrative manner. It produces about 
35,000 hogsheads of sugar annually, besides tobacco and fruits ; about 
8,000 puncheons of mm, and 150 cwt. of cotton. 

St Thomas.']. This istand lies in 18° 22' N. lat. and 64° 50' W. long., 
and is about 6 let^ues in circumference. It would only be repeating what 
has been already said on the politiol history of Santa Cruz, to sketch 
that of St Thomas. The trade Of this small island is considerable. 

St John.] This island lies in 18° 10' N. lat. and 65° 10' W. long., 
about 2 leagues S. of St Thomas. This island is about the same size as 
the preceding, and has an excellent harbour and a neat town. It has suf¬ 
fered considerably by accidental fires. 

St Bartholomew.] This Swedish possession lies in 17° 53' N. lat. 
and 62° 54/ W. long., and is about 15 miles in circumference. Thougl^. 
the soil is rather poor, it produces cotton, the plantations of which hare 
been very successful; also tobacco, cassava, and various kinds of wood. 
Tlie principal exports are cotton, lignnmvitte, drags, and ironwood ; and 
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it is supplied from America with flour, dried fish^'and fresh and salt pro* 
^sions.*' Gustavia, the only town in the colony, is inhabited by Swedes, 
British, French, Danes, aftd Airftricans. The only harbour in the island 
is Xie Carenage, near. Gustavia; ’the moorings 3re excellent, but it will 
only admit such vessels as draw below 9 feet of water. This island was 
first peopled by the French in 1648; it fell into the hands of the British 
in 1689, but was restored to France by the treaty of Ryswick. It was 
ceded in 1785 to the Swedes, and in 1801 taken by the British : it has 
since that time been restored to its present owners. Its population is 
about 3,000‘souls. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

• . 

Some Geographers have given the name of Oceania to the whol <4 «ollec* 
tion of those islands situartcd in the Pacific ocean, and between it and the 
Indian ocean, to the S.E. of Asia,* and tijo W. of America, between the 
81tli*parallel of nortliern and the 56th of southern latitude, and between 
92" £. lung, and 109° W. long. On inspection of the map, it will be 
found, dial the vast assemblage of islands included within these limits may 
be divic^d into three groups ; the Isl, and smallest, lying to the N.W. and 
comprehending those islands which are separated from the Indian conti¬ 
nent by the straits of Malacca and the Chinese sea; the 2d, or south¬ 
ern division, sometimes called Australasia, or Australia, comprehending 
New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Guinea, the archipelago of 
New Britain, the Salomon islands, the archipelago of Queen Charlotte, 
the New Hebrides, the archipelago of New Caledonia, and New Zea¬ 
land ; and the 3d, or eastern division, sometimes called Polynesia, com¬ 
prehending the Mindanco archipelago, the Society islands, the Harvey 
islands, the Friendly islands, the Carolines, the Pelew islands, the Ma¬ 
riannes and Sandwich islands, and several others. Walckenaer, and some 
other geographers, have laboured to establish such a relationship of phy¬ 
sical features among these three groups as should entitle them to be 
classed together and treated as one great general division of the globe ; 
but we have already—for reasons stated-described the first of these 
divisions under the general head of A sia ; and the two other divisions, we 
shall comprehend under J;he one general head of Australia. 

The ancients do not appe/T to have been acquainted with any of these 
•islands, unless Ptolemy’s Jaba-diu was the modern Sumatra. The first 
accounts of the Asiatic archipelago were communicated by the Portuguese 
navigators, who penetrated into it in the early part of the 16th century, 
and discovered New Guinea in 1511. Magellan visited the Polynesian 
archipelago in 1521; and was succeeded by the navigator JV^ndwao in 
1595. The Dutch discovered New Holland in 1603; and about the 
same time Quiros visited Polynesia and Eastern Australia. The Dutch 
navigators, Dirck-Hartighs, Nuyts, Schouten, Le Make, and Tasman, suc¬ 
cessively prosecuted discoveries in this quarter; Dampier penetrated to 
the S.W.; and in the 18th century, Behring, Anson, Byron, Bougainville, 
Cook, Furneaux, Carteret, Marcband, Vancouver, La Perouse, and D'En¬ 
trecasteaux, distinguished themselves in this region. Their successors of 
the present century, Flinders, Baudin, Freycinet, Krusenstiern, Duperrey, 
.D’Urville, Dillon, and King, have greatly enlarged our acquaintance with 
Australia. 

2 X 


Vi. 
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General 'Physical FeaturesJ^ " Tliese regiofis,” says Make Bran, 
“ presmt, in every quarter, scenes fitted to movif tlie most frigid imagina- 
Iton. Many nations are here found in their earliest infancy. The amplest 
openings hare been aifordedafor commercial activity. Numberless valuable 
productions have been already laid under contribution to our insatiable 
luxury. Here many natural treasures still remain concealed from scienti* 
fic observation. How iiumerous^re the gulfs, the ports, the straits, the 
lofty mountains, and the smiling plains I What magnificence, what solitude, 
what originality, and what variety I Here the zoophyte, the motionless 
inhabitant of the Pacific ocean, creates, by its accumulated exuviae, a ram¬ 
part of calcareous rock round the baiilc of sand on which it has grown. 
_ Grains of se^d are brought to this spot by the birds, ot wafted by the winds. 
The nascent verdure makes daily acquisitions of strength, till the young 
palm waves its verdant foliage over the surface of the waters. Each shal¬ 
low is ifonverted into an 'island, and each island improved into a garden. 
We behold at a distance a dark volcano ruling over a fertile country, gen¬ 
erated by its own lava. «A rapid and Planning vegetation is displayed by 
the side of heaps of ashes and of scorim. Where the land is more extend¬ 
ed, scenes more vast present themselves; sometimes the ambiguous basalt 
rises majestically in prismatic columns, or lines, to a distance too great for 
the eye to reach, the solitary shore with its picturesque ruins. Sometimes 
enormous primitive peaks boldly shoot up among the clouds ; while, hung 
on their sides, the dark pine forest varies the immense void of the desert 
with its gloomy shade. In another place a low coast, covered with man¬ 
groves, sloping insensibly beneath the surface of the sea, stretches afar into 
dangerous shallows, where the noisy waves break into spi-ay. To these 
sublime horrors a scene of enchantment suddenly succeeds. A new Cy- 
thei'a emerges from the bosom of the enchanted wave. An amphitheatre 
of verdure rises to our view. Tufted groves mingle their foliage with the 
brilliant enamel of the meadows. An eternal spring, combining with an 
eternal autumn, displays the opening blossom along with the ripened fruits. 
A perfume of exquisite sweetness embalms the atmosphere, which is con¬ 
tinually refreshed by th wholesome breezes from the sea. A thousand 
rivulets trickle dewn the hills, and mingle their plaintive murmurs with the 
joyful melody of the birds animating the thickets. Under the shade of the 
cocoa, the smiling but modest hamlets present themselves, roofed with 
banana leaves, and decorated with garlands of jessamine. Here might man¬ 
kind, if they could only throw off their vices, lead lives exempt from trouble 
and from want. Their bread grows on the trees which shade their lawns, 
the scenes of their festive amusement. Their light barks glide in peace on 
the lagoons, protected from the swelling surge by the coral reefs surround¬ 
ing their whole island, at a short distance from the shore, and confining 
their domestic water in the stillness of a prison." Maite Bran talks of 
Oceanica presenting to us “ magnificent fragments of a former world scat¬ 
tered over the mighty ocean and VValckenaer regards it as the debris of 
an immense portion of the habitable hemisphere which has been overwhelm¬ 
ed by the waves of the ocean. Following out this idea, both the geo¬ 
graphers attempt to indicate the points of reunion still to be found amongst 
the surviving fragments of so mighty a convulsion as they suppose to have 
here taken place. “ Nature,” says Make Bran, “ has given this part of 
the world a very prominent and characteristic physiognomy. No portion 
of tho surface of the* globe has more numerous inequalities, and in none, 
except America, have the chains of mountains so striking a polarity,—so 
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marked a direction frotii N. to S.; at tfie same time, those rlidins generally 
present, about the midditi, a great bencf fro|n W. to E. The besUmarked 
among them is that formed by the Marian islands, the Carolines, and l^lo 
Mnlgraves, which are probably connected Ijy means of St Augustine’s 
islands and some other links, with the archipelago of the Navigators, or lhat 
the Friendly islands. Their general direction is from N. W. to S. E. 
Even among the Carolines, where the J’olynesian chain turns due £., the 
particular links lie N. and S. Another great chain makes its appearance in 
the isle of Luzon, the largest of the Philippines, which passes by the island 
Palawan into that of Borneo. 'The direction of that well-knpwn brand) is 
from N. E. to S. W. It bounds on one side the basin of the Chinese sea. 
More to the east thst chain is converted into a number of minor ones, 
united in groups varying in their structuiK. The chains of Celdies and 
Gilolo are well-marked ; but a la"ger and higher one crosses New Guinea; 
where some of its elevations are'covered with'perpetual snow. ^In New 
South Wales, the long line of the Blue mountains extends to Van Diemen’s 
Land, terminating in South Cape and Cape Pillar, immense masses of ba¬ 
salt, which give a magnificent idea of fliis Cordillera of central Oceanica. 
The fourth great chain takes its commencejnent at the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands ; then gives rise to the islands of Sumatra, Java, Timor, 
and otllfcrs. It runs in the form of a bow frdm N. W. to S. E., then due 
E., but it probably passes* by Cape Diemen, (the Cape Leoben of the 
French maps,) where it can have no other direction than N. and S. All 
the archipelagos of eastern Oceanica lie N. and S. New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, and the' Now Hebrides, form well-marked chains. That of So¬ 
lomon’s island, bonding from che S. E. to the N. W., is continued in New 
Indand and Now Hanover. It often happens that the small chains are in¬ 
dividually terminated by a larger islan<l than the o)h^rs of which they are 
composed. Thus the islands of Otaheite, Owyhee, and Terra del SpiriU) 
Santo, are found at the extremity of a line of smaller islands, 'fhese analo¬ 
gies might have facilitated the progress of discovery, an<l especially contri¬ 
buted to make each archipelago more easily recognised. By carefully 
marking the direction of a chain, navigators might have become almost cer¬ 
tain of discovering new islands ; and even still, they ought to attend to a 
principle which may put them on the'c guard against immense reefs which, 
in all probability, follow the direction of chains at the bottom of the ocean.” 

No very eAot. ive rivers have yet been discovered in Austra- 
,lia. The principal are the Macquarie and Lachlan of New Holland. 

Coral Formations, ifc.J Of these islands, some shoot up, in a conical 
form, to a great elevation, while others have for their base a reef of coral 
rocks, generally arranged in a circular form. “ The middle space,” says 
Make Brun, “ is often occupied by a lagoon ; the sand is mixed with 
pieces of broken coral and other marine substances; proving that such 
islands have been originally formed by Riese coral rocks, which are inhabit¬ 
ed, and according to some, created by polypi, and afterwards augmented 
and elevated by the slow accumulation of light bodies drifted down to them 
by the sea. It is, however, very remarkable, that among the islands so 
constituted, some are almost level with the sea, while others have hundreds 
of feet of elevation, of which last Tongataboo is an example. On their 
summits are found coral rocks perforated in the same manner with those 
found at the water's edge. Now the madrepores, millepores, and tubipores, 
which raise these submarine habitations, (for the true roral polypus is never 
found there,) gji'ow over the hardened spoils of their dead predecessors. 
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They canno? live above the level of the sea,—a ciAsarastance which shows 
that tha sea, at a former pcrio<^, washed these rooks, and gradually retired 
ritjd left them exposed. Whethei; have the zoophytes or polypi themselves 
formed the stony bodies which they inhabit ? oivlo they find them ready 
prejiai'ed by the hand of Nature This is one of the most interesting 
problems in physical geography; but hitherto the observations made are 
too va^e and too recent to afford a complete solution of it. Messrs An¬ 
derson and R. Forster incline to think that the animals form the matter, 
which composes the coral rock, and consequently that new islands may be 
formed by tkeir labours. On this point Captain Cook is decided. Dal- 
ryinple thinks that the coral rocks are often formed at the bottom of 
the ocean, from which they are detached by currents and tempests, and 
.thrown ,on the sand-banks. This may, in some localities, take place, but 
it cannot apply to the reefs which rise like walls in the middle of the deepest 
sea, 8u£ls as the formidabtcrocks on which Captain Flinders nearly perished, 
and which probably proved fatal to La Perouse. The great reef of New 
Caledonia is so steep that Captain Kent, commander of the Buffalo, sound¬ 
ing at no greater distance than twice the length of his ship, with a line of 
150 fathoms, could find no bottom. The reefs round New South Wales 
also rise like perpendicular walls from a very deep bottom. Su^ struc¬ 
tures must owe their origiw to the animals themselves, unless wc should 
advance a new doctrine, that they grow by a vegetation resembling that of 
the fuci, and that the polypi found on them are analogous to the insects 
which take up their abode on herbs and trees,—a theory to which tlie ar¬ 
borescent appearance of some corals, and the fungous forms of others, give 
some countenance. 

“ The reefs render the navigation of this ocean exceedingly dangerous. 
In some of its seas these rocks reach thp surface, while in others they lie 
dangerously concealed, having over them only a few feet of water. Woo 
to the mariner who, in consequence of inacquaintance with the seas, or the 
power of the currents, gets entangled amidst the pointed spires of this sub¬ 
marine city. The intelligent Captain Cook was neither able to foresee nor 
avoid such dangers. It happened at one time, by a singularly fortunate 
accident, that the point of a rock which had pierced his vessel was broke 
off, and by sticking in the place, and acting os a plug, saved the vessel from 
destruction. The reefs often extend from one island to another. The in¬ 
habitants of Disappointment islands and those of DaiTs group can make 
their visits by passing over long lines of reefs from island to island, pre.<- 
seating the appearance of a regiment marching along the surface of the 
ocean. On these reefs which are covered with water are found immense 
collections of moUuscas and small shells. Muscles of every variety, pearl 
oysters, pinnae marincB, star-fish, and medusae collect in millions.” 

CUtnaU^ New Holland, which does not extend beyond the parallel of 
39° 15' S. lat., has a less elevated temperature than the latitude would 
lead us to suppose; the winter is not rigorous, but is remarkable for vio¬ 
lent tempests of wind; the cold is never of long duration; the epochs of 
the seasons are exactly opposed to those of Europe. New Zealand has a 
temperate but humid climate; and the small extent of the other islands 
procures for them the temperature of the ocean. 

Animais.J None of the gi'eat races of the Asiatic quadrupeds has ex¬ 
tended to the Australian islands; but several of them possess animals pe¬ 
culiar to themselves. The pig is the only one found everywhere domesti¬ 
cated ; and it is of the same species as that of China. Common poultry 
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abounds, and small birds of song are numerous. No seas abouiid»8o uindi 
in fish as those which surround these islands ; many of them are peculiar to 
this region, but there are bonitas, dorados, tuuKies, rays, and mullets. *rhe 
seals of the Pacific differ frijni those of the ittlantic. 

Plants^ The vegetable kingdom is here exceedingly rich and diversi-* 
fied. Among the most useful esculent plants are the potato, the yam, and 
the arum. The numerous family of palms is extended over the most ce- 
mote and the smallest islands; and anothel family of nutricious trees of 
general prevalence is that of the Artocai-pi, or bread-fruit tree. New Hol¬ 
land alone is destitute of these last-mentioned vegetable tribes. The 
orange-tree extends as far as the Nefv Hebrides ; the sugar-cane is found 
as far to the £. as Otaheste. 

Inhabitants.'} The Malay stock of the hpman species is spread over 
Polynesia and the eastern part of Australia; the second great race of men 
has been denominated by Malte Bruir the Ocea/iian-.Negroes. “ Tlw^are 
sometimes,” says that geographer, “ called the Papuan race. Compared to 
the Africans, they are of a diminutive size, being about four feet nine inches 
high, and never exceeding five feet. Such,' at least, is the account given 
by Mr Crawford, of those whom he had an opportunity of seeing in western 
Oceanica. ^They have spare and puny frames. *l'he skin is not jot black, 
like that o# the African, but of a sooty brown. Sir Rverard Home thus de¬ 
scribes one who was sent to h^gland by Sir Stamford Raffles, to distinguish 
him from the African negro. ‘ His skin is of a lighter colour; the woolly 
hair grows in small tufts, and each hair has a spiral twist. The forehead 
rises higher, and the* hindhead is less cut off. The nose projects more 
from the face. The upper lip is larger and more prominent. The lower 
lip projects forward from the lower jaw to such an extent that the chin 
makes no part of the face, the lower part of which is formed by the mouth. 
The buttocks are so much lower than in the negro as to Constitute a mark¬ 
ed distinction; but the calf of the leg is equally high, as in the negro.’ ” 
“ They seem doomed,” Malte Bran adds, “ to perpetual misery, and in¬ 
capable of rising from the very bottom of the scale of humanity. They 
have been found hitherto incapable of acquiring the habits and feelings of 
civilized beings ; and we cannot allow that, at any former period, they ex¬ 
isted in a superior state of society. This race is extended over New Hol¬ 
land, Van Diemen’s Land, New Caiedonia, the New Hebrides, New 
Brlain, and Solomon’s islands, as well as New Guinea, where they go 
ujlfuer the Malayan appellation of Papuas. Of these places they have ex¬ 
clusive possession, the Malays having either been expelled, or never per¬ 
mitted to settle. They seem also to have once occupied the Moluccas and 
the Philippines ; but in these places they have been partly destroyed and 
partly driven into the interi r by the Malays. In the Philippines they are 
called Ygolotes and Negritos; in the Moluccas, Ilarqforas and Alfureses. 
Perhaps they are extended still farther. Tiieir features seem to be recognis¬ 
ed in the inhabitants of the Andaman islands, and in the Googos of Su¬ 
matra." 


CHAP. I.—NEW HOLLAND. 

To decide whether this region ought to be called an island, or a continent, 
is not easy, nor is it necessary; for the truth is, that the meaning of the 
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word co/^inenl, like that of the word sea, is not exactly determined. If 
it were made to depend upon size merely, New Holland might be called 
a continent, as well as Europe; but Europe is joined on one side by a 
continent much larger than 'itself, whereas JJew Holland is everywhere 
surrounded by the ocean^ Whether or not, therefore, Europe itself would 
have been called a continent, had it, by the sea, been separated from other 
parts of the world, is matter of doubt. 

Dimensions^ If New Holland be accurately delineated in the l^te 
maps, it extends from York Cape, its northernmost point, in lO" S. 
lat., to Cap^ Wilson, its most southei-n'point, in 38° 45' S. lat.; and from 
its most Western point, in 113° 30',' to Point Danger, its most eastern 
cape, in 153° 30' E. long. So that its length, from E. to W., is 2,337 
geo^-aphical mi'es, while its breadth, from N. to S., is 1,680 geographical 
miles ; if we suppose its medial length to be 1,730 miles, and its medial 
breai^fh to be 1,360 miles, its superfisial contents will be 3,179,800 square 
geographical miles. It is washed by the Indian ocean on the W., and by 
the Pacific on tlie E.; to the, S. lies the island of Van Diemen; and on 
the N. it is separated fi'oiti Now Guinea and the Moluccas, by the straits 
of Torres and of Timor. 

Coasts."^ That part of the coast with which we are best acquainted is 
situated on the eastern $ide, which was explored by Cook. Upon the 
southern coast, an extent of no less than 23^degrees of longitude remains 
yet to be explored. Our acquaintance with the northern and the western 
shores is compai'atively superficial. Tlie outline of the coasts is extremely 
varied ; in one quarter they appear bordered with small sterile islands; in 
another they present only lofty and precipitous rocks; while towards 
the N., and along the gulf of Carpentana, they are flat and sandy.— 
On the eastern coast extends a singular chain of coral reefs, which fol¬ 
lows the windings of the coast in a direction from S.E. to N.W. It 
may be penetrated in lat. 18° 52'. The principal promontories on the 
W. are ciipes Vlaming and Leemoin; on the E. capes Howe, Melville, 
Sandy, and Byron; to the N. is Cape York; and on the S. capes 
Wilson and D'Enlrecasleaux. Few countries present so many spacious 
bays and commodious harbours. Towards the southern extremity of 
the western coast is Geography bay; and towards the northern the ar¬ 
chipelago of Dampicr. Along the southern coast, commencing from the 
W., is King George's bay, into which French, river empties itself; ad¬ 
vancing towards the E. are the archipelagoes of Recherche and Nuyts, tho 
Investigator group, the gulfs of Spencer and St Vincent, the Kangaroo 
islands; and the tine ports of Phillip and Western, at the latter of which 
a new colony was founded in 1826. The eastern coast affords many ad¬ 
vantageous points of settlement, as Jervis’ bay, Botany bay, Port Jackson, 
Broken bay. Port Macquarie, Morelon bay, &c. 

Mountains.'^ A chain of mountains seems to run in a direction paral¬ 
lel to this coast, at a distance of from 500 to 800 miles. It is only of 
late that a passage has any where been found across that chain. The coast 
itself is high, but not mountainous; and is partly shaded by trees of 
gigantic size. . Towards the S.E. a great part of it is covered with cop¬ 
pice : much also is occupied with marshes. About Botany bay the soil is 
black, rich, and exceedingly productive in plants : from this last circum¬ 
stance it has obtained the name which it bears. The N.E. part seems 
lower. The coast is covered with mangroves, and skirted by an immense 
line of reefs, rocks, and islets: but in every part of it a mountain chain. 
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lying north and south, hounds the horizon ; and, tliough it is Iflwer than 
the limit of perpetual siio^^, its numerous t|rrace3, resembling those of 
the Alleghany mountains and Mount Atl^, long* proved insurmounta-' 
ble to the keen and entesjtrizing curiosity of Iguropeans. In the neigh* 
bourhood of Port Jackson, the first terraces begin at a distance of 10 
or 20 miles from the coast. 

Interior^ All the settlements are situated at no great distance f?om 
l^e sea coast, on the belt of land, more or less narrow, between it and this 
range of lofty hills known to the colonists by the name of the Blue 
Mountains. These, though so little remdved from the principal settlement, 
wore crossed, for the firet time, about the close of the year 1813, by Mr 
Evans the deputy-surveyor of the colony. On reaching the opposite side 
he found the herbage to be extremely good, the valleys well-watered, and 
the mountain streams running to the westward. To two of these, which 
assumed the character of rivers, he gave the nambs of the Fish aM the 
Campbell rivers; and to their united streams that of the Macquarie. He 
pursued its course for 10 days, passing ovcrS-ich tracts of country, clear of 
timber, well-watered, and abounding with'kangdboos and emus. To this 
new and promising region, governor Macquarie gave immediate directions 
for a road% bo made, passable by carriages, wiiicli, though extending in 
length upwards of 100 miles, was completed searly in 1815; and over 
which the governor proceeded in peraon, in the spring of that year, as far 
•as Bathurst plains. From this place he despatched Mr Evans to examine 
the country to the S.W., in which direction another river had been disco¬ 
vered, afterwards named the LcKhlan. Not far to the westward of Ba¬ 
thurst is a ridge of limestone hills running north and south through a very 
beautiful well-wooded country admirably ada]>ted for grazing. It may hero 
be remarked that this ridge runs on a meridional lino to a great distance, 
perhaps the whole extent of New South Wales, as it was observed in three 
distinct places lying exactly north and south of each other, the extremes 
of which were 200 miles apart. It also appeared that this meridional dis¬ 
tribution was not confined to the geology of the country, but was equally 
noticeable in the trees and shrubberies, the same species and the same kind 
of grouping into clumps, or thickets, being constantly observed to take 
place on the same meridian, and to differ on different meridians. On reach¬ 
ing the point of the Lachlan river, where it becomes navigable, the coun¬ 
try assumed the appearance ''f a perfect level, and the soil seemed poor, 
^cupt on the banks, which were high and steep, and on which alone large 
110,68 were found growing. The width of the river was hero from 30 to 
40 yards. The country was evidently subject to inundations ; and as the 
travellers proceeded they found the grass in some places nearly breast high, 
coarse, thick, and so entangled as to be .almost impenetrable; in others 
were extensive swamps, interspersed with dwarf-box and gum-trees ; swans 
and other water fowl were in great abundance. The navigation of the 
river was frequently interrupted by fallen trees, and so winding was its 
course, that the distance by water was nearly three times that by land. It 
was however found to be rich in excellent fish. On the 11th of May, the 
party had reached a spot of the dead level through which the river flowed, 
whereat appeared to lose itself in a multitude of branches among marshy 
flats ; and where a rise of 4 feet would have been sufficient to sweep them 
all away, since there was not within sight the smallest eminence to retreat 
to. Lieutenant Oxley, therefore, determined to strike off to the S.W'. 
for Capo Northumberland, knowing that if any river emptied itself into 
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Bass’s strait, bfttween Spencer’s gulf nnd Cape Otway, that course would 
intersect it; and that, if th^ Lachlan united ifhelf into one stream beyond 
' the marshes, he would" thus ha most likely to fall in with it. The party 
accordingly commenced their journey, and at the end of five weeks came 
again, unexpectedly, upon the banks of the Lachlan, much diminished in 
sizf, but still running in a tolerably brisk stream to the westward. ’The 
country over which they had travelled to gain this part of the river, was 
of the most miserable description ; and the sufferings of the party fr<^ 
fatigue and want of water were very great. In some places they fitf'fa 
with a little "grass in patches, just' sufficient to keep their cattle alive, but 
this was of rare occurrence. “ It is impossible, ’ says Mr Oxley, “ to 
imagine a, more desolate region; and the uncertainty we are in, whilst tra¬ 
versing it, of finding waters adds to the melancholy feelings which the 
silence and solitude ,of such wastes are calculated to inspire.” As the 
party" advanced to the N.W. they came to a low range of stony hills, 
equally barren with the sandy deserts which they had passed; these, how¬ 
ever, abounded with degs, whose bowlings were incessant by day as well 
as by night. As there was no appearance of any kind of game, it was 
concluded that the principal sustenance of these wild animals must be rats, 
which had undermined the whole country. On the 23d June the appear¬ 
ance of a flock of large kangaroos, of emus and bustards, and the change 
of the soil from loose sand to stiff tenacious clay, bearing evident marks 
of occasional inundations, left little doubt on the minds of the party that 
a river would be met with at no great distance; and accordingly they all 
at once found themselves upon the banks of the Lachlan, the course of 
which they now determined to follow. The face of the country continued 
to present a dead level on all sides, and in the neighbourhood of the river 
was full of bogs qpd swamps.. “ We seemed,” says Mr. Oxley, “ the sole 
living creatures in those vast deserts.” There was no object to relieve the 
eye but a few scattered bushes, and occasionally some dwarf box-trees, the 
view being as boundless as the ocean. 

Our travellers, however, still proceeded down the stream till, on the 
7th July, it became evident that the channel was the bed only of a lagoon, 
the current being now imperceptible, and the waters and morasses so in¬ 
tercepting each other as to render all farther progress impossible. The 
water was muddy, and the odour arising from the banks and marshy 
ground offensive in the extreme. Mr Oxley 'determined to return, con¬ 
cluding, rather summarily we conceive, that the interior of this vast coun¬ 
try was a marsh, and uninhabitable. “ Perhaps,” he adds, there is no 
river, the history of which is known, that presents so remarkable a ter¬ 
mination as the present: its course in a straight line from its source to its 
termination exceeds 500 mi1e8,.and including its windings, it may fairiy be 
calculated to run at least 1,200 miles ; during all which passage, through 
such a vast extent of country, tt‘ does not receive a single stream m addi¬ 
tion to what it derives from its sources in the eastern mountains.” 

Paterson's River, in lat. 32J“, may be considered as the northern boun¬ 
dary of the districts over which the British population is at present spread. 
Settii^ out from this point, Mr Cunningham travelled 300 miles north¬ 
ward to the parallel of 28°, keeping always on the west side of the moun¬ 
tains, and generally at the distance of about 150 miles from the coast. 
The first tract he crossed on his way north was the extensive flats called 
Liverpool Plains, which were discovered some years ago, and were found 
quite parched, “hardly any rain hayng fallen for 15 months.” Beyond 
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this he found some tracts of good soil, but the country, taken generally, is 
of the same description with that previousW known, the only fertUe land 
consisting of a stripe extending along the^bCck of the chain of tnountaini^ 
which clianges graduall}^ into barren plainr as we proceed inwards, and 
terminates in all probability in a great lake, bordered by wide spread 
marshes. A grander country can hardly be conceived than what presents 
itself to the westward of the dividing range, nearest the coast line, ih 28° 
and 29°. Extensive downs, affording the finest pasturage for sheep, with 
the soil formed by the decomposition of whinstone, is the general charac¬ 
ter of the country, while numerous rivulets, all running tothp northward 
and westward, and rich fiats for cultivation, offer every inducement for a 
speedy settlement of tliis country. The elevation of these downs is con¬ 
siderable. Mr Cunningham, having ascertajned by barometrical observa¬ 
tion, that, although not so lofty as the village of Bathurst, they arc as 
much as 1,500 and 1,800 feet above the level of'-the sea; while nWhrpool 
plains, so much farther inland, averages only 000 feet. Mr Cunning¬ 
ham, of course, kept too far inland to* see any thing of the rivers 
Hastings, Logan, or Brisbane ; 20° 6' S. Vas the farthest point he 
penetrated to, and the meridian of 152° E., ^about 70 miles from our 
settlement on the Brisbane. At this point it was judged prudent to 
return, tlie horses having suffered very considerably, owing to the dry¬ 
ness of the season. Throughout the journey, Mr Cunningham only 
fell in with native blacks on four occasions, and as soon as titey saw 
the horses they ran away with the greatest affright. To the W. of 
151° the whole country, with the exception of a few ranges, appears 
to get flatter, and slope off generally to the north and west, which seems 
to confirm the theory of some great inland sea in that direction. In ad¬ 
dition to the discovery of the splendid country at the head of the rivers 
Logan and Brisbane, Mr Cunningham has ascertained the practicability of 
a good road throughout this extensive country. 

Vegelalion.1\ It has been remarked, that in New Holland has never 
yct been found either the majesty of the virgin forests of the new world, 
the variety and elegance of those of Asia, or the delicacy and freshness of 
the woods in the temperate countries of Europe. Vegetation is in general 
dark and sombre,—it resembles the shade of our evergreens or copses. 
Woods of different kinds, adapted lor every useful purpose, have been 
fo-ind; grain succeeds well, and yields a sure and abundant crop. Wheat, 
mAze, oats, and rye, are cultivated, the two former in largest quantity. 
*l'hose parts in which different trials have been made, have rather too wann 
a climate for common barley and oats, though these grains have been found 
to succeed tolerably well on the poorer soils. The skinless barley, or 
Siberian wheat, arrives at great perfection. Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, pease, beans, onions, and all the vegetables grown in 
England, are produced in the English c&lony. The same locality is now 
famed for the goodness and variety of its ffuits; peaches, apricots, nec¬ 
tarines, oranges, lemons, guavas, loquets, cherries, walnuts, almonds, grapes, 
pears, pomegranates, and melons, attain the highest maturity in the open 
air j and the pine-apple may be reared with a common forcing glass. The 
peacl^ is the most abundant, and the most useful of the fruits. It is 
given, as in America, for feeding the hogs, and is fermented into cyder. 
From the great extent of terrestrial latitude through which this country 
passes, we must conclude that those parts which lie nearer the tropic and 
the equator are capable of yielding products suited to the torrid zone, as 
VI. » y 
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soon as fair*experiments are made ; and that those, on the contrary, which 
hare a,higher southern iatitudf, will exhibit the vegetation of colder conn - 
i,aes. Accordingly the island of Van Diemen has been found to produce 
apples, goosebernes, and some other fruits, in grater perfection than the 
coibnial settlement of Por^ Jaclcaon. Forest timber, brushwood, and 
grass, are not formed into xones, according to their elevation, as in conn* 
tries hf more uniform surface and severe climate. It is the soil chiefly 
that determines the native vegetation of Australia; and as that is contj^ 
nnally varying with the form and the exposure of the surface, the natifiB ’ 
pastures coiye much nearer to landscape gardening than any thing that is 
met with in almost any other country. There is a grove here, a lawn 
.there, a shrubbeiy in another place, and in another«till a natural wall of 
the light coloured stone app^rs at the openings of the foliage, as if it 
were part of the enclosure of a garden. Sometimes these are all upon so 
small a<6ca1e, that they' would suit a labourer’s cottage; at others, they 
would answer for a villa ;< and sometimes there is a vast extent, with a few 
clamps and scattered trees, as a domain ample enough for the most splen¬ 
did palace. On the elevated cohntry to the N.E. of Bathurst, and that 
for a very considerable extent, a stranger would find some difficulty in per¬ 
suading himself that he was in a country, not only which the hand of man 
bad not touched to improve it, bat where there was not one fixed and 
hardly even a wandering inhabitant. These delightful regions lie under 
the disadvantage of being approached with difficulty; but to those who 
would be content with the produce of a fertile soil, and in the enjoyment 
of a genial climate, in their own locality, few places are more inviting than 
this. Such is the general aspect of the unimproved country upon the 
eastern coast of New Holland. 

“ There is something,” says a Quarterly Reviewer, “ so sti-angely differ¬ 
ent in tlie physical constitution of Australia from that of every other part 
of the world,—we meet with so many whimsical deviations, on the two 
islands of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, from the ordinary rules 
and operations of nature in the animal and vegetable parts of the creation, 
that he must be a dull traveller indeed who does not glean something new 
and amusing from these regions which are yet so imperfectly known to us. 
We might produce a host of instances in illustiution of this anomalous 
character: Thus, we have in one or other, or both of these colonies, 
birds without wings as large as deer, their bodies'covered with hair instead 
of feathers,—^beasts with the beaks of birds,—swans that are black, and 
eagles white. Here, too, we find the ferns, nettles, and even grasses, 
growing to the size and shape of trees,—^rivers running from the sea, and 
lost in interior swamps,—trees that are ever green in spite of frost or snow, 
—extensive pledns on which, as one writer tells us, one tree, one soil, one 
water, and one description of bird, fish, or animal, prevails alike for ten 
miles and for one hundred.” Thb is New Holland, says Field, where it 
is summer with us when it is winter in Europe, and vice versa; where the 
barometer rises before bad weather, and falls before good; where the north 
is the hot wind, and the south the cold; where the humblest house is fitted 
up with cedar { where the fields are fenced with mahogany, and myrtle- 
trees are burnt for fire-wood; where the kangaroo, an animal between the 
equirrel and the deer, has five claws on its fore-paws, and three talons on 
its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops on its tail; where the mole lays 
eggs, and has a duck’s bill; where there is a bird with a broom in its 
mouth instead of a tongue; where ^ore is a fish, one-half belonging to 
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the genus raia, and the other to that of sqmlas; whei'e the pears are made 
of wood with the stalk M the broader endt; and where the cherry grows 
with the stone on the outside. Captain ,Hunter describes birds with tlm 
head, form, and plumage of the parrot, and' the long slender legs of the 
Bea>gall; and others with the legs and feet oi a parrot, the head and deck 
made and coloured like the common sea-gull, and the wings and tail of a 
hawk. He also states himself to have seen trees bearing three dRFerent 
kinds of leaves, and to have found others bearing the leaf of the gum-tree, 
tvitfa the gum exuding, and covered with bark of a different kind. 

Mineralogij.'\ Coal has been foutdl both to the east and west of the 
Blue Mountains. On the E. coast it has been traced more than 100 miles 
to the N. It can btf purchased at Sydney at 20r. per ton; but is not ge¬ 
nerally used, as wood is still very abundant and cheaper. Tron seems to 
be plentifully diffused, particularly on the shores of the gulf of Carpentaria; 
but English iron can still be furnished so cheap■■a*s to preclude tifc liecessi- 
ty of working the native stores of this metal. Copper and lead have been 
also traced. Limestone exists, but has ifot yefa been found in any great 
quantity. Rock crystals, garnets, and! 'agate# have been found in Austra¬ 
lia, but noi.e of the more precious gems. ^ 

Native Inhabilanls.~\ “ New South Wales,” say Malte Brun and his 
EnglisB editor, “ seems to offer at least threemative varieties of inhabitants, 
all belonging to the race of Oceanian negroes. In the neighbourhood of 
Glasshouse Bay, the savages have large heads, which in shape resemble 
those of the onrang-outang. Their very limited intellects, their hairy 
bodies, and habitual agility in climbing trees, seem- to bring them near 
the monkey character. To the south-west of the English colony, tribes 
have been found which speak a distinct language, and have hardier consti¬ 
tutions than those in the immediate vicinity of tha^ colony. The latter 
are the only race that is well known to us. Perhaps no people in the 
world has made less progress towards civilization. They are simply di¬ 
vided into families or tribes, each of which is distinguished by adding the 
syllable gal to the name of its place of residence, llie south shore at 
Botany Bay is called Gwea, and the tribe that lives in it Gmea-gal. The 
features of the women are not altogether unpleasant. A black thick beard, 
and pieces of bone stuck in the cartilages of the nose, give the men a dis¬ 
gusting appearance, and the fetid odour of their bodies, from the fish oil 
ith which they habitually anoint themselves, to obviate the supposed 
noxious agency of the air, and the bites of musquitoes. They paint them¬ 
selves with white or red figures. The women are distinguished by the 
want of two joints of the little finger of the left band. This practice of 
amputation, together with that of extracting one or two teeth of the boys 
at an early period, are thought by some to be intended for the purpose of 
inuring tliem to suffer pain with fortit]fde. Their eye-sight is uncommonly 
acute. Some of them are almost as black in complexion as the African 
negroes ; others are copper-coloured : their hair is generally long, and not 
woolly like that of the Africans. There must, however, be exceptions to 
this rule, if the print of a native, called Cobamn Wogy, given by Mr Dixon, 
is correct, which we have no reason to doubt. They have flattened or 
aqrAline noses, wide nostrils, hollow eyes, thick eyebrows, thick lips, larger 
mouths than any other people, and white regular teeth. Their arms, legs, 
and thighs, are extremely lean, probably in consequence of the indifferent 
quality of their diet. Those on tbe sea-coast live on fish : a few live in 
the woods onnuch animals as thep can catch, and climb the trees to eat 
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the honey contained in them, or to catch flying sqnirCels and opossums. 
Their bnts are rudely constructed of the bark rf trees, in the shape of 
Kins. The fira is placed, at the pntrance, and the interior is full of smoke 
and dirt. There they sleep promiscuously, in so far as their hostilides and 
frequent assassinations will Slow. It is only in the fabrication and use of 
their weapons that we .perceive any proofs of intelligence. With the aid 
of a rfooden rest they throw their^ javelins with such dexterity as to be 
sometimes formidable to Europeans. They kill fish with a kind of fork; 
The women also fish with lines made of the inner bark of some trees, and 
hooks made pf the shell of the pearl Oyster, filed to the requisite form with 
a stone. Some of them catch kangaroos in snares. Caterpillars and 
woirns also constitute part of their food. Their canees are made of the 
bark o&trees* fixed on wooden,frames. Nothing can equal the brutality 
of these tribes in their treatment of the weaker sex. In order to obtain a 
womaif id marriage, a mair lies in wait fin- her in some place of retreat, 
knocks her down with a bludgeon or wooden sword ; and, while she is yet 
besmeared with blood, takes her'to his own home, where the nuptial cere¬ 
mony is completed in a manher toA shocking to be described. Polygamy 
is very generally practised. , Both sexes go naked, and have no feelings of 
shame. One tribe, which is strong and numerous, maintains the singular 
privilege of extracting a tooth from all the youths belonging to another; 
this being the only mark of superiority on the one side, and homage on the 
other. This tribute of the teeth is exacted every four years, and is repre¬ 
sented, in a number of engi-avings published by Mr Collins, as a singular 
feature of savage life. In some parts of these plates we see the figure and 
character of man degiaded by being placed on all four, and furnished with 
an artificial tail, as if the dog or the kangaroo were his superior. In other 
parts, the custom now mentioned seems to be a sort of initiation to physi¬ 
cal pain and the hardships of war. They have very faint notions of a fu¬ 
ture state, believing that at death they shall -either roam through the 
regions of the air like cuckatoos, or return to the clouds from which they 
originally came—a strange notion, common to them with the Alfoors in 
the island of Ceram. These poor savages are also enslaved by superati- 
tion; believing in magic, sorcery, and ghosts. The last may probably 
owe their rise to the disturbed sleep and the habitual terrors of their miser¬ 
able lives. They employ charms against thunder and lightning; and pre¬ 
tend to foresee fhture events by the meteors called falling stars. When 
children die, they bury them; but the bodies of warriors who are past the 
meridian of life are burned: and their graves are distinguished by rude 
monuments. If a woman dies while suckling an infant, the latter is buried 
alive ill its mother’s grave. Yet these barbanans ai-e seen crying over the 
grave of a child or a fiiend. Their eyes, humanixed by the tears of affec¬ 
tion, are then turned up to heaven. They show some respect for old men, 
and do not labour under that irresistible propensity to theft which charac¬ 
terizes the islanders of Polynesia. Mr Collins has given us a short voca¬ 
bulary of their language. It is bold, harmonious, and expressive, and has 
no resemblance to any other known language. But in different parts of 
the country, the languages seem to differ as much from one another as 
from those of the rest of the world.” ^ 

The native blacks of New South Wales found along the coast, are a 
wretched race of human beings. They lie and live among the bushes like 
the beasts of the field, and seldom irliabit the same spot above once. They 
erect no hut to repose in during the night; only collect a few brauidiea of 
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trees, which they fix in the ground, to shelter them on one side Jrom the 
influence of the wind; on t^ other they kindle a fire. Mimosa gam, fern 
roots, fish, snakes, opossums, bandecoots, andl kangaroos, some of w^iich 
they spear only with diflScujty, form their colnmon food. The very limited 
means of subsistence which the country.naAirally*aiford8, necessitates them 
to travel over a great extent of surface in quest of food, which almost pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of a permanent abode. Mr Oxley, on reaching the 
point where the Lachlan river becomes navigable, fell in with a consider¬ 
able number of natives, who flocked down to the opposite side and swam 
across, with their galengars or stone-hatchets in their bands, which, on 
landing, they laid at the feet of the* strangers. They were stout, well- 
featured, and manly in their appearance, with long black beards. The 
words used by these people had not the Ten\,otest resemblance to those 
used by the natives of the coast for expressing the same Objects, thou^^i at 
so short a distance from each other. • Seven days after they fell iftawith 
another party, who came up boldly to them ; they jvere clothed in cloaks 
made of the skins of the opossum, with theii>hair bpuud up in nets neatly 
worked; their faces'were daubed with a red and vellow pigment; and the 
front teeth of the upper jaw were wanting in all. { The party met too with 
a tumulus or grave, apparently of recent construcfton: it was a cone about 
5 feet highs surrounded by semicircular seats. On opening it, the earth 
to the depth of about four fee{ was found to be supported by three or four 
layers of wood, beneath which were several sheets of bark on a bed of dry 
grass and leaves, in a state of perfect preservation; and, under all, the 
body, with the face downwards, and the head to the east, the feet bent 
quite back, and the arms between the thighs. The body was wrapped in 
a number of opossum skins, and the head enveloped in the net usually 
worn by the natives. Two cypress trees at a little distance had been 
barked on the sides next the tumulus, and some curious ‘characters deeply 
cut into them. 

Scltlers.'j The total colonial population of New South Wales may 
now be 50,000 souls. Of this population about one-half consists of con¬ 
victs in a state of servitude, and a fifth more of emancipated convicts, and 
of the remaining 12,000, nearly one-half may have been born in the coun¬ 
try. <">1 the chaiacter of the colony-bom population there are but few 
data for judging. In physical respects tnere appears to be a slight «h“te- 
riora.-on ; they grow up more -apidly than in England, and begin to decay 
swner. Servants are scarce, and not generally trust-worthy. If they bo 
convicts (many of whom have the privilege of hiring themselves,) no cre¬ 
dence can be given to their professions of honesty; if they bo free, they 
are drunkards, impertinent, and they always insolently demand the must 
enormous rvages. It is a curious fact, that dress among the ladies in Syd¬ 
ney is more gaudy than even among the most fashionable ladies in this 
country. This may, perhaps, be attribnfhd to the easy means of inter¬ 
course which subsist between this place, China, and the Indies; but the 
proudest apparel that an English lady can wear at Sydney is a Manchester 
printed cotton, or a British chintz. . Of the encouragement which the in- 
<iustriotts mechanic would meet with in New South Wales, some idea may 
be fonq^d from the following extract from Mr Atkinson’s recently pub¬ 
lished account of that colony. “ The wages of free mechanics are in ge- 
I neral very high; the greater part of the best workmen find employment in 
the towns, and cannot be tempted into the country unless very great wages 
are offered them the daily pay of good carpentere, bricklayers, and others 
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of the most osefnl description of tradesmen, is from 8*. to lOi. per day. 
Mojit persons, however, who have any buildings to erect, endeavour to get 
it performed by contract, ekher by the piece or by admeasurement. The 
generality of the mechanics are a drunken disjolute set of people, and a 
'continual source of trouRle and vexation to those who are under the neces¬ 
sity of employing them. Blacksmith’s work, in making new articles, is 
usbally performed by the lb., the employer finding iron, and the smith re¬ 
turning 90 lb. of worked for efery 100 lb. of bar or other iron delivered 
to him; the charge for workmanship is generally 4d. per lb. Wheelwright’s 
work is performed by the job or fiiece, much as in England. Some per¬ 
sons who have large establishments,' and a considerable quantity of land 
under cultivation, keep a blacksmith and wheelwright of their own con- 
staq^tly employed upon thpir farms; various.agreements are made with 
these men; sometimes they are hired by the year, sometimes by the week, 
and" sometimes ai’e pdid by the job for the work they peiform, and in some 
few cases they are comrict servants. It is usual to allow men of this de¬ 
scription, and other tyadesmen employed upon farms, if they have any 
spare time after they hare done the work required by their employer, to 
execute any jobs that ms.y be brought to them by any of the settlers in 
the neighbourhood; thistplan is attended with advantage both to the men 
and the community at la^e ; and provided the men, if conviets, are not 
allowed to go away from the farm for the pyrpose, is productive of injury 
to no one.” 

For the information of persons proceeding to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land as settlers, it has been deemed expedient to prepare 
the following summary of the rales which his majesty’s government have 
thought fit to lay down for regulating the grants of land in those colonies : 

I. A division of the whole territory into counties, hundreds, and parishes, is in pro¬ 
gress. When that division shall be completed, each parish will comprise an area of 
about twenty-five miles; a valuation will be made of the lands throughout the colony, 
and an average price will be struck for each parish. 

S. All the lauds in the colony not hitherto granted, and not appropriated for public 
purposes, will be put up to sale at the average price thus fixed. 

All persons proposing to purchase lands, must transmit a written application to 
the governor, in a certain prescribed form, which will he delivered at the surveyor 
general's ofiice, to all parties applying, on payment of a fee of two shillings and 
sixpence. 

4. All correspondence with the local government respecting grants of laud must take 
place through the same office. 

5. The pnrchaee-money to be paid by four quarterly instalments. A discount of 
ten per cent, will be allowed for ready money payments. 

0. On payment of the money, a grant will be made in fee-simple to the purchaser, 
at the nominal quitrent of a peppercorn. 

7. The largest quantity of land which will be sold to any individual is 9,600 acres. 
The lands wUl generally be put up to sale in lots of three square miles, or 1 ,%0 acres. 
I’eiiions wishing to make more extensive purchases must apply to the secretary of state 
in writing, with full explanation of their object and means. 

8. Any purchaser wh(k within ten years after his purchase, shall, by the employment 
and maintenance of Gonvicts, have rdieved the public from a charge equal to ten times 

' the amount of the purchase money, will have the purchase money returned, but with¬ 
out interest. It will be computed that for eacli convict employed, and wholly mun- 
^ tained, by the purchaser, for twelve months, L>. 16 have been saved to the public. 

9. Lands may also be obtained without immediate purchase, but upon different con¬ 
ditions. 

10 Persons desirous to become grantees without immediate purchase, will make their 
application to the governor in writing, in a prescribed form, copies of which are to be 
oDMined at the surveyor general's office, on payment of two shillings and sixpence. 

II. The largest grant that will be made to any fresh settler without purchase, is 
S,660 acres, smallest S90 acres. 

19. No grant is to be made to any person without immediate purchase, unless the 
governor is satisfied that the grantee has the power of expending, In the cultivation of 
the lauds, a capitsd equal to half their estimated value, .f 
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13. A quit-rent of five per cent, per annum upon the value of each grant of land, ns 

estimated in the survey, will be levied on all such grants ; but such quit-rent will not 
commence to be levied until th# expiration of the fifst seven years next succeiuling 
the issue of such grant. At the expiration of the alli>ve-inentioned seven years, the 
grantee will become possessed, in fee simple, of the ^rant, subject to tbe payment of 
the quit-rent-~or be will be entiHed to riAleem sucl| quft-uent, if he prefer that alter¬ 
native. • 

14. The quit-rent will always be redeemable at 180 years’ purchase; the power of 

ruch redemption commencing at the termination of the first seven years, when such 
quit-rent is first levied. ^ 

15. Bvery grantee without purchase must, at the expiration of the before-mentioned 
term of seven years, prove to the satisfaction of the surveyor general that he has ex¬ 
pended, in the cultivation and improvenicnt of his land, a capital equal to half its 
value, as that value was estimated at the time of* his grant. On failure of $ucli proof, 
the land will be forfeited to the crown. • 

10. In the redemption of his quit-rent, the gnintee will have credit for one-fifth 
part of the sums, which he i!)ay liuve saved to his m:ijesty’s government by the em¬ 
ployment and maintenance of convicts, and for the puqj>ose of making this*allow|^iic«*, 
It will be calculated that the government has saved L. 10 for each rt>iivlct cinntnyeTl by 
the grantee ; and wholly maintained at hisjBxpcnse on his h^id, J'oe one who|o year. 
In the case of such grantees as may not have an opportunit;^af obtaining convict,•and 
thereby reducing the amount of their quit-rent lit the manngr laid down in this clauHe, 
every such grantee, ui>on showing an expenditure oflcnpital on his land to tlie ninount 
of five times the estimated value of that land at the time of«its being granted to him, 
will be entitled, at the expiration of seven years frfiin the time of such grant, to claim 
a reduction of one-half of his annual quit*i*ent, \^ether f<p the purpose of annual pay¬ 
ment or redemption. t 

17. No additif iial grant of land will be made to any pemon, who has not proved, as 
iMt mentionM, the necessary expenditure of capital,* on^lie lands already granted to 
him, and that he has sufficient capital in hand to enable him to cultivate to advatitiq^e 
the additional grant for which he iqiplics. 

18. Persons receiving a second grant of land, without purchase, will become liable 
to pay a quit-rent upon the lands comprised in suc.h second grant, immediately from 
the date of it; but any grnr'tcc, who can show an expenditure of capital upon his first 
grant, to the amount of five times the estimated value of that grant at the time ol* its 
being made to him, will be entitled to a further gi'ntit, at the rate of per cent, on 
the estimated viUue of such grant, on proving that he has sufficient capital still in hand 
to cultivate to advantage the additional grant. 

19. The same regulation will apply to purchasers of land, who ipay makRappIicailoii 
for a second purchase, and who (»n show that they have laid out capital upon such 
land, to five times the amount of its value. In such a case, half the estimated value of 
the new land will be remitted. 

20. Persons desiums to receive grants of land, without ymrehase, on terms different 
from those above stated, must lay before the secretary of state a full explanation, in 
writing, of iue circumstances which they may conceive to exempt them from the fair 
operation of these general rules. 

Colonial Office, .Uowuing-street, April 1826. 

Govcrmneni,~\ New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are under 
the control of governors; the governor of the former being governor-gene¬ 
ral, f Jt the latter having the power of acting independently in his absence. 
BkIi of the governors is assisted by a legislative council of 7 persons, 
chiefly, it is believed, composed of the principal stipendiaries of the go¬ 
vernment. The governors are appointed by the crown, and the councils, 
in the first instance, by the crown also; but the blanks are unfortunately 
allowed to be filled up by thf governors. There are separate courts of 
law and equity for New South Wales aq^l Hobert Town. The rove;mo 
is about £25,000. For the education of the poor there are a good many 
schools, the teachers of which are paid out of the public funds. Australia, 
in matters ecclesiastical, is under the bishop of Calcutta. The establish¬ 
ment consists of 12 clergymen, under the superintendance of an arch¬ 
deacon. A college has recently been founded at Sydney. 

Top^raphy.~^ New South Wales is divided into the following pro¬ 
vinces : 


Cumberland, 

Camden, 

Argyle, 


Roxburgh, 

Londonderry, 

Durham, 
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Westmoreland, Ayr, 

Northumberland, Cambridge. 

Cui&berland extends aboutt50 miles along the coast from the mouth of 
the Hawkesbury to the coml \;liffs, southward of Botany Bay. It contains 
the capital of the settlement. Camden lies to'^the S. of Cumberland, and 
presents in most parts a rich vegetation. Argyle lies to the S.W. of Cam* 
dea, upon the Wolandelly and Napean rivers. Westmoreland occupies 
the eastern slope of the Blue mountains. Northumberland stretches along 
the coast from Broken bay to Hunter’s river, and indefinitely into the 
interior. D;arham extends from tjie last-mentioned river to Manning livery 
in latitude 33“. Ayr is the name giwn to the country on Port Macqnarrie 
and the banks of the Hasting’s river. Londoqjleny lies to the W. of 
Westmoreland. Roxburgh lies to the N.E. of Londonderry, Cambridge 
is siluated to the*westward of Ayr, and is nearly enclosed by mountains. 

Xqvn of Sidney .• Sidney, the capital and seat of government of this 
remarkable colony, is in SS** 55' of S. lat., and 151° 25' of E. long., about 
7 miles from the entrance of ^he bay called the heads of Port Jackson. It 
stands principally on tivia necka of land, along which the water is in ge¬ 
neral of sufficient depth to uHow'-vessels of the largest burden to approach 
to the side of the rocks. A In the first instance all the houses were built 
according to the wishes 55 individuals, without any plan, so that the older 
part of it, called the Rocks, is quite in'egular. But by the arrangements 
of governor Macquarrie, a perfect regularity has been established in most 
of the streets. It contmns about 7,(J00 inhabitants, but is diffused over a 
proportionably large space. The houses are in general small, and each 
has a garden adjoining to it. It contains many public buildings, and a 
few private houses, built by successful tradei's, which give it the character 
of a rising metropolis. 

ParamattaT] 'At the head of the harbour of Port Jackson, fifteen miles 
from Sidney, is another town called Paramatta, to which the river, for 
the last eight miles, is only navigable for boats of 15 tons burden. This 
town consists chiefly of one street, a mile long. Though inferior to Syd¬ 
ney in the style of buildings, it contains some good ones, which, with the 
church, the government house, the new orphan house, and some villas, 
give it a respectable appearance. The population is estimated at 1,200. 
Two annual fairs are held here. It contains some excellent public insti¬ 
tutions, one of the most interesting of which is s school for the education 
and civilization of the aborigines of the country, founded five years ago. 
It has produced some pleasing and promising effects, and the children dis¬ 
cover not the least deficiency in mental capacity. 

fVinJsor.l Further from the sea, and about 35 miles from Sydney, is 
the town of Windsor, situated on one of the tributaries of the large navi¬ 
gable river Hawkesbury; which falls into the sea at Broken bay, to the 
north of Port Jackson. It stands on a hill about 100 feet above the level 
of the sea. The buildings here, as at Paramatta, are, in general, weather- 
boarded without, and laffied and plastered within. It contains a church, 
a government house, hospital, barracks, court-house, store-house, and jail. 
It contains a more splendid inn than any other in the colony. Its popula¬ 
tion is about 600 souls, consisting chiefly of settlers, who have farms in 
the neighbourhood, with a few inferior traders and mechanics. ‘ 

Settlement of Western Port.'] This settlement was founded in 1826, 
by Captmns Wright and Wetberall, who describe it as the most eligible site 
for a settlement on Bass’s straits, and indeed the only one possessing the 
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rcqaisitc advantages—good anchorsige, fresli water, and ricli^opeu forest 
and meadow-land, in its itnmcdiato neighbourhood. All the ground to the 
W. of a line passing from Bass’s river, dqe’N., to tlie eastern arm/of tliiS 
port, including about 3>miles square, i^ of excellent quality, "Md well- 
watered by lagoons and small streams. On the N. shore of this square, 2 
miles E. of Kangaroo point, the settlement is established. The harbour 
(Western Port) is easy of access, and has no hidden danger ; and has no less 
than 7 fathoms water in mid-chanqel to the anchorage, which is safe and 
commodious, with good holding-grobnd, well sheltered from every wind, and 
capable of containing any number of ships in the most perfect security. 
The tides are rapid, and rise from 8 to 11 feet, being influenced by the pre¬ 
vailing winds in the stfaits. The eastern passage (to the anchorage) is nar¬ 
row and intricate, a reef of rocks extending nearly half-way across from 
Philip island, and the opposite shore lined with breakers. It is well 
adapted for a fishing station, and, with the prevailing westerly 'winds, 
would afford egress to small vessels bound to the^astward; but, under any 
other circumstances, would not be safe to httempt. There is abu^ance of 
fi-esh water on this part of the island. ^Tlie mlin land, from the point op¬ 
posite the easte.most extremity of Philip islanil to Bass’s riv<ir, is hilly, of 
moderate elevation, thinly-timbered, the soil /ich, and well-clothed with 
luxuriant grass ; but, from the broken nature of the ground, fit only for 
grazing. Bass’s river caniwt be approached, even by boats, at low water, 
owing to the extensive mud-banks which surround its entrance. It is ex¬ 
tremely winding in its course, and salt for 5 or 6 miles up, where it is met 
by a fresh-water rivulet taking its rise from an adjoining swamp. The 
land, on the right hand, as you enter Bass’s river, appears to be a salt wa¬ 
ter swamp, interspersed witli a few elevated patches of rich meadow, and 
occasional rows of the tea-tree. Salt water ponds arc also numerous, and 
appear to extend to the foot of the range of hills running from the point of 
the main-land formed from the eastern passage of the strait. About 3 
miles from the entrance of the river, on the left, the river rises gradually, and 
assumes the most beautiful appearance. The trees are dispersed in clumps 
over an extensive plain of rich meadows. The timber consists of the gum- 
tree, apple, mimosa, tea-tree, and honeysuckle, and, excepting the latter, is 
generally of an inferior quality. The range of the thermometer, on board 
ship, from 64° to 82°, attaining the latter height only during the hot 
northerly winds. When the thermometer has fallen to 67°, the average 
Jioight at noon has been 75", and the barometer 30. 22. inches. The na¬ 
tives appear numerous. Kangaroos are in great abundance, herding toge¬ 
ther like deer. Black swans, ducks, and teal, are also numerous. Fish 
are not abundant, owing to the number of sharks, dog-fish, and sting-rays. 
The sorts generally caught are mullet, whiting, sword-fish, and, in one in¬ 
stance, a snapper. Gulls, pelicans, cranes, and the other varieties of sea- 
fowl, frequent the shores and lagoons. 

Topographical Tal)le.~\ The following table of the principal stations in 
our colony of New South Wales, and of their respective distances from 
Sidney, in English miles, is taken from an ofiicial document published at 
Sidney on the 9th of May, 1829 :— 

Kamos of Towns and Distance 

Stations. Particular Situation. ^ from 

Appin, At the King's Falls, where the lUawariii County. Sidney. 

road crosses the George river, Cumberluad, 45 

Arthur’s Loiijh, \t the Wollendilly, near Kden Fores*, Aroylc, KMl 

li.iteman Bay, t On tlie S. coast, St Vincent, 1(55 
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Niiincs of TuN'^s and 
fiitatious. 

t^thurA Flagataif, 
iJlack 

t 

Bonnum P«uk, 


Botany Bay, 
BulUs Mountain, 
('ampbell Town, 
Campbell lUvcj*, 
C'ape Banksj 


Parlii'ular Situation. 

• 

Town of Bathfirst, 

A pointTon the tt>ast, near Geir^fong, at tbc 
itort.horu extreipity of tlie bay which 
the Shouf I laveii liver dischargos itself, 

A remarkable point of the perpemiicnlar 
mountain which terinhiates the Burrago- 
rang, 

Themostelevatcdfiointof Cape Solander, 


The northern extremity #f Botany Bay, 


Car^och^ly]^lount^in, Between the coast and Shoal Haven, 


Between Sugar>loaf Point and (Jape Hftwke, 
riawarr.i, 

Ofi the WoUei^diny, 

In the neighbourhood of Appin, 

Near tll»rsource of the N*«ittai J’iver, 

On the |lunter river. 

Near the hea«l <d' the Beltibula, 20 miles S. 
W. fr«in Batiturst 


Klisabeth Point, 

F.ve Isli^nds, • 

Goulbuni, 
lUawarra Lake, 

.Teilore Niff, 

Jeery’s Plains, 

King’s Plains, 

Liverpoo^^*ft^wn, 

Macejuarrie Lake, 

Manning river, 

Mohmgolo, 

Blount Harris, 

Fingall Cape, 

North Point 
The Oaks, 

Parramatta, 

Paterson’s Plains, 

Pitt Town, 

Platter Island, 

Port Stephens, 

Uichmond Town, 

Spring wood, 

Stonequarry Creek, 

Strathallan, 

Sugar-loaf Point, 

Swan Lake, 

Uiladulla, 

AVayo Mountain, 

Wellington Valley, 

White’s Creek, 

Windsor Town, 

WoiowolarMountain, S.W. from Lake Bathurst, 


S. point of^eid’s AlNstake, 

T<» Johii’sPsland at its einho(knre. 
Molongol^river, S. of Lake (ieorge, 
Near the gemination of the Macqiiarrte, 
To the northern extremity, 

Of P<n't Jackson, » 

At Verieberri creek, 

On the Paterson’s river, 

To the N. of Bateman Bay, 


On the Wollondilly, 

W. from l*oi*t Steplien, 

Near the St George, 

Near Pegas, on the Wollendilly, 

Oil the road to Goulburn, 


Di9tAnc« 


fnmi. 

County. 

Sidni'v. 

Bathurst, 

iSl! 

i 

CambJen, 

83 

Cambilcn, 

7(i 

(JiiinbeiiHiul, 

18 

Cambden, 

85 

(jtmbcrlaiid, 

S2 

W estmoreland, 

131 

Cumbcrlaud, 

11 

iSt Vincent, 

18.5 


222 

(-ambilen, 

63 

Argyir, 

121 

Cambden, 

70 

Cambden, 

70 

Northumberland,122 

Bathurst, 

117 

Cumberland, 

20 

Northumberland, 10.'i 


225 

Murray, 

BiO 

f 

318 


215 

Cumbei'laiid, 

9 

Cambdioi, 

48 

(Jumberlaud, 

15 

Diirbam, 

1.81. 

(Cumberland, 

31. 

St Vincent, 

1 ;>S 


180 

(Jumboilaiid, 

:i8 

Westmonliuid 

, 4.S 

Catnbilcii, 

'17 

Argyll', 

121 


22 (» 

St Vincent, 

122 

St Vincent, 

136' 

Argyll', 

130 


238 

(Cambden, 

80 

Cumberland, 

3() 

Argylc, 

11-7 


Bathurst and Melville IslandsT] These Islaifds are situated oflF the 
northern coast of New Holland. They were taken possession of by Cap 
tain Breinner, on the 26th of September, 182-1, in the name of Itis 
Britannic majesty. The soil of these islands appears to be excellent, and 
probably capable of producing all the fruits and valuable shrubs of the 
eastern islands. Tiio plants brought from Sidney flourish luxuriantly, and 
several large ponds have been found, near which there is no doubt valuable 
rice-plantations may be made. Amongst the timber, some of which is of 
majestic height, and well calculated for many purposes of human industry, 
were found a species of lignum vitse, the cabbage-palm, and the sago-palm, 
with several others, the names of which are not known. There was also 
a tree which produced a species of cotton, samples of which have been 
sent to England. Some of them produce a gum of remarkable astringent 
quality. On the shores have been found quantities of the sea-slag, desig¬ 
nated Tre Fang, or Beache de la Mer, ao valuable in the China market, but 
not so abundant as is supposed to exist further to the eastward. The climate 
appears to be in every respect as good as any to be found ^tween the tro- 
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pics, the thermometer rarely reaching 88 in the hottest part of the day. 
The aboriginal inhabitarfts are generally above the middle staturt, their 
limbs straight and well-formed, possessing Vonderful elasticity, wh ratiftr 
actively than strongly b«ilt. Their colour is" i\parly black, their ^ir coarse, 
but not woolly, and almost all of them are marked with a kind of tattoo. 
The men are entirely naked; but the females wear a small mat of grass or 
rushes fastened round the body. Their aj'ms are, the spear, which is a slight 
shaft well hardened by fire, and about 10 feet long, and the waddy, a short 
stick, which they throw with wonflerful precision, striking with great cer¬ 
tainty a bird on the top of the tallQ^t (lee. The natives of thi»part of New 
Holland resemble those of Now South Wales, but appear to stand a degree 
higher in the gradatdiy scale of the human species. In person they are 
certainly superior, and the covering of the women is.no doubt a step to¬ 
wards a higher degree of civilization. Their notions of a Supreme Being 
and of a future state are evidently less confused and barbarousJ*for on 
Bathurst island there was found the tomb of a n&tive, which, from its sim¬ 
plicity, and the order in which it was l<ept- would not havg^sgraced 
people much farther advanced in intell^tnal i^dowment. It was of an ob¬ 
long shape, open at one end, the remaining siles being railed round with 
small trees about 8 feet in height, many of w/ich were curiously carved 
witii a stone or shell, and surmounted by the waddies of the deceased. The 
earth was raised above the-level, as is usual with Europeans, but this part 
was nut mure than 3 feet long, and at the head stood a piece of canoe and 
a spear, 'rtic sand and bushes were kept clear from around the tomb, and 
nothing could exceed the neatness of the interior of the area. It is quite 
unusual to find this respect for the dead among the natives of Australia. 


CllAl’. II_VAN D1EMKN’.S 1.ANI). 

Tai.s is’ nd lies to the southward of the eastern part of flow Holland. It 
is situated between dO" 45'' and 44° S. lat.; and between 145’ and 148° 
30' E. long. Its form is that a parallelogram. Its length, according to 
the late maps, is 195 geographical miles; its breadth 175 geographical 
mile: . Cape Portland on the N. E., and Cape Grim on the N. W., are 
ne.'’'ly upon the same parallel, and their distance is about 150 miles. 
Sorth-west Cape lies about 80 miles to the E. of Capo Grim; and Cape 
«Pdlar about 20 miles N. of South-west Cape, and nearly S. of Cape Port¬ 
land. Van Diemen’s Land was always supposed to form part of New 
Holland, until Messrs Bass and Flinders ascertained its insularity. These 
navigators describe the strai* which separates the two islands as extremely 
intricate and dangerous, but possessing the highest interest, from the rapid 
succession of objects which arrest the attention, as well as from the pecu¬ 
liarity of its nature. In some places the coral-reefs, scarcely affording 
room for tlie ships to pass, occasionally the furious breakers, caused by the 
swell of the Southern ocean on the outer edge of the reefs, were close 
to the vessels; at others, the eye,’ from the mast-head, was unable to dis¬ 
cover the termination of this tremendous mass of rock. The passage is 
aboigt 600 miles in length, and the water was constantly as smooth as in 
a lake. 

Shores, Bays, i^-c.] 'fhe shores of Van Diemen’s Land are bolder in 
character than those of New Holland. The N. E. shore, near Cape Port¬ 
land, consists Sif a sandy beach, occasionally broken by rocky head-lands. 
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Behind it aife gently rising hills; and over their green slopes the mountains 
of the kiterior rear their lofty knd naked summits. As the entrance of the 
rfrer TVnar is approached the 'country becomes fertile, and continues so 
for a considerable distance, u?est\j>'ard. To the W. of Circular Head — 
a remarkable promontory running 12 miles out into the sea—the shore is 
low and sandy, and the interior covered with heath. Cape Grim is a liigb, 
bold, (lark-coloured clifiT. About '^0 miles to the southward there is a nar¬ 
row inlet, which has not yet been explored, but which is thought to be the 
estuary of a considerable river. About the middle of the W. shore is 
situated Macipiarrie harbour, opening from the N. W. To the S. of this 
the coast is wild and rocky. The S. coast, taking its general outline, is 
the most elevated of any. The rocks at South Captfare remarkably bold. 
About cl6 miles to jhe E. of this cape lies Tf Entrccaslremix’s channel, 
which, passing between the N. end of Bruni island and a peninsula from 
the. mahl island, reaches d considerable"way above Hobart Town, under 
the name of the Derwent.' Cape Pillar is a striking basaltic point. To 
the N. 6\J^irale’s Bay the land'is barren, low, and sandy. 

Mountains.'^ Van Diemtiu’s Lihtd consists of two ridges, with a com¬ 
paratively low country in th'i middle. One ridge appears to stretch in the 
direction of Cape Grim ailil South Cape above 230 miles, dividing the 
streams that run westward from those of the Derwent and the Tamar. 
Snow lies upon one of the peaks of this ridge for some months of the year. 
The most elevated single mountain is Table Mountain, or Mount IVcl- 
lington, whieh rises to about the height of Ben N(>vis, in Scotland, and 
on which snow lies for about three-fourths of the year. It lies to the W. 
of Hobart Town. Near the west coast there arc some conspicuous moun¬ 
tains. 

Rivers.'] The t\ro principal rivers ai'c the Derwent, running to the 
S., and the Tamar, running to the N. The remotest source of the Der¬ 
went is within 50 miles of the N. coast; and that of the Macquarrie, the 
most remote branch of the Tamar, is not 40 miles from the tide-way in 
the Derwent and Coal rivers. I'he country between the Derwent and 
Tamar is elevated, and contains some salt pools. Tlie distance from 
the remotest source of the Derwent to Hobart Town is about 150 
miles, and the river drains an extent of country amounting to nearly 
12,000 square miles. The fresh water which gets the name of the 
Derwent is not the principal branch; the one wViich is as it were the 
main stem of the river is the Ouse, which rises about 40 miles from 
the N. coast. About the parallel of 42° S. there are numerous lakes, 
the largest of which. Lake Arthur, is 15 miles long and 5 broad. The 
Clyde and the Jordan are the other principal branches of the Derwent 
on the E. side. The Macquarr'ie is the largest branch of the Tamar, 
and passes through fine rich grounds. The North Esk and South Esk 
also flow into the Tamar. " • 

Climate.] If the summer-heat in New South Wales be taken at 90°, 
that of Van Diemen’s Land cannot be rated much above 70°. There 
are likewise none 6f those burning winds from the N., to which the 
inhabitants of Sydney are exposed, experienced here. 

Vegetation.] “ The natural trees of this island,” says Malte Brun, 
“are nearly the same with those of New Holland. But no cedar, 
mahogany, or rose-wood has been found here. There is a species of 
oak, called black-wood, which, with the Huon pine, serve as good substi¬ 
tutes for these useful trees. The Huon pine grows in great abundance 
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on the rivers of Macquarrie harbour. The injligenoiis botany is, like that 
of New Holland, exceedin^y scanty in articjes fit for human suatencfnce. 
Labillardierc describes many now plants, ifeiqarkablo for the beauty and 
singularity of their flowerf and foliage. The sands produce a species of 
p/anlago, called Iricnspidatus, which is a good salad, and one of the most 
useful plants that'this island furnishes. In the woods of the interior a new 
species ai Jicoides is found, the fruit of r/hich is eaten by the natives. 
Those useful plants introduced by l*ie British, which are adapted to the 
latitude of the country, grow in great luxuriance. The staple crops are 
wheat and potatoes. Wheat may be considered the chief expbrt of the 
colony; it is sent to Syjjney, tlte Mauritius, and Rio Janeiro. The prin¬ 
cipal corn district is at Port Dalrymple, on the N.E. side of the island, 
lf)0 miles from Hobart Town. Potatoes are'cultivated an the island \vith 
unbounded success ; and all the choicest vegetablijs^ of an English.gavden 
are raised with great facility, and pay uncommonly well for the expense 
and labour of planting. The produce of frpits is equally great: English 
grapes have been sown with abundant suc^ss. 3'fie seed-time is cotnonth 
or six weeks later than in New South Wffles; tlKiugh wheat may be sown 
in November ami reaped in March. \ 

Animali^ I'he native animals arc few and diminutive. The kangaroo, 
oppossum, ami wild cat, are the most numerous. The birds h^ve fine 
plumage. We here find rosselle parrots, black cockatoos, quails, mountain 
and wild ducks, black swans, and a bird resembling the thrush, called the 
wattle-bird. Pheasants, partridges, snipes, and wood-cocks, have been 
imported alive from England for the amusement of the colonists. Captain 
Flinders observed to the W. of Circular Head, a stream of sooty petrels 
from 50 to 80 yards in depth, and 300 yards in breadth, which continued 
.0 pass, without interruption, a full hour and a half, at a'rate little inferior 
to the swiftness of the pigeon! Some, though not all of the poisonous 
serpents found in New Holland, are also seen here. The wasp of Van 
Hiemen’s Land is a smaller but much more splendid insect than the Eng¬ 
lish wasp ; it has four orange coloured wings, and horns and legs of the 
same colour, a i..ird body, and a formidable sting. The rivers abound with 
innllet, jierch, craw-fish, and oysters. 

jtincrals.'] This island produces copper, iron, alum, coal, slate, lime¬ 
stone, asbestos, and basaiiijs, all in great abundance, with the exception of 
copper. It also affords cornelian, rock crystal, idirysolite, jasper, marble, 
3Wd many ,,etrifactions. In the neighbourhood of Launceston there are 
mountains uf iron-ore, which must prove a source of great wealth to the 
island when once it is sufficiently populous. Coal also is met with in ex¬ 
tensive beds, particularly near Macquarrie harbour. 

Population.^ The colonial population of Van Diemen’s Land probably 
amounts to 25,000 souls. In the remo*er settlements the blacks have 
proved themselves very destructive and implacable. 

Commerce.'] The ports of the island of Van Diemen’s Land and of 
New South VVales are declared free ports, and placed on the same footing 
W respects trade with Malta and (lihraltar. The ships of all nations havo 
now unrestricted admission into our harbours on the same fooling as the 
Britisli^those of the United States of America excepted, and this latter 
5xception only so long as their non-intercourse act is unrepealwl. 

liohart Town.'] 'The situation of Hobart 'fown is imposing. It is 
milt a few miles below Mount fVeUington. In 1825 it contained 700 
rouses, chiefly of*Hhrick. The streets are of a good width, but nnpavml. 
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Sind inucli cut up by the constant transit of carts and cattle. The public 
builflings consist of a churd^, a court-house, governor’s residence, goveru- 
mcnVejore house, and’jail.^ • 


CHAP. III.—MEW GUINEA. 

New Guinea, sometimes called Papua, extends between 132° and 152“ 
IC. Jong., 'and between the equa?or»and 10° S. lat. It does not fill the 
wliole of that .space, but extends from N.W. to S.E. If the whole land 
in: joined) it is next in size to New Holland, 'fhat it is one continued 
islaifd, however, w far from’being certain, since the whole has not hitherto 
beeq explored. ’“Irnri f luinoa, from .the sea, has the appearance of being 
a uiountuinoiis district; and is every where covered with lofty forests, 
('ocqa tre<!H are abundant; nqtmegs have been found in some of the neigh- 
I»om nV^’isiirs ; tiie sain? apices, Jilong with cloves, are supposed to bo fur¬ 
nished by New Guinea. ITIic sebnery of the country is described by every 
navigator as being beaut/ully picturesque. Little is known of the natural 
history of a country so ^completely explored. Birds of paradjpe are said 
to be plentiful, with parrots and lories ; and a kind of pigeon is mentioned, 
which is little inferior in size to a turkey. * 

The inhabitants appear to have little resemblance to those of New Hol¬ 
land. 'I'hey are with more probability supposed to have proceeded from 
some of tlie neighbouring isliinds on the north and west. Their colour is 
black ; and their hair, according to some, is woolly, like that of the Ne¬ 
groes ; but this opinion may have originated from the manner in which it 
is dressed,—grwW care being taken to frizzle it, in order to give it a bulky 
appearance. I.ike the inhabitants of some of the other Asiatic islands, 
the inhabitants of New Guinea—often called B.spuans—have habitations 
ritised upon stages in the water. They deck their hair with feathers of the 
bird of paradise ; and wear a comb which they often use for the purpose 
of frizzling their dusky locks- They make the hair, in this manner, stand 
in a bunch ; so that a Papuan head, when dressed, is said to be three feet 
in circumference. Through the cartilage of the nose they jiass pieces of 
reed or bone ; and the tusks of boars are often hung round the neck. The 
women wear rings of brass in the left ear; but neither men nor women 
wear any other covering than a small piece of a kind of cloth, madesSf 
the fibres of the cocoa, around the middle. In the interior there is said 
to be a race of people somewhat difterent from the Papuans, and who are 
called Harajbras. They live in trees which they ascend by means of a 
notched stick which they draw up after them. The Papuans are much 
farther advanced in civilization Vian the Now Hollanders. They carry on 
a species of traffic with the Chinese, from whom they purchase a variety 
of utensils. Por these they give ambergris, tortoise-shell, pearls, with 
several of the birds furnished by the island, which the natives dry with 
great ingenuity. The canoes of the Papuans are called proas / and aiv 
described by navigators as of a singular appearance. They are managed 
with great skill. New Guinea is said to have been discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1528. Dainpier afterwards explored part of the coast; and 
Cook discovered the strait by which it is separated from New Holland. 

Netherlandish Settlement. In May, 1828, a Netherlandish corvette 
anchored in the mouth of the Doerga river in 138° 271*10" E. long, and 
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T 25' 38" S. lat., and a party of her crew proceeded to explore Hie adja¬ 
cent country with the intention of fixing upon*an eligible site for a colony. 
They found the coast low and mai-shy at tbd mouth of the Doorgaj and ' 
on proceeding up the stream were furiouslx assaijed by a strong party of 
the natives. Discouraged by these circumstances, they quitted this river, 
and coasting along the northern shore of the island, arrived at the mouth 
of the Tanala river, in 1.36° 53' E. long, apd 4° 51' 30" S. lat. The ex¬ 
pedition had been informed that this river was often visited by the natives 
of Ceram, but they found it altogetlier inaccessible to their vessel on ac¬ 
count of a bar at its mouth. While jjtf'tbis point, they were Visited by a 
party of natives who proved very friendly, and informed them of the ex¬ 
istence of a river, aifordihg good anchorage, farther to the W. .Proceed¬ 
ing in the direction indicated, they reached the Octa or Ociava river,«and 
finally anchored in a good bay off the island of Ardoema. To thp E. of 
the island of Lokaia the expedition found the country more inviting ;*fofty 
mountains appeared to rise in the interior, and the soil was less marshy and 
more elevated. Accordingly they fixed iipon tlji» quarter for tjip.’t'*pro- 
jected colony, and took possession of a district i:i the territory of Lobo, a 
subdivision of a larger district, or kingdom, called llaijrvaij. To the strait 
which separates this part of the island from the afljacent isle of Ardoema, 
they gave tlie name of the strait of Iris; and a fine bay on the other side 
they called Triton hay. The«tcrritory to be occupied by the colony has 
received the name of Merkus, and a mountain in the neighbourhood has 
been called Lanccnlisjsie. The aboriginal inhabitants of the coasts in this 
quai'ter ai-e a race of Papous; those of the interior are Alfoiras. The for¬ 
mer profess Mahommedanism, and trade with the Moluccas; the latter are 
a less civilized race. The mountains in the neighbourhood are calcareous, 
and the whole country seen by the expedition appeared covered with wood. 
A'good deal of sickness was experienced amongst the crew engaged in 
this expedition. 

Islands in the Neighbourhood Of these islands, Wayoo — sometimes 
called IVadjoo —appears to be the most considerable. The land is lofty. 
Piajns and Oj'ak are good harbours, upon the north side. The number 
of inhabitants is said to be 100,000. They resemble the natives of New 
G imea.~Sul7valti is also a large island, containing many inhabitants, and 
governed by a rajah.— Timorlavt is a large island, but it has not been de¬ 
scribed.—^ he Aroo islands are five in number, and are considered as being 
(♦spendent upon the Dutch islands of Banda.—The islands of Mysori and 
Jobi, on he north of New Guinea, are little known. The isles called 
VVoleko', Fainia, Piamis, Wagiol, Lerib, Wiag, and Siang, have been 
seldom visited; and are too small to merit a particular description. 


CHAP. IV.—NEW ZEALAND. 

The western coast of New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, 
■rftb Dutch navigator, who, supposing it to be a continuation of the great 
southern continent, called it Staalenland, or ‘ the States’ country.’ In the 
followiiljj year, however, another Dutchman of the name of .Brower deter¬ 
mined the insularity of this portion of land, which induced the States- 
Gencral to exchange its former appellation for that of New Zealand, al¬ 
though there was no one point of resemblance between the old and new 
countries ; the lalter being rugged, rocky, and mountainous, rising in sc- 
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veral plaKOs to the heif^ht of the jieak of "1 oiKTifTo, —the former willioiit 
a rosk, and as flat as the ffns of Lincolnshire. A 1'reach navigator, M. 

' (Ic Aurville, afterwards doiiyofl the North Cape, and discovered Laii- 
ristou’s Hay; and in I??!)" captain Cook a.sc^'tained that the strait dis- 
coveriid by Tasman, and thouglit to separate an island on the N. from 
a great soutliern continent, only separated two islands,from each other. 
The southern island was called by the natives Tavi Pocnammoo; and 
the northern Eaheino-vwwe. b’Entrecasteaux fixed the position of Cape 
.Maria do Diemen ; and Vancouverl completed the examination of the 
southern islitnd, which had been'placed 40 miles too far E. in the first 
chart. iSince that jieriod many of our - circumnavigators. South Sea 
whalers, and missionaries, have visited New Zealand ; and an occasional 
intencoursc has lj,ei;n kept aip with the islands from Port .Tackson, in 
New South Wale, from which they are distant not more than 400 
leaghtjs on- the same paVallel of latitude. 

AVrtew/.] The length of the northern island is 436 miles, and its 
medi^.jn breadth ]>rol»ably 60 miles. Its extent, therefore, is about 
26,160'siiuare miles, or^ 16,7-1^^400 acres. The southern island, being 
3()() mih!s long, and at-.an average 100 broad, contains 36,000 square 
miles, or 23,010,000 acfljis. The two islands lie between 34" and 48° 8. 
lat., and 166" and 180“ E. long. • 

eVoMrt/c.] The climate of New Zealand, and particularly of the 
northern island—which being the farthest from the pole, seems to possess 
greater natural advantages than the other—is not unlike that of the Bri¬ 
tish islands, mure particularly of Ireland. It is moist and temperate ; the 
cold being seldom more intense than barely to produce a hoar-frost on the 
surface. The lowest point of the thermometer is 40", and generally ranges 
from 50" to 60" i nor is the heat of summer so great as to destroy tlie 
verdure, there being frequent rain and cloudy weather, in which the ther¬ 
mometer s(ddom rises beyond 78°, and generally ranges between that point 
and 66". Violent gales are frequent, .nul continually change their direction, 
—a circumstance ascribed by Cook to the great height of the mountains. 

Produclions.'^ Vegetation in New Zealand is uncommonly luxuriant, 
and the number of plants formerly unknown to Europeans is uncommonly 
great. The sea-coast is m many places destitute of timber; but the 
whole of the interior is an immense forest. T'.ie largest trees are of two 
kinds, one resembling our fir, the other somewlfkt like maple. Both grow 
to a very great siz<!; and there is another irce, called the cowry-\,v(^^' 
which atibrds excellent timber for masts, frequently rising to the height of 
100 leet without shooting out a branch. A kind of myrllo is found, the 
loaves of which form a tolerable substitute for tea. The mulberry-tree is 
sometimes seen, though not frequently. Two kinds of plants are found, 
rvhich hiruish the natives with a kind of flax and hemp, much superior to 
that cultivated in Ituropo. Wild celery and water-cresses are abundantly 
furnished by every part of the coast. Insects in New Zealand are not 
numerous, but they are very troublesome. Snakes and lizards sometimes 
attain a great size. The birds are many of them beautiful, A small green 
bird is almost the only one of which the note is melodious ; but this bird, 
by the variety of liis notes, seems to compensate for the scarcity^f such 
as sing. Fowls are plentiful, and may easily bo killed in great numbers. 
The only quadrupeds which have been discovered in this extensive region 
are a species of dogs and rats. The former are fed, and greedily eaten by 
the inhabitants. Fish of various kinds are plentiful upon every part of the 
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coast, and form a con8i(leral)le part of the food of tlie natives. • The only 
mineral which has been obiterved, is what has* been called green jad, a spe¬ 
cies of jasper, of which the New Zealanders ^nake their hatchets andothef 
utensils. 0 , ‘ , 

Iiihahilants.~\ New Zealand appears to bo thinly inhabited. The 
southern part is> almost entirely a desert. On the western side of the 
northern parts, inhabitants are to be fount) only in a few places. The in¬ 
terior is mountainous, and so completely covered with trees, that the peo¬ 
ple cannot be numerous. The eastern coast of the northern island, there¬ 
fore, appears to be better peopled thair any other district of New Zealand ; 
but even in this district the inhabitants are far from being numerous. The 
New Zealanders are of the ordinary size of Europeans. Thpy are not 
unfroquontly well-made; but their limbs, fwin their iriude of sitting on 
their hams, are said often to want that proportion which is nece,ssary to 
true symmetry. The complexion of many is fair ; but, in general* it is 
brown,—a circumstance which may arise from tlnfir constant exposure to 
the weather. In the form of their features, the^sire not greatly different 
from Europeans. The face is round, the lips rather thick, and the nos(> 
round towards the point without being flat. The hair is black, coarac', and 
lung, rut short behind, and the remaitider tied iit a hunch upon the tup of 
the head. The eyes are large ; and the teeth—unlike those of most sa¬ 
vage nations—are large and-irregular. The women differ little from the 
men, except that they are of a less stature, and have softer voices. 

The ordinary dress is of the flax so plentifully produced in the country; 
not woven, but knotted in a peculiar manner. This garment is nearly 
sijuare, being five feet in length, and generally four in breadth. It is fas¬ 
tened round the shoulders by the two corners, and round the middle by a 
girdle. Over this many wear a large mantle extending.from the shoulders 
to the heels. Thi.'se garments are frequently covered with dog-skins, and 
sometimes ornamented with large feathers. A more simple covering, and 
one which is not uncommon, consists of a kind of plant, woven in a par¬ 
ticular way, ti<‘d round the neck with a string, and suffered to fill down 
to the mithllo of the thigh. The dress of both sexes is the same. Their 
ornaments are feathers upon the head, with combs and pearl shells. The 
ears are almost universally perforated, and adorned with beads, pieces of 
jasper, and sometimes with pieces of cloth. Tattooing is practised, and the 
figures thus formed have frequently a very fantastic appearance. The 
'females adorn their necks with strings of sharks’ teeth, or of a peculiar 
kind of berries. 

Theii habitations are constructed of frames of wood bound together 
and covered with bark, and such other materials arc most easily pro¬ 
cured. They arc of different dimensions, according to the number to 
be accommodated ; and of different dqgrees of durability, according to 
the time during which the inhabitants propose to remain in one spot. 
Besides those habitations which serve for ordinary use, the New Zea¬ 
landers have more substantial abodes, upon such situations as are ele- 
"rated and of difficult access, and which are always fortified. Tlie for¬ 
tifications commonly consist of a ditch, a mound, and palisatles. These 
abode# are called hippahs; but they seem to be inhabited only when 
the people suspect themselves to be in danger of attack. When no 
such danger exists, the New Zealanders quit the retnote hijtpah, and 
repair to the level country upon the coasts, whete the chief jjart of 
their subsistence-is procured. 

I’ish, which, as has just been mentioned, form their principal food, are 
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canght itt farious ways. Sometinuns they use nets, arul sometiinea hooks 
pointed with bone, of wluch Ihc latter to the eyes of a European appear 
*fb be altOiiethcr unfit for the ibtended purpose; but such is their dexterity, 
that the Europeans who vipit'od jthem, with all their supposed superiority 
of instruments, could never equal them in the art of angling. The pro¬ 
cess of preparing food by boiling is said to be altogether ujiknown. Their 
fish are dressed by roasting, or sometimes by baking. Fern root is used 
for bread. Water is the only drink. From what has been said, it appears 
that agriculture is not entirely unknown. It seems to be practised, how¬ 
ever, only * 111 ‘the northern parts of ^e northern island; that is, in the 
warmest, and consequently the most fertile part. The ground appears to 
be (Iressetl, with considerable care. The plantartons were of different 
sizes, •from one acre to ten. • The New Zealanders generally enjoy ex- 
rellent health; their diseases are few, and their xvounds are easily healed. 
TIieir*1angitage is radically the same as the Tahitian. Their numbers 
are thought to exceed 600,000. 

The character of thesq islanders is fierce and warlike. They are 
divitled into various tribes, whiiii, the extent of the country permits to 
remain in situations entirely separate. These tribes are thus induced to 
co7>sider each other as strangers, and upon the slightest injury, the stranger 
is converted into an enemy. When hostilities and feuds have been com¬ 
menced, they are scarcely ever extinguished. ■ Each considers himself as 
concerned in whatever injury is sustained by any of his tribe ; and a stale 
of war Ix^coines perpetual. We are compelled by irresistible evidence, 
sup])orted by a mass of facts, to admit that the New Zealanders are can¬ 
nibals. As they are savage and ferocious in the extreme, when provoked 
and insulted by strangers, the masters of vessels visiting the coast for 
occasional rel'r(!shinents, should act with the utmost caution and vigilance 
in all their intercourse with tlnmi. Europeans, however, have generally 
themselves to blame for exciting these savages to acts of ferocity. What 
can the master of a vessel, who cheats and steals their property, and in¬ 
flicts corporal punishment upon them, rationally expect ? If men, calling 
themselves Christians, retaliate on very trifling provocations, can we expect 
the New Zealanders tamely to submit to have their pigs, their potatoes, 
wood, niul flax, swindled from them by Euro]>ean8 ? These n<!farious 
practices have, in many cases, been visited on the heads of the jierpetra- 
tors; but, in others, on the innocent and honest, who have suffered se¬ 
verely for the c.rimes committefl by their unprincipled countrymen. Cap¬ 
tain Cruse states, that though the Now Zealanders make no scruple of 
thieving any thing they can conceal when they are on board our ships, 
still, when the European goes among them and commits himself and his 
property to their protection, he may place implicit confidence in their 
honesty and honour. 

The Church of England Missionary Society have established a mission 
at the Bay of Islands, near the northoi'n extremity of these islands. The 
climate, soil, harbours, flax,- and timber of New Zealand, are strong in¬ 
ducements to attempt the formation of a British colony in this island. Tb"' 
whole of the northern part of New Zealand, and much of the southera 
likewise, is admirably adapted for the growth of every kind of grr.in; in 
fact, there is scarcely any production, that can stimulate man to exertion, 
by rewarding his industry, which this country with moderate labour would 
not furnish. Tlie timber of its extensive forests finds, at this time, a quick 
sale in the market of Port .Jackson, wh<-re it is cut up irto scantling, and 
preferred to the timber of that place, wliich, from its harilness, is dillicult 
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to be worked. The South American colonies, and the Indian market, are 
likewise open for masts, spVs, &c. The fisfieries of this country «rould 
be an invaluable source of wealth thetn8cl\«d&. The ursine seal and sea* 
bear are found in congregnted herds to tlip southward ; the valuable furs 
of these animals are now become an article of commerce, and might be 
almost monopolized by New Zealand settlers. Tlie singular species of the 
flax plant, with which New Zealand abqrinds, would form another'vory 
considerable resource, of which the ^olonist might avail himself. The se¬ 
curity of the colony would entirelyAlepend upon the settlera tliemselvcs: 
for, by conducting themselves towasds” these people in a kihd«aiid conci¬ 
liatory manner, they might easily secure their attachment, and prevent 
their suspicions; but ift liy adopting a contrary demeanour, tjiey should 
provoke their resentment, the very worst consequenccis anight follow* 
Adjacent lsliiitds.'\ Snares fstand. Lord Auetdand's Group, and Mac- 
qunrric Island, to the south of New Zealand, show the coirtinuatfon of 
the same chain of mountains under water, by whrch that country is per¬ 
vaded. ^ • * 

There is another well-mai'ked chain to the east of New 'dnnd, and 
nearly parallel to it, formed of the Bristol, Penantipodes, Bounh/, and 
Chatham Islands. Chatham Island, which is tife largest, was discovered 
by Broughton. It is about 33 miles long. The surface has a gradual 
rise, so as to form pleasant looking hills in the interior. It seems to con¬ 
tain one of those lagoons which occur so frequently in the low islands of 
this ocean. Vegetation, according to Broughton, is powerful in this island, 
but the trees are only of middling height. For a certain way up ilie trunk 
they are naked, and no brushwood grows among them. There is one tree 
similar to the bay, and another jointed like the vine. The inliahitatits were 
observed to use much thread and cord made of a iin^ inunp, which un¬ 
doubtedly is of the growth of the island. The inhabitants are of middling 
stature, stout and well proportioned. They have dark-brown coniplt^xious 
and expressive features. The hair of their heads and beards is black ; no 
tattooing was observed about any part of their bodies. Their dress con¬ 
sisted of a seal skin, and a curiously wrought mat. The birds are of the 
same species which are seen at Dusky bay in New Zealand, and were 
remarked to. be, like them, wonderfully familiar, and not the least afraid 
of men, an evidence that they sutler no molestation. 

Nederlandich Island.^ Two vessels, in the service of the king of the 
•^Netherlands have lately crossed the Pacific. After leaving De Peyslers 
and Sherson’s Islands one degree to the nortli and south, on tho 14th 
July, 1825, at 5 A.M., after a very hazy atnl rainy night, it was preHunnid 
that land was to be seen a-head, but very indistinctly ; and shortly after 
the breakers were distinctly heard. After sunrise, they discovered a very 
low island, bearing W. by S., two miles^distant (miles of GO to a degree.) 
The land appeai-ed well-stocked with cocoa and other trees. Thougli the 
sky was very clear, no other islands were seen at the same time. The 
name of Nederlandich Island was given to this new land. Its nortli point 
in lat. 70“ 10' S., and the centre of it in longitudo 177“ 3.3' IG" K. from 
Greenwich ; the variation of the magnetic needle being 7" to the east. 
This island has a form resembling a horse shoe ; its e.xtent is about 8 miles 
The land had a pleasing aspect, and appeared fertile. The number of na¬ 
tives assembled on shore was estimated at about 300. They were of a 
dark copper hue, tall and well-made. Few were less than six feet Rhin- 
land measure, oaG.LbG English. The women were also very stout. Home 
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of tlie peo|:^e were tattooed. They were naked, excejit some coverinp; made 
of leaves. A few others had "some clotli of cocoa hark wrapjMHl round the 
'waist. The heads of some wh»e adorned with leathers. Iheir conduct 
appeared very fierce and wjld, aijd they contrive^Jl to steal whatever they 
thought within their reach. The hoat-hooks soon disappeared, and they 
even attempted to tear the oars from the hands of the boats crew. An 
old man, with a white beard, aijd of respectable appearance, carryiny' a 
green bough in his hatid, was at their head. He continually kept singing 
some monotonous song, in a raelancholiy tune. They bartennl some cocoa- 
nuts, and some of their tools, against ^nie old handkerchiefs and empty 
bottles; and it appeared that their language had some resemblance with 
that spoken, at Nukahiwa. ' 


ClIAl’. V_KKW GALKDONIA. 

Nkw flale.donia, extending; from 19" 37' to 22" 30' S. lat., and from IGS" 
37' to 107" 14' E. long., is in length 240 miles, but in breadth no more 
than 30 miles. This island is in general mountainous. The north-eastern 
part appears to be flat, anA is well cultivated by the inhabitants. In ge¬ 
neral the land has a bleak and barren appearance,—the higher paVts seem¬ 
ing to he totally incapable of cultivation. The soil is generally thin and 
scorched by the sun. Its wboli; anpc'arance has some resemblance to that 
of many parts of New South Wab-s, or the easteni shore of New Holland. 
The plants are not numerous ; but a few are of a species which have not 
been seen in. otln'” pla<‘es. The bread-fruit appears to be indigenous. A 
few plantains, sugar-canes, an<l cocoas are found in different districts. 
!VIus(pjitoos are numerous and trouldesome. Birds are plentiful, and many 
of them appear to he peculiar to the island. Of the fish upon the coast, 
some are poisonous. Turtles are plentiful; but quadrupeds seem to be 
almost entirely unknown, as the itd)abitants have no name for either goats, 
dogs, or cats. 

The inhabitants of New Caledonia are tall and well-proportioned. Their 
beards and hair are black; their colour swarthy, inclining to brown. Some¬ 
times the hair is tied in a buncli upon the crown of tins head ; and some¬ 
times in two bunches, one on each side of the head; sometimes it is cut 
short. A kind of cylindrii-al cap is worn by the'chiefs. The only cover¬ 
ing worn by the men is a piece of brown cloth formed of the bark of c 
tree, fastened to a girdle which passes round the waist. This cloth is 
sometimes permitted to hang down before ; at other times it is tucked up 
between the legs and fastened to the girdle behind. The women are more 
completely covered, wearing on the middle a kind of petticoat formed of 
a great number of filaments, wliyih reach a considerable way down the 
thigh. They take care of the domestic concerns, and superintend the 
culture of the grounti, while their husbands are employed in hunting or 
fishing. They appear to be of an affable disposition, and to have acquired 
an esteem for honesty, as they have not been accused of an inclination tc 
steal. Their houses are round, the frame being formed of reeds and 8j)avs, 
covered on all sides with long grass. The entrance is just large enough 
to permit a man to creep into it; and as it serves at the same time for a 
chimney, the heat and smoke are to a stranger altogether intolerable. The 
canoes are clumsy, being of a peculiar construction. Two of them are 
generally fastened togetber by a kind of platform. Theiifarms arc spears. 
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darts, slings, and a kind of club or tomahawk; bows and arrows are un¬ 
known. • * ^ 

The language of New Caledonia is totally* dissimilar to that spoken in»* 
any of the islands of the l^cific. 

The islands in the neighbourhood of New Caledonia are. 

Isle, of I>»ncs, . . . 22“ 38 S. Kfi" 38 K. 

iiotaiiy IsUind, . , . 26' S. 107^’ U> K. 

Norfolk Jsland, . . . *2!)" t'S. l(;8“Ji i:. 

* 

Xoij'olk Island was formed into p settlement for convicts, subordinate 
to I bat at Port .lackson. The settJiJMlent is abandoned, aiid 'the island 
now uninln.ltited. 


(IIAI*. VI.—NKW IIEBIilDl'S, 

« 

This group of islands, some of which are ot coi^siderablc m agniu id(^, lies 
between the parallels of 14“ 10' and 20“ jf. lat. ** 

When these islands were first discovered by Quiros, in IGOG, th((y were 
supposed to be a part of a great southern continent which jihilosophers then 
imagined lo exist, llongainville discovered that 'JV'rra del Espiritu Santo 
was no part of a continent, but one of a group of islands ; and Cook, iii 
1774, exploring the whole cluster, gave them the nann; of the New He¬ 
brides. They are in general mountainous; but are well-wooded, and 
abound with water. Sugar-canes and yams are fouml upon them in great 
plenty ; but the cocoas, brcad-fniit, and ))lantains, are neither in so great 
perfection, nor so plentiful, as in some of the other islands of the Pacific. 
According to the survey of our great navigator, they consist of, Wr/rt del 
Etpirilu Sanlo, the largest, MalUcolh, Si Ijurlholomav, Isk of Lepers, 
Aurora, Whilsunl'ule, Amboipi, Apie, Three Hills, Sandwieh, Munlague, 
Hincldnbroelc, Erromango, Emmcr, Annalom, and Tanna. 

The two which are more particularly de.sevibed are Mallicollo and Tan¬ 
na, the natives of which differ remarkably in tlnnr persons and language ; 
those of the latter having curly but long hair, dark but not black, anti 
without any thing of the Negro character in their features, which are re¬ 
gular and agieeablo ; their persons are slender, active, aiul nimble. They 
were found hospitable, ci’Wl, and good natured; but displaytnl a jealousy 
•;*f their visitors seeing the interior of the island, which would only be 
equalled in Japan or China. All the plantations were fenced, and laid 
out in a line : they consisted of sugar-canes, yams, plantains, bread-fruit, 
&c. 'riie yams are remaikably fine, one of whicli weighed 56 lb. every 
ounce of which was good. Pigs and jtoultry were abundant. The juice 
of the cocoa nut and water appeared to be their oidy beverage. I'lieii 
arms were clubs, darts, lances, bows and arrows. Their canoes, clumsily 
sewed together, had out-riggers, and were worked by paddles and by sails. 
The men wore a wrapper round the loins, and tho women a sort of petti- 
.-stoat reaching to the knee. The natives of Mallicollo are called by Cook, 
“ an ape-like nation he describes them as the most ugly, ill proportioned 
peoplahe ever met with ; diminutive in their persons,—dark coloured,— 
with black hair, short and curly, but not so woolly as a Negro’s,—long 
heiuls, flat faces, and monkey countenances; while a belt round the waist 
pulled tight across the belly, made them look not unlike overgrown pis¬ 
mires ! 'I'he wtmien were equally ugly. The dress of both, in other 
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l ospecti*, was the same as that of Taima, as were all the productions of the 
island. Their houses were low, and covered with palm-thatch. 

■» Islands seen by Quiros.'} Ten or twelve islands,” says Malte Brun, 
“remain to be found again _,which were discovered by Quiros, after quitting 
the island of Tau-maco, and before arriving at Terra del Spirito Santo. But 
it is not easy to convert his vague calculations of longitude iijto actual degrees. 
The'discussion of the different explanations of them which have been given, 
and which might be given, would require a long memoir, or rather a mo¬ 
nographic treatise. If Rotumnh islanuis Tamnaco, the islands of Tucopia, 
Han Marcos, Fergel, and others, wil> correspond tolerably well to Pandora, 
Cherr), and Barvel islands, and Banks’ Group, lately discovered by Cap¬ 
tain Edwards, on the N.E. of Terra del Spirito Santo. The description 
of Pin’s Island, w'.hich is high and wooded, corresponds to that of the 
Gate of Bclcn. Coining south to 14" .30' of latitude, Quiros discovered 
an island which he called Nuccira Sennora dc Ltiz; and, immediately 
after, he saw to the soufli, the south-east, and the west, several high and 
exteninve lauds, in one o^'^whiifh he iliscovered the Bay oj St Philip and 
St James* " Wo can easily see tlie position in which every navigator must 
find himself, who, after having passed the Pic d’Etoile, enters the channel 
surrounded on the one hahd by the islands of Terra del Spirito Santo and 
Mallicollo, and on the other, by Aurora and Whitsuntide islands! Another 
account, which says nothing of Nuestra Sennora, or Pic d’ Etoile, makes 
up for the defect by an express proof that the Great Cyclades of Bougain¬ 
ville hail been seen and named by this navigator ; for he found at seventeen 
degrees of latitude, and only seven leagues from TeiTa del Spirito Santo, 
the two islands of Cordova and Clementina, which seem to be the same as 
Aurora and Whitsuntide islands. Jn short, the island of Belen, and that 
which is called t\\e.. Pillar of Saragossa, towards which the north-east wind 
ilrove the fleet, after leaving the bay of St Philip, must belong to a chain 
which connects the New Hebrides with Solomon’s Islands.” 


CHAP. VII.—THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

The.se islands, situated chieliy between .*>“ and 10“ S. lat. and 1.55° and 
160” E. long., were discovered, in 1567, by Alvaro de Mendana, who 
computed their number to be eighteen, and declared the inhabitants canni - 
bals. They appear to have almost been forgotten till 1767, when they 
were touched at by M. de Snrville, who had an unfortunate rencounter 
with the natives. They have been recognised, hut not completely surveyed, 
(ly later navigators. Tlw. largest are y.<ta/ie/, Giiadnlcanar, Son Cristoval, 
and an island called by lieutenant, Shortlarid New Georgia. Bougainville’s 
islands on the west, probably belong to the group. A great variety of ve¬ 
getables grow on these islands, and wild boars are common in the woods. 
Birds, such as loories, cockatoos, &c. with aquatic fowl of all kinds, are 
seen in prodigious numbers. Snakes abound, with ants of large size, andh 
many uncommon insects. The inhabitants—who are evidently of different 
races, some black with woolly head.s, some copper coloured with black 
hair—tattoo their bodies, wear rings in their ears and nose, and, but for a 
scanty girdle round the waist, go entirely naked. Their arms are tho bow 
and arrows, spears and clubs, and they appear to live in a state of continual 
warfare. Their canoes—unlike those of most savage nations_are skilfully 
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constructed of pieces joined togetlier, the liead and stern verjf fiigh, and 
omatnented with inotlier of pearl. One of the largest measured 5(5 feet 
long, by 3^ broad, and voyages of ten and*ftvelve days ai'e frequently pefl' 
formed in them. Of tl^ir government,, refi^on, and customs, nothing 
certain is known. Their conduct to Europeans has only been marked by 
aversion and ti;pachery. The Astrolabe, commanded by M. de la Pe- 
rouse, and the Borissale, M. de I’Anglo, ■^ere wrecked on the S.W! side 
of yanicolo, or Manicoh, one of tli^ Solomon group. One stormy dismal 
night, the oldest natives state, the wssels were blown upon a reef. One 
was a complete wreck by <lay-ligy{,^nd all bands perished.* From the 
other, however, some of the crew managed to effect a landing, when many 
of them were massacred as they gained the shore, the natives taking them 
for white spirits, with long noses, their cockwl hats being consideredsa part 
ol the face I As soon as the unfortunate marinei’s were proved tp be hu¬ 
man beings, those that had escaped death from the* waves and 'the savages, 
were allowed to remain unmolested. A small ve’ssel was built from the 
wrecks, and as soon as the bark was ready,*the jurvivors, with^jjic excep¬ 
tion of two, left Manicolo, and have never been heard of silB^e. 


CHAr. VIII.—NKW BRITAIN, NEW IREI.ANU, ADMIRALTY, AND 
EXCHEtiUIOll ISLANDS, &r. 

The extent of the New Britain and Ncm Ireland gi’oups is not exactly 
known ; nor have they been sufficiently explored, to enable geographers to 
lay them down witls accuracy, or even to state their numbers. One of 
considerable extent which has been named Netv IIanov<ir, and is surround¬ 
ed by low woody islands, lies off the N.W. end of New Irelaml. The 
whole group occupies a space between 2” 30' and G" S. lat., and 149" and 
150" I£. long., and may [irobably contain an area of 10,000 geographical 
square miles. The natives of New Britaii; and New Ireland are black, 
with woolly hair; but their lips are not thick, nor tlnnr noses flat; their 
cheeks are streaked with white, and they cover their hair and beards with 
a white powder. Their canoes arc long and narrow, some of them mea¬ 
suring 90 feet, and formed out of a single tree. The two large islands, 
and the whole group in fact, are covered with wood. The coasts are 

irted with thick groves of cocoa-nut trees. Labillariliere says, that New 
Ireland produces nutmegs, and a new species of the areca palm, 108 feet 
high. 

The natives of the Admiralty Islands, lying to tlie N.W. of Now Ire¬ 
land, are less black than those of New Britain and Ireland, and of large 
stature, with rgrceable countenances, not^unlike Europeans ; their hair is 
curly, smeared with, oil and red ochre; and their boilies and faces paintetl. 
The men cover their nakedness with a shell; the women wear a bandage 
round the waist. The central island is tolerably large, clothed witli the 
Ujpst luxuriant verdure, and cultivated to its very summit. The natives 
have attained to a higher degree of civilization than many of their neigh¬ 
bours ; »they use earthen vessels, and chew the betel leaf with cliunam oi 

lime. r I j 

To the westward and north-west are the Bxche^uer Islands , which 
consist of a large central island, sun’ouuded by a chain of islets and reefs, 
most of them covered with beautiful verdure. The natives of tliese groups, 
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as tlipy ap|1i-oacfi the equator, gradually assume a lighter colour, ami longer 
^hair, till they lose entirely the Negro character^ ami melt into that oj the 
Malays, and other Asiatic islatiders. 


CHAP. IX.^THE CAROLINES. 

These islands, sometimes called Pal<tos, and sometimes Nem Philippines, 
and said to.be* in number about thir^,\e between 6° ai>d 10” N. lat., and 
13(5" and 156” K. long., but are little‘hnown to Europeans. The largest 
is llogolew, which is situated in the eastern cxtreqjity of the group. Its 
length is about 90 miles, and its breadth about 40 miles. Yap, in the 
western extremity, is the next in size, and is about two-thirds less. The 
».ther»"are v^-ry small. sThe inhabitants are said to resemble those of the 
I’hilippines, but nothing.is known with certainty respecting them. 


CHAP. X.—TIIK PELEW ISLANDS. 

The Pelow Islands form a small cluster, not considerable for their size, 
but rendered very remarkable by the characte.r of their inhabitants. Tlu'se 
islands ais* situated between G” 54' and 8° 12' N. lat., and between 134" 
5' and 136” 40' E. long. They are about 10 in nuraber,but little is known 
of any of them—except of the ebi(!f of them—sometimes called Pelcm, from 
its capital, and sometimes Cooruoraa, the name by which it appears to be 
distinguished by the natives. It is very mountainous, but not without, 
many extensive vjilleys of jteculiar beauty. No river wiis seen by the 
British, who for some time remained u])on it,—the water being obtained 
from small streams with which the country abounds, and from small ponds 
formed for the purpose of retaining it. The soil is fertile ; producing in 
great abundance, and in much perfection, many species of jtlauts. Ebony 
trees are found in the woods, with several other kinds of unknown species; 
among these, one, when pierced, yields a liquor resembling cream ; ami of 
another, resembling a cherry-tree, the wood is nearly of the colour of ma¬ 
hogany, and so hard as scarcely to be penetrable by any common weapon. 
Cabbage-trees, bread-fruit-trees, and a tree producing a fruit like an almond, 
are frequent. No kind of grain is cultivated ; yams and cocoa-nuts are 
the principal objects of agriculture, and afford the chief part of the suste¬ 
nance of the inhabitants. Plantains, bananas, Seville oranges, and lemons 
are found, but the quantity Is inconsiderable. A few rats of a gray colour 
appear to be the only quadrupeds. Pigeons and domestic fowl are com¬ 
mon ; but of the latter the inhabitants made no use till they learnt from 
the British that they afforded excellent food. To feed on pigeons, is the 
privilege of a certain rank. 

It may in general be affirmetl, that the Pelew islands ai'e populous. Tin; 
natives are described as being of the middle size, and well-made; their 
colour is brown, with a tinge of red, so as to resemble that of coppttr. 
The hair is soft, black, and long; and is worn rolled up in a graceful man¬ 
ner to the back of the head. Beards are seldom seen among thenri; great 
care being taken to eradicate such hairs as appear on the chin. The mejt 
are said to go absolutely naked; but the women wear a piece of cloth be¬ 
fore, and another behind. 'I’heir chief decoration seems to consist in tat- 
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tooiti?, wliicli, from tlio middle of ihe thigh to a little above tl>e ankle, la 
ciowHed 80 thick, as to give that part of tHe body a darker appearance 
than the rest. 

The houses are raised jipon stones, about three feet from the ground, 
and have the appearance of the roof of a !>arn, thatched with bamboos or 
pahn leaves. The inside forms only one apartment, without any division. 
Tish appears to constitute the chief part of their food ; to which are added 
yams and cocoas. Salt is unknown^ and they are equally ignorant of sea¬ 
soning of every kind. They generally drink the milk of the cocoa, though 
sometimes they use a kind of slierlwVto which is added th’e ^ice of the 
orange. Tlndr canoes, their arms, and their domestic utensils, have a 
close, res(!i«blance to thwse of the inhabitants of the other islspads of the 
Pacific. Polygamy is permitted, though few. are said Jo have more than 
two wives; and probably not many have more than one. The funeral ce¬ 
remonies are performed chiefly by women. Thej? Attend the eorps^to the 
place of interment; and make loud lamentations *for the deceased, while 
the men take their last view with a manly Slein^e# Certain places are ap- 
])i)inled for the reception of the dead, and are said to havo*iiio inconsider- 
alile resemblance of a country church-yard in Europe. 

At Pelew, the king was the first person in till* government; he appear¬ 
ed to be eonsidered as the father of his people, and though divested of all 
external decorations of royalty, had every mark of distinction paid to his 
person, llis chiefs approaclied him with the greatest respect; and his 
common subjects, whenever they passed near him, or had occasion to ad¬ 
dress him, put their hands behind them, and crouched towards the ground ; 
even if they were passing any house or place where the king was supposed 
to be, they demeaned themselves in the same manner till they got beyond 
his probable presence, when they resumed their usual 'vay of walking. 
This personage, however great he was held at Pelew, was not understood 
to possess a sovereignty over all the islands which came within their know¬ 
ledge. The law of succession to the sovereignty, is of a peculiar kind. 
The king’s brothers all succeed him in their turns ; and, after their de¬ 
cease, the crown reverts to his eldest son, and again descends among the 
brothers. This, it is supposed, in a great measure frees the government 
from the danger of a minority. The king is considered as the general pro¬ 
prietor of the soil. Each has a right to what he cultivates, as long as he 
continues to do so ; but w'lien he, for any reason, abandons it, or ceases to 
Xaj>our it in th-' proper manner, it reverts to the sovereign, who bestows it 
on another, to bo held by the same tenui'e. The nobles—called rupacks — 
are of different ranks, distinguished by dift’erent ornaments of bone, be¬ 
stowed by the king, and worn upon the wrist. Each of these nobles has 
a certain number of attendants, whom he leads out to support his sovereign, 
when engaged in war. The art of convening ideas by written characters, 
is wholly unknown, but they use knotted strings, resembling the quipoes 
of the Peruvians. 

If the Pelew Islands had been seen by any Europeans, they were not 
na£t'cularly described till 1783, when captain Wilson in a packet belonging 
to the East India conipany, was wrecked upon Oroalong, one of the prin¬ 
cipal of,them ; and being obliged to remain there for some time, collected 
materials for an ample account of them. From the behaviour of the na¬ 
tives, it may very safely be inferred, that they were totally unacquainted 
witli the other parts of the universe, and with their inhabitants. They 
examined the bodjps of the Europeans with great care ; and, at first, ima- 
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gined that the dress formed part of the person. The whiteness of the 
hands and face they believed to be artificial, aiuUthe blueness of the yeins 
they supposed to be a peculiar'mode of tattooing. While the British re¬ 
mained. upon the island, they "conceived the greatest esteem for the natives, 
which was returned with no less affection. This esteem was on both sides 
testified by the most unequivocal marks. One of the seamen, at his own 
request, was left on the island ; and the king sent Lee Boo, his sou, to 
Britain, that he might see the wonders of a new world, and learn the arts 
and the virtues of Europeans. This young prince, who evinced the most 
amiable and teachable disposition fell a victim to the small-pox in Britain. 
In return for the kindness shown by Abba Thulle, the prince of Pelew, to 
ca[)tain Wilson and the crew of the Antelope, wrecked on the coast in 
1783,above stated, the East India company, in 1791, sent him a pre¬ 
sent of live stock, which had greatly increased, in 180:2, with the exception 
of tlm'sheep, which hadl'ailed. At that time several Europeans resided 
on the islands for the puVpose of collecting hiche de mar, tortoise shell, and 
shark's fins, for the China market. 


CHAP. Xt—TJIH LADllONliS. 

Tiiu Ladrones, sometimes called the A/nrinn-islands, are situated between 
11“ and 21” N. lat., and nearly upon the meridian of 140” E. long. The 
group contains a great number of small islands, with a few of greater im¬ 
portance. These islands, in general, seem to have a considerable resem¬ 
blance to the Philippines. They arc said to have been originally totally 
destitute of quadrupeds, and, what is much less credible, they are said to 
have had only one species of birds, resembling the turtle dove. The in¬ 
habitants are described as having a considerable i-esemblance to those of 
the Philippines, from which they probably at first proceeded. Their sta¬ 
ture is not diminutive; their proportion is elegant, and their complexion 
olive. The men are said to go naked, but the women are covered. The 
chief part of their artificial decoration consists in blackening the teeth, and 
dying the hair white. The men, like the Chinese, shave their heads, ex¬ 
cept a single lock upon the crown. The women wear the hair long. The 
chief part of their food consists of vegetables and fish : notwithstanding 
which they are frequently corpulent, and live to‘a great age. The language 
has a resemblance to one of those spoken in the Philippines, which con¬ 
firms the supposition of a common origin. They have among them a kind 
of rude poetry in which they take so much pleasure, that they esteem a 
poet as being the most respectable of all characters. The Ladrone Islands 
are the resort of pirates who infest the mouth of the Canton river, and 
have long set the whole naval po.wer of the Chinese at defiance. 


CHAP. XII.—PI'l’CAiRN’S ISLAND. 

The real position of this island has been ascertained to be far distant from 
that in which it is usually laid down in charts; its true bearings being 25” 
4' S. and 130" 25' W. It is about 6 miles long by 3 broad; covered with 
wood, and the soil very rich. In the midst of a wide expanse of ocean, 
its climate is fine, and admirably adapted for the reception of all the vege- 
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table productions of every part of tho globe. It is abyndast in yams, 
plai^ains, hogs, goats, and fowls: but affords no shelter for a ship,.or ves¬ 
sel of any description; neither could a ship# water at it without great diffi* 
culty. It is completely iron-bound, with rocky shores; and landing in 
boats is at all times <Iiffcult, although sale to approach within a short dis¬ 
tance in a ship. This island has been discovered to be peopled by the 
offspring of the mutineers of tho Bounty^ and their Otaheitean wiveS ; be¬ 
ing a half-breed of British. The .colony consists of about 50 persons, 
mostly grown up young people, brides a number of infants. The young 
men, all born on the island, are VQrjtiathletic, and of the fittest forms, their 
countenances open and pleasing; tlie young women, tall and beautifully 
formed, their faces beaming witli smiles and good humour, but wearing a 
degree of modesty and bashfulness, that would do honpur to the most vir¬ 
tuous nation on enrtli; their teeth are regidar and beautiful, and all of 
them, both male and female, have the most inarklfll English featurtS. Tho 
dress of the females is light and neat. Their habitations are extremely 
neat; but what is most gratifying of all,*is diwir simple and unhffected 
piety. They never fail to say grace before and after m«(«4,' ahd to pray 
every morning At sun-rise; and the sabbath they strictly observe as a day 
of rest and prayer. For all this they appear,*under (lod, to have been 
indebte(f to John Adams, alias Alexander Smith ; who, having become 
truly penitent, exerted himself, in promoting to the utmost of his ability 
and tneans, religion and morality in this infant-colouy, of which he was the 
father and patriarch. lie would gladly have come to England to take his 
tri;:'. for the mutiny, but it was not thought expedient to take him away 
from the island, in which he appeared to be so usefully employed, and 
which seems to depend so particularly upon his fatherly attentions. 


CIlAl’. XIH.—TUP, FRIENBI-Y ISLANDS. 

Tiia following are tho principal Friendly islands, properly so called :— 
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,Besides the' ■, among the Friendly isles may l e classed the FVeyVe /.t/c.t, anu 
the lihs of JVavigalors, of which the chief appear to be Polii, (hjalaiin, 
Maouna and Opotin, and a number of other islands, amounting altogether 
to nearly 200. 

Tongataboo is said to be nearly of an equal height, never rising more 
than from GO to 80 feet above the level of the sea. Tho southern shore 
consists of coral rocks ; and upon the tlorthern coast are many shoals and 
islands; but among them is found the best harbour afforded by the island. 
The whole is carefully cultivated, laid out in regular plantations, and inter- 
pecteil by innumerable roads. The only quadrupeds beside hogs are a few 
rats, and some dogs, which are not natives of the place, but produced by 
some^left by Captain Cook, in tho year 1773, and by others got from Fee- 
joe. The cattle left by Captain Cook were all destroyed after he left tho 
island. Tongataboo is the seat of government fur the whole surrounding 
group. The inhabitants differ not from those of Eooa, called Middlelmrgh 
by Tasman, who discovered it in lG-t2 : it is not so completely cultivated 
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as Tongataboothe interior in some places remaining in a state of nature. 
In evgry place near the shore,' however, the cultwation is complete, an/l the 
'appearance of the whole is highly beautiful. The soil is in general a 
reddish clay. The produce is yams, bananas, bread-fruit, the pepper tree, 
and many other species, ol 'which some are little known to Europeans. 

Tile inhabitants of the Friendly islands are seldom bqlow the middle 
statute, and frequently above it. They are well-proportioned, and, from 
frequent exercise, extremely muscula^’. Their complexion is a kind of 
brown,—frequently not moi’e dark thsm olive,—-and sometimes, especially 
among the females, approaching to fgir.'' Their features, without being re¬ 
gular, are extremely mild and pleasing.' The hair is black. The women are 
of a stature inferior to that of the men ; their fornr is more delicate ; and 
their l^nds'and fingers are formed with an elegance not often seen among 
civilized nations. 

Thfl»pfinojpal part of'the dress, exedpt in the fineness of the material, is 
the same in all ranks among both sexes, and consists of a large piece of 
matting wrapped round tfie mitWle, in the form of a petticoat. Tattooing 
is universSiy Y”ttctised, except by the chiefs, whose bodies are not punc¬ 
tured. Head-dresses of different forms are worn by both sexes. The 
most common ornaments' are necklaces, made sometimes of a kind of 
flowers, sometimes of shells, and sometimes of sharks’ teeth. A'polished 
mother-of-pearl shell often hangs upon the breast. A ring of the same sub¬ 
stance is worn on the arm ; bracelets of tortoise-shell are worn on the 
wrists, and many rings upon the fiiigers. The ears are perforated, and are 
decorated with diff'erent kinds of ornaments, of which the chief appear to 
be pieces of ivory. Almost every individual wants the little finger, from 
one or from both hands, which seems to be owing to their mode of express¬ 
ing their grief for the dead. Cleanliness of person seems to bo universally 
prevalent. They frequently bathe themselves in fresh water. If they are 
obliged to bathe in the sea, they are careful, with a little fresh water, to 
wash the salt from their skins. The oil of the cocoa-nut is used to make 
the skin smooth and soft, and for this reason is liighly esteemed. 

The houses resemble the roof of a cottage, supported upon posts. The. 
floor is raised above the surface of the earth. It is covered with mat¬ 
ting, and is always clean. Matting is also made use of for closing up 
that side from which the wind may blow, the other sides being left open. 
A small apace, separated from the ether parts of tke house by a mat, serves 
as a bed for the master and mistress of the family. Their arms are cluhs, 
and spears, with bows of a peculiar construction. These are all formed 
with the utmost neatness; but the greatest share of their labour seems to 
be applied to their clubs, which are of various forms, and are ingeniously 
ornamented. Their canoes are formed with ingenuity, and are dexterously 
navigated. Their tools are hatchets or adzes made of a kind of black stone, 
a boring instrument formed of a shark’s tooth, and a rasp or file made of a 
rough skin. They form a cordage of the fibres by which the cocoa-nut 
is covered; which, besides being strong, has a neat appearance. Their 
hooks are formed of pearl shells. The occupations of the women are en-^ 
tirely domestic. They make mats of a beautiful construction; form little 
baskets, beads, and combs; and superintend whatever is done in the fami¬ 
ly hut. To the men are committeil the more laborious occupations of agri¬ 
culture, in which their skill seems to be considerable, the building of their 
houses, the construction of their canoes, and fishing. 

The cliief part of their food is vegetable, and consists of yams, plantains. 
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l>rea(tfrnit., and cocoa-nuts. Tho lower ranks eat rats, llogs^aud fowls 
seem to be eaten only by tltose of a superior Station. Of tbeir fruit* they 
make several agreeable dishes. The coram^ mode of dressing tlieir foot* 
is by baking. Plantain l|aves serve the |)urpose of plates. The women 
eat with the men; but several of the ditt'erent ?anks can neither cat nor 
drink together. Dancing, singing, and some kinds of instrumental mu¬ 
sic, seem to be tfieii^chief amusements. The dancing of the men is*per- 
formed with extraordinary agility, aryl no small share of grace. The sing¬ 
ing and music a('e chietly executed by the females. Funeral rites are 
celebrated with considerable care, ^^len a person of conseqUeuce «lies, he 
is, by women appointed for that purpose, washed, dressed, and decorated 
with bis finest ornaments : the body is thus interred, and the grief of tin; 
surviving friends is expressed in the most lively nianner,,by their wounding 
themselves, in different parts of the body, with various instruments. 

Their religion is gross idolatry, anti they are thetslavos of a«upeittitiun 
the most debasing. Human victims are immolated on their altars ; and 
cannibalism exists amongst them. PhristiaA missionaries were, a ndinber 
of years ago, landed upon these islands by*the liberality of iJrTtish pub 
lie; but they weye murdered by the miserable inhabitants, instigat(‘d by 
the insinuations of a wretch namc>l Morgan, wlio ^tad made his escape from 
Botany Bay, and taken up his residence among tlieiii. A more recent 
mission has also failed. They are governed by a king, who lias under him 
many chiefs, all of whom are despotic in tbeir respective districts. The 
lower classes enjoy little of that freedom to which rude nations are for the 
most part so much attached; tbeir property, and even their lives, depend¬ 
ing entirely on the will of their superiors. To speak to the king standing 
is the greatest rudeness ; his suppliants, therefore, sit down before they ad¬ 
dress him ; and when he walks out, whoever meets him jnust sit down till 
ho has jiassed. The inhahitants appear to preserve an exact traditionary 
record of their iiistory, distinguishing its various periods hy the princes 
who have reigned. 'I'heir language is radically tho same with that spoken 
m New Zealand and in the Society islan<l«'. 

Annamooka.'] This island, discovered hy Tasman, and by liim called 
Rnlterdam, has an appearance similar to those already described. It is, for 
the most part, well-cultivated, and produces yams, plantains, cocoas, and 
bread-fruit, in abundance. The enclosures here, as in the other islands, 
are of reeds. Private property is here exactly ascertained. In other re- 
jjljects, the clia' tcter, manners, and customs of the inhabitants are not dif¬ 
ferent from those of the other islands. 

llapace Islands.^ These islands are four, or more, in number, N. and 
N. E. of Annamooka, and are nearly of an equal size, being in length about 
C or 7 miles. They are all low, but fertile and well-cultivated. The |>ro- 
duce is in no j.rspect different from that of the neighbouring islands. 

Feejee Islandur] The Feejee or Fidjfe archipelago was recently tra¬ 
versed by the French corvette I’Astrolabe, commanded by Captain Dumont 
D’Urville, who found 100 islets eiroiieously placed in the charts, and SiO 
others wholly unknown. They are almost all fertile, producing fruits ami 
roots, with the addition of sandal wood, which is here very plentiful. 
The stature and appearance of the Feejeeans is superior to those of the 
neighbouring islanders; their complexion is darker, and their hair ap¬ 
proaches more to a woolly texture. Tliey are a ferocious race, greatly 
dreaded by their neighbours, and are cannibals. Whether it be in this way 
that the inhabitants have become adepts in anatomy we shall not determine ; 
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but tbese'islaiuls are considered an excellent scbool of surgery, and sup¬ 
ply with practitioners all the neighbouring islands. They possess, i^ilee<l, 
"an admitted superiority overall their neighbours in the arts necessary to 
their rude state ; their arras' ar§ more neatly fasjiioned, their canoes of liet- 
ter workmanship, and they are far more industrious in their habits. They 
supply the Friendly islands with the feathers of the red, paroquet, vessels 
of earthen-ware, stone for their,hatchcts, and all their cutting instruments, 
besides sandal wood. Of the government of these islands we can give no 
certain account; some of them have been supposed subject to Tongataboo, 
but upon what authority we have w^^een able to discover. 

Islands of Navigatofst'\ These are a cluster of islands situated be¬ 
tween lGp° and 172" W, long., and from lat. 13"*25', to an uncertain ex¬ 
tent,•southward ; .some of them remarkable for extent, fertility, and popu¬ 
lation. , They are all lofty like the Society islands; but are neither sur- 
rouiiTled mth a low bdfder, nor enclosed by reefs. The eastermost islands 
of the cluster tvere (fiscovered in 1722, by lloggewein and Bauman; 
another su])erior magqitude was added, in 1768, by Bougainville ; and 
the two wesiirmost, which are the most considerable, in 1787, by Pe- 
rouse. Each of the latter is more than 40 miles in length. Perouse was 
informed of tliree others, to the southward, but ho could not fall in with 
them. Hogs, dogs, fowls, and fish, abound in these islands. *■ They are 
covered with cocoa trees, guanas, and plantains, and with a tree producing 
a large kind of almond, which is eaten roasted. The sugar-cane grows 
spontaneously on the baidis of the rivers; but it is watery and less sw<!et 
than in the West Indies. The inhabitants are strong, well-formed, and 
generally from .5 feet 9 to 5 feet 11 iin-hes in height. Their bodies are 
painted, or tattooed, so that they appear to be clothed, though they are al¬ 
most naked, having nothing in the way of covering but a girdle of sea-weed 
round the loins, which reaches to their knees, and gives them a resemblance 
to the river-gods of mythology, that are represented as enveloped in reeds. 
Their hair they wear very long, and frequently turned up all round the 
head, so as to heighten the natural ferocity of their countenances, which 
seem incapable of any expression, save that of astonishment or rage. The 
least dispute among them is followed by blows from clubs, sticks, or pad¬ 
dles ; and almost all of them are covered with scars, the consequence of 
this unhappy propensity to quarrelling. The women are tall, slender, and 
graceful in their appearance, but their manners are disgustingly profligate 
and indecimt. The vegetable produce of these islands, being all spontaneous 
the inhabitants know nothing of labour comparatively speaking; nor do 
they appear at all solicitous of improvement. The iron tools offered them 
by their European visitors, in exchange for their own commodities, they re¬ 
jected with disdain. With adzes made of a very fine and compact basalies, 
however, they finish works in wood with a polish equal to the finest var¬ 
nish. They also manufacture a species of cloth, possessing great strength 
and pliability, so much superior to the paper cloth of the Society and 
Friendly islands, that it is well adapted to sails of their canoes. 

• They have been catted Navigators* talauds, from the inhabitants being almost per^ 
petnallv on the water, but with no great propriety, as this is a circumstance common 
to nil the inUnbiUuts of the islands so profusely scattered over the Pacific Otwan. 
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CHAP, XIV._EASTEII*1SI,A. 

This island is situated in W. long. 109” 4H5' 20", and S. lat. 27“ 5' 30’f 
and is from 30 to 33 milqp in circumference. ’ Jts surface; is mountainous 
and stony, and the hills are visible at a distance of 45 miles. At tlie 
southern extremity of the island is the crater of a volcano, of great .size, 
depth, and regularity; it is like the frustum of a cone, wliose upper and 
lowi .• bases appear more than two miles in circumference, and is at least 
800 feet deep. Ihe marsh at the^'sottom is surrounded w^th ])lantatious 
of bananas and mulberry- trees, aiuUwmtains several pools of fPesh water, 
a]>parently on a level with the sea. The soil is so exceedingly fertile, that 
three days’ labour is sufficient to procure an Indian subsistence for a year, 
and not more than a tenth part of the island Ife under tsiltivation, tife rest 
being covered with a coarse kind of grass, which extends to the tops^of the 
moiinlains. The cultivatetl portions are of an ojtlong form, witliout any 
enclosure. The weeds are carefully pulled tjp and burned in Intaps, to fer¬ 
tilize the soil; and the soil is kept cool and moist* by large s'^''’i#s that lie 
loose upon the surface. The principal productions of tho^sland jire j»ota- 
toes, yams, arrow-root, gourds, plantains, and sugar-canes. Tin; appear¬ 
ance, dress, language, and manners of the people, have a near atlinity to 
those of tfie other South Sea islanders. 


CHAP. XV.—PnE SOCIETY I.SLAND.S. 

Tiil.s extensive gronp is generally considered as containing all the islands 
between 130“ VV. lung, and Easter Island, many of them of inconsiderable 
magnitude. Their name was given to tlnnn by captain flook in honour of 
the Royal Society, at whose recommendation the voyages to the South 
Seas, which led to their discovery, were undertaken. The chief of them 
arc the following: 
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T'aboojai. moo and Ehneo. 

General Sccncry.'\ “ In the exterior, or border landscapes, of Tahiti 
and the other islands,” says Mr Ellis, “ there is a variety in the objects of 
natural beauty ; a happy combination of land and water, of precipices and 
level plains, of trees, often hanging their branches clothed with thick dark 
foliage over the sea, and distant mountai^fs shown in sublime outline and 
richest hues; and the whole often blended in the harmony of nature, pro¬ 
duces sensations of admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a 
different character, but not less impressive. The landscapes are occasion¬ 
ally extensive, but more frequently circumscribed. There is, however, a 
startling boldness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in romantic 
confusion near the source or margin of some cool and crystal stream, that 
flows in silence at their base, or dashes over the rocky tragments that ar- 
’ rest its progress : and there is the wildness of romance about the deep a id 
lonely glens, around which the mountains rise like the steep sides of a 
natural amphitheatre, till the clouds seem supported by them—-this arrests 
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the attention of the beholdei'i and for a time suspends his faculties injmute 
astonishment. There is alsd so much that i? new in the charact«r and 
•growth of trees and flowers,! irregular, spontaneous, and luxuriant in the 
vegetation, which is sustained by a prolific soil, and matured by the genial 
heat of a tropic clime, that it is'adaptcd to prodUce an indescribable eftect. 
Often when either alone, or attended by one or two companions, I have 
jouiiieyed through some of the inland parts of the islands, such has been 
the effect of the scenery throng'll whjch I have passed, and the unbroken 
stillness which has pervaded the whole, that imagination unrestrained might 
easily have induced the delusion,,tlSit we were walking on enchanteil 
ground, or passing over fairy lands. *ft has at such seasons appeared as if 
we had been carried back to the primitive ages oS the world, and beheld 
tlie fece of the ear|h, as it wiis perhaps often exhibited, when the Creator’s 
works were spread over it in all their endless variety, and all the vigour 
of wtlia’nstless energy,'and before j)opulatio'i had extended, or the genius 
and enterprise of man hud altei'ed the aspect of its surface.” 

InkabiUints.'} “ The iiihafdtants of the South Sea islands,” says Mr 
Ellis, “ ai%'^. .'erally above the middle stature; but their limbs are less 
muscular and firm tlian those of the Sandwich islanilers^ wlioni in many 
respects they rcsendile. • They ant, at the same time, more robust than 
the Manpiesans, who are the most liglit and agile of the inbabita-ds of 
Eastern I’olynesia. In size and i)liysical power tlioy are Inferior to tiio 
Noiv Zealanders, and probaldy resoii I(! in persen llie IVieiid'y islanders 
as much as any others in lh(> IV.cific ; exhib. hoivever, neither tlie 
gravity of the latter, nor the vivacity t f the iM,..ipiesaiis. 'Their limbs 
are well formed, and although n'here corpulency prevails there is a degree 
of sluggishness in their actions, they are getiorally active in the/'- move¬ 
ments, graceful and stately in their gait, and perfectly unemba.rassed in 
their address. 'Ihose who resiilo in the interior, or f.etjuently visit tint 
mountainous parts of the islands, form an exception to this remark. I'ho 
constant use of the naked feet in climbing .he steep sides of tiie rocks, or 
the narrow defiles of the ravines, probably induces them to turn their toes 
inwards, which renders their gait exceedingly awkward. 

“ Among the many models of perfection in the human figure t;>- .. app-. ..r 
in the islands, (presenting to the eye of the stranger all that is beautiful i.-; 
symmetry and graceful in action,) instances of deformity are now fre 
quently seen, arising fron' a loatlisome disease, of foreign origin, affecting 
the features of the face, and muscular parts of the body. There is ano¬ 
ther <lisease, which forms such a curvature of the upper part of the spine, 
as to produce what is termed a humped or broken back. The disease 
which produces this distortion of shape, and deformity of appearance, is 
declared by the natives to have been unknown to their ancestors ; and, 
according to the accounts some of them give it, was the result of a disease 
left by the crew of VancouveTs‘‘8bip. It does not prevail in any of the 
other islands ; and altbougb such numbers are now affected with it, there 
is reason to believe that, except the many disfigurements ])roduced by the 
elephantiasis, which appears to have prevailed from their earliest antrqui^. 
a deformed person was seldom seen. 

“ The countenance of the South Sea islander is open and prepossessing, 
though the features ai-e bold, and sometimes prominent. The facial angle 
is frequently as perpendicular as in the European structure, excepting 
where the frontal and the occipital bones of the skull were pressed toge¬ 
ther in infancy. This was frequently done by the mothers with the male 
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children, when they were designed for warriors. The fprehoid is some- 
timA low, but frequently Jiigh and finely fotmed; the eye-brows are dark 
and well-defined, occasionally arched, more generally straight; th^ 
eyes seldom large, but bright and full, ami of a jet black colour; the 
cheek-bones by no mean? high; the nose ^ther tectilinear or aquiline, often 
accompanied with a fulness about the nostrils ; it is seldom flat, notwith¬ 
standing it was'formerly the practice of the mothers and nurses tef press 
the nostrils of the female children,^ a flat and broad nose being by many 
regarded as more ornamental than, otherwise. The mouth in general is 
well-formed, though the lips are sfmietimes large, yet never*so.much so as 
to resemble those of the African. *Thc teeth tire always entire, excepting 
in extrenie old age, iwid, though rather large in some, are remarkably 
white, and seldom either discoloured or deoa^-ed. Tlq; ears are large, and 
the chin retreating or projecting, most generally inclining to the tatter. 
The form of the face is either round or oval, and 'but very seldom Exhibits 
any resemblance to the angular form of the Titrtav visage, while tindr 
profile fieipiently bears a most striking i-eSeml^atice to that of the Muro- 
pean countenance. Their hair is of a shining black or da4i>.‘bro'wn colour; 
stiaight, but mtf lank and wiry like that of the Amtuican Indian, nor, 
V ' pting in a fetv solitary instances, wooly likietln- New Guinea or New 
Slolland Siegroes. l're(|uently it is soft and curly, though seldom so fine 
■js tliat of the civilized natievns iuliahit'ug the t(!mperate zones. 

Jinne is a cousideiable difference between the stature of the male and 
(i inaie sex here, as cvell as in other parts of the world, yet not so great as 
tl.; ; which often ptcvails in Europe. The females, though generally more 
delicate In form and smaller in :e than the men, are, taken altogether, 
slcougcr and larger than the fbmah's of England, and are sometimes re- 
iiiiu kably tall and stout. A roundness and fulness of. figure, without ex- 
1 .'! bog to corpulency, distinguishes the jieople in general, particularly the 

. t J.i' 1 ’ 

' .s a singular fact in tlie jtl.ysiology of tin, inhabitants of this part of 
lid, that the chiefs, and j) -sons oi lie.eoitary rank and influence in 
tin. mis, arc, almost without exception, as niucli superior to the pen- 
.■ 'liiti v or common people, in stateliness, dignified deportment, and physical 
.strcugih, as they are in rank and circumstances ; ulthougli they are not 
elected to their station on account of their personal endowments, but de- 
nve, ibeir rank and elevation from their ancestry. This is the case with 
Ijiosr of tile group.s of the Pacific, but peculiarly so in Taliiti iiml tbe 
adjacent isles. The father of tbe late king was six feet four inches bigb ; 
Pornare was six feet two. The present king of Raiatea is cijually tall. 
Mahinc, tbe king of HuaJiine, but for the effects of age, would appear 
little inferior 'I'heir liinhs are generally well formed, and the whole figure 
proportioneti to their height; which reyders the difference between the 
rulers and their subjects so striking, that some have supposed they rvere a 
distinct race, the descendants of a superior people, who at a remote jieriod 
had conquered the aborigines, and perpetuated their supremacy. It iloes 
;>#t, however, appear necessary, in accounting for the fact, to resort to sneb 
a supposition; difterent treatment in infancy, superior food, and distinct 
habits s>f life, are quite suificient. 

“ The prevailing colour of the natives is an olive, a bronze, or a reddish 
brown—equally removed from the jet-black of the African and tbe Asiatic., 
the yellow of the Malay, and the red or copper-colour of the aboriginal 
American, frequently presenting a kind of medium between the two latter 
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colours. Consitlerablo variety, ncvortholess, prevails in tlie conipIexi*n of 
the population of the same island, and as j;reat»a diversity among tfe in- 
*^(tEihitants of different islands, nl'lic natives of the I’aliser or Pearl israiuls, 
a short distance to the eastwHrd of Tahiti, are d^'ker than the inhahitants 
of the Geort»‘iHn group. ll is not, howtn’er, a blacker hue that their skin 
presents, hut a darker red or brown. Hie nativc^s of IMan^ia, or Mangi'ca, 
one oi the Harvey cluster, and,some of the inhahitants of Uiirutu, and 
the neighbourhood to the south of Tidtjti, designated by iMalle nrun, ‘ the 
Austral Islands,’ and the majority of Uie reigning family in Raiatea, are 
not darker riiaii the inhahitants of soiafjparts of southern Ihirope." 

Tauiti.] Olaheite, or Tahiti, consists of twi. peninsulas, joined by » 
narrow isthjnus, each rising gradually from the shoiV! into a mountain, co¬ 
vered to the very top with tlie most luxuriant foliage, and displaying all 
that inequality of surface in which the true lieauty of landscape consists. 
The one is ifi length ahdiit 23 miles, and nearly the same in breadth ; the 
other is about 20 miles in length, by 1.3 in breadth. 

Clim((l(\ be <*li,Miate is fine, and the soil is a blackish mould, 

uncommonly fiViCile, producing spontaneously a great variety of edible 
fruits, roots, and vegetables ; of these the most common and most use- 
fid are the arloctirpus, or'oread-fruit, of which there are above .30 varie¬ 
ties, cocoa-nuts, jambos, 13 sorts of bananas, arum, potatoes, yams, sugar- 
canes, arrow-root, and the paper-mulberry, of whiili the inhabitants mako 
their cloth. The only qiiadroDeds are dogs, hogs, and rats. The birds 
are of various kinds, ami they bat e the domestic poultry common in Eu¬ 
rope; also wild ducks, turtle-doves of a green colour, large pigeons, small 
paroquets, king fishers, cuckoos, and herons. Of the small birds which 
abound in the forests, some .are remarkable for the melody of their notes. 
The ants are trouhlosome, but no kind of serpent has yet heeu found ; 
anil frogs, toads, and scorpions, are equally rare. The sea on the coast 
abounds with fish, among which is said to he the sea-snake of which the 
bite is mortal. 

!nhal)ita»U.~\ Mr Ellis estimates the present population of this island 
at about 10,0011. There is no question hut tliat depopulation lias taken 
place here, as in the other islands, to a considerable extent; but it is now 
nnder tlie renovating and genial inllueuce of Pbristiauity nqiidly increas¬ 
ing. The natives of Otalieue are well-made, and oftonor above than be¬ 
low the common size of Europeans. Their miHic of life—which affords 
them much exercise, without subjecting them to severe labour—gives tbeH'* 
bodies all that strength and elegance of which the human frame is capable. 
Some of the other inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific, and among the 
rest tliose of the Friendly islands, may be more harily and robust, and 
their bodies may display a greater appearance of muscular strength ; but 
none of them seem so well to uijite tlie appearance of strength and ele¬ 
gance of sbajie, which is generally considered the perfection of human 
beauty. Their colour is tawny,—of a shade much lighter tlian that of 
the inhabitants of the Friendly islands ; sometimes, particularly in .those 
of tho higher ranks, it approaches to what we call fair, but the cheeJrs 
never display tliat glow by which tho nortliern Europeans are distiiiguisli- 
ed. The hair is gciievally black, hut sometimes brown, red or flaxen, and 
frizzled, hut without any resemblance to wool. The eyes are black, tho 
nose flat, the mouth large, and the teeth white and oven. Great part of 
the beard is eradicated ; the remainder is worn iit various fashions. Tho 
women are distinguished from the men by greater delicucy of form ; and 
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tlieii skin is delicate and soft, which is procured by their ()-equ»nt bathing, 
and lopions use of the oil»of the cocoa. The chiefs—like the mandarins 
in (Tiitia—are distinguished by long nailv The women wear their Iim^ 
short. The practice of ^puncturing the skin in different forms, generally 
called tatooing, is nowhere more prevalent thafi in Otaheite. This custom 
is common to both sexes. The punctures are formed with an instrument 
with many teetli, resembling a comb. The points of these teeth are Struck 
through the skin, and into the jmin^tures is inserted a kind of paste formed 
of soot and oil, which renders the impression indelible. Different persons 
are marked m different forms, according to their various* fancies. 'J'he 
punctures arc generally most crowded upon the hinder parts of the loins 
and thighs. • 

The dress of the Otaheitans is formed of a kind pf cloth resembling 
paper, and made of the bark of certain trees, |)articnlarly of the paper- 
mulberry ; but as this substance cannot long reslitt the rain, the giTi'inenls 
formed of it arc during wet weather thrown asicre, and their iilace is su])- 
plied by others formed of a kind of matting. .'Wie dress is often, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the wearer, highly ornamental. IVoonsisls of two 
pieces of clothjkone wrapped round the middle; the other, which has a 
hole in the middle for the reception of the hefld, hangs down from the 
shouldei'S to the middle of the leg, both before aiul behind. The dri'ss of 
the women sometimes consists of three or four pieces ; and not being 
bound to imitate any general fashion, they are left at liberty to ilisplay a 
line shape to the best advantage. The missionaries have introduced the 
culiiire of the cotton-plant, and taught the natives to manufacture a coarse 
cotton-cloth. 

T'he climate of this island renders houses almost superfluous, and as the 
inhabitants require little shelter, they have been jiropoi'tionally careless in 
tbe construction of their habitations. These consist only of a shed or roof, 
resembling the roof of a barn in Europe, supported by threi! rows of ])il- 
lars, one in the centre, and one at each side. The thatch is palm-hsives ; 
and the floor is strewed with hay, and covered with mats. A f(!w blocks 
of wood serve as stools by day, and by night as pillows. Under these 
sheds the natives generally sleep ; but they eat and pass the day under a 
tree in the open air. They rise with the sun, and retire to rest about an 
hour after it is dark. For caudles they use a kind of oily nut stuck upon 
a piece of wood. * 

' ■ The food of the common pt'ople is almost entirely vegetable. It com¬ 
monly consists of the bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, yams, apples, and a 
sort of sour fruit, used as a relish to the roasted bread-fruit. The most 
general dish is popoi, which is made of the mountain-j)lantain beaten up to 
a paste or jr'ly, with cocoa-nut milk. Every kind of fish is eagerly de¬ 
voured. The flesh of the fowls is not tyell-tasted, and is in little est(;em. 
Tbe flesh of dogs is the most favourite part of their animnl food ; and as 
these dogs arc fed only on vegetables, tlicir flesh is said to be little inferior 
to lamb. The natives have no regular time for their meals, but generally 
ijrrange fliein according to their avocations. They usually eat in the fore¬ 
noon, but their principal meal is taken towards evening. 

Tbe Otabeiteans make a kind of cloth formed of tbi; liark of three 
kinds of trees; the Chinese mulberry tree, called by tin; natives uvula ; 
tbe bread-fruit tree, called ooroo; and a tree said to rcsinuble tbe wild fig 
of tbe West Indies. The cloth made from the mulberry is superior to iliat 
mado from the ftthcr two. This cloth is not woven, but is formed in the 
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manner of«pap^, by beating the bark into a kind of paste. It is same* 
times <dyed of different colours, and is then highly esteemed, being ^orn 
'•nly by the upper classes. Tkeir mats are formed in a manner dinerent 
from their cloth, being woven very artificially of rushes, grass, and the 
bark of trees ; so dexterouli are they in this art, mat they make mats finer 
than any to be found in Europe. The finer sorts of mats are used as gar- 
mentl in wet weather; the coarser are used us coverings Jor the floors of 
their sheds, and to sleep on. Basket^ are made with surprising neatness. 
Ropes and lines are formed of the bark of a tree, and thread of the fibres 
of the cocoa nut. I’isliing lines arp Snade of the bark of a species of 
nettle, and nets of a coarse kind of grass. Their hooks are of inother-of* 
pearl: their harpoons of cane, pointed with hardwmod. Their tools are 
hatchttts formed of,,a stone rfvtembling basaltes,—^a chisel made generally 
of the hone of a man’s arm,—a rasp made of coral or the skin of a sting¬ 
ray,—vind coral and sUdd are used fdr the purpose of polishing. Their 
arras are slings,—pikes headed with the skin of a stingray,—cluhs mado 
ot hard wood, ami ofteik ^ix or sewen feet long,—and sometimes targets 
ot a kind dt tvv"ker work. They have bows and arrows; hut as the ar¬ 
rows are blunt, they are used only to bring down bird;*. Their small 
canoes aro tunned of a siftgle tree, and carry from two to six men. 'I'heir 
large canoes are formed of several planks sewed together, and u.-e either 
fitted with an outrigger, or two of them are fixed together with planks 
The seams are caulked with dry rushes, and the whole is covered with a 
gummy substance, which serves the purpose of pitch. 

1 kc At'eoi Societtf,~\ Ihe institution, called the Areoi Society, appears 
to have been peculiar to the islands of the Pacific, if not to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the southern groujis. One ot the standing regulations of this 
institution was tlie,inurder of the children of the initiated. The members 
formed a kind of hand of strolling jilayers ami privileged libertines, who 
spent their time in travelling from island to island, ajml from one dis¬ 
trict to another, exhibiting their pantomimes, am! practising most ob¬ 
scene rites. They were divided into seven distinct classes, each of which 
was distinguished by the kind or situation of the tatooing on their bo¬ 
dies. The fraternity was not confined to any particular rank or grade 
in society, but was composed of individuals from every class. The entire 
dissolution of this association, and the abolition of its cruel and abomina¬ 
ble practices, was one of the invaluable blessings 'conferred upon the South 
Sea islanders by the introduction of Christianity. 

1 heir religion, like that of the Tonga and Sandwich islanders, was ido¬ 
latry of the most barbarous kind; their mannei-s were extremely licen¬ 
tious, and their dispositions, notwitlistanding many fair appearances, fero¬ 
cious and cruel. Like all other savages, they were perpetually at war 
among themselves, and their wars were of the most relentless and cruel 
character; but by the labours of 'ihe missionaries of the London Mission¬ 
ary society, they have made an open profession of Christianity, and Ota- 
heite with its dependencies may now be happily classed among Christian 
nations; they are learning to read the word of God, and, in many instan¬ 
ces, have made a wonderful progress in practising those duties which Tt 
enjoins. The gospel of Matthew has been translated and published by 
Mr Davies, who has also published a grammar of the Tahitian language. 

Eimeo.2 Eiraeo, or Moorea, tfie name most frequently given by the 
natives to tliis island, was discovered by captain Wallis, and by him called 
Diikc of' York’s island. It is situated about 12 or miles W. from 
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1'ahitt and is 25 miles in circnmference. In the varied %ms its moun¬ 
tains ^hibit, the verdure with which they afe clothed, and the geperal 
romantic and beautiful character of the 8c*nery, this island far exceeds, 
any other of the Society ^oup. A reef of cm-al surrounds it like a ring, 
and presents several small and verdant islands. 'On the N. side of Eiiueo 
is Taloo harbour^ one of the most secure in the Pacific. On the N.E. 
side is an extensive and beautiful lake, stocked with fish, and the resort oi 
wild fowl. The rivers of Eimeo arci smalf. The mountains are broken, 
and not so high as those of Tahiti. , 

Raiatea.'^ This island is of a trtapgular form, and is 50*nijles in cir¬ 
cumference. The northern and western sides are singularly romantic; the 
shore is generally a gradual and undulating ascent from tlie water’s edge. 
At the N.E. angle there is a deep indentation.of the coast; into whicli the 
ocean extends a mile and a half between perpendicular rocks. Next to 
Tahiti, Raiatea is better supplied with streams tljpn any other islmid of 
the group. Its lowlands are extensive, and the valJeys are capable of the 
highest cultivation. This island was the ctSdle pf, the Polynesian mytho¬ 
logy, and the seat of their high oracle. * ^ 

Tuhuai.^ T^imai, in 23" 2.V S. lat. and 14!)" 23'W. long., w.is disco¬ 
vered by Cook. It is compact, hilly, and verdant ; but less pictures(|ae 
than RapS, and surrounded by a coral reef. The iidiabitauts have gene¬ 
rally embraced the profession of Christianity. 

Rapa.J Riipa, or Oparo, was discovtjred by Vaiu-ouver in his passage 
from New Zealand to Tahiti. It is situated in 27" 3()' S. bit., and 144" 

1 I' long. It is about 20 miles in eircuinfereuce, and is tolerably well- 
wooded and watered. The mountains are lofty and pictures<|uo ; the sum¬ 
mits of those forming the central high land resemble a range of irregularly 
inclined cones. This island does not appear to be surrounded with reef. 
On the eastern side there is a fine harbour. Mr Davies estimates the 
population at about 2,000. 'The inhabitants are a less civilized race than 
those of the adjacent islands. 


(TIAP. XVI.—THE HARVEY ISLANDS. 

'To the S.W. of the Si ciety islands is a small cluster called the Harvey 
islands. Manaia —wliiclf captain Cook improjierly called Mangeeu —is 
included wito.n a barrier of coral rock from 20 to 70 feet in height, in 
which there arc some openings which lead into the interior. 'The culti¬ 
vated portion of the island consists of six large valleys, containing planta¬ 
tions of taro, plantains, tc-root, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit. The number 
of inhabitants is about 1,500, of whom some have embraced Christianity. 
'The chiefs are possessed of great authority. On one of the higher hills 
is a very deep hole or pit, into which '&11 the dead are promiscuously 
thrown. They are brought from all parts of the island to this common 
receptacle, which has been used for ages. The language approaches nearer 
that of New Zealand than to the Tahitian. The natives are ingenious, 
and display great taste in their sinnels, which are usually of beautiful 

workn^nship_ Rarotonga has a population of about 7,000 souls, the 

majority of whom have embraced Christianity, and under its benign influ¬ 
ence have become highly civilized. The whole island is one cultivated 
garden ; men, women, and children, being constantly employed in agricul¬ 
ture.— Aititlake\% greatly infested with rats .—Mautli is completely sur- 
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rounded (by a^coral reef formed into ridges from 10 to 20 feet high,Aelow 
which are lower ones, Thfe only mode of access to the interior^f the 
island is by leaping out of tlnji boat upon the reef where there is least surf, 
and where the sea is shallowest. The population amounts to about 200, 
who have made great pi'ogress in civilization under the teaching of our 
missionaries .—Mitiaro is barren and unfruitful .—Atui is considerably di¬ 
versified in surface. The valleys are filled with cocoa-uut trees. 


CHAP. XVIJ—filE MARQUESAS. 

Such of •the groupe of islands known by the name of Marquesas, and 
forining the S.K.‘ part of the archipelago of Mendana, as have been sufli- 
cieiil^ly explored, me situated between 8“ and 10’ S. lat., and b«^twp<;n 
139“ and T-IU” W. lon'y. 'i'he five of greatest importance have been dis- 
tingiiished by the names Zn Xhi^dalena <'r Fatouiva, St Fedro or Mctanc, 
Z« Donibiica or Ohirdaf Santa Christiana or Tahouuta,ax\A Hood Island. 
These islandsTiewed from the sea have a bold, and, in some parts, a rngg<-d 
aspect. Till! land is high ; and the shores present holloxt^'rocks, the black', 
B])ongy, iind hard stones of which indicate a volcanic origin. ,.The level 
districts yield in 'abundance the bread-fruit, bananas, jtlantaius, cocoa-nuts, 
and the paper-mulberry ; with many other tr :es and shrubs common with¬ 
in tbe Iroincs. The hog is tia- nily native <)uadruped ; hut the forests 
abound in birds, and poultry are not scarce. The sea on the coasts affords 
many kind.s of fish. The inhabitants are univt.n-sally described as exhibit¬ 
ing great elegaTO'c and symmetry <>f form. Their complexion is a bright 
brown, more or less deep ; some approach to thiit of the Malabar Indians ; 
but many differ little in complexion from Europeans of the labouring class. 
Their hair presents the same variety as that of our climate ; some is flaxen, 
some auburn, or black, but none either red or woolly is to bo met with. 
They have regubar features, fine black eyes, and handsome teeth. The 
greater part have flat noses; aquiline noses, however, arc by no means 
uncommon among them. Their countenance in gtmoral is frank and open. 
In thei - manners, religion, and language, they approximate very nearly to 
those islanders .already descriln-d. They are less ingenious in the con 
struction of their canoes than so-.ie of tbeir neighbours ; but in filthiness 
and profligacy they surpass them. Hero too, through the liberality of the 
llritish public, has Christianity lifted up her soul-cheering voice, though' 
unhappily hitherto with little effect.—The leading islands in this archipe¬ 
lago were discovered by Mendana, who gave them the name of Gardias de 
Mendoya, marquis of (Janeti, and viceroy of Peru. 


CHAP. XVIU.—THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

It is nearly half a century since captain Cook, in search of a nortlie^'ii 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, discovered a group of islands 
between 18° 60' and 22“ 20' N. lat., and 154° 63' and 160° 16' W. long., 
which, in honour of the first lord of the Admiralty, he called the Sand¬ 
wich islands. They form the most isolated group of all Polynesia, and 
the N.E. extremity of that extensive geographical region ; and extend in 
a direction W.N.W. and E.S.E. 
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Nt^ber and The Sandwich islands are ten ii> number, and 

bear tj^e following names, wtitten according to the orthography adopted by 
tlie missionaries, who Itave given to the people of those islands a written* 
langu^e: viz. Hawaii, Ijfaui, Ta/iatirawg, H^okini, Ranai, Morokai, 
Oahu, Tauai, Nihau, and Tanra. The estimated length, breadth, and 
superficial contains, of each island, is as follows: 
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Volcanic Origin.'^ Most of the islands arp niouiitainrus,and the inoun- 
tains rise soinetiiiies to a great height. Tlip suimitlts of 3/oiiiia j^aa and 
Mouna Roa, on Hawaii, are not less than 15,000 feet highjethiis ascending 
into the region o^perpelunl c.ongelation. Tliat the.stf htfty piles had a vol ¬ 
canic origin, ilnn-e (^an be no doubt. 'I’lie niai Cs of ancient craters an; 
nmnerons upon them ; and on the side of Mouna Roa, midway between tin; 
ocean and the summit, is one of the most remarkal)lo volcanoes in the 
worlil. 

(xci'cral Characterr^ These islands, situated under the same parallels 
of iatitiido with the West Indies, enjoy a climate in many respects similar, 
hut more t(;ra]»erate and healthy. There is nothing like winter; hurricanes, 
so much dreaded in the West Indies, are uidtnown; and the only variation 
in the uniformity of the seasons is occasioned by the fr«()uent and heavy 
rains which usually fall between December and March, and tho prevalence 
of Koutlnn-ly and variable winds during the same season. According to a 
■ netimrological journal, ke])t by tho American missionaries, from Aiigiist, 
1821, to July, i82r2, inclusive, the general temperature w.as from 70" to 
8 J'’, and rain fell on 40 days. The soil is rich in those parts which Imvif 
long been free from volcanic eruptions ; tho lands most susceptible of cid- 
tivntion lie generally within 2 to 7 miles of the sea; the interior of the 
islands is generally broken into steep ridges and deep ravines. Their 
natural history, as it regards the animal kingdom, is exceedingly circum- 
raH'ibed. Tho oidy quadrupeds originally found inhabiting these islands 
were a small species of hogs, a few dogs, lizards, and an animal betwixt a 
mouse and a rat. There are now large herds of cattle in Hawaii; and 
goats and horses thrive well. Birds, excepting those which are a(inatic, 
are seldom se n near the shores. In the mountains they are nunnn-ous, 
and some of them beautiful. There are no noxious reptiles except centi¬ 
pedes. Tish are not abundant. Vegetable productions are found in coti- 
siderable variety. The natives subsist principally on tho roots of the arum 
c.tculciiluin, the sweet potatoe, and the yam. The principal indigenous 
fruits are the cocoa-nut, plantain, bi’ead-fruit, strawberry, and raspberry. 
Oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, pine-apples, papaw-ap|)los, encumbers, 
and waier-melons, have been introduced. The sugar-cane is indigenous, 
but is not much cultivated. Large tracts of fertile land lie w.aste in most of 
the islands. The local situation of the Sandwich islands is highly advan¬ 
tageous for purposes of commerce. On the N. are tho Russian settle¬ 
ments in Kamstchatka and along tho coast of Eastern Siberia ; to the 
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N.W. are the.islands of Japan ; due W. lie the Marian islands, Maifflla in 
the tPhilippines, and Canton in China; and cm the £. are the cwsts of 
I" California and Mexico. Alnmst all their dealings are conducted by bar¬ 
ter ; they indeed kn.iw the’valuc of dollars, and are willing to take them 
in exchange, but they selllbin appear again in circulation, being carefully 
hoarded up. Vessels are supplied with fresh prorisiousj lire stock, salt, 
and’other articles of outfit, for which they give in return, cloth, fire-anu.s, 
and ammunition, the teeth of tfie searlion, carpenters’ tools, hardware, and 
in general European articles of every ilescription. Sandal wood, pe.arls, 
and tnother-6f-pearl shells, are purphksed at these islands fur the China 
market. The inhabitants of Hawaii excel in making paper cloth, whilst 
those of Atooi excel in canoes, paddles, and spetsts ; and they very often 
make exclianges yi these articles. Owing to the number of ships touch¬ 
ing at these islands, provisions are by no means cheap. The unfortunate 
death of captain Cooki* and the frequent murders committed by the na¬ 
tives on navigators, particularly in Woahoo, in which lieutenant Ilen- 
gist, and Mr Geoch, astronomer of the Dietlalus, Messrs Brown, Gor¬ 
don, and priu^-e Lee Boo, lost their lives, gave such ideas of the 
savage nature of the inhabitants, that for many years,^few ships would 
venture to touch at thes'.t islands. But after Tamobameba, the late king, 
had established his power, he regulated his conduct by such ;.trict rules 
of justice, that strangers found theraselvps as safe in Ins ports as in 
those of any civilized nation. 

Govcrnmenl.~] The islands are now subject to one government, con¬ 
sisting of a king, and a considerable body of chiefs. The government 
in all its branches is hereditary. The king is regarded as owning all 
the lands, and possesses unlimited power. The lands are divid<!d among 
the' chiefs, who hold them from the king, on condition of paying tri¬ 
bute. The people again hold the lands from the chiefs, to whom they 
pay a certain portion of tlio produce. Within their own territorial 
limits, the power of the chiefs is absolute. The operation of tliis sys¬ 
tem upon the people is said to be very oppressive ; but as the nation 
in general becomes eidightened, it is to be expected that the policy of 
its rulers will be more liberal, and tlu; general prosperity of these isl¬ 
anders advanco<l. Tlui present king is Kaukiauli, a brother of Ilio-rio, 
who died in England while on a visit to bis royal brother and protec¬ 
tor his British majesty. 

Manners and Customs.'\ The character of the inhabitants, so far as, 
they are unaflected by the instructions of the missionaries, is lamenta¬ 
bly debased. Theft, treachery, drunkenness, impurity, and infanticide, 
are awfully prevalent. The social and domestic virtues arc little known. 
Polygamy is common, and murder by poison is believed by the natives 
to be very frequent. The bouses of the natives are of tho simplest 
form ; they are oblong, with *ery low side-walls, and high thatched 
roofs ; and consist of one apartment without tables or seats. They are 
however kept very clean ; and heir household utensils, consisting of 
wooden dishes, and calabashes, aro hung upon the walls. The floors oi 
the meaner houses are bare, except the sleeping-place, where a few mats 
are spread ; those of the higher orders are entirely covered over with 
mats worked with great elegance into different patterns. At one end a 
platform raised about three feet from the ground, which extends the whole 
breadth of the apartment, is spread with a layer of rushes, and covered 
with mats. Tlii. forms the sleeping-place for the upper part of the fa- 
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inily^ The attendants sleep at the opposite end. As the. two. sexes, till 
of la'^, never ate together,*the chiefs had always a separate eating-house ; 
and even the lower ranks had one to every, six or seven families for inei^ 
The women ate in the saino apartihent in^whldi they slept. Few houses, 
except those of the chiefs which are surrounued with a paling, have any 
windows, the light being admitted by the door. Their mode of cooking 
is by baldng and broiling on hot stones, ^rapping the article to be baked 
in l eaves. Fish are frequently eaten raw. Pork they preserve by salting 
and drying. A kind fit pudding made of taro root, and dried in the sun, 
serves as a substitute for bread. *JJie sugar-cane is also a general article 
of food. The tootooee-nut, from its oily nature, supplies the place of 
caudles, and yields an bil well-adapt<!d for painting. They hqve learned 
the processes of fermentation and distillation, and are supplied with stills 
from the American ships. From the tee-root they distil an ardent spirit 
to which they are too much attached. Smoking‘ytobacco, wliicli gfows in 
abundance on the islands, is another luxury of which they are very fond; 
and great ingenuity is displayed in the, tormatfon of their pipes. 'J’ho 
dress of the women consists of a piece of cloth, about one yard broad and 
three in length,'wrappcd round the rvaist, with the end tucked in below, 
and reaching to the calf of the log; in cold weadier they use an additional 
piece, like a plaid, over their shoulders. Wreaths of flow'ers are sometimes 
worn, and an ivory ornament round the neck. The hair is combed back 
in front, and plastered white with a kind of lime made from burnt shells. 
They are at great pains in ornamenting themselves ; every female is pro- 
■'•ided with a mirror, and all ranks pay the utmost attention to personal 
cleanliness. The dress of the men consists of a small girdle called the 
maro. Upon great occasions the chiefs wear elegant cloaks, and helmcas 
of red and yellow feathers. When they swim off to slups, they hold their 
clothes out of the water in one hand, changing it as it becomes fatigued. 
They are most dexterous fishers both with net and line. In every article 
of their manufacture they display an extraordinary degree of neatness and 
ingenuity; and acquire, in a very short time, a knowledge of the useful 
arts from their visitors. They have now native carpenters, coopers, black¬ 
smiths, and tailors, equal to Europeans. Dancing, wrestling, ami a game 
similar to draughts, but more complicated, are their favourite amusements. 

Religion.'^ The ancient system of idolatry operated only on the fears 
of its votaries. Its requisitions were severe, and its rites cruel and bloody. 
Crotesque and horrid wooden figures, animals, and the bones of chiefs, 
were the objects of worship. Human sacrifices were offered whenever a 
temple was to be dedicated, or a chief was sick, or a war was to bo un¬ 
dertaken ; and these occasions were frequent. The apprehensions which 
the people had of a future state were undefined and fearful. The lower 
orders expected to be slowly devoured ]jy evil spirits, or to dwell with the 
gods in the burning mountains. The several professions, such as that of 
the fisherman, the tiller of the ground, and the builder of canoes and 
houses, had each their presiding deities. Household gods were also kept, 
which the natives worshipped in their habitations. TJie volcanoes had, 
moreover, a superintending power, the goddess Rele, who was much 
di'eadttd. One merciful provision, however, had existed from time imme¬ 
morial, and that was sacred enclosures, places of refuge, into which those 
who fled from war, or from any violent pursuer, might enter, and there bo 
safe. Their principal god, to whom they attribute the creation of the 
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world, is c«Ued»£Voo «//; and they have seven or eiglit subordinate duties 
to whom olferings are also made. They liate a tradition of a gcj^ieral 
*<teluge. According to their account, the sea once overflowed the whole 
world, except Mouna Kaa jrf Hawaii, afld swept, away all the inhabitants 
but one pair, who saved themselves on tliat mountain, and are the parents 
of the present race of mankind. 'I’Jieir morals, or places ^f worship, con- 
sisteif of one large house or teipple, with some smaller ones round, in 
which were the images of their inferioi* gods. The lahooed, or consecrated 
precincts, were marked out by square posts which .stood 30 or 40 yards 
from the building. In the inside of tlu; principal house there was a screen 
or curtain of white cloth hung across one end, within which the image of 
Etooah waij placed. When sacrifices tvere offered, the priests and chiefs 
entered occasionally within tins space, going in at one side and out at the 
other. On the outside were placed, several images made of wood, as ugly 
as could weH be imagincil, having their mouths all stuck round with dog’s 
teeth. Their holydays were k(>pt three or four times a month ; the cere¬ 
monies lasting from sunsetcon t^ip day preceding to sunrise on the follow¬ 
ing day, (fnring v'hich no person was permitted to pass the bounds of the 
morai. This time was spent in prayer, eating the sacrificer, and conversa¬ 
tion. Human sacrifices wibre ofliered on their going to war. It has never, 
until now, been ascertained with certainty how they disposed of their dead. 
It appears that the duty of concealment devolves upon the next of kin, 
who buries the body in the middle of the night following their death ; and 
when the flesh has been consumeil they gather up the bones, which they 
convey into the interior and lodge in a cavity or cliff of the rocks; those 
spots are then lahooed, or held sacred by the erection of four poles, to go 
within which is death. The only symptoms of anger any of the natives 
discovered towards,the Blonde’s people, who convoyed the bodies of their 
late king and queen from Britain to Hawaii, was when, accidentally, one 
of them removed a portion of one of these depositories of the remains of 
mortality. The bones of the royal family, in the same manner, are col¬ 
lected in a temple or sepulchre, and which is the only remaining building 
of the former religion now on the island, and which is situated in Kara- 
kokooa bay. The bow, arrow, slings, and clubs of the deceased kings 
and chief wan-iors, are also deposited with their remains. The system of 
idolatry, so fur as it was contiected with the government, was abolished by 
llio-rio, sometimes called Tamehameha H. the son and successor of Ta* 
raehameha L* This was done in 1819, before Christian missionaries earner 

' Since these islands were discovered by Cook, in 1778, they have been the scene of 
many sanguinary struggles for superiority among rival chiefs, which at last gave Ta¬ 
mehameha, known in Cook’s voyages by the name of Maiha-maiha, and who was pre¬ 
sent at the nnfurtuuate death of that great man, nearly an undisputed sovereignty over 
tire wliole. This sovereignty he employed in promoting the civilization of his people 
so effectually, as justly to claim the adnuration of his contemporaries, and a distinguish¬ 
ed place among tlie benefactors of the human race. It was only so late as 179t, that 
Vancouver laid doivn the keel of his first decked vessel, and in 1802 he had upwards 
of 20 sail, some of them copper-bottomed. He had likewise a palace built of brick, 
after the European fashion, with glazed windows, and defended by a battery of ten 
guns j and a regularly disciplined body guard, amounting to between 200 and 300 men, 
independently of a numerous retinue of chiefs, who were required to attend him in all 
his Journeys. His sutijects he encouraged, by all possible means, to prosecute with 
vigour and perseverance all the most useful European trades,- and he contrived to sur¬ 
round himself with European and American .artificers of every description, and from 
them his subjects acquired a knoivledge of oil the mechanical arts. lie died on the 8th 
of May, 1819, and the record of his death is inscribed on the naked arras of many of 
his subordinate chiefs and subjects, who loved him with a sincere affection. Mr Ma- 
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intoVlis dominions, and was owing to three causes : first,, a d%sire to im¬ 
prove the condition of hi* wives, who, in cdminon with all the otiier fe- 
inales'of the islands, were subject to inan^ painful inconvenunices fro*»* 
the operation of the labu; secondly, the atlvice of foreigners, and of some 
of the more intelligent ^licfs; and thirdly, atttf principally, the reports of 
what had been done by Pomare in the Georgian islands. A few of llio- 
rio’s subjects I'evolted, in consequence of^this measure; but Karaiufakoo, 
his g neral, defeated them in a deci^ve battle, at a place called Tuamoo, 

(hist>ii, ill his * Nnrrativ«^ of a visit to gives a very iiitei^esting mxount of his 

s^iicce^sor, or lleho-reho, and tiie maimer in which this eiiterprisinjj chief ac- 

poinpli.siufl ihc deiivoriiinie^of his peo^df! IVoin tlic liorrors of anarchv, and the trammeJs 
of a eriiel nod fibseene snper.stiiion :—'* Th<‘ last ilyiug words of Tama-lkamuh-bah to 
his son, enjoined upon him the prott^rtioii of foreigiuM's, and tiie t^^ltivatloii of a ftaerully 
interroursp with all nations. 11c pointtnl out their great superiority in the arts both of 
war and peace,—-thiM’irhes and consetpieut advantages wjiich an extended cti^nmerco 
with them woiild »a»iiler,—and the opposite evils which w^rv likfdy In foTlow tlisagree- 
ments witii such powt'rful atlversjude.s. The young king Itdio-rcho, who was!<^0 year.s 
of age at his latlier’s death, neglected no part of his insb'uctioii.s. 'I'iie jx-rsons and 
propertie.s of the white inhabitants remain unmolested.* a'ra ling vessels ^^<M’e emtou* 
rageil, and unliinitetl confidpjioe estaWislied, as before, Itetween thelojiKJgnersaiid nati ve.s, 
111 these and his o 4 her measures Ueho rclni disjdayed inutdi vigour. Woahoo, Whyhee, 
JVIowee, and the otTier islands^ with tlie exception <»{’ Atoj^i, siihniitted to his authority; 
l>ut .Some doubt was eiitert.lined respecting t he king of ,Vtooi, who had always held a 
right of sovereignty in that island : and though he owned ullegtunce to Ta>na-hainah> 
hah, it was known to be paid more througli fear of his ])ower than otiuu wise, and 
therefore no de^iendeiiee could he placeil on a continuance of his fealty. The point 
was debated with the king, Karaiinakoo, and theother principal ailviser.s, as to the inea- 
suces whhdi siiuuld be pursued, ill case any refractory spirit were to show itself in 
Atofi: which ended hy a deckiratiou from Ueho-reho, to the eifect ‘ lliat he would 
manage the whole thing his own wayaccordingly, he put himself into a small canoe, 
in .spite of their remonstrances, the very same night, with only a few attendants, and 
made tlie best of Uis way to tliat island. Me fortunately arrived sale, and went at once 
hoUlly up to the house of his suppiised rival, whom he found, as usual, surrounded hy 
a large party of chieis and adherents. Their surprise at so unexpected a visit was only 
cqiiailcd hy what they felt, when In* declan^d the purpose of it. He canm*. he said, to 
receive that submission which had been always paid to his father, and which he now 
rl.limed in his own p<*rson, as successor, hy the acknowledged right of iiihentiiiice. 

‘ It is miin-,’lie pursued, ‘to command, yours to <d»ey ; but ]M’op 1 e say you meditate 
resistance; I do not hidieve them, and throw 1115.self, without fear, upon your sense of 
honour and hospitHlity. If you are my enemy in secret, be so imw openly; 1 am alone, 
unarmed, and in your power: hut if you are my friend, as 1 hope ami believe, merit 
the coiilidenee reposed in you, hy banishing the rememl»rauc.e of all past enmities in 
pnjsent cordiality. I luuvby olfcr you my pledge, as king; «b» you accept it as a faitliful 
subject should do? we will then part frit mis, and in |>ouce; if not, let each abide hy tho 
consequences of his own act.* An appeal so noble, so trank, and so energt'tic, prove«l, as it 
<leserved to he, irresistilih*. rite young king wfcs welcomed to Atooi with every deimui- 
slratiori of re.sp, ;t. His demands were complied with, and after a short stay iu that 
inland, (hiring which houmh-fwurah and odier festivities were given, in Ins honour, lie 
returned in state to Woahoo, attended by his brother king and a multitude of his ad¬ 
herents. In considering this story, one is at a loss which most to admire,—the display 
of intrepid confidence and chivalrous spirit on the one side,—or of generous and lion* 
ounible feeling on tlie other ; while both evinced that certain elevation of mind vvbicli 
is, perhaps, me *e the gift of nature than of education, in every country and in every 
age. The next act of lleho-reho was not less bold in its conception and execution, and 
is likely to be productive of the most iinportaiit%n(I beneficial consequences. The wliole 
/0600 system of idolatrous religion, which had existed from time immemorial, and is 
described at large by (.look ami Vancouver, was radically aboli.shed; all smierKtitioiis 
restrictions, such as those which prohibited the women from eating pork, cocoa nuts, 
f^c., or from taking their meals in company with the men, were set aside; and the 
prtests, who no longer had any duties to perform, and no religious principle to inlluciice 
their conduct, yielded'a ready obedience to the authority of the king, and acquiesced 
without hesitation in this Imporhint change. The mornist or (cmjiles, with their blood- 
stalncd^Itnrs, upxni which human victims had been so often immolated to appeasa tlie 
supposed wrath of heaven, were universally levelled with the ground; the images were 
committed to the flames; and so complete was the work of destruction, that. In the 
course of a few months, neither sacrific-e.s nor religious observances of any sort wore 
kept, or even thought of, by tho inhabitants.” 
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and peace‘was <soon restored. At this time, missionaries were uniheir 
\vay fi-om the United States, and, a few inontlia afterwards, arrived ^with 
tfte gospel of Jesus Chiist. • 

There are now six missionary .stations on these^ islands: viz. on Hawaii, 
three,—on Oahu, one,—M*aui, one,—on Tauai, one. At each of these 
places a church lias been erected by the chiefs, and the pi^lilic worship of 
God is regularly attended on the,sabbath. Schools are established at the 
several stations, embracing, in the whole, more than 1,000 scholars. In 
many instances the more forward pupils have been spnt into other districts 
as teachers f and the ability to read ^rid write is daily extending among 
the people. Epistolary correspondence among the chiefs has become 
common. ^Scarcely a vessel passes from one islaild to another, witliout 
tarryiil^ many lettiSfs, composed by natives in their own language ; thougli, 
until convinced of the contrary by the missionaries, they regarded the 
‘ speaking letter’ as a mi^gical operation, quite beyond their powers of at¬ 
tainment. It is believed that pvery considerable chief on the islands fa¬ 
vours tlie,missionaries, f>ni meliorating tendency of whose influence is 
already to be perceived in an edict prohibiting infanticide, and in the mild¬ 
ness—altogether unprecedented in those islands—with whit-h the late war 
on Tauai was conducted. * Many of the warriors on the side of the king 
were from the schools at Ilonoruru; and the vanquished were hot slain, 
but were sent by Karairaakoo to their lands, with injunctions to attend to 
the imlapala, as the system of instruction is denominated. In some in¬ 
stances, the observance of the sabbatli has been enjoined by authority. 
Marriage has been introduced in a few cases, and also the Christian mode 
of burial. 

Linigii/ige.'] The language of the Ilawaiians, according to Mr Ellis, 
is a dialect of whaO the missionaries in the South seas have called the 
Polynesian language, spoken in all the islands which lie to the E. of the 
Friendly islands, including New Zealand and Chatham. The numerals are 
similar to those of the Malays ; and a number of words appear to have 
true Hebrew roots. The simple construction of the words, the predomi¬ 
nancy of vowels, and the uniform terminations, are its great peculiarities. 
The syllables arc, in general, composed of two letters, and never of mure 
than three. There arc no sibilants in the language, nor any double con¬ 
sonants ; and as every word and syllable terminates with a vowel, the 
sound is peculiarly soft ami harmonious. 

IIaw'AIi.] Hawaii, sometimes written Omhyhee, is the largest not only 
of the Sandwich islands, but of the groups of the Friendly and Society 
islands. It is about 280 miles in circumference, and has a superficial 
extent of 4,000 square miles. It presents evident traces of having, at no 
very remote period, been convulsed by volcanic eruptions. Cinders and 
ashes are everywhere scattered ui^n the ground ; and several black streaks 
seem to indicate the course of the lava towards the sea. The true beauties 
of landscape, however, are by no means wanting. Numerous cascades 
pour from the mountains and rocks; and their streams flowing through the 
intervening valleys tend greatly to fertilize them. The contrast which 
such spots form with the rugged aspect of the country around them adds 
much to the romantic appearance of the scenery. In the neighbaurhood 
of Kairua, Mr Ellis passed over a large tract of volcanic country with 
burning chasms and hills, which he thus describes:—“ This tract of lava 
resembled in appearance an inland sea bounded by distant mountains. 
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Once it nad certainly been in a fluid state, but it now appesg-ed ^ if it liad 
beconje suddenly petrified, «r turaed into a glassy stone, while its agjtated 
billows were rolling to and fro. Not onlyAvere the large swells and hoi*' 
lows distinctly marked, but in many places the surface of these billows 
was covered by a smaller*ripple, like that’obs^lVed on the surface of the 
sea at the first ^springing up of a breeze, or the passing currents of air, 
which produce what the sailors call a cat’s-paw. About 2 p. in. the eratcv 
of Kairua suddenly burst upon our view. We expected to have seen a 
mountain with a broac^ base and rough indented sides, composed of loose 
slags, or Inn dened streams of lavs#, jind whose summit would, have pre¬ 
sented a rugged wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty cauldron. 
But, instead of this, wft found ourselves on the edge of a steej) precipice, 
with a vast plain before us, 15 or Ki miles, in circun^rence, and. sunk 
from 200 to 400 feet below its original level. The surface of this jilain 
was uneven, and strewed with huge ktones, and V(,-lcanic rocl^ and*in the 
centre of it was the great crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the place where we were stamling. We^walk(jd«on to the north end of 
the ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a descent to the'plain be¬ 
low seemed pr<f(.-t!cable. With all cur care, we did not reach the bottom 
without several falls and slight bruises. After Walking some distatice ovw- 
that sunken plain, which in several places sounded hollow under our feet, 
we at length came to the edge of tlie great crater, where a spectacle su- 
hlime, and even appalling, presented itself before us. Immediately before 
us yawned an immense gulph, in the form of a crescent, about 2 miles in 
length, from N.E. to S.VV., nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 
feet ileep. Tlie bottom was covered with lava, and the S.W. and nortliera 
])arts of it were one vast flood of burning miitter, iti a state of terrific 
ebulition, rolling to and fro its ‘ fiery surge’ and flarniyg billows. Fifty- 
one conical islands, of varied form and size, containing so many craters, 
rose either round the edge, or formed the surface of the burning lake; 22 
constantly emitted columns of grey smoko or pyramids of brilliant flame; 
and several of these, at the same time, vomited from their ignited muntlis 
streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down their black indented 
sides, into tlie boiling mass below, 'rhe existence of these conical crateis 
led us to conclude that the boiling cauldron of lava before us did not form 
the focus of the volcano,—that this mass of melted lava was comjiaratively 
shallow,—and that the bSsin in winch it was contained was separated by a 
stratum of solid matter from the great volcanic abyss wlilcli constantly 
poured out its melted contents through these numerous craters into tliis 
upper reservoir. The sides of the gulf before us, although composed of 
different strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for about 400 feet, and 
rose from a vide horizontal ledge of solid black lava of irregular breadth, 
but extending completely round; beneath this ledge, the sides slojied gra¬ 
dually towards the burning lake, which was, as nearly as we could judge, 
300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident that the large crater had been re¬ 
cently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had by some .sub¬ 
terraneous canal, emptied into the sea or under the low land on tlie shore. 
The grey, and, in some places, apparently calcined sides of the great crater 
beforesus ; the fissures which intersected the surface of the plain on which 
we were standing ; the long banks of sulphur on the opposite side of the 
abyss; the vigorous action of the numerous small craters on its borders, 
the dense columns of vapour and smoke that rose at the north and south 
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end of the plain; together with tlie ridge of steep rocks by which ft was 
snrrovinded, rising probably in some places 309 or 400 feet in perpendicn- 
*lar height, presented an immease volcanic panorama, the effect of^which 
was greatly augmented bv the^ constant roarin" of the vast furnaces be¬ 
low.” ^ 

Death of C(iQk.'] While visiting this island, Mr Ellis obtained the fol- 
lowirfg narrative of the circumstances attending the unhappy dispute in 
which our celebrated navigator Cook here lost his life ;— 

•* The ft>r«‘5gner,” they say, “ was not to Man o j fo^, in tho first instl*noe, our people stoU* liis boot, 
and lie, in ordo/ to recover it, designed to take o ir4<ing on board his ship, and detain him there till it 
Bhoultl be restored. Kapena Kuke^ and Taraiopou, our king, were walking together towards tlie shore, 
when our people, conscious of what had '>een done, thronged round ttm king, and objected to his go. 
iog any further llis joined her entreaties that he would not go on hoard the ships. \Vhile 

lie xvas iie.sitaling, a manV-ame naming* from the oUicr .siiUt of the bay, entered the crowd almost 
breathless, and exclaimed, * It is tatf /—-tiic foreigners liave commenced hostilities, have fired on a esu 
noo fronf one of^heir boaU, and Jlave kill, i a chief.' This enraged some of our people, and alarmed 
the chiefs, as they fe ired Captah^^'ok would kill the king. Viio people armed themselves with stones, 
clubs, and spears—Kanona entreated her Ivisiiaiid not to go -,Vll the chiefs did the same—The king sat 
down—The t^ptain seemed agitat^d,«.md waj walking towards his boat, when one of <mr men attack¬ 
ed him with a spear;/te tiiraed, and with his double-barrelled gun, shot the man who struck him. 
Some of our people then threw stones at him, wlii<'h being seen by his men, they fired on us. Cap- 
tain Cook then endeavoured to stoQ his men from firing, but could not on accaimt of the noi.se. (le 
was turning again to speak to us, when he was stabbed in the back with u pnh'io ; a spear was at the 
sanic time driven through his body : he fell into the water, aud spoke no more. * 

‘After he was dead we all wailed. His bones were scparc,.ed—the llesh was scraped off, and 
burnt, as was the practice in regard to <nir own chiefs when they died. We thought he was the god 
Itonfi, w<ir9hippcd him as such, and after liis death reverenced his bones.* 

** Not only were his bones so treated, but aImoi>t every relic left with him. Among other thing*?, 
which, from their desmption of it, must have come from the north-west coast of America, 
left at the islands by Ca;>t:ain Cook, or some of Iii.-^ coinpauions, was afterwards worshipped by the 
people. They called it, probably from its singular shape, Opailwuiriit crab, or shrimp, for a chief to 
rest on; from op.ii, a i*rab, or shrimp, tau, to rest or sit, and ariV, a chief. 

*' Many of the chiefs frequently express the sorrow they feel whenever they think of the captain; 
and even the common people usually speak of these facts with apparent regret: yet they cxoin>rate 
the king Taraiopn from all blame, as nothing was done by his orders. I was once in a housse in Oaliii 
with Kuraimakoo, and several other chiefs, looking over the plates in the folio edition of Cook’s 
Voyages. Tiiey wore greatly affected with the print which repreaentiM his death, and inquired if ho 
krii^w the names of those who were slain on that occasion. I perceived Kariumakoo more than once 
wipe the tears from his eyes while conversing about this melancholy event. He said he recollected 
Captain Cook's visit, if not also his person, though he was at Maul at the time of hi.s death. More 
than o'lee, when conversing with us on the length of timo thi? mtssioDaries had been in the Society 
islands, they have said. Why did you not roine here sooner V Was it because we killed Captain Cook ? 

** Wo have sometimes asked them what iiidu'^vment they had to steal the boat, when they possessed 
so many canoes of their own. They 1 ki.vo generally answered, that they did not take it to transport 
tliemsi'lves from one island to another, for their own canoes were more couveni<>nt, and they knew 
belter liovv to msuiage them, biit because they saw it was not sewed together, but fastened with nail^. « 
■J’hese they wanted, therefore stole the boat, and broke it to pieces the next day, in order to obtain 
the nails to make flsluhooks with. We have every reason to believe that this was the principal, if not 
the only motive, by which they were actuated in committing the depredation which ultimately led to 
such uuiiappy consequences. They prize nails very highly; and though we do not know that they 
over went so far in their endeavours to obtain a more abundant supply ns tho Society i.-<1:'.nders did 
who actually planted them in tho grouivd, lioping that they would grow like potatoes, or any other 
vegetable, yet such Is the value they still set^n them, that the fishermen would rather receive a 
wrought nail, to make of it a fish-hook according to their own taste, than the best EnglisU-made fish- 
'hook wo could give them. 

** It has been supposed, that the eireumstanee of Captain Cook's bones being separstod, and the flesh 
taken from them, was evidence of a savage and unrelenting bvharity ; but so for from tliis, it was the 
result of the highest respect they could show him. „ 

** Wo may also mention here the reason for which the remains of Captiun Cook received, as was 
tho case, the worship of a god. Among the kings who governed Hawaii during what may, lu its 
chronology, be called the fabulous age, was 7fo«o, or Orona ; who, on some account, becams^ofl'ended 
with his wife, and murdered her; but afterwards lamented the act so much as to induce a stats of men¬ 
tal derangement In this state he travelled through all the islands, boxing ond wrestling witli every ' 
one he met. 

“ He subsequently set sab in ft singularly shaped canoe for Tahiti, or a foreign country. After his 
departure, be was deified by his countrymen, and annual of boxing and wt .•ailing were inatituted. 
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to Ills ifonour. As soon as Captnin Cook arrirod, it whs supposed, and report(*d, tl|pt the g-ml Rono was 
returned; hence the people prostrate themselves before him as he walked through the villages. Hut 
when, the attack made Upon him, they saw his blood running, and heard his groans, they saft, * No, • 
this is not Rono.* Some, however, after hfe death, still 8tfl>p08ed him to be Rono, and expected hf 
would appear again. Some of his bones, his ribs, and breasLbd^, w ere considered sacred, as part of 
Rouo, and deposited it in a heiau ( 4 mple) dedicated to Rono, opposite side of tin* island. 1 hero 
religious homage was paid to them, and from thence they were annually carried in procession to se¬ 
veral other heiaus, or^orne by the priests round the island, to collect the offerings of the people, for 
the support of the worship of the god Kono. The bones >^ere preserved in a small basket of dicker- 
work, completely covered over with red feathers j ^'hich in tiuwe days were considered to bo the most 
valuable articles the natives possessed, as being sacred, and a necessary appendage to every idol, aud 
almost every object of religio\A homage throughout the islands of the I’acjfie. Tliey were suppused.to 
add much to the power aud iutluonce of the idolf o^rolic, to which they were attached.’* 

Maui,'] The island of Maui, or 3Iomee, is separated from tlie nortliern 
shore of Hawaii by a strait about 24 miles across. It is, by »low isth¬ 
mus, divided into two parts each of a circular form ; that on thd east 
is double the size of that on the west. The whole country lias a beau¬ 
tiful appearance : tlie plains exhibiting marks of ,iho most luxuriant fer¬ 
tility, while the mountains rise into niimeroys jicalis of the most romantic 
forms, and so high as to bo seen at 90 miles’ distance. Tlie iiortliei n side 
of the island affords no soundings; but on the western pai’t'of tlie lesser 
peninsula is found a spacious bay with a sandy beach. 

Oahtt^ Oahu, or ^Voah()o, although only of secondary size, has become 
the most important island in the group, both on account of its superior 
fertility, and because it possesses the only secure harbour to be met with 
in the Sandwich islands. In consequence of this, and of the facility with 
which fresh provisions can be procured here, almost every vessel navigating 
the Northern Pacific puts in here to refit. Taraehameha, the king, for¬ 
merly resided at Waititi, and gi'eat jiart of his navy were hauled up on the 
slioi-e round the hay. Three miles W. of Waititi, is tlio town of llono- 
rurii, now the capital of tlie island, and residence of tlx! king, containing 
a population of between 6,000 and 7,000 souls. The harbour is formed 
by the reef, which shelters it ft-oin tlie sea, and the ships can ride within, 
ill any weather, upon a fine sandy bottom. On the eastern side of tlie 
basin is a strong fort mounting 00 guns. The town consists of several 
hundred houses, and is well-shaded by cocoa-nut trees. The king’s resi¬ 
dence is built close upon the shore, and surrounded by a palisade on the 
land-side, aud is distinguished by the llritish colours. The palace consists 
merely of a range of huts; viz. the king’s eating-house, his sleeping-house, 
the queen’s house, a store, a powder-magazine, and guard-house, with a 
few huts for the attendants, all constructed after the ftishion of the coun¬ 
try. There are 12 or 14 merchants, principally Americans, who have 
established warehouses here for foreign goods. Owing to the flatness of 
the country the water is brackish, and there is none fresh to be had with¬ 
in several mi'.is of the place. Ships, however, are supplied at a modevuto 
rate by the natives, who bring it from l^e springs in calabashes. Pearls 
and mother-of-pearl shells are found on some parts of the coast in consi¬ 
derable quantity ; but since the king lias learned their value, he has kept 
the fishing to himself, and employs divem for the purpose. Ihe flat land 
altmg shore is highly cultivated. Arrow-root forms the chief object of 
husbandry, being a principal article of food among all classes.*—About 6 
• 

“ The mode of culture is extremely laborious, as it is necessary to havo the whole 
' field laid under water. It is raised in small patches, winch are iwldoin above lOOicet 
Miuare; these are sun-ounded by embankments, generally ahoutfi icct high, the Bides 
of which arc planted with sugar-canes, with a walk at top; the tieids are intersected 
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miles to itie W. of Honoruru is n. small ciirular lake, wliicli is so iinprei;- 
r r.atecfwith salt, that twice in the year the nartvcjs take out of it hj!t\ve(m 
^00 and 300 barrels of clear,Mmril, crystallized salt. It furnishes a valu¬ 
able article of commercc,^hut i« monopolized btj the king. 

by drains or aqueducts, constructed with the greatest labour an<l iiipniiity, for tlie, 
]>iiT|>llse of supplying the avater necessary to cover thi-m. The gruihnl is first carefully 
dug and levelled with a wooden spadfe, which the labourers use squatting on their hains 
and heels. After this it is firmly beat dolvn, by treading it with their feet till it is 
close enough to contain water. 'I'he plants are-propagated py planting a small_cutting 
from the. upper part of the root with the leaves adhering. ‘^The water is then let in, 
and covers the surface to the depth of 13 <>r 13 inches; in about 9 mouths they are 
ready for taking up. 



HISTORY Of'GEOGRAPHY, 


GEOGKAriiY, like every other science, has reached its present state of 
advancement by a gradual development. 'Ruje^nd limited in its begin¬ 
nings, it has received gradual accessions* in every age ^jnd alifiost every 
country; nor i« it by any means to be yet regarded as a perfected science. 
The history of its rise and progress, and of its actual state at the present 
day, wiU form the subject of the following chapters, and naturally arranges 
itself under three heads : viz. l.v<. The Geography of the Ancients, or the 
history of the science from the earliest records we possess till about A.D. 
.500 ; 2d, The Geography of the Middle Ages, that is, from the latter 
epoch till the discovery of America; and 3d, Modern Geography, or the 
liistory of the science from that event to the present time. It is evident 
that the inquiry into the rise and progress of Geographical stdence, upon 
which we are now entering, is not one of mere curiosity alone, but will 
illustrate th(! history of the human race, and the ])rogrcss of civilization, 
i»i an emitiont degree, while, at the same time, it will enable us to <letect 
the errors of the earlier writers in this science, and generally to separate 
the inaccurate from the accurate, the conjectural from the ascertained, in 
our Geographical investigations. 


CHAP. I.—r^COCRAPHY OF THE ANCIENTS. 

^ Geography of Ike liehr.ews.'\ I'hc earliest Geographical records we 
possess are contained in the Sacred writings. Moses informs us that, 
after the deluge, the earth was peopled by the descenrlants of Shorn, Ham, 
and .Taphet, the three sons of Noah; and, in the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
he supplies a great number of interesting geographical and ethnographical 
notices of the various countries and nations of the world as then known. 
It does not appear, however, that his*knowledge on these subjects ex¬ 
tended as far eastwards as the confines of India, or northwards beyond 
the Caucasus. The institutions of the Hebrews were, indeed, in their 
general spirit, rather calculated to discourage intercourse with foreign na¬ 
tions, and consequently to check the progress of geographical science; 
but fr^m the book of Genesis it is evident, that commerce was under¬ 
stood and practised in the days of Abraham; and it would appear from 
the book of Job, that both internal and maritime commerce were known 
at a very early period in Arabia and the neighbouring countries—and that 
the former, as at.the present day, was conducted by caravans. In chan. 

VI. 3 E 
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vi. 19. Jolk—wbom the best authorities allow to have been contempift-ary 
with ilacob—^mentions ‘ the companies (caravans) of Sheba and the troops 
•of Tema,’ which, like those of tJie Ishmaelites, carried on commerce* with 
Egypt and Canaan. In thafchapter he compares his friends to those de¬ 
ceitful brooks which overflft\ their banks on a suftden in the rainy season, 
but which in the dry and sultry season, when they are most needed, fall 
suddenly and aftord no water, and thus disappoint the weJry and thirsty 
travellers, who, journeying through tlie parched desert, and turning thither 
for refreshment, go away confounded and ashamed. “ The troops of Tenia 
looked, thc.coinpanies of Sheba waited for them : they were confounded 
because they had hoped; they came tlnther, and were ashamed.” These 
deceitful brooks lay just in the line of road whicl* the modern caravans 
take ia going froiti^NIecca to Damascus, or Cairo. In chap. ix. 2G. ves¬ 
sels—which imply commerce—are mentioned. “ My days,” says the pa¬ 
tient ifnd suffering jiatriarch, “ are passed away as the swift ships,” or 
“ ships of desire.” 'J'his, however, though a very beautiful poetical image, 
is not the exact mcauiiig jif tRe original, according to the very learned 
Albert Sc'lmltons, who, in his Commentary on Job, translates the phrase, 
“ Ships of canes, or of the papyrus that is, light vessels/constructed of 
rushes, such as w'ero used in sailing up and down the Nile, and other 
great rivers and arms of the sea. These w'ere perhaps the earliest ships 
of antiquity—the first rude attempts of the human race at navigation. 
Another instance of the early existence of maritime commerce is given in 
chap, xxviii. 4. where Job gives an account of the daring spirit and inge¬ 
nuity of men, how they cross the broad rivers and arms of the sea for the 
purpose of commerce-—where there is no path for the foot of man—where 
they lessen to the sight, and are tossed upon the waves. The literal ren¬ 
dering of the 4th verse, according to the learned Mr Peters, in his Critical 
Dissertation on this very ancient book, is the following:—“ The flood in¬ 
terrupts from the people (the stranger people) forgotten of the foot, they 
appear less than men, they are tossed.” * 

Geography of' Ike Phamicians^ Next in antiquity to the era of Job, 
and the earliest in the records of profane history, is the era of the Phmni- 
cians. Whether these noted navigators and mercantile adventurers were 
the descendants of Cush or Canaan, it is impossible to determine. The 
general opinion is in favour of the latter supposition : I rather incline to 
the former, and think that they were a band of aiiventurers from the Per¬ 
sian gulf and the Erythrasan sea, who came and settled on the maritime 
coast of Syria—which from them obtained, at a very early period, the 
name of Phoenicia—and who mingled themselves with the aboriginal na¬ 
tives, the descendants of Canaan, and thus became confounded with the 
Canaanites of Sidon. It is surely reasonable to think, that as the plain of 
Shinar was the first place where the human race congregated and dwelt, 
the Persian gulf would be the sceife of the firet rude attempts at navigation. 
Tfie Phmnicians, who, Herodotus says, came originally from the Erythras- 
an sea, I believe to have been Cushites, who, having successively explored 
the Persian gulf, the Erytbrsean and the lied seas, and even crossed over 
into Africa by the narrow strait of Bab-al-Maudab, as already mentioned 

‘ The word Nahal, here rendered flood, means a narrow arm of the sea, which, di¬ 
viding nations from each other, interrupts their commerce, and which cannot be sur¬ 
mounted but by the aid of navigation and the spirit of the intrepid mariner who boldiy 
ventures to cross it. This is eminently descriptive of the strait of Bab-al-Mandab, 
which is but a few leagues across, and separated Abyssinia from Arabia Felix—the 
very country in which lay the Ophir mentioned in the chapter. 
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in otfr remarks on the book of Job—finally crossed the tract between the 
gulf of Alia and the Mediterranean, and there finding a n6w cliannel for 
comDjercial enterprise anif foreign adventure, settled in the viciifity of 
Sidon. But though it can never be satisfaito^rily ascertained whether the 
Phmnicians were Cushitef or Canaanites, this mitch may be safely affirmed, 
that they were Hamites. If the common Opinion that the Plitenicians 
were Canaanites dispossessed of their country by Joshua, and consequently 
forced to betake themselves to commerce ^or subsistence, being cooped up 
in the narrow stripe intervening between Mount Lebanon and tint sea, and 
extending from latitucte .34“ 26' to^32" 50' be admitted, it would fix the 
origin of Phoenician commerce at toe late a p(>riod; for, express mention 
is made of their commerce by the prophetic Jacob, when blessing his 
twelve sons. “ Zebulun shall be an haven for ships, ho shall dw<!ll at the 
haven of the sea, and bis border shall be unto Zidon.” 'hVloses himseff tells 
us that Tarshish, (wherever it was situated,) wa^ visited by the ^^’lucni- 
cians. Now, if the Phoenicians were noted as a commerciaT people by 
Jacob and Moses, before the Exodus from Egypt, it necessarily follows, 
that the hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton and hi# followere, in tite system 
of chronology \yhieh they adopted, most be entirely errotfeous, as it makes 
the Plnenicians to be Edomites, exp<!lied their country by David. On the 
above hypothesis, the era of Maritime commerce diil not commence till 
about the time of the foundation of the Jewish temple, or little more than 
900 years before Christ, for*so low is the date of its erection fixed by 
Newton. At what period the first distant voyage of the Phoenicians on 
tiie V. hie expanse of the Mediterranean sea took place cannot be ascer- 
taiiKuJ. The order of time in ndiich their voyages were made, as well as 
their object and results, are very imperfectly known, they being performed 
long before tho era of prosaic narrative or history. It is certain, however, 
that in very early times' they cither traded to, or formed colonial and mer¬ 
cantile establishments in Cyprus and Rhodes, and subsequently in Gaul, 
Sanlinia, Sicily, and Greecif, together W'ith the southern part of Spain. 
Nearly thirteen centuries before the Christian era, the Phcenicians had 
ventured beyond the straits of Gibraltar, and Bochart has traced their 
jni>gress along the western and northern shores of the Spanish peninsula. 
About the same time they foumled colonies on the western coast of Africa. 
But the greatest proof of the antiquity and extent of Phoenician commerce 
is derived from Scripture, which informs us that Solomon made a navy of 
ships in Ezion Geber, which is beside Eloth, in the laud of Edom, on tho 
shore of the Red sea; that Hiram (the Tyrian monarch) sent to this navy 
his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon, and that they came to Ophir, and fetched thence gold, 420 
talents, and brought it to king Solomon, with algum-trees and precious 
stones. The same facts are recorded in the book of Chronicles, with the 
additional fact, that the ships of SolomoR went to Tarshish, with the ser¬ 
vants of Hiram ; “ Every three years came the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” Much difficulty has oc¬ 
curred in fixing the site of Ophir ; some placing it in Arabia—some in the 
East Indies—and some on the eastern coast of Africa; and the question. 
Where was Ophir, is not yet clearly ascertained, and jirobably never will. 
It seeiRs evident, however, that the Ophir frequented by tho ships of .So¬ 
lomon and Hiram, and conjoined in the account with 'rarshisb, is not the 
same region with the Ophir of the book of JoI.>, which was so called from 
Ophir, the son of Joktan, and brother of Havilah, who must not bo con- 
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founded with another personage of the same name, the son of (.iish,('who 
gave his hamd to the tract so called, which was encompassed by one ot 
the rRrers of Paradise, and which lay at a great distance tiom Arabia^l'elix, 
the abode of the sons of Jolltan.* In the days of Job, navigation was 
only in its infancy; and ^hp Opliir frequented ^y the fleets of Solomon 
and Hiram lay at a much greater distance from the head of the lied sea 
thanj^he Ophir mentioned by him. Mr Bruce has laboured to prove, with 
much ingenuity and erudition, that the Ophir of Solomon was the modern 
Sofala, on the eastern coast of Africa, near Zanguebar. His hypothesis 
is by no means new, having been startqd a century before ho was born ; 
but he has'taken great pains to show*—what had iiot been previously ilone 
—that the voyage was performed entirely by means of the monsoons, and 
therefore could not but occupy the term of three years, mentioned in 
Scriplure. If it wuld be proved that in the days of Solomon such a voy¬ 
age af that to Sofala could not be. made but by the monsoons, and that 
the vessels employed were so constructed as to be able to sail only before 
the tvind, it would go far to determine the point in favour of Sofala being 
the Ophir of Solomon aiuf Hiram ; but it is impossible to prove this, from 
the want of respecting the state of navigation in |hose days. As 

Tarshish is joined with^Ophir, Mr Bruce fixes its site in the vicinity of 
Melinda, on the same coast, and quotes the Abyssinian annals tc prove it, 
where it is recorded that Amda Sion, making war on that coast, reduced 
the Moorish chief of I'arshish. 'I’his fact, if true, is a strong additional 
proof that the modern Sofala corresponds to the ancient Ophir, as no eas¬ 
tern Tarshish had been hitherto discovered by any commentator and geo¬ 
grapher, whether ancient or modern. The Greeks and Romans had never 
heard of a place so called on the S.E. coast of Africa. But the proofs 
advanced in favour of this hypothesis, by Bruce and those who preceded 
him, however plausible and ingenious, have been ably combated by the 
learned Dr Doig. This gentleman supposes that the Tarshish of Solo¬ 
mon and Hiram was the ancient Baetica (Andalusia) in Spain, and that 
Ophir lay somewhere to the W. of the cape of Good Hope. It is agreed 
on all hands that Tarshish the son of Javan, or his immediate descendants, 
settled in Asia Minor, Italy, and Spain, countries in a directly contrary 
position to the Tarshish of Bruce mentioned above. The inhabitants of 
Tarshish are every where in sacred Scripture said to be addicted to navi¬ 
gation and commerce, in vdiich they seem to have been connected with 
the Tyrians and Phieiiicians, who were always said by the Jews to inhabit 
the isles of the sea. We are told by Moses, that by Elishali and Tarshish, 
Kittim and Dodanim, the sons of Javan, were “ the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands.” In Hebrew geography all the countries N.W. of 
Palestine, and divided from it by the sea, were called the Isles of the Sea. 
In Isaiah we find Tarshish connected with Chittim, and Sidon, and Tyre. 
Now whether Chittim was Macedonia, or Greece, or Cyprus, it is at any 
rate cleai' that it lay in the west. It is also clear from Ezekiel xxvii. 12, 
that the inhabitants of larshish ti*aded in the mai'kets of Tyre with silver, 
iron, lead, and tin. As a farther proof that Tamhish lay very far west 
of Judea, the conduct of the prophet Jonah may be quoted. Where 
did he intend to go? To flee to Tarshish. Where did he em- 

‘ The word Op/iir, according to the learned Bochart, signifies ric/t, wealthy, and is de¬ 
duced by him from the Arabic verb vauhura, “to abound in wealthhence the Arabic 
Auphar, Aupliir, whence, in oil {irobabiUty, the term AJrieu is derived. 
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ijarkV At Joppa. Now Joppa was the sea port of Judea on the Me¬ 
diterranean. It is exceedingly improbable that Tarshish Ifere mentioned 
was tlje Tarsus in Cilicia, for that city lay north from Joppa, at no fi^-eater 
distance titan 5". It is much more likely, fltQrefore, that the Tarsliish oT 
Scripture was Tartessus yi Spain. There* were^ three cities so called by 
the ancients, one of which was situated at mouths of the Guadalquivir, 
or Hmtis, in Andalusia. The other two were founded by tjie Pheenicians, 
bat the first they found already built by* the immediate descendants of 
Tarshish, who gave it this name from their father the son of Javan. In 
this delightful region <Jf Andalusia,^ were the Elysian fields of the Pagan 
poets, who derived their descriptioiDV from the Phoenicians, wllo denomi¬ 
nated the tract in the tjcinity of Tarshish, Mcchos Elyxoth, ‘ the Land of 
Joys.’ Long before it was known to the lloninns, the ejsc and affluence 
of the princes of Tarshish, had passed into a proverb Ki the days Sf the 
Teian bard. 


My wish—were wishes to he gat 
Js not lor Cornucopia’s store 
N<»r o’er Tartessus be my lot, 

I To reign a hundred years or more. 

That it was actually furnished with those articles mentioned in scripture, 
all the authors of antiquity who have mentioned that region attest. They 
descrihe it as the native lainf of silver, lead, iron, and tin, as also of gold 
in very large quantities. For further argument on this much disputed 
topic, I beg to refer the reader to ray supplementary dissertation on the 
commerce of the ancients in my edition of Kollin’s Ancient History. 

Geography of the Egyptians.'] The Egyptians, however renowned in 
antiquity as a learned and scientific people, among whom the arts and 
sciences had been successfully cultivated for ages whild all the rest of tlio 
world was overspread with darkness, directed tiie resources and energies 
of their country chiefly to agriculture, and for a long time manifested a 
decided aversion to maritime p.ursuits. At a very remote period, indeed, 
they had discovered the elementary truths of geometry; but their geome¬ 
trical science does not seem to have been applied to the purposes of astro¬ 
nomical or physical geography. “ The Egyptians,” says Malte Bruii, 
“ were able to draw meridian lines; and the periodical inundations of the 
Nile compelled them tt^ have recourse to topographical plans of their 
country; but such an application of geometry does not necessarily sujtpose 
that any geographical ideas existed among a people who, in fact, regarded 
the sea and the art of navigation with liorror.” Plutarch informs us that 
they symbolized the sea, under the image of Typliou or the Evil demon; 
and that their ecclesiastical personages abstained from eating fish, and never 
made use of salt, accounting it the froth of the malignant principle. “ The 
ancient kings of Egypt,” says Strabo, “ Were satisfied with the productions 
of their own country, bating all navigators.” As little were they inclined 
to make foreign conquests. We are told, indeed, by Ai)oll()nius llhodius, 
in his Argonautics, that an Egyptian conqueror caused his route to Ola, 
tfie capital of Colchos, to be engraved on tablets, and left them there as a 
proof of his conquest,—and further, that on these tables the whole extent 
of tb^ roads he had pursued, and the limits of the land and sea, were 
marked out; but it is passing strange that, if such maps really existed, the 
.Argonauts should not have found their way home by tlie aid of them, but, 
as all authors agj'oe, watidered entirely out of the proper course ; and our 
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autliority for the whole, namely that of a poet who lived more than ten 
centuries*aftef the supposed date of the Argopautic expedition, is strongly 
questionable. The date of the reign of Sesostris is very uncertain, and 
‘liis whole history is ro intiipalely blended with fable, that it is exceeriingly 
didicult, or rather impossible, Fo distinguish betf/ixt what is true and what 
false in it; that an Egyptimt prince should have conquered all the inter¬ 
vening nations from the Nile to the foot of Mount Caucasus, and engraved 
a map or maps of his inarches*and conquests at an era almost as ancient 
as that of the Exodus, does not easily admit of belief, and till better evi¬ 
dence can be adduced on the subject titan has yet 'been offered, we must 
regard the whole alleged expedition Ets only another of the numerous and 
daring poetical fictions of the Greeks. After the time of this mythic per¬ 
sonage,—for his existence is long anterior to all legitimate profane history, 
—th(? only thing we can learn is, that the Plnmiicians carried on a lucrative 
comn^rce with Egypt ;.antl for along time they were the only people to 
whom the {>orts of Egypt w'ere open, as we learn from Homer and Hero¬ 
dotus. The Egyptian commerce, therefore, was wholly engrossed by fo¬ 
reigners ; for though cotonies nfigruted from Egypt to Greece, yet these 
kept up no correspondence with the parent state. Horsev, and fine linen, 
in the days of Solomon, /instituted a chief ])art of Egyptian exportation. 
The era of Psammitichus is the first period in the history of Egypt when 
decisive measures were adopted to root out the ancient and long continued 
antipathy which the Egyptians entertained against intercourse with foreign¬ 
ers, and from this time may be dated the commencement of Egyptian 
commerce. Psammitichus was the first king of Egypt that opened his 
ports to foreigners in general. Commerce with the Greeks he particularly 
encouraged, though afterwards, either from jealousy of that people, or the 
still operating antipathy of the Egyptians to foreigners, the Greeks were 
not suffered to enter any port but Naucrates, which they had been per¬ 
mitted to build for the residence of their merchants, and convenience of 
their trade. This city lay on the Canopic mouth of the Nile, and if a 
vessel entered any other mouth of the river, the master was obliged to 
return to the Canopic branch ; or, if the wind did not permit this, to un¬ 
lade his vessel, and send his cargo to Naucrates by the country boats. 
Pharaoh Necho, the grandson of Psammitichus^ was a monarch bent on 
maritime commerce, which is evinced by the history of his whole reign. 
For this purpose he attempted to unite the Mediterranean and Red seas by 
a canal, but failed in the attempt. He employed Phoenician mariners to 
circumnavigate Africa, and kept a large fleet in both the Red sea and the 
Mediterranean. In the reign of Pharaoh Hophra, grandson of Necho, the 
Egyptians had the command of the Mediterranean sea, and had they con¬ 
tinued long after this a free and independent nation, they would undoubt¬ 
edly have been still more famous for their maritime and commercial supe¬ 
riority ; but the devastations of ®gypt by tbe arms of Nebuebadnezzar, 
and the subsequent redaction of that country by Cambyses, for a time 
arrested tbeir career, and annihilated the political existence of the Pha¬ 
raohs, or native sovereigns of the country. It has been well remarked by 
Dr Vincent, that while Egypt was under the dominion of its native 
princes, Sidon, Tyre, Arabia, Palestine, Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Cai-- 
thage, were all enriched by the trade carried on in its ports, and the arti¬ 
cles of commerce which could be obtained there, and there only. The 
natives themselves were hardly known in the Mediterranean as the ex¬ 
porters of their own commodities. They were the Chinpso of the ancient 
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world ; and the ships of all nations but their own ladinl in tli(!ir*harl>anrM, 
As soon, however, as Egyitt passed to the Persians, Macedonlaiiss and 
Romans, it furnished large fleets; and umfer the Ptolemies, Alexandiiif 
rose into importance as the first coinmcrci;^ cily in the world. 

• Expcdilion of the ArgSnunts,'] The Argorfautic expedition to Colchis, 
on the Euxine ^a, though blended unquestionably with much that is fab¬ 
ulous, is generally considered to be the coipmencement of authentic Cfreek 
history of maritime enterprise and geographical discovery. The era of 
this expeditiou is usually placed about 1280 or lf263 B.C.; but traditions 
remain which indicate that Jason, Its commander, was not the first Greek 
who attempted a similar voyage. It is not easy to determine whether 
Jasons motives to this eliterprise were piratical or commercial. Ifs avowed 
object was the Gulden hleece; but what that was can oai'jrbe conjeciured.’ 
It is certainly difficult to conceive how the Greeks of that age, a rude and 
barbarous race, could engage in such a distant commercial speculation; 
and it is equally so, how they could venture on a ])lundering expeditiou 
so far from home, and through a dangerops and Tlifficult sea, wlnm that 
propensity could be easily gratified nearer their own shortfs. 'fhat the 
mountainous country of Colchis then abouinh.nl in the precious m(!tals is 
well-known ; and the gold and silver mines to the'south of Trebisond are 
still wrought with profit. The report of this metallic wealth had probably 
reached the Greeks, and exeked their avarice,—as in modern times the 
report of an El Dorado, in South America, roused the cupidity' of a Ra¬ 
leigh. But whatever was tlie real object, the fact of such a naval ailven- 
ture is believed by the generality of historians and chronologers. In their 
course to the Euxine sea, they visited Lemnos, Samothrace, Troas, Cyzi- 
cum, Bithynia, and Thrace. Such wanderings evince Grecian ignorance 
of the navigation of those seas. From Thrace they stesired their course 
direct to the Euxine sea. The Cyanian rocks, four or five leagues from the 
entrance to that sea, previously deemed impassable, were passed by these 
adventurers without danger and difficulty, and their due situation and form 
ascertained. They then entered die Euxine, where they seem to have been 
driven about for some time, till they discovered Mount Caucasus, which 
served them as a landmark to the entrance of tlie Phasis, when they an¬ 
chored near CEaa, the capital of Colchis. The Euxine sea, it appears 
from Mimnermus, was anciently thought to be the ocean; its eastern and 
western shores were uukndwn to Homer; and succeeding ages were taught 
tc believe that the Argonauts returned to Greece, not by the Hellespont, 
but through the ocean. With regard to the adventures which befell them 
on their passage homewards, so much contradiction and fable have clouded 
the narrative, that it would lie useless to attempt its elucidation. Some 
writers represent the Argonauts to have ascended the Tanais; Pindar 
transports them to the Erythratan or Southern ocean, and makes them 
reach the Mediterranean by dragging their vessel over the Libyan conti¬ 
nent. Hecatteus supposes that Jason sailed through the Phasis into the 
ocean, and from the ocean into the Nile; while later poets conducted him 
ujkthe Danube and Save, and overland into the Adriatic. 

Geography the Homeric Age."^ The geographical descriptions of 
Homer* in the Iliad and Odyssey, form the next epoch in the history of 

• It has been conjectured that the story of the Golden Fleece had its origin either in a 
miscomprehension^ or u play upon words: Phanicians pr<»bably took part in the expe¬ 
dition* and the word which signities wealth or treasure in the Phuniician language f ma-^ 
ionj, very nearly reiAmblea that which, in Greek, means a fleece {mallon). 
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gpoprrapliital s«iBnce. In the Homeric cosraograpliy, onys the learned edi¬ 
tor of» the ‘ Edinburgh Geographical and Historical Atlas,’ “ the earth was 
Tepresented under the form of an immense disc or circular plain, surrounded 
on all sides by tiie River Ocean. Upon the circumference of this circle 
rested the solid vault of thesfirmament, under wllicli rolled the sun and the 
Btai's, in chariots borne by the clouds; while, on the opposite side, and 
corre'spouding to the firmament* was the vault of Tartarui, including, not 
the abodes of the dead or the caverns of Hades, bat the residence of the 
Titans, the enemies of the gods, and impenetrable alike to the breath of 
the gale or the light of heaven. Bu);, to an inhabitant of the coast of Asia 
Minor, or the Grecian archipelago, the sun appeared to rise from the east¬ 
ern ocean, and having performed his journey beneath the vault of ‘ the 
o’erhinging firm^nient,’ to descend into the same circumambient element 
towards the west. Accordingly, the ocean was conceived to be the bed 
whence he* arose in the' morning, and to which in the evening ho sunk to 
repose. But a difficulty here occurred ; namely, how, after going down 
in the west, the same sar. coul4 re-appear in the opposite quarter of the 
horizon, and perform anew his circuit. To meet this difficulty was invent¬ 
ed the fable, or hypothesis, that the bright luminary of* day, on his de¬ 
scent in the west, was leceived in a vessel of gold fabricated by Vulcan, 
which conveyed him rapidly by the north towards the east, ’which he 
reached in time to recommence his daily journey. A more extravagant 
solution cannot easily be imagined; yet it seems to have taken firm hold 
of popular belief, and to have maintained itself among superficial in¬ 
quirers long after the researches of the learned had established beyond a 
doubt the spherical form of the earth. Even Tacitus, who, in regard to 
moral and jiolitical subjects, cannot be taxed with credulity, though his 
ignorance of phj^sical science betrays him occasionally into that weak¬ 
ness, seems inclined to concur in the belief ascribed to the Suiones, 
that they nightly heard the sound of the chariot of the sun, and saw 
the forms of his horses, and the rays of his head {radii capitis), as he 
drove through the waves of the Northern, ocean to his palace in the cast. 
In the Homeric cosmography, the limits of the world were naturally in¬ 
volved in the greatest obscurity. The pillars of heaven and earth, of 
which Atlas was the guardian, rested, it is not- easy to say upon what 
foundation; and although succeeding poets adopted and repeated the fable, 
it disappeared from the geographical systems posterior to Homer. Beyond 
the mysterious girdle which bounded the earth, extended indefinitely the 
dominions of chaos, a gulf where all the elements of heaven, of tai'tarus, 
of the earth, and of the sea, were jumbled together, and which even the 
gods themselves regarded with fear. At the extremity of the west, of 
tho north, and of the east, was placed an imaginary people, called the 
Cimmerians, who dwelt in perpetual darkness, and from whose dismal 
abodes Homer, according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto. 
Th'vs termination of the world in darkness and in chaos, accords with the 
natural impressions of tho human mind, and continued long to he a pre¬ 
vailing delusion. The Arabian geographers gave to their circumambient 
ocean the appellation of the Sea of Darkness; and several of the early 
European navigators, engaged in exploring unknown seas, stopped short 
when the atmosphere became unusually obscured, under an apprehension 
that they were approaching the boundaries of light and of existence. 

“ Homer appears to have considered Greece as situated near the centre 
of tlie , circular plain of the earth. Ho namog all the slates of 
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Greece, and particularly distinguishes Thebes, Athens, Corintfi, and La- 
cediB(pon ; he mentions ^facedonia, and is well acquainted with tRc Cy-« 
clades and larger islands ; but his description of the western coasts of 
Greece, N. of Etolia, is fonfased and obscure. • Sicily was known to him 
by the name of Trinacria, and as the habitation of the one-eyed race of 
the Cyclops. sThe straits which separate Italy from Sicily are ma^e by 
him .he western limits of the Mediterranean, and ‘ the portals which con¬ 
duct to the regions of fable,’ for all beyond them partakes of the marvel¬ 
lous in his relations. IHis Elysiuip, where yellow llhadamantl^us reigned, 
is the coast of Andalusia; his Lotophagi inhabited the coast of Libya be¬ 
tween the Greater and,Lesser Syrtis. To the N. and N.E. of Greece he 
mentions the Thracians and Moesians, and the Ciinmeriws whd in]|pbited 
the land of darkness ; but he merely hints at the existe'hce of Colchos and 
the Euxinc. The western coast of .Asia Minor is minutely (Josciil*ed by 
him ; and the isles of the archipelago and eastern basin of the Mediten-a- 
jiean, along with the coasts of Plxenicia mid Egypt, lie fully within the 
compass of his knowledge. The fame oP ligypt, and hewhundred-gated 
Thebes, aft'urd ♦ur poet a fertile theme. To tlio VV. of T^ypt he places 
I.ibya and the Erembi, where he correctly says ^he lambs are born with 
horns, airtl the sheep bring forth three times a-ycar. ‘I’o the S. he places 
Africa and Ethiojiia, describing the Ethiopians as ‘ the farthest of men,’ 
wlio are divided in two, some under the rising and some under the setting- 
sun. To the N. he describes the Hyperboreans, as living in the same 
manner as the Scythians and Modern Tartars still do. His knowledge of 
inland geography seems to have been very confined, and as his geographi¬ 
cal descriptions are chiefly maritime, his knowledge must have been prin¬ 
cipally procured from the Phumicians. By residing in Greece and making 
short voyagi!s among the islands, or even down to Egypt, he never could 
learn that the earth was surrounded by the ocean,—that the sun rises and 
sets in the ocean,—that the ends of the earth are upon the ocean,—and 
that the Ethiopians are the laskof men who dwell upon the ocean. These 
things he could only learn from a commercial people, such as the Phomi- 
cians, who alone could be supposed at that time to know the limits of the 
habitable world, and relate them to a curious and inquisitive person. There 
is no mention made of Babylon or Nineveh in all his poems, which he 
surely would rever have weglected to do had he known any thing of tlnur 
wealth or magnitude. ' Homer,’ says Strabo, ‘ had no knowledge of the 
Syrian, (Assyrian,) nor of the Median empire. Tor he who names the 
Egyptian Thebes, and celebrates the wealth of it and of Phoenicia, would 
never have passed over in silence the grandeur of Babylon or of Ninus 
(Nineveh), an I Ecbatana, had he known any thing of these kingdoms.’ 
With Strabo’s good leave, however, it is a question with me if these 
empires then existed; and if they did n(ft, how in that case couhl Homer 
know them ? It is past doubt with me that the Median empire did not 
exist for several centuries posterior to the Trojan war ; and as for Ecba- 
tapa, if it really then existed at all, it was a city of no political importance 
till the 6th century before Christ. Whatever countries Homer personally 
visited, as Greece and the N.E. coast of the Mediterranean, in these he 
names all the towns and rivers, and describes their situations and then- 

soils ; one country is rooky and mountainous, nnotkor fovuio and plain,— 
one is dry and sandy, another moist ami verdant; this is productive of 
sheep, that aboup.ls with horses ; a third swarms with pigeons, ami a 
fourth is blessed with beautiful women.” 
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Geography of Hcrotloliix.'J We have no further light respecting the 
progress of geographical knowledge among the Greeks till the days of 
Herodotus, who has been jiisfly denominated the father of history, and 
might with equal justice rp,ceiveHhe appellation of the father of geography. 
Herodotus read his hi8torical''hooks—which were named from the muses 
—before the Athenian senate, in the year 445 B.C. A native of Halicar¬ 
nassus, a small commercial town'of Caria, and probably himself originally 
a merchant, he caught the adventurous spirit of his fellow-citizens ; and 
animated by the love of learning, imbibed probably from his uncle Pany- 
asis, an epic poet whona the critics of antiquity ranked next to Homer, as 
well as disgusted by the oppressive tyranny exercised over his fellow-citi¬ 
zens by Lygdamis. he resolved to gratify his thirst Tor information by tra¬ 
velling. He set ou? in his 25th year, and extended his inquiries into every 
quarter of the then known world. He visited the Greek colonies on the 
north side of the Euxine, and even travelled over a considerable portion 
of Southern Kiissia, having explored the tract between the Hypanis or 
Bog, and'Borystheiies or Unieper, as also the shores of the Palus M.-cotis, 
or Sea of Azof. *'Ia the East his journeys reached as far as Babylon, and 
Susa the capital of the Persian monarchy; Tyre also detained him for 
awhile; but Egypt, still the chief seat of arts and learning at that time, 
chiefly arrested his attention, as appears from his minute and accurate ac¬ 
count of its religion, government, manners,' customs, and monuments. 
Tyre was also visited by him, and the Grecian colonics planted at Gyrene 
in Libya. He seems to have travelled over Greece into Eastern Europe ; 
but there is no proof that he traced the course of the Ister, or Lower Da¬ 
nube, from its mouth to nearly its source, as Mr Stevenson asserts. Ho 
riescribes the country beyond the Ister as a vast and boundless space in¬ 
habited, as far as he could learn, by the Sigynas, who reached on the otlier 
side to the Vevets on the Adriatic. The Scythians, too, spread over the 
country near the T-inavs ov Don, were attentively surveyed by him ; and 
he affirms, that “ in the N. of liurope there are many wonderful things; 
and a prodigious quantity of gold.” In Italy he knew Umbria ami Ligu¬ 
ria from report, but had heard nothing of llunie. Of the western coasts 
of Europe and the situation of the Cassiterides he frankly avows his ig¬ 
norance respecting their detail. Ho had heard of the Celtic who lived 
beyond the columns of Hercules, and who bordered on the Cynesiie, but 
nothing more. Of the amber of Prussia he had also heard, wtiich he says 
came from the river Eridanus, which runs into tlie North sea, (the Baltic.^ 
Iberia or Spain, and T’artcssus, are mentioned by him, but niendy so. 
With the isles in the Mediterranean collectively taken he was well ac¬ 
quainted. South of the Baltic, he supposed the ocean to run eastward in 
an indefinite line, as far as his own knowledge extended. This formed 
the boundary of bis Europe nortk of the Hyperboreans, in the parallel of 
60° N. lat. Europe in his estimation far exceeded in length the other di¬ 
visions of Asia and Africa, though in breadth, it was inferior to either, 
and on the whole, ho affirms that Europe was larger than Asia. In his 
opinion, Europe extended along the noi-th of Asia, the Colc.hian Phams 
being the boundary. From this point the boundary was carried eastward 
as far as his own knowledge extended, to the south of the IssedoruT. The 
Gryphins, the Arimaspi, and the Issedones, formed the north-eastern limit 
of Europe and of his knowledge. Uemiel, identifying the Issedones with 
the Eluths, and fixing the Arimaspi at the source of the Irtysh, and the 
Gryphins in Southern Siberia, carries the knowledge of 1‘Ierodotus to the 
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heait of fbenlm] Asia; but there seems good reason to doubt tjfe correct¬ 
ness of the major’s theory respecting these ancient Scytiiian tribes, and to 
question if the knowledge of Herodotus expended fai-ther than the foot 0 t* 
tlie Beloor Tag, or the western declivity of Central Asia, and northwards 
beyond the Riphsean molintains. We ma^ coneeive a line drawn from the 
most eastern branch of the Indus to the Chaliscuteli range—from thence 
N.E. alongst that range, to the 29th degree of north lat.;—thence % small 
distar"e N.W. to the confluence of the H*yphasis and Acesines at Ooch— 
thence to Mooltaun, on the Acesines—thence to the Indus W., up tho 
course of that streaJh as far IJ. as Attock—thence across, the Indus, 
and w'ostward alongst the northeVn bank of the river of Caubul to 
its junction with the river of Khaushkur—up that stream, to its 
source S. of tho Oxus—and thence alongst the W'wtern foot fit the 
Beloor Tag, to the fountains of the Jaxartes, Tllis line will repre¬ 
sent the eastern liitiit of Persian domination, and of the Asiatjc geography 
of Herodotus. Of the Punjauh I conceive he knew almost nothing. He 
did not even know that India produced ele|)haq;t% or 'hat it was bounded 
on the N. by tho vast Imaus. The Issedones are placet^^ Hetodotus to 
the N. of the Masjagetes, and occupied northern 'I’urlfestan, or the fraett 
now occupied by the Great Kirghisiaii Horde, N. of the .Taxartes, and W. 
of the Bsloor. Prom this point the Beloor passes N. and joins the Alak 
Taug, or Speckled Mountaii.i. Thence the chain is prolonged northward 
to the western extremity of the Great Altaian range. Iltn-e three ranges 
meet—the northern termination of the Beloor—the western extremity of 
the Altaian range—and the S.E. termination of the Ulugh Taugh, which 
runs N.W. from this central point to tlie Ural-Tau, dividing the steppe of 
Ischim from that of tho Middle Kirghisian Horde. I conceive this line, 
from tho source of the .Taxartes, to the Ui])ha!an range^or Ural Taugh, to 
be the E. and N.E. limit of the geograjihical kitowlctlge of Herodotus. 
In assigning the limits of Herodotus’ geographical knowledge in Asia, wo 
.jiiust leave out all India E. of the Ilogistan, or country of Sand, and the 
whole of central Asia and China, together with the whole of Siberia. In 
Eurojie, all beyond 60" N. lat. must he deducted, as also all that jiart of 
Europe w'hich lay W. of tho Lower Danube, between the Aljis and tho 
Baltic. In Africa, all to the S. of the equator, and to the W. of the pa¬ 
rallel of Carthage. He was a'so Ignorant of the existence of the Persian 
gulf, as he descrii, s the <Euphrates as falling into the Pirythraian sea, or 
Jndian ocean. He is singularly correct in his classification of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Africa, dividing them into two great bodies, Africans and Ethi¬ 
opians—the latter being placed south of the former, or the Moors and 
Negroes, which is exactly tho case at this very day. 

“ The work of Herodotus,” says a recent writer in Lardnor’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaidia, “ forma the most precious gift which has ever been conferreil 
on the literature and philosophy of any country in their age of adolescence. 
It embodies a great deal of historical information, with a multitude of re¬ 
marks on manners and natural objects, written with singular liveliness and 
q^ndour, and collected from all the nations with which the Greeks at that 
time had any acquaintance. The communicative ardour of the father ol 
history was not damped by any sceptical misgivings; what he had gather¬ 
ed laboriously he poured abroad freely for the consideration of riper ages; 
and if he sometimes relates with too much gravity what common sense 
cannot credit, it must be remembered that the hardihood of credulity is 
best fitted to piaiieer the road of knowledge, and that the cautious tread 
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of criticalgdiscjimination can follow only in a beaten path. It iiremarka¬ 
ble, that an author whose information reached .into the heart of Russia, to 
the Ural mountains and the se» of Aral, to the confines of Tartary and of 
India, to the negro nations inhabiting the banks of the Nile, and even to 
that mysterious river whith^walers an almost Hidden world beyond the 
great desert, should have scarcely any knowledge of the nations in the 
west of Europe, and should speak even of the neighbourifig peninsula of 
Italy in obscurer terms than of tliat of Arabia. But as civilization advanced 
towai'ds the West, the train of light which marked ks progress still shone 
in the opposite direction ; and the Greeks naturally turned their eyes to 
that quarter of the globe where the m'aturity of the social state, and the 
astonishing monuments which existed of humanv power and ingenuity, 
oifered an endles9^purce of gratification to their curiosity. In the age of 
Herodotus the commercial character of the Greeks was already fully de- 
velopetl: tVy had established themselves in all the shores of the Kuxine; 
they hatl penetrated even into the country of the Sudini, some hundred 
miles up the Ta?iais, wb-'ije, in' the midst of nomad tribes, they had built 
themselvdh a ge’jt city entirely of wood; they maintained an occasional 
intercourse with th% people bordering on the Ca.spian ; and passed through 
so many different nations-in these commercial visits, that they were obliged 
to employ, we are told, no less than seven interpreters in their course. In 
Persia a colony of Greeks had been established by Xerxes, and was 
cherished by him as the only fi-uit of his expedition. In Lower Egypt 
they were numerous from an early age. Thus the lively and enterprising 
spirit of his countrymen offered great facilities to Herodotus in pursuing 
his researches in various quarters : they probably served him as interpre¬ 
ters ; and it is only by supposing the absence of such aids that we can 
explain his total silence respecting Jerusalem, and the scantiness of his 
remai'ks on Tyre and Carthage. The forbidding temper of the Jewish 
religion, the jealousy of commercial monopoly, and the difliculties of a 
strange language, could alone have veiled from his view objects so well 
deserving his attention. It is natural that, one who sought so zealously 
for facts should be extremely mistrustful of arbitrary hypotheses. Hero¬ 
dotus called in question many long-received opinions. He did not deny 
that the earth was a sphere, as his commentators have eiToneously ima¬ 
gined ; but he ridiculed thi> iilea of its being a circular disk, encompassed 
by the ocean, as it was described by the geographers of his day. He was 
persuaded that the earth was not a circle ; and as to the existence of “ the 
floods of ocean,” he was far from being satisfied with the authority of the 
poets. He thought the division into three continents extremely unreason¬ 
able, and believed that Europe (to which, indeed, he could not affix any 
limits towards the east), was greater than the other two continents taken 
together, being equal to them in length, and much exceeding them in 
breadth. For this opinion he has been much and undeservedly censured, for 
even bis mistakes prove the justness and independence of his mind. It 
was natural for him to magnify that of which he had only an obscure per¬ 
ception ; but his belief that Africa might be circumnavigated, which had 
the effect of diminishing that continent in his estimation, and his hesitation 
to admit such an outline of Europe as system alone would delineate, are 
equally to Ins credit. Into whatever errors Herodotus may have run when 
he himself ventured to speculate, he was seldom led astray by the theories 
of others; and he not only laid before his countrymen the most valuable 
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accuinu! ^on of facts which the world had to that age received, hut he 
also taught them the useful lesson how to doubt and (liscusR.”» 

Ca^ihagiman Vot/agesP^ The voyages of the Caitiiaginian admirals 
Hanno and Himilco, along the coasts of JVfrica and of Europe, thougti 
performed apparently loi^ before his own .time, were unknown to Hero¬ 
dotus. Hanno was despatched by the senate of Carthage for the double 
purpose of expjpring and colonixing the coast of Africa beyond the straits. 
The fleet which he commanded, on this eicpcdition, was composed of 60 
large vessels, having on board 3(),00D persons of both sexes. The Car¬ 
thaginians or I.ybi-Pl«oeiiician cities founded by Hanno on this occasion 
were all situated between the strifits of Gibraltar and the Seftegal river, 
and, with the exception of Cerne, (tlie Modern Arguin) lay to the N. of 
cape Bojadore, the Atlas Major of the ancients. Some assert that Hanno 
doubled the cape of Good Hope ; while others limit tJi'e whole extbnt of 
his voyage to Cape Nun, near 10 degrees N. of Cerne ; but D’Anville 
and Kennel nearly agree in fixing the limit of Hanno’s voyagtf at the point 
of Sherbro’ Sound, near Sierra Leone. Hanno wrote a relation of this 
voyage, a fragment of a Greek version of •whiclf ts all that now, remains. 
Its authenticity|has been called in question on accoujjtt^flf its stories of 
torrents of fire running into the sea, and females covered with hair, called 
Gorilla;. • But the former were nothing more tfian the flame caused by 
the burning of the dry herbage—a practice common to every country be¬ 
longing to warm and moist dlimates, where the vegetation is rank. The 
appearance of a river of fire running into the sea, would he occasioned fiy 
the iimre abundant vegetation of the valleys or ravines, which are shaded 
by their depth, and remain longest green. A similar phenomenon was 
observed by tbe much-lamented traveller Mr Park, in the high country of 
Manding, and a similar practice of burning the dry herbage is observed in 
Ludamar, and other Moorish countries on the southern'border of the great 
desert of Sahara. It may also bo observed, that a similar practice has, 
from time immemorial, been ado])ted by the Indians of the United States, 
to the E. and W. of the Mississippi. Kespecting the hairy women—called 
Gorillffi, Hanno’s interpreters, Gorgons, by Diodorus Siculus, and Gor- 
gades by Pliny—it is plain that they were apes, of the species called Pongo 
by Butfon. The male Pongos could not bo caught by Hanno, as they 
fled to inaccessible precipices, and defended themselves by throwing stones. 
These are never taken al^ve. Three females were taken by Hanno, but 
they so annoyed their conductors with their teeth, that they were com¬ 
pelled to kill them, and bring their skins only to Carthage. I.ong before 
this voyage of commerce and discovery, the Carthaginians had discovered 
the Fortunate islands, or the modern Canary islands. 

The voyage of Himilco took place in the same century with that of 
Hanno ; unhappily but a few scattered details of it have reached us. He 

* There is a very remarVablc fact mcritioncJf by Herodotus respecting the sfc'itc of 
geographical science, about half a century before he published his history, and very 
shortly preceding the Persian invasion, it occurs in Book v. 4&, where he says that 
Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, appeared before Clcomenes, the Spartan king, with a 
m>let of brass in his hand, upon which w:is inscribed, every known /mrl of I he habitable 
world, the seas and l/ie tilers, and to tliis tablet he pointed, iis he spoke of the several 
countries between the Ionian sea and Susa. This is the first thing oi the kind men¬ 
tioned gi history, and appears to have been a very vague, rude, and imperfect perfor¬ 
mance; hut it IS probable that geographical tablets of this Kind, however rude and 
imperfect, were in use amongst the statesmen and men of science in those days. What 
a feast for an antiquary would not this taldet liave been, hail it been preserved ! T he 
curious reader may sec the geography of tins tablet disciissetl by Itcnnel, in his illustra¬ 
tions of Herodotus^ 
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lield his course in the opposite direction, and visited t!io coa8t8\|Of Spain 
and the Btitislf islands. 

, Sc^lax — Pytheas — Aristotle.^ In the time* of the Peloponnesiaij war, 

or a few years later than Herodotus, Scylax of Caryanda, collected the 
itineraries and journals of jhe travellers and na^gators of his time, and 
reduced the information afloiMed by them into systematic form. His work 
describes the coasts of the Euxine and Mediterranean, and.those of Wes¬ 
tern Xfrica, as far as Cerne. He mentions Massilia, the mmlern Mar¬ 
seilles, and is also the earliest Greek* writer who mentions the name of 
Home.—Pytheas of Marseilles made a voyage nloiif; the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, and reached Great Britain, <then called Albion, or AUjwnn, that 
is, the White Land, by the Inhabitants, He appears to have coasted the 
southern atid eastern shores; he makes no mention of Ireland, but says, 
that sleering northwards he arrived in six days at Thule, which some sup¬ 
pose to have been .Jutlaijd, and others Norway. In the same age with 
Pythoas, of a little later (400 B.C.) flourished Xenophon, whose narra¬ 
tive of the retreat of the Ten Thousand threw much light upon the coun¬ 
tries of Upper Asia. writings of his celebrated contemporary, Hip¬ 

pocrates, who trary^lled tlirough Scythia, Colchis, Asia Mii^or, and perhaps 
Egypt, with the view of .studying the different effects of different climates 
upon the human body, a^ded considerably to the geographical knowledge 
of the age, although he committed the great en',r of supposing Egypt and 
Libya to belong to Asia.—Ephovus of Cumaf, who flourished about 350 
B.C. supposed the Greeks to occupy the centre of the earth ; and that 
round them were disposed the Indians, Ethiopians, Celts, and Scythians.—■ 
Aristotle, the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripatetic school, con-, 
tributed much to the fundamental principles of geographical science, by 
inferring from the observations of travellers the sphericity of the globe. 
He maintained tliut the earth is a sphere, having a circumference of 
400,000 stadia;—a calculation which may be coivect; but the uncertainty 
as to the stadium employed, renders it impossible to appreciate its merit. 
Ileasoning firmly on the liypothesis that the earth is a globe, Aristotle ap¬ 
pears to have suggested the voyage across the Atlantic eighteen centuries 
before Columbus; for he observes, that the coasts of Sjiain cannot bo very 
far distant from those of India. The happy boldness of this thought was 
all his own, the errors of calculation belonged to his age. In his nomen¬ 
clature, too, we see evidence of a juster geographical conception than was 
possessed by many writers of a much later age. His knowledge of the 
earth was bounded by the Gallic and Indian gulfs on the W. and K. by 
the Biphman mountains on the N., and on the S. by the great river Cre- 
metes, “ which, having its source in the same mountain as the Nile, flows 
westward into the ocean.” This great river must be the Senegal. Aris¬ 
totle knew but little of the north of Europe, yet be is the first who men¬ 
tions the Hercynian mountains; % designation which, probably, extended 
, over the lofty ranges on the west and north of Bohemia, but which is at 
present retained only by the insulated mountains of the Hartz. He also 
makes express mention of two large islands, Albion and lerne, situated to 
the north of Celtica (and he is the first writer who mentions them together, 
and with the common name Britlanicce) ; but he adds, that they are not 
by any means so large as Taprobane beyond India, or Phebol in tlw Ara¬ 
bian sea. Here we have a proof of his extensive information in this early 
mention of Taprobane or Ceylon, and Phebol, which is generally supposed 
to bo Madagascar; but which, as Saibala is an Indian name, ought, per- 
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haps, to looked for more towards tlie east. Aristotle liafl many scho¬ 
lars who devoted themselves to geographical studies, and some of \\rhoin^ i 
as Dicatarchus and Theophrastus, obtained diijtinctiou by their writings ; 
but lie had the singular h(|nour of infusing the Itye of knowledge into tlio 
future conquenir of Asia. The spirit of the itbyal pupil corresponded with 
rile intellectual,eminence of the great teacher; and the expeditioji of 
Alexander produced a greater revolution itf the knowledge of the globe, 
than almost any other event recordeA in ancient history; and more de¬ 
signedly, perhaps, thanris generalfy imagined.” 

Alexander's Expedition.^ Tiie*conquest8 of Alexander formed a new 
era in the science of geoj^raphy. Of no one might it more truly bo said 
that “ geography is the science of conquerors.” 15y means of Ids expedi¬ 
tions the Greeks acquired a detailed knowleilgc of Asiin fiom the Helles¬ 
pont to the Hyphasis, and from the l^ersian gulf to the .Jaxartos, and ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of the Ganges, and of India beyond the ifegistan, or 
Sandy Desert, both of which were unknowibto Herodotus. In his march 
westward from the Indus to Susa, he employed ^)iognetuaand Iketon,— 
two distinguished geometricians, as we are informed by^Jtmbo and Pliny, 
—to draw up surveys of the intermediate provinces, and n.'dnce them, as 
well as the marches of his army, to regular measurement, and thus the 
distances being accurately set down, and journals faithfully kept, the prin¬ 
ciples of geographical science'next in importance and utility to astronomi¬ 
cal observations, were established. In adilition to the journals of Diogne- 
tus aim Bajton, —both of whom may be styled the quarter-masters general 
of the Macedonian army,—were those of Nearchns (happily preserved by 
the judicious Arrian,) and of Aristobulus, and Ptolemy, afterwards king 
of Egypt. Of all these, with tlie exception of that of Nearclius, we have 
only extracts, furnished us by Diodoras, Strabo, and Arrian. Had the 
journals of Diognetus and IJmton been preserved entire, and had they 
reached our times, tliey would have thrown much light on the interior 
geography of the Persian empire^ with which the moderns are still very 
imperfectly acquainted. A glance over the map of Asia will sliow that 
his marches northward and eastward, and the double route of Ids army 
westward,—the one under Cratorus, through the centre of the Persian em¬ 
pire, and the other headed by Alexander himself through the maritime 
provinces,—intersect the whole space by three lines, from the Indus almost 
to the Tigris. 

“Alexander is supposed to have contemplated the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and India, from the care he took 
to exandne the navigation of the Persian gulf and of the river Indus. I'or 
the latter purpose a fleet of 800 vessels was intrusted to the command of 
Nearchus. By the voyage of Nearchus from the Hydaspes to the Indus, 
and from the Indus to the mouths of the^Tigris and Euphrates, a know¬ 
ledge of the hydrography of the Punjaub, the Erythi-aian sea, and the Per¬ 
sian gulf, was acquired, and the latter was no longer confounded with the 
former, as was done by Herodotus. A survey was also made of the Ara- 
bisfti or western side of the Persian gulf, by Archias, Androsthenes, and 
Hiero, but the details have not reached us. Hiero proceeded down the 
gulf, doubled Cape Mussendom, sailed down the coast below Muscat, and 
came in sight of Cape Ras-hal-had, whicli he durst not double, and then 
returned up the gulf. A survey was also taken of the ilelta of the Eu- 
jihrates and Tigris, and the Eulams or Karooii; the channel of the Tigris 
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was also Examined up as far as Opis, its highest navigable point, and that 
tbd Euphrates, down to the marsh of Fallacopas. , 

“ Notwithstanding,” remarks the author of the elegant volume on ‘ Ma¬ 
ritime and luland Discov<jry,’ in Lardner’s Cyclfpmdia,—“ Notwithstand¬ 
ing that the writings of all the Greeks (Nmarchus excepted) who accom- 
panie^d Alexander in India have perished, the fragments which remain are 
sufficient to convince us that tlife Macedonians were attentive and sagacious 
observers. Their remarks derive a peculiar interest from the way in which 
they illustrate how little-change the lapse of twenty centuries has wrought 
on the inannera, or even on the langui^es, of Indian nations. It also de¬ 
serves to be noticed, that the Greeks soon became^^ acquainted with those 
articles of*produ(;e or manufacture which have ever since continued to be 
the staple articles fflf the Indian trade. Naearebus observe<l the sugar, or 
hone)^ as he termed it, ;nade from canes, without the assistance of bees. 
He also mentioned the fine-flowered cottons, rice, and perhaps silk. The 
Greeks became acquainted witli the mode of planting rice in water, and of 
distilling from it the strong spirit called by the natives arrack. They 
knew that gold“^v. s collected in the rivers, and they learned the manner 
of hunting and taming the elephant. The chief peculiarities of Indian 
government and society appear to have been all revealed to their observa¬ 
tion. They were aware of the division of the peo])le into castes, that 
there were no intermarriages between the castes, and that trades descended 
from father to son. The names of the castes are not mentioned expressly 
by any Greek writer, but it is likely that the Chalari of Arrian, who oc¬ 
cupied the country possessed by the Rajpoots at the present day, were the 
military caste of K’hatrees. Tlie piUaux made of rice, on which the peo¬ 
ple chiefly subsisted, the custom of shampooing, that of dying the beard, 
the perforation of *the nose, lips, and ears, the cotton turbans, tbo use of 
umbrellas, the great banyan or Indian fig-tree, under the branches of which 
a thousand persons may assemble, the devotion of widows to the flames, 
the delicate form and constitution of the natives, these, with a multitude 
of other particularities, amused the curious spirit of the Greeks. The phi¬ 
losophy of the Brahmins, and the eccentric iety of the Faqueers or .logees, 
appear to have been the same then as they are now. The latter were pri¬ 
vileged to enter every house, and even the women’s apartments; they were 
attended by females, without the suspicion of impropriety; lived on vege¬ 
table food under banyan trees ; subjected themselves to fanatical penances 
and disgusting tortures ; and when they had at length palled the insane 
appetite for pain, heroically abandoned on the funeral pile the life in which 
they could no longer sufficiently afflict themselves. These and a thousand 
other extravagances, successfully employed then as well as now to win the 
admiration of the multitude, were viewed with mingled astonishment and 
contempt by the companions of (Alexander. Megasthenes beheld all the 
riches and magnificence of India at the court of Sandracotta, or, as it is 
written by others, Sandracoptus, a corruption of C/tandra-Gupla, one of 
the most distinguished names in Indian history. That prince had awaken¬ 
ed a spirit of resistance to foreign sway, and had completely overtnn,ed 
the enfeebled dynasty of the Salts or the Palis, in South Bahar, who left, 
however, their name to the great capital of their dominions. Pliny informs 
us that the city Paliboihra, as he calls it, far exceeded in wealth and mag¬ 
nitude the other great capitals of India, and he adds, that the same name 
was not only common to the city and the people, but was also given to 
tlm ni-nTico. Thm imn,nrtpT.it absor¥:af.:ov. li/fs not met with the attention it 
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<Ieserves/ Those who are acquainted with the East will p^n-celyo at once 
that a name borne alike by.the city, the nation, and tlie ruler, must have 
been the name of the reigning family. Tha Palibothra then of the ("ireebs* 
was unquestionably so called from the dynasty of the Pali-pulra, that is, 
the sons or Iribe of Balif whose splendour belttngs to the heroic age of 
India. The city Palibothra was situated, according to some, at the jnnc- ' 
tion of the Sosfhe and the Ganges, while others remove it to the,point 
where the Cusa joins the latter rivea a little to the east of Boglipur. It 
was two miles broad, and extended no less than ten miles along the river, 
according to Megasthenes. Her» the Macedonian enjoyed the best op¬ 
portunities for studying the country and the people ; but, unfortunately, 
nothing of his has beei» preserved except his fables, and these are obviously 
taken from the natives. He repeats the stories of the^lynocephali ;in(l of 
Pygmies, by which, no doubt, we are to understand the monkeys ; for 
these animals, in some parts of India, frequent the pagodas in ^great* num¬ 
bers ; and being protected from molestation by the superstitious opinions 
of the natives, they familiarly exhibit all die liveliness and ingenuity of 
their nature. It is not surprising that Greeks, con vereinj^ with'Hindoos, 
should be led iAto the belief that apes are but an infeiw^variety of man. 
The monkey tribe has good reason to complain,of being calumniated as 
well as harshly treated by mankind. Kept in solitary confinement, to 
which their passionate and speial temper is peculiarly ill adapted ; pining 
away with grief and malady, they are accused of being peevish and male¬ 
volent, as if the natural disposition of the animal could be developed in so 
unnatural a situation. In the pagodas of Upper India, however, the mon* 
keys are regarded not mei’ely with indulgence but with respect. Nor is 
it wonderful that they should be confounded with the human species in a 
country, the gravest histories of which inform us, that die first great saint 
converted to lludhism was the king of the monkeys, and that a mimic 
army, composed of a hundred millions of the same nimble animals, gam¬ 
bolled after the great llain to the conquest of Ceylon. One fertile source 
of fable among the Greeks was. the liberty they took with foreign words, 
which they always altered, as the Turks do at present, so as to make 
them significant in their own language. The significations thus arbitrarily 
attached to names naturally gave birth to many errors. Thus the Alshami, 
a powerful tribe on the liids near the Ganges, are called by Megasthenes 
the Aslomi, o: Mouthless^ and then to explain the subsistence of these 
^uonsters he is compelled to add that they are nourished by the smell of 
fragrant flowers. In like manner the Greeks converted the name of Cola 
Burraca, a high peak in the Indian Caucasus into Koitc Boreou, i. e. the 
bed of Boreas; and the mountain of Devanishi they supposed to be the 
birth-place of Dionusos the Grecian Bacchus.” 

Scholars of Alej;apdria — EralosthencsJ^ The foundation of the city 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, was a groat ml-ans of enlarging the geographical 
and hydrographical science of the ancients, both in the direction of the 
lied sea and India. It has been alleged that the books which had been 
sjjut up in the archives of Babylon and Tyre, previous to Alexander s con¬ 
quests, were by his orders transferred to Alexandria, and that in this way 
the discpveries of the Phoenician navigators and Chaldean astronomers 
becante knpjvn to the Greeks. But we cannot receive this statement with 
implicit faith, for no hint of the transaction occurs in any accounts wo pos¬ 
sess pf the life and actions of Alexander, and we know that the library of 
Alexander was founded by Ptolemy Soter many years after Alexandei's 
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death. Alexander would, in fact, if there bad been any such .books in 
existence, bare rather got them all transportc:! to Babylon, which he in¬ 
tended to have made the capital of his dominions, and where alonO any 
works composed in the Phoenicii^n and Chaldean languages could be made 
use of and appreciated. Sesjdes, there is no prt/if that such works ever 
existed. Patrocles, an officer of Seleucus Nicator, visited and described 
several parts of India and Scythia; and Dicasai-chus of Me'ssene, his con¬ 
temporary, published several treatises tin geography, of which three frag¬ 
ments' are extant. The first is inscribed a Tour through Greece, being a 
description "of the relative distances jiinl situation of several cities,—an 
account of the inhabitants, and the intermediate parts of the country. 
The second contains the same subject in verse, whitli was designed to im¬ 
press dn the minifs «f youth, the names of places, being inserted in a geo¬ 
graphical map of his own construction. This work was dedicated to 
Theophrastift, the successor of Aristolle, who corrected and improved the 
map, and, in his last tvill, ordereil it to be replaced in a portico built for 
that purpose. The third,*’a treatise on mountains, was, if we may judge 
from what of it’V mains, composed with great judgment, and has been 
quoted with approbation both by Pliny and Geminus.—The embassy of 
Megasthenes, already adverted to, and that of Daimachus to the same 
quarter, at a subsequent period, furnished many valuable accessions to the 
knowledge of the Greeks respecting the Eastern world ; Dalion, Buselis, 
and Aristocreon, visited Ethiopia, and Simonides resided several years at 
Meravvo, while Aristillus and Timochares introduced the method of de¬ 
termining the places of the stars by their own latitudes and longitudes 
with respect to the equator. It was at Alexandria that all these materials 
ivere arranged and systematized. In this labour Eratosthenes, who flou¬ 
rished under Ptolemy Euergetes, and was keeper of the Alexandrian lib¬ 
rary, bore a distinguished part. His knowledge of the Nile was as ex¬ 
tensive as that of Herodotus, and more accurate; he also collected some 
information respecting the E. coast of Africa, and mentions India and 
Thin®. But his great merit was, that be introduced into geography a 
uniform system and the art of fixing positions. “ Ho was the first who 
introduced into a map a regular parallel of latitude. This was a line 
traced over certain places, whose longest day was observed to he exactly 
of the same length, and extended from the Straits of Gibraltar, through 
the Sicilian sea, the southern extremity of the Peloponnesus, the island of 
Rhodes, the bay of Issus, Cilicia, &c. to the mountains of India. By 
means of this line ho endeavoured to rectify the errom in the ancient geo¬ 
graphical map ascribed to Anaximander; and on it the longitude of the 
known world was often attempted to be measured by succeeding geogra¬ 
phers. At certain intervals from the first, he traced other parallels upon 
his map, such as one through AJexandria, another through Syene, and a' 
third through Meroe, and introduced, at right angles to these, a meridian 
line passing through Rhodes and Alexandria, up to Syene and Meroe. 
The oriental part of this map was delineated from the surveys of Diogne- 
tus and B®ton, and from the materials and authorities furnished by the 
work of Patrocles; but the whole of it comprehended little more than the 
states of Greece and the dominions of Alexander's successoi-s; ..and as 
Eratosthenes was not acquainted with the western parts of tbe-'werld, or 
with the countries bounded by the Northern ocean, he committed; several 
gross errors which have been pointed out by Strabo, But the'gfeat work ' 
upon which the fame of this geogiapher chiefly rests, is ais attempt to de- 
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terrnine Uie circumfex'ence of the earth by the actual iiie!»uve*nent of a 
sej'tiient of one of ita ^eat<circlcs. Assuming Syene to be directly jjnder 
the trcJJxic of Cancer, tiie oitliquity of the ecliptic at the sumtuer solstice 
would be there equal to the height of the jjole’; but as he found, by means 
of a gnomon, that AlexaHUria, which he supfpxsSd to be situate under the 
meridian of Syene, had rather more than 31“ of northern latitude, the 
difference of laHtude between those places would therefore be 7“ 18', or 
1-50th part of the circumference of^a great circle. The arc of the ter¬ 
restrial meridian intercepted between Syene and Alexandria he found by 
actual measurement to be 5,000 stadia, which multiplied by 50, gave, as 
the measure of the earth’s circumference, 850,000 stadia, or 694 4-9 sta¬ 
dia to a degree.” Pliny has passed a high eulogium upon Eratosthenes ; 
and if we consider the rude and imperfect state of scjeticc at that •time, 
and the paucity and inadequacy of the instruments then employed to im¬ 
prove it, we shall not be disposed to Ijnestion the Justice of tha panegyric. 
In his map of the world, as we are told by Strabo, the oriental part of it 
was delineated from the surveys of Diogngtus aath Breton. But the whole 
of it contained l^ittle more than the states of Greece atu^ite dominions of 
Alexander’s successors; for, as Strabo observes, lie ^as not acquainted 
with the western parts of the world, nor with th« regions bounded by the 
Northern ocean. Thina was the eastern extremity of his map, and the 
Sacrum Promontorium the wiestern. I lis meridian-line extended from the 
latter line to the former. Thina consequently was placed in the jiarallel 
of Rhodes,—a parallel which passes through the emjiire of China within 
the Great Wall. Strabo informs us, that Eratosthe.ies asserted that Thina 
had been, previously to the construction of his map, incorrectly jilaced in 
the more ancient maps. Now Thina is also the most eastern position in 
Ptolemy’s geography. But for Strabo, we should not hqve known that the 
ancients were acquainted with Thintu or Thina, and that it ha<l a jilace in 
their maps before the time of Eratosthenes, and that from their time to 
that of I’toleray, even down to the time of the Arabians, Thina was the 
most eastern jioint of the world known to the ancients. His position of 
Meroe, in respect of latitude, is not far from the truth, and was probably 
tlerived from Simonides, who lived live years there. Prom the Promonto- 
riuin Sacrum, to the mouth of the Ganges, Eratosthenes reckoned 70,000 
stadia, which at 700 to a degree, amount to 6,000 geographical miles. 
Now the direct distance lifHweon these points is 4,970 geographical miles, 
fv 1,030 less than the calcidation of Eratosthenes. But the linos of dis¬ 
tance across the continent of Asia wore given by the ancients in road m<*a- 
sure, and not in direct distance, as Runnel has proved by an induction of 
examples. If l-7th, therefore, be added for inflections, or 710 geographi¬ 
cal miles, then .5,680 will be assumed for the road distance, so that the 
difference betw ^en the calculations of Eratosthenes will be oidy 380 geo¬ 
graphical miles, which is not great on so long a line. His estimate of 
3,000 stadia for the isthmus of Asia Minor between Issus and Amisus, if 
meant for direct distance across, is the justest that the ancients liave left 
us« Taking these at 700 to the degree, the intermediate space is 2.57 geo¬ 
graphical miles, or 300 English miles, being only 20 English miles within 
the tru^. By another statement, 3,700 st^ia are given hy Eratosthenes, 
between Issus and Amisus, which is possibly intended for road distance, 
and if so, very little exceeds the truth, if l-7th be allowed for inflexion, 
the intervening space being very mountainous. It is nearer the truth than 
the map of D’Aiwille. Between Gades and Issus, he made the distance 
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28,843 stadia^ or 2,472 geogra])liical niilun, or 2,850 Englisli^niiles, or 
^ 520 English more than tlie trath, or 91 dogi^es of longitude more than 
4he real distance in the parallel of 36" N. lat.* It must be remarke'd that 
the distance is only computed, and that not in a direct line, but along the 
coasts. The longitude of* tij© Mediterranean wife not taken from a series 
of celestial observations made at tlie pillars of Hercules an(| Issus, but from 
the c'omputed sailing distance ohiefly along the coasts, from the one point 
to the other, or in other words, the Relative longitudes of the two points 
were inferre<l from the computed distance, and not ahe real distance from 
the true ascertained longitudes; the cortfputed distance was assumed as the 
real distance, and thus the longitudes were fixed. The same remark is 
applicable to the computed distance between the'Sacnim Promontorium 
and Canopus at the month of the Nile, estimated by Eratosthenes at 
24,.'>0p stadia, or 2,100 geographical miles, which is 100 geographical 
miles, or only l-20th part more th'aii the real distance. Erroneous as 
these estimates of Eratosthenep were, they were nothing compared to those 
of Ptolepiy at a much Iktfcr period. However, several gross errors were 
committed by ’Efttostlienes in other longitudes, along t}io coasts of the 
MediteiTancan, as in those of Carthage and Dyi’rachium, making the for¬ 
mer to be 15,000 stadia west of Alexandria, instead of 9,000 the real 
distance, and the latter 900 stadia from Thermse, (Salonica) on the Egean 
sea, instead of 2,000 the true distance. His latitudes in some points 
were, notwithstanding, tolerably acinirato, as those of the pillars of Her¬ 
cules, Rhodes, Issus, the Caspian (iates, iviiich are really near the truth, 
and even the northernmost point of Scotland is fixed by him at 61“ N. lat., 
or 2" '2:i' more than its ascertained latitude, which, considering the very 
slender knowledge which at that early period must have been possessed of 
Britain by the Greeks, is nearer the truth than might have been expected. 
We are informed by Marcian of Heraclea, that the whole of the geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of Eratosthenes wa-s derived from the work of J'inios- 
tliones, which, preface and all, was used by him in the construction of his 
map. But this has nothing to do with hid astronomical labours in deter¬ 
mining the figure and circumference of the earth. Eratosthenes died in 
the year 194 B.C.—Agatharchides, who was about 20 years younger than 
Eratosthenes, cultivated the descriptive department of geographical scicnice. 
It is from him we have the first authentic account of the countries to the 
8. of Egypt. lie also was a president of the Alexandrian library, and 
wrote a work on the navigation and commerce of the Red Sea. He mer- 
tions the gold mines wrought by the Ptolemies on the coasts of that sea, 
and depicts the sufferings of the miners in strung language. He gives an 
elaborate account of the wealth and commerce of the Sabteans and Ger- 
rhaeans ; and describes the Abyssinian custom of ham-stringing wild ele¬ 
phants, and eating the raw flesh (ut from them while alive. 

HipjKtrchm—Artemidarus.'} Hipparchus—whose epoch is not exactly 

ascertained, but must bo fixed somewhere betwixt 159 and 129 B.C.— 

■ made considerable improvements, particularly in the astronomical part of 
the science. He applied the method of Aristillus for determiiiing the 
places of the stars, to ascertain the relative position of the different parts 
of the earth’s surface, and fixed on the Fortunate islands as his first meri¬ 
dian. His catalogue of the fixed stars is preserved in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy, and his commentary on the phenomena of Aratns and the astro¬ 
nomy of Eudoxus is still extant, and was published with a Latin version 
by Petavius in 1630. He composed a work in several’ books to correct 
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the errorsMof Eratosthenes, charged him witli many blunders, an(J absurdly 
preferred i tile map of Anaximander to that whioh he had const riveted; 
reckoning his computation of the earth’s cincumference to bo deliciont, h* 
added 25,000 stadia, making 1 degree nearly 764 stadia, or more than 75 
geographical miles, widely instead of correcting, increased the error of 
Eratosthenes,—He was followed by Artemidorus, who lived about a cen¬ 
tury before the Christian era, and who conyjosed a copious periplus of the 
Mediterranean. lie calculated the tHstance from Cadiz, to the mouth of 
the Ganges, at 68,624,stades, or"8,578 Roman miles, on the parallel de¬ 
scribed by Eratosthenes, or 5,882« g^eographical miles. Now, .the direct 
distance is 4,845 geographical miles, or 1,087 such miles less than bis 
estimate, liul as road'distance between these supposed paraljels is evi¬ 
dently intended, if l-7tb be allowed for inflexion on tk;A*long line af dis¬ 
tance, tlie error will be reduced to 344 geographical miles. On a second 
line given by Artemidorus, throiigli Cappadocid, Ephesus, Jlomcf, and 
Spain, the distance between these two points is made 8,685 Roman miles, 
or 107 Roman miles more, 'rids ch-arly ghows*that the distances across 
Asia were given,by the ancients Iti road-measure, and n^in direct niea- 
sure; and Innice the source of these enormous longifhdes given by the 
ancient g(y)graj)hers. • 

Eudoxii.'i.~\ Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a man enthusiastically devoted to 
geographical researches, visited Egypt in the reign of Euorgetes II. (146- 
117 15.C.) and was sent by that monarch on an exploratory expedition to 
India, under tin; pilotage of an Indian who bad been found ex])irlng with 
Imngi in a boat on the shores of the Red sea. After having made two 
expeditions to India, he conettived the idea of arriving at the Eiist by the 
circumnavigation of Africa, but appears to have perished in the attempt. 

Suntey of the Roman Empire.^ 'I'he rising greattwss of the Roman 
power contributed much to the exttmsion of geographical knowledge. The 
Greeks had little or rather no knowledge of those r(“gionsof Europe which 
lay at a distance from the Mediterranean or Euxine seas. They had nei¬ 
ther traversed Spain, nor visited Gaul, nor peLietrated into Great llritain. 
Germany was nearly inaccessible, and tbiidy itdiahited by fierce and war¬ 
like tribes. Hut the successive conquests of these countries by the Ro¬ 
mans, and especially by Julius Cajsar, rleveloped their bouiularies, extent, 
and interior geography. Among the Greeks, Eratosthenes was the first . 
who gave a rude sketch oT Britain, but ho was ignorant of the existence of 
Ireland ; and n, notice of Ireland appears in Polybius, a later writer than 
Eratosthenes. But the greatest part of the civilized world being reduced 
to the Roman yoke, a survey of the whole Roman empire was decreed by 
the senate under the consulate of .Julius Cmsar and Mark Antony, 44 B.C. 
The care of this survey was entrusted to three Greeks, Zeuodoxus, Theo- 
dorus, and Polycletus. To each of thei^e a different division of the <!m- 
pire was assigned. Zenodoxus finished his survey of the eastern part in 
14 years, 5 months, and 9 days. The northern part was completely sur¬ 
veyed by Theodorus in 20 years, 8 months, and 10 days. Polycletus re- 
tiffiied from the south in 25 years, 1 month, and 10 days. This survey is 
ascribed by Pliny to Agrippa, son-in-law and prime minister to Augustus 
Ctesar,*because it was completed when that minister was in the plenitude 
of his power. To this survey were added supplementary surveys of the 
new provinces as they were successively conquered and added to the em¬ 
pire, and these formed the basis of the geography of Ptolemy. From them 
a plan of the empire was formeil, containing the distances of places, with 
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descriptioijs of, the sea-coasts aiid interior parts of the countrL's, which 
was {^aced under a grand portico in the middle of the city for ipnblic in¬ 
spection. Every governor of« a province was furnished with a map and 
written description of it, in "wliich were both given and engraved, the dis¬ 
tances of places,—the natiir^ and direction of Cie roads,—the courses of 
the rivers,—and the chains of hills and mountains. All the cities of the 
Roman empire were connected,with each other, and witlf the capital by 
public roads, which, issuing from the'Roinan FoiTmi, traversed Italy, per¬ 
vaded the provinces, and were terminated only by, the boundaries of the 
empire. These roads were carefully (narked at every 1,000 paces, or 
4,840 English feet, by milestones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, in, defiance of the obstacle i of nature, or the rights of private pro¬ 
perty." Mouutaihs.were perforated, and hold arches thrown over the 
broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part of the road was raised 
into a' sort of terrace, which commanded a view of the adjacent country. 
They consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and were 
paved with large stones,•and in jjonie places near the capital, with granite; 
and such was th^^rength and durability of these roads, that they have not 
yet entirely yieldetr to the combined effort of sixteen centuries. No coun¬ 
try was considered as coinpletely conquered till it had been rendered per¬ 
vious in every direction to the arms and authority of the victor. Posts 
were regularly established in all parts of thc' empire, houses were every¬ 
where erected at distances of fi ve or six miles, each of which was con¬ 
stantly provided with 40 horses, and by thc help of these relays, it was 
easy to travel 100 miles a-day along the Roman roads. A magistrate of 
high rank once posted, in the 5th century, from Antioch to Constantino¬ 
ple, a distance of 725 Roman, or 065 English miles, in 5^ days. If a line 
be drawn from the. wall of Antonine, the N.VV. extremity of the Roman 
empire, to Rome, and thence to Jerusalem at the S.E. point, it will he 
found that the great chain of communication between these opposite points 
amounted to 4,080 Roman, or 3,740 English miles. This vast space, 
surveyed and delineated with an accuracy' previously unknown, extended 
from the Atlantic to the vicinity of the Tigris, and from the wall of An- 
tonine, and the frontiers of Poland, to Mount Atlis, and thc tropic of 
Cancer, comprehending an area of 1,600,000 geographical square miles, 
it was from this plan, projected by .Julius Cassar, and completed by Au¬ 
gustus, that the succeeding geographers of ancient days drew the best and 
fullest information.® 

SLrahor\ The celebrated Strabo flourished under the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, and to him we are indebted fur a work which enables us to appreciate 

^ The Tlomnu Itineraries that are still extant, show to what extent surveys were 
made in every province; and X^liny biis tilled the third, fourth, and fifth bonks of his 
Natural History with the geogiTiphicaVdistaucvH that were thus measured. An Hiicient 
chart, (Charta Provincialis, Itinernria, et Militaris,^ discovered by Conrad Celtesiii a 
library at Spires, and now known by the name of I’eutiiiger^s Tables, may serve as a 
sufficient speciHim of what Vegetius calls the Itliiera Picta. The original is supposed 
to have been constructed in the rei^n of Theodosius the Great, and has perished; the 
copy is delineated on parchment ol a foot in breadth, and about 22 feet in length, CQpa- 
prehending an extent of 74^ of longitude, and from 8" to 22^ of latitude; but, from Us 
length so nir exceeding^ Us breadth, it represents the countries delineated in no just or 
natural proportions. The names of mountains, rivers, and seas, occur in it ^ but no 
regard is paid to their position, form, and dimensions; and it was probably, therefore, 
intended for a representation of the distances of i>laces on the great roads of the lio* 
man empire. Of the Itinextira Adnotata, which Vegetius contrasts with the Itinera 
Victa, me Itinerary of Antoninus may serve as an example. Like our common roa<l- 
lM>oks, it contains thc names of dilterent nlaces, with their respective distances; hut \l 
is not accompanied witli any delineation.’^—-Kdinburg/t G. nnd H. Atlas, 
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tlie geogipphy of his age. By reading and travelling, he'made himself 
inaster^orall the geographic!il knowledge of his times, whicli ho di^este<J, 
into a system of geography in 17 books, of* v^liich the latter part of the 
7th book only is lost. The following acourate^nd perspicuous digest of 
Strabo’s system is given fy the editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Geographical 
and Historical i^tlas—“ Having devoted the introductory portion of his 
work to a critical history of the science from the time of Homer down¬ 
wards to the period when he wrote, and to an exposition of his own pecu¬ 
liar notions in regard to the form and dimensions of the earth, Straijo 
commences the geographical description, or chorography, of the world 
known to the ancients, with an account of Iberia or Spain. He first de¬ 
scribes Bifitica, next Lusitania and the northern coast an far as*the J’y*'*-’" 
nees, then the southern coast from the straits to the Pyieiiees, and, lastly, 
the islands belonging to Spain, viz. thj) Baleares (^Mq/orcii and Miimrcn), 
the Pityusae (Jvica and Formenlera'), a.in\ the Cassitcrides : 

these last, he says, are situate in the high soa to tjje N. of the harbour of 
the Artabri, or Corunna, and near the •western extremity of •Britain; 
■.vhenco it follows, that ho considered the west of Bri^atii as at no great 
distance from the northern extremity of Spain. 'J'he manners of the dif¬ 
ferent Ibetfian tribes, and the physical state of the country, are described 
with tolerable accuracy ; but, from ignorance of the true bearings, in other 
words, want of skill in orienting, its form and relative position arc griev¬ 
ously distorted. This arises from the fundamental error of giving to the 
Pyrenees a direction due north and south ; while the I’eninsula itself was 
conceived to he nearly in the form of a square, or, to use the unscientific 
expression of Strabo, ‘ a hide spread out.' According to this arrangement, 
the Pyrenees constituted the eastern, and the line of coast extending from 
the northern extremity of that range to Sagres or Cape St Vincent, the north¬ 
ern side or boundary of the figure. This error, however, serves to account for 
the singular statement, that the Cassiterides, or Scilly islands, on the south- 
'Acstern extremity of Britain, were islands belonging to Spain, and situate 
at a short distance from the modern Cape Ortegal. I'or if it be laid down 
that the Pyrenees run due north and south, and if the figure of Spain he 
conceived to be that of a square ; then Cape Ortegal, or at least Ca[)e 
Finisterre, would be projected forward from its true place to somewhere 
near the actual position Oi’.Oucssant or Brest; the north-western extrem¬ 
ity of Spain would occupy the place of the peniusnla of Bretagne ; and 
tlfe proximity ot Britain would follow as a matter of course. 

“ Separated from Spain by the conterminous boundary of tlie Pyre¬ 
nees, Gaul was likewise described as a square, having for its eastern side 
the river llhine, which was therefore supposed to run parallel to the 
Pyrenees. By suppressing or greatly reducing the peninsula of the Osis- 
mii (Bretagne), indicated by Pytheas, Stitibo gives a most erroneous idea 
of its western coast, which, together with the northern, he lias oriented 
from east to west, and made everywhere opposite to, and at a small dis¬ 
tance from Britain. This was a necessary consequence of the original 
eiTbr in regard to the direction of the Pyrenees. In following the division 
of Gaul given by Caisar, he has avoided the error of Diodorus Siculus, 
who, raMed by the Latin names, supposed the Gauls and tlie Celts to be 
two distinct races. 

“ To Britain Strabo assigns a triangular form : one of its sides, says he, 
runs parallel to the coruit of Gaul; another follows the direction of the 
uortherii coast of ^pain ; the third is little known. From this statement we 
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may iiifeii nof merely the extent of Strabo’s information, bat likewise the 
soardo whence it was derived. Navigators hftvirig doubled the l^oints of 
Ihe Land’s End and tlie North Foreland, and observed that, at the 'former 
headland, the west coagt trends to the north-east, while at the latter 
the east coast trends rapidly to the north-wfist, they appear, accord¬ 
ing to the system then prevalent, to have arbitrarily extended the 
lines thus indicated, till, meetii>g somewhere near the centre of England, 
they formed a triangle, of which the 'southern coast may b& considered as 
the base. According to this hypothetical formatiov, the longest side of the 
triangle w'ould be opposUe to Gaul, .as" Strabo has asserted. Ireland is 
jdaced at no great distance from Biitain, but farther to the north. It is 
described'as a li^i'ge and sterile island, peopled by’b race of savages, stran¬ 
gers 'to every kind'bf civili/ation. It is also the most nox'therly land which 
otrabo admits into his system. ‘ The ships that trade from the ports of 
Gaul,’says*he, ‘ never venture beyond Ireland; as all places in a higher 
latitude are rendei'cd inaccessible by eternal frost.’ An imaginary line, 
therefore, drawn from tin!' mouths of the Albis, or Elbe, the limits of his 
continental geog»*jihy on the west, but in a lower latitude than Ireland, to 
the sources of the 'Borysthenes (^Dnieper), and Tanais (^Doji), on the east, 
which were considered m lUiarly the same latitude, would terminate the 
Europe of Strabo to the north-; aiid, taking his measures to the letter, this 
line would correspond neai’ly to the 55tb parallel of north latitude upon 
modern maps.” 

“ Taking leave of the British islands, the extremity of the world in 
his system, he proceeds to describe the Alps, and the countries embo¬ 
somed in that chain of mountains. He then passes to Italy and its 
islands, the description of which occupies two books, but presents no¬ 
thing remarkable, except a grave discussion whether the figure of Italy 
be that of a square or a triangle, and the erroneous direction given to 
the peninsula, which is made to run nearly east and west. A single book 
serves for the description of the north of Europe, from the Rhine to 
the Tanais. Disbelieving the information of Pythe.is, he attempts no 
account of the countries situate beyond the Elbe, the western limit of 
Europe in his system, and enumerates, with little order or precision, 
the nations living within that bouinlary. He seems to have been aware, 
that an immense plain intervened between Dacia and the Caspian; but 
he passes in disdainful silence the accurate notions of Herodotus re¬ 
specting the country and people of Scythia, and of course repeats er¬ 
rors which ought to have been long exploded. The remainder of the 
book is occupied with an account of Illyricum, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. The description of Greece is very full and interesting, though 
upon the whole, less clear and precise than that of Pausanias. We 
may just observe here, that the measures of Eratosthenes give to the 
peninsula of Greece an extent from west to east double of the truth, 
and that neither I’olybius, nor Strabo who follows him, has been able to 
rectify a little this error, except by disfiguring the peninsula of Italy, and 
continuing to place the Bosphorus due north of the Hellespont f whereas 
the line upon which both these straits are situate, runs in a direction nearly 
due east and west. 

“ According to all the ancient authorities, Asia was traversed longitu¬ 
dinally by the chain of Taurus, which, commencing on the coast of Caria 
nearly opposite Rhodes, and running across the whole of that continent, 
terminated at Thinte, the most easterly point known, and probably at no 
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great (Usance from where Little Bukliaria borders on the gjreat Mongolian 
desert. fWith reference tosthis chain, therefore, Asia was divided into two 
g 1 'an(^ compartments; ail the countries sit 4 >ated to the north of it* beiijgi 
denominated Asia within, and those to the -south, Asia without Taurus. 
Asia within Taurus, or ^Northern Asia, Vas again subdivided into four 
principal parts or countries. The first wa^ bounded on the west by the 
Tanais, the PMus Maeotis, as far as the Bosphorus, and the Enxine,sea os 
far as Colchis ; on the north, by tha Northern ocean, and the part of that 
ocean which, according to Strabo, extended to the embouchure of the Cas¬ 
pian, one of its gulfs ; on the east, by the Caspian to the separation of 
Albania and Arnienia, at the point where the Cyrus and the Araxes unite; 
and on the south, by*the isthmus which separates the Euxine from the 
Caspian, following the direction of a line drawn frogj Colchis to tjie em¬ 
bouchure of the Kur or Cyrus. The second comprehended the countries 
situate to the east of the Caspian, as far as those parts of S^ythia'which 
border on the Indus and the Eastern ocean. In the third were included 
the countries situate upon the plateau fornfed %«different branches of the 
chain of Taurus to the south of the Caucasus, viz. Media, Arrllenia, and 
Cappadocia, asifar as the Halys. The fourth comprised Asia Minor from 
the Haly^, with the islands belonging to it. • 

“ In ins description of Asia without Taurus, or Southern Asia, Strabo 
commences with India. All that he says of that country, however, is full 
of obscurity and contradiction. He seems to have closely followed Era¬ 
tosthenes, in whose map the Indus was oriented in such a manner, that the 
w'cste: n became the southern bank, while the pcminsula of India vanished, 
and Cape Comorin appeared under the same latitude as Meroe. Proceed¬ 
ing upon this most erroneous idea, he represented India as a rhomboid 
whose northern and southern sides exceeded its easttnn and western by 
3,000 stadia. lie was better informed in regard to the countries to the 
west of the Hyphasis and Indus, which had been described by Onesicritus 
and Aristobulus, two of the comj)anion3 of Alexander. Under the name 
of Ariana he comprehends the* provinces shunted between the Indus and 
a line drawn from the Caspian Gates to the embouchure of the Persian 
gulf. Ariana, probably the Iran of the oriental historians, is therefore 
the eastern Persia of our maps. Pliny, and oven Strabo, sometimes con¬ 
found it with Aria, which is only the most fertile part, and in which were 
the city of Aria, now ISiiat, and the Palus Aria, the modern lake Dur- 
!7ah. Advaucl. g still to the westward, Strabo describes Assyria, or Atu- 
ria, which, besides Adiabene, comprehends Babylonia and Mesopotamia, 
the Aram-Naharaim of the Hebrews; next Syria, Phoenicia, and Pales¬ 
tine ; and finally Arabia, which completes the delineation of Asia with¬ 
out Taurus. 

“ From this rapid sketch, it appears that Strabo was wholly unac¬ 
quainted with the vast regions of Northern Asia; that Middle Asia, 
inhabited by the Tartar and Mongol races, was equally unknown to 
him; and that, in point of fact, his knowledge was confined to a part 
oi»ly of Southern Asia. An ocean, according to him, extended along 
the whole northern coast of Enrope and Asia; but, though the gene¬ 
ral idtjp is sound, this notion seems to have been derived, not from 
actual information, but from the ancient fancy of a circumambient 
ocean. This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance, that the sup¬ 
posed ocean is brought much too near the centre of Asia, and the 
Caspian made one of its gulfs; while, from the southern shore of that 
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sea to its junction with the Northern ocean, Strabo makes the|clistance 
only a. fiftbcpart of the breadth of the continent, thereby cn^ting; off 
Upwards of 1,500 miles of it* extent from north to south. If tho an¬ 
cients had really possessed ' itineraries from the centre of Asia to the 
Northern ocean, they woUld^ as usual, have rrther amplified the dis¬ 
tance than diminished it in such an enormous proportion. The east¬ 
ern coast of Asia was also supposed to be washed by ait ocean, called 
the Eastern, and sometimes the. Atlantic ocean, from an impression 
that it filled all the intermediate space -between Asia and the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa. India was considered the most eastc-rly 
country of Asia; and the continent being bo.nided by a line drawn 
along the frontier of India, Thibet, Independent Tartary, and iiuinedi- 
ately north of thfe Caspian, was thus reduced to about one-third ol its 
real dimensions. The immense regions of Siberia, Chinese Tartary, 
China, and India beyon'd the Ganges, were all excluded, because ut¬ 
terly unknown to the ancients. 

“ Africa was that quaittr of ^he world where the ancients had made 
the fewest discov,¥nes since the ago of Herodotus. At Memphis and 
Cyrene the father of history had collected all the information possessed 
by the Egyptian priests and Greeks resident in Africa; some fragments 
respecting the discoveries of the Carthaginians appear also to have reached 
him ; and by attentively considering and comparing all that he had learned, 
he was enabled to indicate obscurely the sources of tho Nile, the Niger, 
and the situation of Mount Atlas ; beyond these limits, he wisely suspend¬ 
ed all judgment. Eratosthenes afterwards collecteil at Alexandria very 
accurate information in regard to the course of the Nile in Nubia ; ho dis¬ 
tinguished more clearly than Herodotus had done, the true Nile coming 
from the west, or ,15ahr-el-Abiad, the Astapus (Abawi) or Nile of Abys¬ 
sinia, and the Astaboras or Tacazze ; and it is undoubtedly from him that 
Strabo derived the particulars he gives of the lake Pschoa, or Dembca, in 
Abyssinia. But Eratosthenes was clearly ignorant of the sources of the 
great Nile, because the Egyptians had never peneti-ated beyond the limits 
of Abyssinia. The expedition of Ptolemy Evergetes, so]>posing it to have 
actually occurred, appears to have been confined to the space comprised 
between the Arabian gulf and the false Nile of Abyssinia, or tho Astapus 
of the ancients, which was included in the world known to Herodotus and 
Eratosthenes. The Carthaginians probably maintained some intercourse 
with the nations or tribes on the Niger; but when this enterprising and 
enlightened people fell under the sword of the oppressors of the world, 
their discoveries vanished with their independence, or were regarded as 
impudent fabrications. Thus, in Strabo’s time, tho interior of Africa was 
almost entirely unknown. Egypt and the coast of the Mediterranean were 
the only parts frequented by tbe^ Greeks, who, from this confined inter¬ 
course, and some absurd notions about the ‘ limit of the habitable world,’ 
were led to ascribe to it a figure as different from the real one, as it is pos¬ 
sible to conceive. Some believed it to resemble a trapezium ; the greater 
number, including Strabo, assumed that the coast from the straits to Peiji- 
sium might be considered as the base of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the Nile extending from the ocean into Ethiopia formed the perpendicular 
side, while an imaginary line connecting the termination of the Nile and 
the straits constituted the hypotenuse. The vertex of this triangle was 
conceived to extend beyond the ‘ limit of the habitable earth,’ and was 
consequently regarded as inaccessilde. From this formation it follows that 
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Strabo ikd no knowledge of the coast beyond the straits, «• o& the disco¬ 
veries olthe Carthaginians? It does not appear that he had re^th* Peri- 
plus of Hanno, of which we have already given some account, or he cocfld 
hardly have failed to allude to that memorable voyage. With regard to 
the east coast, he cites S Periplus of Arten^dorus, who appears to Yiave 
sailed from the straits of Dirw, or Babelmandel, to a point near Bandci- 
lans, south of tape Guardafui, where a desert coast for a long peribd ar¬ 
rested the progress of the Greek’navigators of Egypt. In conformity 
with these ideas, and^the usual" mode of orienting, the western coast of 
Africa was supposed to trend to thg east, and the eastern to the west, at 
the distance of 8,800 stadia, or 12“ 30' from the equator j while the south¬ 
ern coast, which, accoftling to the opinion both of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
did not quite reach to the equator, was supposed to bo washed by the In¬ 
dian and Atlantic oceans, which there united. This hypothesis, which 
abridged Africa of half its length, and made it smaller than iEurope, was 
generally adopted by the school of AlexaujJria; nor did the contrary opin¬ 
ion of Hipparchus, that eastern Aifica was uftited to India, Extract any 
regard, till it hjd been adopted by Marinus of Tyre and Ptolemy ; but 
notwithstanding tl'.eir authority, the hypothesis just id^ntioncd maintained 
its looting in the west of Europe, where it latterly contributed to the dis¬ 
covery of a passage to India by doubling the southern extremity of 
Africa."® 


“ U is reiYiarkablp,” says a iii tlic Qii.irtcrly Tleviow, “ thiit during a spacft of 

iHPX* .jyiO year.s, iVoin the time of iXePodotiis to that of Strabo, so littin should have been 
added to the science of ^eo^raphy. 'j’hc contjwests of the Romans westward did cer¬ 
tainly brinjif them acquainted with parts of Europe hitherto litlle known; but in the 
cKst» neither the Alaccfloiiian iior the Roman expeditions seem to have brought much 
to Ji;?ht tliat was hel'ore unknown of tlie state of Asia; while in Africa, as mejor Reu- 
iipl justly observes, geography lost ground. Jn the course of this period indeed, many 
writers on the subject appeared; but whatever were their merits, (and the merits even 
of the most eminent among them, Kralosth<Mies, seem to be not highly rated by Strabo,) 
it is certHiri that tln*y ai'e all lost. VVe may collect iiideexi from a curious circumstance 
little known or regarded, that no complete or systpi..atic work on geography at that 
lime exi.sted : for it appears from two or three oi C’icero’s letters to Atticus, that he 
once entertained thoughts of writing a treatise himself on the subject. He was deterred 
however, he says whenever lie considered it, by the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
by perceiving how severely even Eratosthenes had been censured by the writers who 
succeeded him. In fact, he was probably restrained by a consciousness of his own in¬ 
competency iii point of sciei";e. of which he makes a pretty broad confession to his 
friend: and whoever values reputation of Cicero, cannot regret that it was never 
risked on a system of geography to be got ti/>, as he himself hints that it was intended 
be, during a su .rt summer tour among his country houses in Italy. 

It is not however merely to the respective character of the two individuals that we 
must attribute tlic inferiority of the geography of Herodotus, in all essential requisites, 
to that of iStrabo. Much undoubtedly is owing to the manners and complexion of the 
times in which they respectively lived. The former came to the task with few mate¬ 
rials supplied to his hands. Every thing was to be collected by his own industry, 
without the aid f previous history, without political documents, or political authority. 
The taste moreover and habits of the people tor whom he wrote, which must ever have 
a powerful indueiicc over the composition of ar^ writer, <lemanded other qualities than 
rigid authenticity and a judicious selection of facts. It should be rememlired that he 
was hardly yet emerged from the ston/-tcUin^ age; the pleasure of wondering hud not 
yet been supei^eded by the pleasure o^' knowing; and the nine deitie.ji who give name 
to his books might be allowed to impart some share of their i>rivilege of fiction, wJiere- 
e>^r sober truth was insufficient to complete or adorn his narrative. 

** Refore the age of Augustus, however, an entire revolution had been effected in the 
intellectual habits aud literary pursuits of men. The world was become in a manner, 
what irnow is, a reading world. Books of every kind were to be had in every place. 
Accordingly, it became the chief business of writers who projected any extensive work 
to examine ami comi>are what was already written, to weigh probabilities, to adjust 
and re^Mincile apparent differences, and to decide between contending authorities, 
well as to collect and methodise a multitude of iudepeiideut facts, and to mould them 
into one regular au^ consistent form. 
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Britain ^visiled by Casar and olhers.1 When Julins Csesar visited 
.Britain, he^lbund the maritime provinces posses'sed by a people r. bom he 
supposed to be Belgians, and, knew to be of German descent by their large 
limbs, florid complexions, ^and keen gi-ey eyes. The inhabitants of the 
S. W. angle of the island, the Silures, having dark Complexions and coloured 
hair, he supposed to be a colony direct from Spain. Under the emperor 
Claudius this island was first efftctually brought under Homan dominion ; 
and -30 years later we find Pliny acquainted with the Ebrides or western 
isles of Scotland. At length Agi-icola extended th^ Roman conquests to 
the Grampian hills ; and by his fleet aseSrtained that Britain is an island: 
“ he discovered also arid subjected,” says Tacitus, “ the Orcades, a cluster 
of islands riot knqwn before, and saw Thule, hitherto concealed by snow 
and w'fnter.” The ^ame historian describes Britain as having Germany on 
the E. Gaul on the S., and Spain on the W., and places Ireland mid-way 
between Spriln and Britain. 

It was not without a justf synsp of^hc magnituile and difliculty of Ins undertaking; 
that Strabrf eiijjajjed in this task, as is siidlcieutly provetl by his own elaborate intro- 
dueti'tn. How many y.^ars were employed upon it, is not certain; out we are sure, 
from the incidental mention made in dilferent passages of historical events widely dis¬ 
tant from each other, that it occupied a considerable portion of his life; during the 
greatest part of which period he was engaged in a personal inspection of many provinces 
of the Roman empire, travelling often as the friend and companion of persons liigh in 
authority. *■ 

It is impossible indeed to read any of his large?* Uescriptions without feeling the ad¬ 
vantage possessed by an eye-WJtnes.'» over a mere compiler. The strong and expressive 
outlines which he draws, conveys a lively idea not merely of tiie figure and dimensions, 
but of the surface and general character of extensive districts. These outlines are care¬ 
fully tilled up by a methodical ainl often minute survey of the whole region ; markiii” 
distinctly its coast, its towns, rivers, and mountains; the protluce of the soil, the con¬ 
dition and inauners of the inhabitants, their origin, luuguag<*, and trailic: and in the 
more civilized parts of the world, in the states of Greece espe<‘ially, we meet with con- 
tinuai information respecting persons and events, the memory of which is sacred to 
every one at all conversant with the writers of that extraordinary people. 

“ JJut it is not merely from the number and authenticityof the facts which it commu¬ 
nicates that this work derives its value, livery page bears evidence of a philosophicdl 
and reHeciing mind—a mind disciplined by science^, and accustomed to trace the causes 
and connexion of things as well in the province of physical phenomena, as in the more 
intricate and varying system of human ulTairs. In this respect Strabo bears a strong 
resemblance to Polybius. But with the fondness of that historian for reHectioii and 
his steady love of truth, he has not copied the formality <d* his digressions whi<?h so 
often interrui»t the flow of the history, and whhdi would be yet more unsuited to a 
geographical work. The reasoni.igs and reflections of Strabo are just those which 
would naturally be excited in a luiiid previously well informed, by the scenes over 
which he was travelling; but they never tempt him to lose sight of liis main purpose, 
the collection and arrangement ol' facts. There is a gravity, a plainness, a sobriety^ 
and good sense in all his remarks whicli constantly remind iis that they are subordinate 
and incidental, suggested immediately by the occasion; and they are delivered with a 
tincture of literature, such as a weil-educated man cannot fail of imparting to any 
■ subject. 

“ On these accounts he would be entitled to the perusal of every scholar, even if the 
geographical information were less abundant and authentic than it really is. Jlut the 
miserably corrupt state of the text seeins to have discouraged translators as well as 
readers. Certain it is that translations of Strabo into the modern languages are fewer 
ill number, and of a more recent date, than those of any ancient author, whose infor* 
mation has been so often appealed to as authoritative and curious. The Italian version 
. by Buonacciuoli was indeed published in 1563; but that in German by Pentzel did 
not appear till 1775, and was not then completed ; and a single book, that which relies 
to Spain, was translated from the Latin into Spanish, so late as 1787, by Don Juan 
Lopez, geographer to his most sacred majesty, &c &c. The French translation also 
promised by Brequigny in hU edition of the three first books of Strabo, published in 
I76.S, appears to have been in part, at least, executed, since it is once mentioned in a 
note by the present translators, but whether it was ever entirely executed does not ap¬ 
pear, The present version was undertaken by the order of Buonaparte, when first 
consul of the French Republic. To Messieurs De la Porte, Du Theil, and Coi*ay, were 
assigned the translation, with the critical and historical notes; atuj^to M. Gosselin the 
formation of the maps, and the geographical illustrations.'^ 
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Pomponius Mela.'] In 50 a. d. Pomponius Mela, a native of Spain, 
publishcdla geography in three hooks. In the firat and sccl^yd *books he 
fixes l^ie'boundaries of Enr*ope, Asia, and Africa, and after rafiTheftitinK 
the most considerable nations by which the^ .are inhabited, treats of the 
countries along the Mediterranean, heginning yith Mauritania. In the 
third book he takes a curlory view of the coantries bordering on the Ex¬ 
terior sea (Atlantic), beginning'with Spain,—proceeding northward to the 
extremities of Scythia,—returning thence along the coasts of Asia and of 
Africa,—and t(>rminating his survey*at the pillars of Hercules. His ac¬ 
count of the province^ adjacent to the Mediterranean is concise and ac¬ 
curate ; but his review of the noi^hsm pai'ts of Europe, and of the most 
distant parts of Asia, is^ defective and fabulous. He abounds in marvel¬ 
lous stories. Among others, of Indian ants larger thag mastiffs, which 
guard the gold like the Gryphins of Herodotus. This'story he bon?)wed 
from that historian, but he improved jt, for Herodgtiis said that thes# ants 
W'cro of the size of foxes, but Mela has made them as large aS the largest 
sized dog. He repeats the fable of the PJioniix^ which Herodotus and 
others had mentioned before him; and «lso tlie absurd story ,of hairy 
women called Gorgons, from those Greek authors who liad misrepre¬ 
sented or misconceived the account of Hanno. Ho represents several 
African titibes as incapable of speech, conversing merely by signs,—others 
as having no tongues,—and others as being destitute of lips, having only a 
small aperture below the nbstrils by which they can drink by means of 
a straw passed through. He supposes a communication between the 
Casp'"n sea and Northern ocean, apparently mistaking the mouth of the 
^'o^ga for that strait. He divides that sea into three largo bays,—the 
Hyrcanian on the south,—the Scythian on the left,—atid the Caspian on 
the right.’ At the same period with Mela, Isidore of Charax c.omposed 
a geographical itinerary, a fragment of which, relating Yo the distances of 
the most remarkable places within the limits of the I’arthian cmj)ire, only 


Plinp.] Geography was much iiubshtcnl to the industry of the indefa- 
ligabld Caius Secundus Plinius, who, in his Natural History, has collected 
the principal facts in the science known in his time. After examining the 
accounts of Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa, he assigns the following 
ctnnparativo magnitude to Europe, Asia, and Africa. 'I’o the first, one- 
third, to the second, one-fourth, and to Africa, one-fifth of the globe. 
With few cxcc'tions, his geographical knowledge of the east and of the 
north—those parts of the world with which tlm aintients were least ac¬ 
quainted—is very inaccurate. He identifies the Itidus with the river (Jhiz- 
nee, and supposes the Ganges to be the N.E. limit of Asia ; he also makes 
the breadth of Asia Minor to be only 200 Roman, or 180 English miles, 
thus narrowing the peninsula more than one-half. His geograjdiy of the 
North is the most lull and curious of allaantiquity. He gives the circum- 
ferenco of the Euxine shore, from Byzantium to Trapezus, and round the 
head of that sea to the Bosphorus, and thence along the northern or Eu¬ 
ropean side to Byzantium again, in Roman miles, the number of which ho 
sftites at 3,203. He also gives a magnificent account of the Danube, 
which, in agreement with Tacitus, he deduces from the Mons Abnoba, 
(the i^bwarzevald, or Black Forest,) and conducts into the Euxine by six 


’ An edition of Pomponius Melo, with copious notes replete with learning and scur¬ 
rility, was published by Isaao Vossiua, find anotlfer l>y Juiues Gronovius, who am. 
iitadvcrts with critjpal severity on the emendations and notes ot \ ossius. 
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vast moatlis, so large, tl^nt the sea is said to be vanquished for 40 miles, 
tlie watei* bji^Tig fresh all that distance from the shore. I'rom ^e bound¬ 
ary »f Isyfeia, round about to the Thracian Bosphoi-us, he say4; that 282 
Nations inhabited the coast anil interior. He estimates tlie number of tribes 
and tiitrarchies in Galatia^at IflS. The coast of the Baltic seems to have 
be(‘n partly knorm to him, S(fi(l he particularly mentions an island called 
Baltea, where amber was found. He supposes the Baltic ^itself to be con¬ 
nected with the Caspian sea and Indian ocean. He is the first author 
who mentions Scandinavia, which he'represents as an island, the extent oi 
which was not then known, but probably he meant the peninsula of Scho- 
nen in SH^eden. Ueninark may probably bo recognized in the Dunina of 
I’iiiiy, and Norway in'Noligen. The whole of his information respecting 
the north Mf Gepiiany seems to be drawn from liic expeditions of Varus, 
Drusbs, and Gerttianicus, to the Visurgis and Albis (W'eser and Elbe), 
He Iqiew more of the situation of Ireland than Strabo, for he places it at 
no greater flistance than .30 iM. 1’. from the Silures (South Wales), or 21 
geo. miles, which, considering circumstances, is a intar ap|)roximation to 
truth. )n lib. iv. c. Hi,' lie allows 50 M. I'., or 40 G. M., Ix^tween Bou¬ 
logne and the nearest opposite coast, which space he shoidd have known 
better. He allows from Agrijipa an extent of GOO IM. P. to Ireland, by 
300 IM. P. of breadth, and 800 for the length of Britain, Iiy.'ilic same 
breadth. Both of these dimensions are over-rated, particularly those of 
Irelaml, whose, l<!)igth hardly exceeds the gi'.’ ai In aidlU. It must be ob¬ 
served, that by Britain, Pliny means England only. He lias given a very 
interesting, tbongb concise dcsciiptinn of the .'Vlps and Apennines. “ The 
V(>ry nnsalisfaetory accoui i wbicli Pliny, on the authority of king Juba, 
gives of the courses of the Nile and Niger, makes us regret ’—observes 
tlie author of ‘ Alaritnne mil Inland lli.scovery’—“ that we do not possess 
the original volmnt! of that learned Manriianian, or rather those valuable 
(loruments from which he professed to derive his information, the Cartlia- 
gn.iaii aimals. But the eiroi of the llouian author are not without in- 
slruetiim ; for wnen Pliny informs us that tin; lake NUis, abounding in 
crocodiles like the A'/Yc, is situated not far from tlie Western ocean ; that 
the livin' flowing from it towards the east sinks into tlie desert, and runs 
for many days’ journey under ground : that after emerging, and liiding 
itsell a second time in a snhterranean conrso, it rises at length from the 
source calleil Nigris, and dividing Africa from Ethiopia, takes the name of 
Astapus, one of the chief branches of the Nile: when ho makes this ill- 
arranged statement, it is easy to perceive that the relations of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who probably maintained some corre.spondence with the nations 
iuliabiting the country of the Niger, were perverted by those who had no 
such authentic sources of information. The rivers of the interior were 
known to Pliny from the Carthaginian writers ; but the violent hypotheses 
which connected them with the Nile were evidently the fruits of a later 
age, when theoretical speculations predominated, and direct intercourse 
with the interior was at an end. It is obviously an error, therefore, to 
■ suppose with many ■writers, that the Homan, armies penetrated to the Ni¬ 
ger, or that they ever advanced so far southwards as the sources of tiie 
Astapus, or Nile of Abyssinia, which Pliny, by a singular •mistake, con¬ 
nects with the rivers of western Africa. •- 

“ It was not till a comparatively late period that the Eoraan geogra¬ 
phers obtained any certain knowledge of islands in the Atlantic. Serto- 
I'ius, while an exile in Spain, received an account of two islands to the west 
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of Libya,.of great fertility, and formed by nature to bo tbe \lii«>:o of tbi! 
nnfortiinif.e. In the distressful situation of Ins affairs sucb atttdli.'ii was 
easily entertained. About twenty years latA’, Statius Sebosis collreleil af 
Cades all the information he could obtain respecting those W(>.stern isles. 
King Juba also made inqitiries respecting theij), and learned tbe names of 
six. It is at first sight difiicult>>to reconcile the accounts of the Uoiiian and 
the Mauritanian with one another, or with* that of Ptolemy; but theTe is 
still sveh a trace of agreement betwefen tliem in their mode of arranging 
the islands, as leads If) a complete explanation of all dillicullies. The 
concurrence of their statements nta^ be seen in the followinj^ table, in 
which the names of the islands are arranged in the order observed by the 
respective authors:— * ^ • 

Sp-liosls. .Tc:ija. J*tolemv. iMouekn Ka-UE. 

_ Ajinisitiis. A !!<'((ruiiza* 

.IiiiKmia Jtmoni.a ]iarv;i .Tiiaunia Clam 

IMutaiia Oinbrias i*iiiitalia I.anc.i.'rota 

- Jiomnia -^ I.obo 

Caiu-.aria (.'apivaria Ciispriia* Fortevcjtiira 

“ Beyond the Fvrlnnate Isles,” .say.s Pliny, “ there sU'o others and of 
these he mentions two, Nintiria and Ciiiuiiia, Tenerill'e and Canary, which 
had been previously named by Juba, and were doubtless the Conval/is and 
Planaria of Sebosis. . . 

“ Tims it appears that the Ilesperides, or Fortunate isles, of tbe an¬ 
cient geographers, were the most easterly of the group now called tbe 
Canarie.i. 'I'hey are ranged in a line running parallel to the coast of 
Africa, and are situate about half way between the continent and the great 
islands, Canary and Teneriff’e, which, although named, were probably never 
visited by tbe ancients.” 

Pliny’s account of the Royal road, from the banks of the Indus to Pa- 
lil)othra, is an interesting contribution to the ancient geography of India, 
.'(■cording to Dionysius Periegetes, it was called also the Nyssman road, 
because it led from Palibothra, tt) the famous city of Nyssa. It had been 
traced out with particular care; and at the end of every Indian itinerary 
measure, there was a small column erected. Megasthenes does not give 
the name of this Indian measure, but says that it consisted of 10 stades. 
This, of course, could be no other than the astronomical, or Panjabi coss, 
—one of which is equal t<T 1.23 British miles. . “ Pliny’s account of this 
Kpyal road,” says Mr Wilford, “ is at first sight most extravagant, and, of 
course, inadmissible. But on considering the whole with due attention, 
we shall immediately perceive, that in the original, from which it was ex¬ 
tracted, it consisted of two distinct accounts, or reckonings : the first was, 
that of the intermediate distances between every stage; and the second 
contained the aggregate sum of these distances for every stage. Pliny, 
whoso inaccuracy is notorious, selected out of them only a few distaiice.s 
and stages here and there ; and 1 have presumed to present the whole, 
arrangetl in the following manner: 


IVom tUo IpJiis and PcucoWs Uoin-iu miles. 


Taxila, 

(>(> 

— 

IJyduspps, 

oinitti'd 

1:^0 

AceasinoM, 

fliiU) 

omitted 

ilydraotua, 


ditto 

flyphasU, 

There ended Alexander’s conquests, 
ar 4 |(l a new reckoning begins. 

■ID 

3U0 

Hesidru!*, 

IGf? 
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^ From th« ludut and lVuci>>ai8, Roman nil’oi. 

aoiiwiips, - ^ 108 omitted] 

iSomi; add 5 miles. ' 

Ganges, , - • 112 ditto 

llodantia, • - 119 325 

Calitiipaxi., «- * - 107 500 

Some sav, \ - 20.) ® 

Coiifla.x ol* tlie Jomanes with the Gaj^ 
ges, - - omitted «02.5 

'I'hey generally ad(l*13 miles. (638) 

Paliha'thia, - ’ - 125 omitted 


Here wodiave, first, 390 miles, froin,tlie Indus to the end of the conquests 
of Alexander—and thence, 038 miles, to the conflux of the Jumna with 
the (langes ; making in all 1,0S8 mllos for tne dRtr.nce from the Indus to 
Allahabad. These distances were given in the original in stadia, which 
Plin^ reduced into milgs, at the rate of eight to one mile ; and, by turning 
again his wiles into stadiii, we may'easily find out the original numhors. 
Thus, his 1,0128 miles give 8.^21 stadia, at the rate of eight to one niihi. 
Again, these 8.224i statliti, divvied by ten, gl\e 822.4 cos, or 20.5.6 yoja- 
iias, eqfial to 1,012 British miles; and Major Rennell„after a laborious 
and learned investhgation, finds 1,030 miles between the Indus and Alla¬ 
habad, through Dellii. 'But the Royal road, according to Pliny, from the 
context; and more positively, according to the Peutingerian tables, passed 
through IIastina])ur ; which givm an increaw*. i..ctween the Indus and Al¬ 
lahabad, of 10 miles nearly, inakit g in all 1,040 miles.” 

llijipaliix — Dixcovcri/ of' ih. J/o/..voow.r.T The discovery of an obscure 
individual, in the age of Pliny, forms a new era in the history of naviga¬ 
tion and comniei..c. llippalns. a (ireek seaman engaged in the Indian 
commerce, was the first to aUeinpt a di: <'ct intercourse by sea with that 
country. By attending to the .egnlar slutting of the monsoons, which blow 
one part of the year from the east, and during the other from the west, he 
was enabled boldly to quit siglit of land and stiii across the ocean, from the 
mouth ot the straits of Bab-al-Mandab to the Indian coast, instead of the 
slow and dangerous method of creeping tllong tint roast. This new route 
is described by Pliny in the following words;—“ From Aioxandrla to Juli- 
opolis,” says he, “i.j two miles. There the cargo destined for India is em- 
btirked on the Nile, and is cn.rieil to Coptos, which is distant 30.3 miles, 
and the voyage is usually accomplished in 12 days. F'rom Coptos goods 
are conveyed by land-carriage to Berenice, on the Arabian gulf. The dis¬ 
tance between these cities is 258 miles. On account of the heat, the cara¬ 


van goes only during the night, .and the journey is finished on the twelfth 
day. From Berenice, ships take their departure about midsummer, and in 
30 days reach Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian gulf, or Cane 
(Cape Fartack) on the coast of Arabia Felix. Thence they sail in 40 days 
to Musiris, the first emporium in India. They begin their voyage home¬ 
ward early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which answers to our December. 
They sad with a N.E. wind, and when they enter the Arabian gulf, meet 
With a wind, S. or S.W., and thus complete the voyage in less than a year/’ 
From this detail we see how imperfect ancient navigation was, even i» its 
most improved state. The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken 30 days, had they held a straight course, instead of servilely follow- 
mg the windings of the coast. From Ocelis to Musiris, in modern navi¬ 
gation, would not occupy more than 15 days to an European ship,—the 
distance being 1,750 marine miles in a direct line. This Musiris was Mer- 
jee, on the Malabar coast, not far to the soutli of Gda. It is stated by 
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Pliny to have been an incoinnindious and inconvenient port, ^iifg so slial- 
low, tliatj^t was necessary t*i discharge or take in the cargo ulvsftpiyioats 
at a distance from the emporium, besides exposed to danger from the pis 
rates at Nitria. Another port, more commodious and better stored with 
merchandise, was named ^arace, or Becare, in the country of the Niconi- 
dians; and as the pepper of J^pttonara was bl'onght thither in small boats, 
Barace was proftahly within or near the country of Canara, which prosluces 
the best pepper in India at present. The order of the places in going south 
is the following: Nitria, (Newtya) Tyndis, MusirLs, Becare, Nelcynda, 
Cottinra, Comaria in Inolemy. The Periplus of the Erythrajan sea—about 
to be noticed—enumerates in the same order Tyndis, Musiris, and Barace, 
allowing 500 stadia hetaveen i>ach. Now, these correspond to JJoa, IVIer- 
jee, and Barcelore. Nelcyntla is Nelisurain, and said to Bb in the kiagdoin 
of Pandioii, the modern 5Iadui a, atid Comaria is cl§arly Cape Comorin or 
tiomry. These were the porta visited by the ilobian traders .from 'Bere¬ 
nice. 

Pcriplux oj the Eri/t/irean .SVy/. j The jfartionlurs of the trade with the 
East, amt the course followed l)y' the vessels engaged in it, are j^reserved 
to us in a short but valuable work, the Periplus of thedtrythrean sea, writ¬ 
ten by Arrian, supposed to have lieen a merchant of Alexandria. The 
age <>t this work cannot be positively fixeil; but some of tile ablest scho¬ 
lars are inc.r.ned to consider Arrian as a contemporary of I’liny. The 
I’criplns, tliercfore, on this supposition, must be assigneil to the second 
half of the lirst century of our era,—perhaps about A. I). 73, in the reign 
of N'“io. lie describes the whole western coast of India, from the Indus 
to Taprobane or Cleylon. The eastern coast is not so minutely nor so ac¬ 
curately traced as ibc, western, though it is plain tliat th(‘re are allusions to 
Cavary, Masulipatam, (ialingapatam, (ioromandel, ami, other place.s, dis¬ 
tricts of the eastern coast. The countries beyond the (ianges, the (Jolden 
Clifcrsonese, amt the tracts towards China, an* very obscurely noticed, 
though the information given respecting the trade carried on in these parts 
is much more minute and accurate. His liest ripiion of the coast of India 
is, on the whole, surprisingly consonant ■> I'.eiii According to h'ln, it 
extends from north to south as far as fok . i, rsvauc ne) ami iben bends 
to the east, and afterwards to the north, and t.iieii aguii- c, ii-tle to the east, 
as far as the (ianges. He is the first author in whom can. he clearly traced 
the name of the great southern division of India. The name he gives it is 
Dachantibades : uachan signifying ‘ south,’ and abaci ‘ a city.’ Now, the 
modern term Deccan is applied to all the tract of India south of the rivers 
Nerbudda and Soane, or to the south of Baroche, the limit assigned by 
him. The particuiars he mentions of the Viay of CntcXi, of CamVieLy, of 
Baroche, and tin Ghauts, are so many proofs of his accuracy, reepecling 
those parts of India which he visited in gersun. His great work comprises 
two parts: the first comprehending the coast of the lied sea and Africa, 
from Myos Hormos on the former, to the Khapta on the latter,—and the 
second describing the whole coast of Arabia, beginning at Myos Hormos, 

before, both as lying on the Red sea and on the ocean, and then stretch¬ 
ing from the gulf of Persia to Guzarat, describing the Malabar coast to 
Ceylojf. From Myos Hormos to Aduli, on the western coast, and Moosa 
on the eastern coast, he is not circumstantial in his naiTative. The per- 
* sonal geographical luiowledge which Arrian possessed of India, may bo 
described as the arch of a circle extending from Minnagar, on the Indus, 
through Azene (Ougeiii to Tagasa) Dioghir, or the Godavery, of which 

VI. 3 I 
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Barygaza {Baroclie) is the centre. This arch contains three degrees of a 
great ^ ciiA^ but small as this knowledge i8*.it is day-light con pared to 
V'hat preceded it respecting thp geography and commerce of India. 

Indian Commerce,] Anten’s work fully establishes the maturity at 
which the commerce of the Indian seas had arpved in his days; and it 
may be proper here to introduce a slight sketch of this trade, from the no¬ 
tices pf it contained in the I’eriplus. Aduh, or Masuah, tlie port of com¬ 
munication with Axuma, Aman in&rms us, was subject to the king of 
Abyssinia, who held the whole coast from, it to Berenice. Its exports were 
chiefly ivory, brought from the interior on both sides of the Abyssinian 
Nile, rhinoceros’ horns, and tortoise shefis; the imports were very numer¬ 
ous, forming an assortment as specific as a modern invoice. The principal 
ai'ticlqs were cloth of Egyptian manufacture, utimilled, for the Bai’barian 
maiket, or the Berbers,’—robes manufactured at Arsinoe, (Suez),';—cloths 
dyed In imitation of Tyrian purple,—linens, fringed mantles, glass or crys¬ 
tal, myiThinc cups, anrichnlcum or mixed metal for trinkets and coin, brass 
vessels for cooking, ironjgr wt'apons and other purposes, knives, daggers, 
hatchetsy&c.; brass bowls, wine, oil, gold and silver-plate, camp-cloaks 
and coverlets. Tim other articles imported into Aduli must have come 
through Arabia from India; they chiefly consisted of Indian iron, Indian 
cottons, coverlets and sashes made of cotton, cotton-cloth dyed the colour 
of the mallow flower, and muslins. 

Beyond the straits of Bab-al-Mandab, four marts are successively men¬ 
tioned on the Arabian side,—Abalitis, Malao, Mundus, and Mosullon. 
From Abalitis, myrrh of the finest quality was exported to Arabia, on the 
opposite side; this being purchased by the Greek merchants in Sabma, 
was deemed by them a native production, whereas, according to the Peii- 
jilus, it came from Africa. From Malao the exports were myrrh, frank¬ 
incense, cassia, inferior cinnamon, gum, and a few slaves. From Mundus 
the only article of export was a fragrant gum, produced in the vicinity. 
At Mosullon were imported flint glass, and glass vessels, from Egypt,— 
unripe grapes from Diospolis, which were used to make the rob of grapes, 
—unmilled cloths for the Barbaric market,—corn, wine, and tin, which 
last must have come from Britain or Spain,—tunics, and cloths manufac¬ 
tured at Arsinoe, milled and dyed ; iron also, and a small quantity of spe¬ 
cie, were imported into Malao in addition to those specified at Abalitis. 
Mosullon was the chief market for cinnamon, the quantity of which was 
so great, that larger vessels were used for conveying it than were seen in 
the other ports of Africa. Whether this cinnamon was an Arabian or 
African production, is uncertain. The other exports were gums, drugs, 
tortoise-shell, incense, frankincense, brought from a distance, ivory, and a 
small quantity of myrrh. 

Beyond Cape Gardefan were the marts of Opone and Rhapta.^ At the 
latter place the customs were farfiied by the merchants of Moosa, though 
the place was subject to one of the princes of Yemen. 

On the Arabian side the Romans had a ganison and custom-house at 
Leuke-come, where all goods, whether imported or exported, paid a duty 
of 25 per cent. Thirty miles from the straits of Bab-al-Mandab was 

Moosa, the regular mart of Arabia Felix, or Yemen. The imports into 

% 

* Hhapta was so called by the Greelu, because the native ships were raised from a 
bottom composed of a single piece of wood, and the sails were sewed to it instead of 
i>eing nailed, tn order to preserve the sewing, the whole exterior was covered over 
with gum. When the Portuguese first visited this coast, under De Gama, they found 
ships of exactly the same materials and construction. » 
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this place were chiefly purple cloths of different kinds and mcej,—manu¬ 
factured ^rabian garments with sleeres,—^plain and mixed safFroliy^si^species 
of arolnatic medical rush,—muslins, cloaks^quilts, made according to th* 
fashion of the country,—sashes of various ccflours,—and corn and wine, 
and specie to pay the bafeince of trade. I’he ftcports from Moosa were 
myrrh of the best quality, gjjqa, and very pifte alabaster, of which boxes 
were made. • , . 

Beyrnd the straits 120 miles was ‘tne village of Arabia Felix, (the mo¬ 
dern Aden) and 200 miles farther east. Cane, or Cana, a port of great 
trade to Barygaza, Pattala, Oman, and Persia, as well as to the African 
ports beyond the straits. Cana was the capital of the Chatromitites, the 
inhabitants of Iladramaut, and probably stood immediately to .the W. of 
Cape Fartack. The goods imported here were principally from Egypt, as 
wheat, wine, cloths for the Arabian market, brass, tin, Mediterranean coral 
—^which was in great repute in India—storax, plbte, money, .horseS, sta¬ 
tues, and cloth. The exports were principally frankincense and aloes. At 
Syagros, or Cape Fartack, was a garrison, for the •protection of the place, 
which was the depot of all the incense collected in these parts. iThe first 
mart beyond Syagros was Moscha. The Sacchalitic incense collected here 
for exportation was so abundant, that it lay in henps with no other protec¬ 
tion than that which was derived from the gods, for whose sacrifices it was 
intended. No person could procure a cargo of it without the express per¬ 
mission of the king; and all vessels were so thoroughly observed and 
searched, that not a grain of it could be clandestinely exported. The in¬ 
tercourse between Moscha and Cane was regular, and the former was be¬ 
sides frequented by such ships from India as arrived too late in the season, 
where they continued during the unfavourable monsoon, exchanging mus¬ 
lins, corn, and oil, for frankincense. The pearl fishery ip the Persian gulf, 
and Apologos, a celebrated mart at the mouth of the Euphrates, are men¬ 
tioned in the Periplus. The fishery is described as extending from Mocan- 
dom (Mussendom), the extreme south point of tl;e Persian gulf, to Bahrain. 
Apologos is the modern Obollah on the canal reaching fi’om the Euphrates 
to Bassora. At Omana in Gedrosia were imported from Barygaza in In¬ 
dia, brass, sandal wood, timber (perhaps teak), horn, ebony, and frankin¬ 
cense from Cane. This is the first port, the trade of which included ebony 
and sandal wood. The exports to Arabia and Barygiiza were purple clotli 
for the natives, wine, a Isttge quantity of dates, gold, slaves, and pearls of 
an inferior water. 

There were two places on the Indus frequented for the purposes, of com¬ 
merce, namely, Barbarike, near the month of the stream, and Minagara, 
higher up, whose sovereign possessed the whole coast of Barygaza. As 
it was of great t ansequence to secure the favour and protection of this 
potentate, very valuable presents used to be made him, as musical in¬ 
struments, handsome virgins for the harem, wine of the very best qua¬ 
lity, cloth of the finest sort, and perfumes. The exports were costus, 
bdellium, a yellow dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, cottons, silk thread, 
in'Jigo—or perhaps the indicum of Pliny which was probably Indian ink— 
skins, with the epithet serica prefixed to them, but of what kind is not 
known^ The wines imported were of three kinds; namely Syrian wine 
(still celebrated), Italian, and Arabian wines. The produce of the district 
of Barygaza was oil of Sesamum, rice, com, ghee or butter, and cotton. 
The prince of this place was so anxious to render it the only mart, that 
he would not permit ships to enter any of his other harbours : if they at- 
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tempted it they were boarded and carried back to Barygaza. Here were 
collecte d aU ^e produce and manufactures of. tliis part of Indii^ some of 
' tvbicfi were brought down the, Nerbudda, others were conveyed across the 
mountains by caravans. The merchandise of Bengal) and even of the 
Seres, was collected here, besides the produc^ of Africa and Southern 
India. Business was conducted in a masterly manner; for such was the 
despatch used in managing it, that a cargo could be entisely landed and 
sold, and a new cargo obtained and .shipped in the space of three days. 
From Ozene to the north-east of Barygaza, were luought for exportation, 
onyxes, porcelain, fine muslins, muslins dyed of a lublon colour, and cotton 
cloths in great quantities; and from'the Punjaub, spikenard ot different 
kinds, b(l<;llium, ivory, myn'hine cups, myrrh, pepper, &c. The imports 
'verorwines of Itiodicea, Italy, and Arabia, brass, tin, lead, coral, topazes, 
cloth of different kinds, sashes, storax, sweet lotus, white glass, stibium, 
cinnabar, and a small quantity to ])erfura(!s. A considerable quantity of 
grain was also imported. Twenty days’ journey to the south of Barygaza 
was Plithana, and ten .-Ivys' journey east of this last was Tagara, both 
marts ofrgreat consetiuence, and the latter the capital of the country. From 
these were brought,down, through difficult roads, several artit-les to Bary¬ 
gaza, as onyxes from Plkhana, and cottons and muslins from Tagara. 

Tagara—as Wilford has shown—is identical with Deogire, 'a place of 
gre.at antiquity, and famous through all India. ,in account of the wonderful 
excavations of Flora. Ariace, of which it was the capital, contained the 
greatest part of the Soubehdiy of Aurungabad, and the southern part of 
the Concan, for the northern part belonged to the rajah of Larikch, called 
Sandancs in the Periplus, including Damaun, Callian, the isles of Salsette, 
and Bombay. The phrase auoiixi fiiyiaTitt in the Periplus, or the Maximi 
Ascensus, over which the goods were brought, means the Bala-Gauts, and 
is the first time in which tliese mountains were heard of in Eurojre. The 
goods were brought down froni these high mountains to the Concan or 
low-country, and thence to Barocho. Plithana is the modern Paltanah on 
the southern bank of the Godavery, 217 miles to the south of Baroche. 

1 he onyxes, and several other precious stones mentioned in the Periplus, 
are still found in its vicinity, being washed down by torrents from the hills, 
as related by Pliny. 

In the description of the coast south of Barygaza, the pirate coast fol¬ 
lows first, and then that of Canara, called Limunke, and then Pandion, or 
the Malabar coast. In Limurike was the port of Musiris, or Merjee. Tlie 
imports here were nearly the same as at Barygaza, hut the exports were 
more numerous and valuable, being principally pearls in great abundance, 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, tortoise 
shell, different kinds of gems, especially diamonds, pepper in large quanti¬ 
ties, and of the best kind. “ At Musiris the Greek merchants met the 
traders from the East, and not having any occasion to proceed further along 
■ the coast, the minute accuracy of their information terminates at this point. 
Yet some may have occasionally ventured to navigate the seas to the east¬ 
ward of the peninsula; and the reports of these, added to the relations of 
the natives, extended the geography of the Greeks as far as commercial 
intercourse existed in the East, that is, to China; for the error of those 
commentators must be carefully avoided, who studiously confine the know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks to the countries which they actually visited, and make 
no allowances for hearsay information. Yet their picture of the East grows 
gradually more vague and imperfect as we advance from Musiris, until it 
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at length terminates in names of places obviously learned at second-hand, 
and accompanied with such, palpably erroneous indications « ..position as 
do not>m6rit the slightest attention.” , - --> i» 

'I'he port of Nelcynda, the limit of the pewonal knowledge of the au¬ 
thor of the Pcriplus, was^ place of very great 4rade, principally in betel- 
nut and pepper, pearls, ivory, silks, spikenard/ precious stones, and tortoise 
shells. The imports were cliiefly specie, topazes, cloth, stibium, ,coral, 
glass, ! rass, tin, lead, wine, grain, &(;. The ports south of Nelcynda were 
frequented chiefly by the country, ships, which earned on a lucrative com¬ 
merce between tliem and the port^ in the north of India. The.cxports of 
'I'aprobane, or Ceylon, are mentioned as consisting chiefly of pearls, gems, 
tortoiseshells, and muslins; but cinnamon is not once named,, a decisive 
proof that the author had never visited that island. • , 

Of the countries beyond Cape Comorin, the knowledge communicated 
in the Pcriplus is merely from report; but respectmg commerce is sarpris- 
ingly accurate. The (jangetic muslins are praised as the first of the sort. 
Gangetic spikenard is also noticed. The ‘otlw aarticles of traffic in the 
ports on the Ganges, were betel and pearls. Thina is mentioned «s a city 
in the interior of a country immed'ately to the nOrtl^ at a certain point 
where t>‘c^ sea terminates, from which silk-woob and manufactured silks 
were brought by land through Bactria, to Baiygaza, or else down the 
(ianges, and thence by sea tet Limurike. The means of approach to Thina 
are represented as very difficult. Some merchants, however, came to a 
great mart held annually near it. The Sesattc, who from the description 
seem to have been Tartars, came thither with their wives and children. 
They are described as squat, thick-set, with their face broad, and their nose 
greatly tlepressed. The articles they brought for trade were of great bulk 
and enveloped in mats made of rushes, which in their qutward appearance 
resembled the early leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly was be¬ 
tween their own borders and those of Thina, and here, spreading out their 
mats, they held a fair for several days, and at the conclusion of it returned 
to their own country in the interior. 

Periplu.i of Ike liiixine sc<i.~\ The Periplus of the Euxine sea, a work 
the age of which cannot be positively fixed, was a valuable contribution to 
the geographical science of the ancients. It is generally attributed to 
Arrian of Nicomedia, who appears to have been a favoured and confiden¬ 
tial officer under the empbror Adrian. The Perijdus is a short tract, con¬ 
sisting of three parts: viz. The report of the author’s own voyage from 
Trapezus to Dioscurias. 2d. The account of the distances of places from 
Byzantium to Trap(‘zus. Sd. The account of distances from Dioscurias, 
round the northern and western coasts, to Byzantium. This part has not 
so mucl\ the appearance of being the resuit of the aulVrov’s own oitserva- 
tious as the two former, but probably was collected to complete bis account.'’ 

■' The opening of the Periplus is partioihirly interesting, as exemplitying the mode 
of tlattery then otfereil to the Komati emperors, ami several otlier partieiilars relating 
to the manners of tliose times “ We came in the course ol' our voyage to 1 rapezus, a 
(irtek city in a maritime situation, a colony from Sinoiie. as we .arc mlorineil by Aeiio- 
phoii, the cclehrateil liistoriau. We surveyca the Euxine sea ivitli the greater pleasure, 
as we viewed it from the same spot wliencc lioth Xenopliou and ymirselt liad lormerly 
observes it. Two altars of rough stone are still standing there ; but, Irom tlie eoarse- 
iiess of the materials, the letters inscribed npun tlicm are indistinctly engraven, and the 
inscription itself is incorrectly written, as is common among barbarous people. 1 <le- 
termiued, therefore, to erect altars of marble, and to engrave the inscription 111 well- 
marked and distinct characters. Your statue, which stands there, lias mbrit 111 the, 
idea of the figure and of the design, as if represents yon pointing towards the sea; 
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He compiled.also an account of India, chiefly from the writings of Near- 
clius and* j^fegasthenes, the ambassadors of ^eleucus Nicauor; it relates 
• principafly to the northern p^rts, and contains a variety of matter »purely 
mythological relative to Hercules and Bacchus. Hie following account of 
the alarm caused by the appearance of whales is^ amusing. We quote from 
Hr Vincent’s translation: ^ Whales are f^nd in the [|Indiaii|] ocean, of 

a muph larger bulk than those in the Mediterranean. For Nearchus re¬ 
lates that, as the fleet passed Iluidza, tlie water was seen thrown up to a 
great height, as if it had been raised like a water-spout; and that, upon 
this strange appearance, they were alai’med, and'enquired of the native 
pilots what might be the cause of 'this occurrence. They received for 
answer, tljat it proceeded from whales sporting in rthe water, and blowing 
it up /rom their nostrils. The seamen, however, were so astonished, that 
the oars dropt from their hands. Nearchus immediately ran up through 
tb'i flfeet wi}h his own ship, and as he passed directed the commanders to 
form a line, with their head towards the monsters, as if they were going 
to engage; at the same<tune drdering the people to raise the shout of war 
with all<heir force, to exert their strength to the utmost, and to dash the 
waves rdolently with their oars: upon this they recovered from their 
alarm, and advanced upon the signal, as if going into an actual engagement. 
And now at the moment when they were close to the enemy, the clamour 
of the crews was earned to its highest pitqh, the trumpets sounded the 
charge, and the dashing of the oars resounded on every side : upon this, 
the monsters seen a-head plunged into the deep as if frightened by the 
attack, and, rising again a-stem, continued to blow as magniflcently as 
before. The danger was past, the seamen shouted and clapped their hands 
upon their unexpected deliverance, and the judgment of Neai'chus was as 
much their admira,tiou as his fortitude.” 

Pausnniasr\ Puusanias, of Caisarea in Cappadocia, a leanied gramma¬ 
rian, flourished at the same time with Arrian, and was intimately acquainted 
with the state of geography in his age. He travelled into Greece, Italy, 
and Asia Minor, at a very favourable perisd, when the inuniflcence of the 
emperor Adrian, as well as of private citizens, had restored to the former 
interesting country some of its most magnificent ornaments ; and his accu¬ 
racy in liescribing seems to have kept pace with his diligence in exploring; 
for he has given in his description of Greece—which is still extant in ten 
books—a minute and faithful account of every tftwn and place of note, of 

but it beiira no resemblance to tlie original, and the execution is, in other respects, but 
indifferent. Send, therefore, a statue wtirthy to be called your.s, and of a similar de¬ 
sign to the one which is there at present, as the situation is well-calculated for jierpetu- 
atiiig, by these ineaiis, the memory of any illustrious person. A fane or temple is 
there constructed, built ol squared stone, and is a respeiitable edifice ; but the image of 
Mercury, which it contains, is neither wortliy the temple, nor the situation in which it 
stands. Wherefore,^ if you should th^nk proper, send to me a statue of Mercury of 
not more than live feet in height, as such a size seems well proportioneil, and suitable 
to that of the building. 1 request also a statue of Vtiilcsius of tour feet in height; for 
it seems to me reasonable that the latter should have a temple and an altar in common 
with his anc.estor. Hence, whilst some persons sacrifice to Mercury, and some to I’hi- 
lesius, and others to botli, they will all do what is agreeable to both these Deities ; to 
Mercury, as they honour his descendant; to Pliilesius, as they honour his anceslnr. 
Wherefore I myself sacriliced an ox tliere ; not as Xenophon did in the port of Calpe, 
when he took an ox from a waggon on account of the scarcity of victims; whereas here 
the Trapezuntines themselves furnished no contemptible sacrifice. We examined the 
entrails of the animals sacrifirad, and performed our libations upon them. I need not 
meutioii to you in whose behalf we first offered our prayers, us you are well acquainted 
with our custom on such occasions, and as you must be conscious, that you deaerve the 
prayers of all, and especially even of those who are under less obligations of gratitude 
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the public bnildiiigs contained in them, particnlarly those dented to pious 
purposes, and of the various decorations with which architecture, paijiting, 
and statuluy, so profusely furnished them.* Nor does it present a merfl 
detail of names, interesting only to the prtjfonhd scholar, or to the labori¬ 
ous antiquarian. The miputeness of topograpMcal research is suspended 
often for excursions into the ^ider field of hfetory; and the recital of the 
labours of the aitists is enlivened by occtj^ional anecdotes. AccoriKngly 
this work has been constantly referred to by every classical traveller, from 
the days of Spon and Wheeler down to the present day; but the detail of 
his other travels is lost.^ A Monthly reviewer has instituted the* following 
comparison between Pausanias and his predecessor Strabo : “ Strabo, who 
flourished nearly two centuries before, had already given to the world a 
system of geography in long and minute detail: but he h&d been found to 
have too frequently sacrificed accuracy to elegance, and to have substituted 
conjecture for truth. The polite refinements of tlie Augusta* age gave 
more encouragement to the songs of the poet, and the cultivation of the 
fine arts, than to the progressive advancement of •geometrical science. At 
a later period, when the Romans, either from curiosity or political ftiotives, 
had been iuduceil to visit the interior of every part of‘Greece, and to ex¬ 
tend their researches into the distant provinces of the empire, a more ex¬ 
act accounl of this highly-favoured country, and of its remarkable cities 
and districts, began to be daily demanded with increasing eagerness. After 
a long interval of calamity and war, in which wo heai- of little else than 
bloodshed and devastation, excesses and debaucheries, science began at 
length to revive. The learning of Adrian, his example, and the various 
endowments of his mind, gave shelter to the rising plant, and the peaceful 
reign of Antoninus nourished and preserved it. While Strabo then, fluent 
and harmonious, engages our attention by the purity of his style and the 
brilliancy of his colouring, Pausanias, in language trite and sententious, 
describing with precision all that he has observed with discernment, relieves 
the mind at intervals by an agreeable variety, and a happy intermixture of 
local tradition, from the tediousn«ss of geographical detail. To the tourist 
in Greece, the works of Pausanias are invaluable: he is the universal guide 
and companion to every one who, like himself, makes those delightful 
regions the object of inquiry; and the more diligently he is examined, the 
more sufl'rages he obtains. He is never at fault: because, his field lying 
within a compass comparatively small, he was enabled to visit and explore 
at leisure that which he had undertaken to record. The works of Strabo, 
on the other hand comprising an account of every part of the known 
world, embrace a sphere much too extensive for correct personal investiga¬ 
tion, and oblige him too frequently to rely on the authority of others for 
that which he alleges as undoubted and indisputable fact.” 

Mariniis.'^ Marinus, of Tyre, who preceded Ptolemy, was distin¬ 
guished by his geographical knowledge; but he seems, from Ptolemy, 
to have been a credulous and inaccurate writer. 

Ptolemy.'^ We have now arrived at the name of Ptolemy, by far the 
most celebrated geographer of antiquity. Both his systems of astronomy 
and’ geography stood unirapeached for upwards of 1200 years; and, 
though the system of Copernicus is confirmed by Newton and perfected 
by La Place, has totally superseded the ancient one of Ptolemy, yet. 

Six editions of Pausanias have appeared; besides several translations, amongst which 
b* an excellent English one by l^yior. The edition of ISl. Clavier, published at Paris 
iji 1814, in 6 vols. 8vc^, is the best. 
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as a pcofyapjipr, liis name is still respected, and his authority revered, 
even Jbyjthdse who have made the greatest advances in geographical 
science. This eminent person was horn at Pelusinm in Egypt, 'in the 
70th year of the Christiait era, and taught astronomy in the city of 
Alexandria, at that timif the centre of an itrmense commerce. The 
opportunities which he thus? possessed, of^^cquiring geographical infor- 
matioii from the itineraries of jnerchaiits, and conversation with the na¬ 
tives of distant regions, were zealously improved by him ;—and in ad¬ 
dition to these original sources of knowledge, he ^nossessed a considera¬ 
ble stock .of materials in the geographical treatises of his predecessors, 
few of which have escaped the wreck of anti(]uity.'* In the application 
of astronomy to geogi-aphy, he followed the plifn of Hipparchus, prin¬ 
cipal comparing it with those of Eratosthenes and other philosophers. 
He examined the proportions of the gnomPn to its shadow, at the times of 
the equinoyes and solstices—calculated eclipses—investigated the calcu¬ 
lations founded on the difference of climate. 'I'he materials thus col¬ 
lected with so much care- he '’ijeduced into a regular and well-connected 
system f ex]>ressing the position of places, not by climates and horary 
intervals, but by degrees 'd' longitude and latitude, after the manner of 
Hipparchus. “ By thun fixing the multitudinous and nnconpected de¬ 
tails of geography on the basis of mathematics, he gave to the former 
science! a unity and a solidity which it was inca]>able of ever attaining 
without that fortunate alliance. But his invention (if, to avoi<l dis¬ 
cussion, we allow it to have been his,) was not one of those which 
startle mankind by its boldness, or which seem to anticipate the ordi¬ 
nary ])rogre.ss of ages to come. On the contrary, it was, perhaps in a 
higher degree than any other valuable discovery, the fruit of long ex¬ 
perience, gathered with littbi efi'ort, at the last stage of a lingering 
maturity, protracted far beyond what might have been expected from 
the vigour of its first bloom. The scarcity of books in ancient times 
presented a great impediment to the advancement of science. The ac¬ 
cumulation of knowledge was far more »diilicult then than at the pre¬ 
sent day. Contemporary authors were often ignorant of one anoihei'’s 
labours, and this observation applies even to the Augustan age, and to 
the Alexandrian writers. Hence the extremely slow develojiement, or 
the suspended vitality, as it were, so often observable in the germs of 
important truths among the .mcients. Thales taught the sphericity of 
the earth, yet centuries elapsed before Eratosthenes thought of deter¬ 
mining the relative situation of places by means of latitudes ; and after 
that step was gained, three centuries more passed over, centuries of 

“ “ A complete survey of the Uoman empire was executed by order of Agrippa, the 
sou-ill law of Augustus. Pliny wrote a history of Germtiny ; iSeiieca an account of 
India, in which (if wc may judge of ft from the fragnients preserved in Pliny) he en¬ 
tered Into vei’y minute statistical details. I’lie writings of king Juba also appear to 
have been rich in the fruits of geographical as well as antiipiarian researcli. Hut the 
lamrsc of events continually opened the world more and more to examination; the wars 
of Trajan with the Daci ; his expedititms into Parthia and Arabia, were all attended 
with tue exploration of eoiiiitries but little kimwn before. Then the peaceful reigns of 
Ailriaii and of the Antouines, whose wise administrations reaped all the benelits of 
Trajan’s activity. Ptolemy, whose manhood commenced with the reign of this great 
prims;, and whose life closed in the tenth year of Antoninus Pius, had khe good 
fortune to live in that ogc, which, if we were to coniine our attention to the general 
spread of information and the activity of commerce, might perhaps be deemed the most' 
prosperous and Hunrisliing of Uoman history. It is no vvouder, therefore, that his 
Rei>grapliii:al writings sliould bear abundant evidence of a more intimate acquaintance 
witli foreign eountries.— t'uWnrt Cychpciiiii” ’’ 
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cultivation and genera) improvement, before Ptolemy made tjie obvious 
and tile requisite addition «f measures of longitude.”’’ 

Till! geography of Ptolemy forms little*inore than an elementary pi8-’ 
ture of the cartli, (if it may be so callq(l,)'in wliicb its figure and size, 
and the positions of platvs, are, determined. There is only a very short 
outline of the division of ccoifries, and it Is seldom that any liistorical 
notice is added. It is supposed, howeviir, that, in iuldition to this out¬ 
line, Ptolemy gave a detailed account of the countries then known, but 
which is now lost. 7jhi8 is the- more to be regretted, as it might have 
h>d to a solutioji of many difliuui^ies in liis Asiatic geography, wliiili 
are justly deemed insuperable. Maps for his geography were coristruct- 
<m 1 by Agathoilfcnion, Vho lived in the 5th century. These were in- 
s(u-ted in some of the oldest printed editions, were aftel’wards coined by 
Mercator, and republished by'^Wetstein, at Amsterdam, in 1730.^ He 
calculiited the circumference of the globe at 180,000 stadia.* The Ara¬ 
bian geographers—who wore well acquaintgd with the measures of Ptole¬ 
my—inform us, that 180,000 stades are equJlPto 8,000 farsangs. A 
jiarasang or fars^ng contained yS.V stades, every one of which “compre¬ 
hended 600 great cubits, of 1,824 Rnglish f(!et each. ’Hence, the circum¬ 
ference ofi the earth according to Ptolemy, is 24,873 English miles.’^ 

One material improvement made by Ptobnny in geography, was the 
method of determining longitudes by means of lunar eclipses. Previous 
to his time, the ancients ascertained the distances of places from tlie first 
meridian, as the I'ortunate islands, or the Sacrum Promontorium for in¬ 
stance, (uther by actual measurtmient, or by the computations of travellers 
and navigators. Of these modes, the former one was very limited, and 
the latter extremely precarious. Though the observations made by Pto- 
Ituny for the dettu'mination of longitudes were not sulliciently accurate, 
yet the principle on which he wiuit is just, and has been adopted by mo¬ 
dern geographers and navigators. The motion of the earth round its own 
axis being from west to cast, the observation of the moon’s disk, at the 
lime of an eclipse, will be soonSst made in places of greatest eastern lon¬ 
gitude, and vice vcr.iit, —later as the longitude diminishes, in the propor¬ 
tion of one hour for every 15 degrees. If, then, a lunar eclipse be ob¬ 
served, by means of well-regulated chronometers in two plac<'s of ditt’e- 
rent longitudes, the times of corresponding observations will be found 
to differ proportionally to the longitudes of these jdaces. But this 
method of finding longitudes is not sufficiently accurate on several ac¬ 
counts, resulting liom the state of the lunar phasis at the time of ob¬ 
servation and other causes. Ptolemy, however, by these observations as¬ 
certained the longitudes and latitudes of many places with tolerable 
accuracy. But most of his positions were determined by doubtful com- 

• 

('yr.lHppilia. 

*^Oiic «lpgro« of 500 .sladps is oijuul to (iO.lO luilos,—10()|tfrpatcul»itsmnItl|>lHNlby 
1.821 make 7*20.(> tVft or otH* stJi<l«; 2*2 .uhI a half stailos mako 10,l•I(5 iV'ot, or <nn? 
larsaii^; and B,(HX) farsa!»K« oipiul to l.‘i 1,828,000 feet, or 21,87.'^ mlk'S (iO of whir.h 
arc :g<pial to one degr«i', or til). 10 Knavish miles. If, with Horoilotus and Strabo, the 
parasang be caUuilatcd at 30 stades, each coiitaiiiiug 300 gi'eat, or 100 cotniiion cubits, 
the result will be precisely the same as above, the common cubit beiii.u I.3US Kiitrlish 
fpcfc. Oy tbe other hand, supposiiiff the parasaiij^ to consi.st of 3.) statics, each con- 
taiiiiiifi: 'hK) ifreat cubits, the earth’s circumference, as state<l by l^toieiny, will amount 
lo 33,Kill miles, and one det^ree be nearly 02 J’'.ii^li.sh miles. A^ain, if I'tolemy used 
I he staile of'KK) great cubits, while Posidonius iisetl that of 100 eotnmoii cubits, the 
disiigreemeut between theiv dilferent comptitatioos of 24(ktK>0, and lSJ,tKI0 stades, 
would be merely ajijiarent: for 180,000 stafles of 720.0 feet are eipial to 240,000 
stades of 547.*2 icet, and 500 of tlu* former to 0(U> *2-rMs of the latter. 

VI. ^ 3 K 
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putations, ,an(l» when false or uncertain premises are admitted to be true, 
eiTo>\eous conclusions must certainly follow.* Ptolemy’s errors are to be 
attributed partly to the isnoramto of the age in whicli he lived, antf p&rtly to 
his own inattention and crednlit,y. For such mistakes as originated in the 
imperfections of his iiiforbiation, he is no morei to be censured than our 
own modern geograpliers for their comparati,KO ignorance of central Asia 
or tint interior of Africa ; but hi? errors respecting those parts of the world 
which had been successively explorech by the Greeks and Romans, are less 
capable of excuse, and must be ascribed-to too inu)licit admission of the 
observations and reports of others. He«begins his geography witli an ac¬ 
count of tile Hritish islands. And here we find Great Britain extended 
3 degrees-too far to the north; while Scotland is in ost unaccountably re¬ 
presented as runtiing from west to east, in a direction parallel with the 
coast ^of Germany, having the Mull of Viialloway as its most northern 
point. It is indeed strange that the Egyjitian geographer should not have 
known better, for he lived after the time of Agricola, who had with his vic¬ 
torious legions advanced Vo the, foot of the Grarn])iaiis ; and the Romans 
had sailed round the most northern point of Scotland. lie is pretty accu¬ 
rate, however, in hiS location of the different Caledonian tribes wlio then 
inhabited the northern p!lrt of the island, and a great number of places are 
laid down by him with a tolerable relative correctness. Strabo had placed 
Ireland to the north of Britain, but still in its true latitude: Ptolemy’s map 
—which is the first geographical document of that island—places it to the 
west of Britain, but .5” too far north. Its general shape, rivers, and jiro- 
montories, are tolerably well delineated, and some of his towns may be 
traced in their present appellations, as Dublin in jRbItina, placed by him in 
59° .30' N. lat.; whilst the liogohdium Promonlorium, its most northern 
point, is placed in*01“ 30' N. lat. 

In the north of Europe the knowledge of Ptolemy does not extend be¬ 
yond that of bis predecessors. It is clear that, under the name of Scandca 
lie means what was called SccnidltMvia, but, like all the other ancients who 
have named it, he divides it into a numboi" of islands. He does not men¬ 
tion the Suiones or Swedes ; but to the east of Jutland, or the Cimbriau 
Chersonese, he places four islands, the largest and most remote of which, 
called Si.ania, is evidently intendml to represimt Sweden ; but his jiarticu- 
lars are, as usual, abundant, lie mentions the Danes by the name of 
Daukiones, softened from their an<-ient appellation of Daunskin, or Daun- 
skion. He is also the first ancient writer who names the Saxons. The 
extreme southern and northern ])oints of his world are the Prassnm Pro- 
monlorium, in the cinnamon country, S. lat. 15° 30', (15° in my copy) 
and Thule, in Shetland, 03° !.>' N. lat. Thus the breadth of his world 
was otdy 78“ 45', or 4,725 geographical miles. This shows his knowledge- 
of the north of Europe to have \>een very limited, when it did not ascend 
beyond the boundary of the Shetland isles. His knowledge of European 
and Asiatic Sarmatia was very limited. He indeed describes tlie course ol 
the Rha or Volga pretty correctly, from the north-east to its most western 
winding, near the Tanais or Don ; and he describes a large river-runping 
west from the Hyperborean mountains, (the Werchaturian range) to the 
Rha, which seems to indicate the Kama or groat eastern branc)i. The 
Tanais is laid down much more correctly than the course assigned it by 
Sti-abo. He seems to have been acquainted with the southern coast of the' 
Baltic, from the southern Dwina to the Cimbrica Chersonesus, but ho 
stretches the Chersonese 2° too far north, and bends it too far east. 
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The form which he assigns to Italy is much fartlier removed from the 
trutli than that of most of the countries he describes. His error respect¬ 
ing the length of the MediteiTanean sea is» enormous, being not lessuian* 
64° 20' of longitude ; for, in his tables of ^Asiti, Issus is placed in 69” 20' 
east of the Fortunate isltyids, and 64° 20' east of the straits of Gibraltar. 
The only solution of this extraordinary errot’ of longitude is, that he as¬ 
sumed the computation of Strabo as the re^l distance iij a direct line« Now 
Strabo had computed the distance fro«n the Sacrum Fromontorium to Issus, 
to be 27,500 stades. . Subtract-then 1,458 atades,„the distance of that 
capc! Vv est of the Frctmn Gaditanum^ and the result will be 26,042 stades 
for tlie length of the Mediterranean, according to Strat>o. Ptolemy taking 
this for the real direct distance, divided it by 400 stadia to a degree in the 
parallel of Ithodes. But the stadia of Strabo, divided iifto degrees of 4.',° 
each, amouitt precisely to (5.5 dv-grees and 42 stades, or 65” 6', which is 
46 minutes more than the longitude bf Issus in (iis table of Gilicia! He 
first assumed, next divi<led, and then found the longitude of Issus to be 
what he has stated in that table. Had Jm dwWed by 700 stadia to the 
degree—the stajjes of Strabo—the error would not have amountiYl to five 
<l(!gre(!s, the result being only 262 English miles r*or(! than the truth. 
Prodigiou^, however, as this error is, making the'length of the Mediterra¬ 
nean u](wards of 3,600 English miles in the parallel of 36", it was copied 
by all the geographers and map-makers down to the middle of the i7th 
century 1 

The longitude of the Euxine was also extended in Ptolemy's tables 440 
degrees beyond the truth. By correcting the erroneous o]>inion which, 
against the authority of Herodotus, supposed a communication between 
tile ocean and that inland sea, he offers another proof of the progress of 
geography ; but instead of following Herodotus, in assigning to the Gas • 
plan its greatest dimensions from north to south, he totally inverted its 
form, making it extend from west to east. He has protligiously over-rated 
its length, extending it 23^° of longitude from the mouth of the Cyrus, 
(Kur) ill 79" 40' E. long, to’that of the Polytimetus, in 103” E. long. 
This extension in the parallel of 45” N. lat., gives a length of 1,153 Eng¬ 
lish miles, which multiplied by the 5° of medial breadth assigned to it by 
him, make a superficies of 400,000 English miles, or nearly thrice its 
.actual surface. It was one consequence of this enormous error, that the 
Scythians and Seres werS placed 36" too far cast, or 1,800 English miles : 
5or it must be also remarked, that Ptolemy placed the western extremity 
of the Caspian sea 16" too far east in respect of the Fortunate islands, 
which, added to 20“ which he has assigned to the longitude of the Cas¬ 
pian beyond the truth, make 36”. Had the error died with himself, it 
would have been of very little consequence, and merely have remained as 
a monument of ancient ignorance knowg only to the learned. But though 
his error resp.*cting the Caspian sea was partly corrected by the oriental 
geographers, who ascribed an oval form to it, and made its greatest exten¬ 
sion to be from north to south, in agreement with Herodotus, and although 
Ebn Hawkel and Ahnlfeda distinguished it from the lake of Aral, which 
they denominated the sea of Khowarazm, and conducted the courses of the 
Oxus ,and Jaxartea into it, instead of the Caspian, as Ptolemy had done ; 
yet, after the revival of letters in Europe, the computation of Ptolemy was 
adopted. Geogrtipher on geographer in succession copied his maps, and 
sanctioned his errors, till within the last 100 years, when the truth came 
out that this geographical oracle had given an erroneous response. Even 
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snch literary giants as Salamasins, Bocliart, Vossius, and Ccllarius Impli- 
fitlyjdopted the errors of Ptolemy. Vossiu»is very angry witlj Olearius 
'(iiUchlffiger, a learned professor of Leipsic, who accompanied thS Hol¬ 
stein ambassador to Persia in J633, anti who had himself explored tlie 
Caspian sea from the mouth of the Volga rounit about to Ferabad in Ma- 
zanderaun, for daring to qnesi;ion the authority of Ptolemy, and the other 
“ knowing ones of antiquity,” apd for maintaining that thb length of the 
Caspian was from south to north, and not from east to west, as Ptolemy 
had described it. Anthony Jenkinson bad exploded its northern shore 
round about from Astracan to the motjtlv of the Yemba, ajid thence to the 
bay of Balkhan, (called Boglatan by Vossius.) So that all that was re¬ 
quired to ascertain the real figure of the Caspian wSs merely to explore the 
space between th5 bay above mentioned and Ferabad. In spite, however, 
of both Jenkinson and Olearius, geograplfers still adhered to Ptolemy— 
such is the magic of a great name, aiid it was not till the middle of the 
last century that the illustrious D’Anville gave us the true figure and ex¬ 
tent of the Caspian sea.'^ • . 

Some'particulars of the interior of Africa were distinctly known to 
Ptolemy: he is the first oi the ancients who announces with certainty the 
existence of the river Ni^er, though ho has fixed its source iu; a wrong 
latitude. On the banks of this river, which he <lescribes as flowing fiom 
west to east, till it terminates in a lake, he places the towns of J'ric^aliath, 
Nigira, Gana, and Panagra; these two appear to be the Ganah and Wan- 
gara of modern travellers ; the claims of tlie two former to be Tiinbucloo 
and Casbnah tire much more questionable. lie allows too great extent to 
the southern parts of the interior, whilst at the same time the Stihara, or 
Great Desert, is proportionally contracted. He places the sources of the 
Nile, and the Mountains of the Moon in 1.3° S. lat., instead of 6" or 7“ N. 
lat.; but it is clearly manifest from his description, that his Nile is not the 
Abyssinian river, but the Abiad, or White River. Even this error, how¬ 
ever great, is not so unaccountable as that with resjtect to Cape Aromatn, 
or Guardafu, which be places in G" instead 'of 11" .50' N. lat., its true la¬ 
titude,—a position which was every year visited by merchants, whom he 
must have seen at Alexandria. Respecting the Ghir of Central Africa, 
modern geographers are as much at a loss where to find it, as they were 
till of late to find the course and termination of the Niger. He erred alito, 
not less than 4-^-" in the latitude of Carthage, which he makes 32" 21', in¬ 
stead of 36" 51'. This erro.-, which removed the African coast so far' 
south, remained unnoticed till the commencement of the 17th century, 
when it was observed, and in some degree corrected, by Willebord Snel- 
lius. Where the Agisymba of Ptolemy is, none can tell, but he places it 
16'’ 2.5' south of the line. Beyond this, he stretches Africa to the South 
Pole, and denominates all the regi(m south of Agisyinba, lerra hicogniUi. 

The most remarkable portion of Ptolemy’s geography is that which 
treats of the countries lying to the east of the Ganges, and his route to the 
Seres. The whole of India is by Ptolemy divided into two great regions 
denominated Inlra et extra Gangeyn —a division which, till very lately, 

n I suspect that the foiinihitiun of Ptolemy’s error lay with Eratosthene,", from 
wlioin he seems to have copied his extent and ttgure of that sea. Kratostheiies had 
assigned it ail extent of stadia in lengtii, which Pliny, according to his usual 

custom, converted into Homan miles, and I'tolemy into degress of .501) stadia each, 
or a.") degrees in whole. Now Ptolemy’s degrees come within 71)0 stadcs of the com- 
]mtaiioii of Eratostlieiies, from wliicli 1 think it probable that both hi: and Pliny copied 
Kratostheiies. 
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all modern geographers adopted, with the addition of the Rtgio Sinariim, 
thus including under India ss a generic term, all the tract from t’he mouth 
of the*Mdus to the south-western extremity of China. He extended liv* 
dia, on the northern side, from 119°, the eastern limit of Paropainisus, to 
the north-west end of tha Montes Semantfiini, in 170° E. long., and 3;i° 
N. lat. 51° of a great circle, ^or 3060 geograpiiical miles. On tlie southern 
side, he extended its longitude from the western month of the Indus, in 
110° E. long, to the mouths of the Aspitliara, in 175* E. long, and 16" 
N. lat. or 65° of a great circle. .Nay, he seems to have made the whole 
course of the Aspithai^ its eastern limit, enlarging its longitude to the 
south-east extremity of the Semantlline Mountains, in 180" E. long, and 
26" N. lat. where ho fixes the sources of the Aspithara. Tlnj northern 
limit of India Intra Gangem, he makes to he Imaus, thc»whole way, from 
the western extremity of the 'Hindoo Kho, to 145" E. long, and 35* N. 
lat. or 9° to the east of the source of the Ganges; This range, he’ says, 
divides India from Sogdiana and the Sacte. As the Sacfc, therefore, are 
rejtresented as inhabiting all the space north of jlu; linaus, as far east as 
145" E. long, it must have included all the tract eastward of theHhdoor- 
Taugh to the lateral range, connecting the Southern .with the Northern 
Imaus, and separating Eastern from Western TCihet. The hilly region 
extendinj/ south from the Imaus to the plains, he ranges successively under 
the names of the mountains §f the Lwnlutla;, the Conu’di, Niitislene, Jht- 
radce, Casjiiriti, and CuUndrinc, corresponding to the modern I.umghanate, 
Kaufeerustaun, Sewad, the valley of the Upper Indus, Ciishmere, and the 
hilly tracts successively watered hy the Jhylum, Chunauh, and llauvee. 
Culindrine is the hilly region watered successively hy the IJeyah, Sutlej, 
.lumna, and Ganges. East of the Gauges, I’tolemy’s houndary of India 
is still the Imaus, carried eastward under the names of Eniodus and 
Ottorocorras, but he seems to have included Tibet within that boundary, 
as the ranges immediately hounding the plains of India are called Uepyr- 
rhus and Semanthiuus. Of course I take the former to he the northeni 
boundary of Tibet, and the soulhern limit of his Scythia and Serica, and 
the latter ranges, thosrs which separate India from Tibet. How far the 
knowledge of Ftolciny extei:ded cast of the mouths of the Ganges it is 
impossible precisely to determine, and equally so to determine the position 
of his Jtegio Sinurum. It is clear to me that his Simc are not the Chi¬ 
nese, hut who they are, Lam unable to say. D’Anville supposes them to 
be the Cochin Chinese, and the Sinurum Metropolis to be Sinhoa, in 127" 
ii. long, which he makes to be the eastern point of Ptoiemy’s knowledge. 
On the contrary, Gosselin makes the .Siiue to be the Siamese, their ca]>ital 
to be Tenasserim, and Mergui to bo Cattigara. On the one hypothesis 
Ptolemy’s longitude is 53°, and on the other nigh 62* too far east. If 
Ptolemy’s IJorins be the river of Chittagong, his Tocosanna the river of 
Aracan, his Paonas and Serus bo the KAsuduum, and the river of Ava, as 
Wilfonl thinks, and his Regia Triglj/phon be the city of Arracan, then the 
city of Siam must correspond to the metropolis of the Sina;. But whether 
it be Siam or Sinhoa, his latitudes are nearly as far wrong as his longi¬ 
tudes, for he has stretched India Extra Gangem, to 4" south of the e<jui- 
noctial line, and has placed the Sinarum Metropolis, 8" 30' south of the 
line. Now, this position is about 20* south of the sites of these cities, 
and if any should imagine Nanking, or Tsinanfu, to be the Sinarum Me¬ 
tropolis, the matter is rendered still worse, .as they are more than 40" north 
of his Sinarum Mjetropolis. It is true that if we reckon the longitude 
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eastward front the source of the rivi'r of ( aulmh to the costern point ot 
the neninsnla of Shantonsj, tlin amount will hii’i 1'’, or3,!)7i> hiijiliNh miles, 
er'lO" more than his ultimate pastern point, hut it must he renfcnahered, 
that as his degrees are those ol a gretit circle, the intermediate distiima.’ on 
his map, is near 3° more in the*parallel of 36° lat., and if 1 sinaiilu ho 
reckoned his Sinarum Metropolis, still the intermediate tlistance is 8" too 
muclv although it be 44" farther east from the western point of India, than 
in his table, the wlfole reason of whiuii is, that Jiis degrees are those of a 
great circle, and divided by 400 stades each. Even in this case, Tsinanfu 
is 68“ too.far oast of the Fortunate Isles^ from thi# very reason, that Iiis 
position of the eastern limit of Paropimisus, is 50“ too far east. If a line 
be drawn^outh-east from tlie most western moutliaof the Indus, in 67" E. 
long./o Sinhoa, m Cochin China, in 127“ E. Ion. and 17” N. lat., the dis¬ 
tance will be 60" of longitude, and 8" of latitude, wliereas by Ptolemy, the 
interAiediatg distance is''70‘’ of longitude, and 33“ of latitude ; and if Siam 
be bis Sinarum Metropolis, the errors in longitude and latitude are still 
more enormous, being 450" oi* a great circle too far east, lleyond the 
Sinus Magnus, whether it be tfie gulf of Martaban, or gulf of Siam, be 
conceived the contitient to stretch south-west from Cattigara, «;n)bia«'iiig 
what lie calls the GreeUtSea, as far as the Verdant C'a|)c, on the easterit 
coast of Africa. If the theory of Gossclin be admitted, the ancients never 
passed the straits of IVIalacca, and of course,^tbe roast stieicbed according 
to his view of Ptolemy, from Morgui, in the Malay peninsula, south-west 
to the point above mentioned, the Sinus Magnus be the gulf of Siam, 
as D’Anville thinks, then Cattigara must have stood a little to the nortli- 
W'est of the southermost point of the peninsula of Caniboja, and the coast 
must have stretched south-west from thence, as far as Cape Prassum oil 
the African const. The ancients, therefore, cannot have sailed beyond the 
southern Cape of Camboja, and of coar.se, I cannot think that Sinhoa in 
Cochin China is the Sinarum Metropolis of Ptolemy; for in that case, the 
ancients must have turned the southern cape of Camboja, and sailed north¬ 
east along the coast as fai- as the ontranre, of the gulf of Tonking, and 
must in tliat case Iiave seen that the coast, instead of jiassiiig to the south¬ 
west, ran to the north-east. The Sinanim Metrojiolis, or Thinm, for it 
goes by both names in Ptolemy, seems to have been situate at a distance 
from the sea, north-east of (5attigara, on the Cotiaris, or river of Jajian. 
This is all we can say of thi! 'natter, and it is itnjiossihic to arrive at any 
certainty respecting Ptolemy’s geography in this quarter." Ilis knowledge 
of the coasts eastwards from the Indus, to this point, seems altogether to 
have been derived from the imperfect accounts of navigators, who had little 
or no knowledge of the bearings or direction of the courses of their ships.’ 

Of his route to the Seres, which makes so conspicuous a £gure in liis 
tallies, it is to be remarked that it is not the result of his own knowledge, 
hut wholly copied from Marinerif of Tyre, who preceded him by 60 years, 

’ One principal error which caused such enormous longitudes in the ancient maps, 
was the practice of delineating them on a plain projection, the several divisions of 
which intersected each other at right angles, and funned exact s'liiares. The basis of 
this projection was a stadium of l-700tli part of a degree of a great circle. The longi- 
tiidinal'measures, though fictitious, were assumed by Ptolemy as real distances, and ue- 
eommodated to a map eonstriieted on very dilferent principles, whereas he piiglit to 
have divided those measures by 700, and not by bOO stadia; 7d,000 stadia were reckoned 
from the Promontorium Sacrum, to the ]>rineipal mouth of the (jauges, or 116“, but if 
tliese had been divided I'y 700 stadia, instead of 000 stadia, as Ptolemy has done, the 
distance would have been reduced to 104" 17" or 41“ 42' less, which is just 6“ 18 more 
than the truth. 
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and wlio in Iiis turn dnclarcs that he drew it up from information furnished 
him t)y the son of a Macedonian niercliant. Tiie route commenced^t tiie 
hay ol* lAius, in Cilicia, the n^ost easterly paint of the Mediterraneanl'^U* 
then went across Syria, to the pass of the Euphrates, a little beyond Hie- 
rapolis, in I’i” E. long., Ptolemy’s tables. Itathen crossed Mesopotamia 
to the Tigris. Thence it wfnt through the (Country of the Garammans of 
Assyria, (the district of Kourma,) and cro^ssed the range of Zagros, at the 
pass of Karina, (Korrund.) After tliis, it went by Ecbatana, (Hamadan) 
through Media to the Caspirn Pert®, (Pass of Sirdi\j’a); tlience througli 
Parthia to Ilecatompy^os, (Damgjiaun) ; thence to Hyrcania Civitas, (,Jor- 
jaun or Corcang^ ; thence through Aria, (Heraut) turning south-east, and 
then north-east to Margiana Antiochia, (Marou Shah Jehan,) oii the Mor- 
gus, or (Morgaub) ; thence east through Pactriana, to»Bactra, (!}alk); 
thence north to the ascent of»the mountainous region of the Comedi, 
(Mountains of Badakshaun); thenCe through the mountaigous I’egion 
above mentioned, soutli-east to the valley of the Comedi; and thence 
north-east to the Stone (’astle, which recejv'es. thorn ascending the valley, 
after an ascent of 50 sclimnes. Here, according to Marinus, an angle is 
formed by the junction of two ranges of mountains—tiie intervening valley 
being tl aj of the Comedi—namely, the Imaus, rising from the Palimbroti 
to the north, (or the Imaus versus ad Arctos of Ptolemy himself, or the 
mountains of the Comedi pa^serl in the route), and the range running east 
from the Imaus, beyond which at the northern foot is the Stone Castle, or 
rather ])erhaps near the head of the pass through that range. This Stone 
Castle was the station of those mercliants who traded tlirectly with the 
Sere or Chinese. Thence, continues Marinus, was a journey of sev(!ii 
months to the capital of the Seres, or a distance of 30,200 stades, or 72“ 
200 stades, of 500 each, anrl as these were degrecis of a great circle, the 
tlirect distance was equal to 4,344 geographical, or upwards of 5,000 
English miles. But as it is plain on the most superficial inspection, that 
the route from Hccatom])ylos to the Stone Castle was very circuitous, as 
Ptolemy himself remarks, the latter geographer has diminished the distance 
to 24,000 stades, or GO degrees, of 400 stades each, instead of .500 as 
Marinus had done ; and fro.n the Stone Castle to the capital of the Seres, 
he has reduced the distance to one-half the number of stades, for another 
reason, namely, that the merchants in their route to the capital of the Se¬ 
res, from that point, were subjected to most violent storms, 'i’his reduced 
distance he has made 45j-“ of 400 stades each, as before. So that tlie 
whole distance from the Pass of the Eujrlirates to the capital of the Seres, 
is stated by him to be 105;{^“, which added to 72", the longitude of that 
pass from the Eortunate Isles, makes the longitude of that capital 177“ 
15', as stated in his tables; but 179“ 5' in the tables of longitudes and la¬ 
titudes appended to his work. Yet he makes the longitude of the Stone 
Castle 135“ cast, which is only 42” west’of the Serican capital, instead of 
45“ 15', as he had stated in his first book, or 44“ 5' at the utmost, if that 
capital be placed 7 hours 55 minutes east of Alexandria, or 118" 43' east 
of that city. Whether these inconsistent numbers are to be imputed to 
the errors of transcriber’s or to Ptolemy himself, is impossible to dcsterminc. 
It is certain that the distance of the Stone Castle from the capital of the 
Seres A merely computed ; and as Ptolemy has founded his table of lon¬ 
gitudes in Scythia and Serica entirely on computation, he might hesitate 
as to the precise degree of reduction to direct distance of the space tra¬ 
versed. But if has reduced the space between these two points to 
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18,100 instead of 36,300, as stated by Marinas, he iias at the same 

Iwstftiiicreased the number of degrees, and of coume the distance, by al¬ 
lowing 400 stades to a degree/ instead of 50p, the calcalation of tMerinus. 
Had he divided by 500, instea(| of 400, the distance would only have been 
36 degrees and one-fifth, or 2,173 geographical yiiles, but this he has in¬ 
creased to 2,715 geographicafi, or 3,130 English miles ; and if Pekin be 
identical with SerarMetropolis, jt is still 43 degrees too lor east of the 
Canaries, or 2,280 English miles in- the parallel of 40" north latitude. 
But it will be asked, where is the P^rgox Lithinos, Turris Lapidca, or 
Stone Castle of Mariims and Ptolemy. ,To this qm^ry no modern geogr.a- 
pher has been yet able to give any thing like a satisfactory answer. It 
has been the very 0]>probriuni of modern geogi-apl)y, and still remains as 
mncb.unknown ds the “ condila capita the hidden sources of the 

Nile. The reason is obvious, from the fact that we are yet as little ac¬ 
quainted with the route’from Bactritf to the confines of China as IMarinns 
or I'tolemy were. Our ma|)s t.f that intervening space are entirely ground¬ 
ed on rejtort, and on tint juintotl routes of ^larco Polo and Father (loez, 
who trat.-clled that way to Camhalu or Pekin, the former nigh six, and the 
latter more than two centuries ago. D'Anville, in his anc.ient geography, 
has endeavoured to identify the Stone Castle with the fortress of Aatas, 
in the district of Kokuns, situated on a steep rock, more than 7" to the 
north-west of Cashgar, an<l to the west of tl/e Beloor Tag. Gosselin, in 
a memoir ])rinted in the 49th volume of the Mem. dc I'Acad. dei In.tcrip., 
he. 1803, could discover no signs of the ,‘?tone Castle in these Scythian 
solitudes, but imagined it to be ‘ a mountain resembling a castle.” Hager, 
in a diss(!rtation on the Lithinos I’yrgos of Ptolemy, printed at Milan in 
1816, and in a previous memoir on Chinese coins, printed in 180.5, main¬ 
tains, that the modern Tashkent, to the north of the Jaxartes, is the Stone 
(.astle of Ptolemy, and endeavours to prove it from the meaning of the 
word, which in lurkish (the spoken language of Bucharia) means the 
Stone Castle, and from the known tact, that Tashkunt has been from im¬ 
memorial time a caravan route from Buchoaia to China; and finally, from 
the striking coincidence between the latitude of the Stone Castle in Ptole¬ 
my’s tables and that of Tashkunt, botii being in bit. 43“ north. Make 
Brun, in the first part of his geography, adopted the opinion of Hager, that 
1 ashkunt is the Stone Castle of Ptolemy, and quotes his treatise on Chi- 
iiese coins in proof of it. P Ir Murray, in opposition to D’Anville, Gosse¬ 
lin, Pinkerton, Jlobertson, and IMalte Brun, maintains that Serica is China, 
and that the Serarum Metropolis is Tsinan-fu in Shantonga, and that the 
route from Bactria to the Sores went north-east, up the vale of the Oxus. 

1 hat none of the positions of the Stone Castle, assigned by the geographers 
above mentioned, is at all satisfactory, 1 have endeavoured to show at con¬ 
siderable length in my supplement to Rollin’s Dissertation on the geogra- 
jihy of the ancients. But I assent so far to the opinion of Mr Murray, in 
thinking, that after leaving Bactria the route to the Seres ascended the 
Beloor 1 augh, or south-west side of the Comedian mountains; went up 
the valley of the Oxus to its source, as laid down in Elphinstonc’s map ; 
and then crossing the dividing line to the north-east, arrived at the high 
elevated upland of Pamer, as laid down in Strahleuberg, which upland, or 
Oropedion, I take to be the valley of the Comedi, so called becaustj it lay 
between the two converging ranges of the Beloor-'raugb and the Mooz- 
Taugh, which, by their junction at the north-west, form the angles describ¬ 
ed by Ptolemy, (a qua monies, qui ad orlim lendiint,) namely, the Mooz- 
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Tangh (monti conjmgit Imao qui a Palembrotis insurgfl Arcton,) 
namely, the Beloor-Tangh ooming from the south. Crossing this 
to theuiolth-east, this route jpins another doming north from the ran^e 
which parts the sources of the river of Kashkh’aur from this same extended 
upland, at the lake of Su^ikol, (the lake, perha|>s, seen hy Marco Polo in 
his route.) Beyond this, is^he Pass of Chiltung, across the Mooz-Taugh, 
into the country of Cashgar, beyond the Imaus. Nea» this I would'place 
the Stone Castle, where the merchants, according to Ptolemy, halted, pre¬ 
vious to their crossing the Imaus’into Scythia and Seirica. As this place 
is the junction of two*caravan routes, the one from Bactria, Inentioned 
above, and the other from India on the south, it may well be called “ re- 
ceplaculum cortim qui e*? Seras negotii causa projiciscuntur, penfs Monlem 
Imawn." What adds more to this conjecture is, that a‘station neal' this 
place is called Ak-Tash, or the*White Stone, or probably the castle or 
building of white stone, and on the otlier side of the linaus, neantho mouths 
of the pass, is another station marked in thg map of I'.lphinstone, simply 
called Task, or the stone. 

The extent of^the habitable globe, according to Ptolemy, was Ihe fol¬ 
lowing, allowing 500 stades to a degree of a great cir(4e. From north to 
south, or fjoni the isle of Thule, in 63“ N. lat., tb the southern limit of 
Agisymba, in Africa, he reckons 40,000 stades, or 80", or 4,800 geogra¬ 
phical .ailes. In the most seutberu parallel, or that of Agisymba, the 
lerigth is 86,333 stades, or 17:2“ 40', or 10,350 geographical miles; but 
more than one-hair of this was occupied by the Indian ocean, the, Ery¬ 
thraean sea, and the Sinus Barlmricus. Over the equinoctial arch, the 
length of the known world is 90,000 stades, from the Fortunate islands to 
the SinPi twi Metropolis, through the parallel of Alexandria, or 180", or 
10,800 geographical miles. In the parallel of Syene, 23" 30', the length 
of tbe known world is 82,336 stades, or 164“ 36' 0,880 geogra])hical 
na'/es. In the parallel of Rhodes, the length of the known world is 72,812 
r tades, or 178" 38', or 8,738 geographical miles. The circumference of 
Jie globe was 180,000 stades,* or 360" of 500 stadr^s each, equal to 
21,600 geographical miles. Europe, Asia, and Africa, arc dcstaibed by 
Ptolemy in 26 tables, the 10 first of which include Europe, the 4 follow¬ 
ing Africa, and the 12 last Asia. All the districts of the known world he 
enumerates at 94, 48 of which belong to Asia. 

General rcviciv.^ Mafcian of Ileraclea, and Agathemarus, added 
nothing to what were known in geographical science by Ptolemy; as 
Malte Brun rc'uarks, the geography of Ptolemy and the description of 
Greece by Pausanias, are the last works in which the light of antiquity 
shines on that science. We may therefore here conclude our views of the 
geogiuphical knowledge of the ancients. We have seen that beyond the 
bounds of the Roman empire, they kne^ little. The northern, north¬ 
western, north-eastern, and most eastern parts of Asia, were almost utter¬ 
ly unknown to them. Their knowledge of the Persian empire was super¬ 
ficial and inaccurate. The geographical knowledge may be said to have 
terminated at the Tigris. In Europe nothing was known beyond 63" of 
nortfi latitude. With Hindustan they were better acquainted than with 
Persia. Beyond the. Ganges, their knowledge was obscure, imperfect, and 
inaccurate, so that no geographer, however well skilled in Oriental lore, 
tan make any thing of it. "rheir knowledge of China was in the same 
state and the route of Marinus, fortunately preserved in Ptolemy's first 
book, meagre as it "undoubtedly is, is the only relic left remaining of the 

VI. 3 L 
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ancient ge^grtl^hy of Asia beyond the Imaus. Of Africa only, the ancients 
^oasMSfied more information than the modems,, for its interior was pervad- 
ctI beyond the Great Atlas, to* the vicinity pf the Niger. The •eaeon is 
obvious. The moderns maRe t^scoveries by sea, whilst the ancients made 
theirs by land-routes. It <s upon astronomical ^ience that all geography 
depends for accuracy and precision, and it is hy astronomical observations 
alone,* that we are teiabled to the positions of cities andsthe boundaries 
of regions. Where these are wanting, no dependence can be placed on 
lists of longitudes awl latitudes such as are found in Ptolemy, who fixed 
them, with a very few exceptions, by ^routes and b»4rings.^ 


CHAl’TKU ^11. 

GCOO'RACliy or TltK MIDDLE AGES. 

Homan lli>wra>}cx.'\ l^evcral geographical treatises and itineraries’ 
have iieen handed ilowii»t* nsTjoin the later ages of the Koman empire, 
hut nojffe of them are of much importance in a scientific point of view. 
Of the itineraries tie Romans had two kinds, the Picta Snd Aiivolala, or 
the drawn and written :*the latter contained the names of the stations and 
chief places, with their distances from one another. In this'J/hicraria 
picla all the great roads were driiwn, and }he names, extent, population, 
and physical features of the difterent provinces were added. Of the for¬ 
mer kind of itinerary, tlio most remarkable is that which goe.s under tin? 
names of Antoninus and JEtkicus, or, as Bartheus found in his copy, An^ 
toninus Mthicus, llie age of which it is difficult precisely to determine, al¬ 
though it has been rendered very probable that it was written in the time 
of Hadrian, and by one of his travelling attendants.* Another ancient 
itinerary is that of Jerusalem, which points out, in great detail, the whole 
route from Bordeaux to that city. 

Tabula: Peulingcrinme.^ Of the painted itineraries, a very fine speci¬ 
men is still preserved in the imperial library of Vienna, and has been en- 

’ From Jlinerarium, a day’s inarch. 

* It is an absolute rertaiuty”—says Mr UeyTiolds in his edition of that part of tlic 
itineracy which relates to llritain—“ that Antoninus lived in the reiijn of that empe- 
jor, heeausf* lie was lii.s adopted .son ninl siiece.ssor in the empire. And us he is, by bis 
adoption, proved to have been /tie of his most intimate friends, so vve may suppose iie 
would ii<»t be often abs^’iit from his locomotive court. Nor is there any thing relatofl of 
this illustrious Ihnnari which renders the supposition of his being the author of such a 
work either improbalde or impossible. To he an author was not esteemed a degruua- 
tion of the high rank of an emperor of the Homan world. A work of his immediate 
successor, Marcus Aurelius's Meditations, has reached our times, as well as the Itine¬ 
rary. Hut Antoninus was nothing more than a Homan senator till bO years of Jige, 
nor had he any reason to expect to be horiourotl with the imperial throne till the space 
of little more than une year of the death of his predecessor. In his private station, 
therefore, he had full time enough for the construction of this work, which might form 
a very agreeable amusement of his hHsiire hours, while attending the ]»eregrinations of 
his royal master. This was an opportunity also uncommonly favourable iur collecting 
materials for a work of this kind. It is not indeed any where po.sitively recorded, that 
Antoninus did attend Hadrian iu his travels, hut it is a natural inference, from his be¬ 
ing one of the emperor's particular friends. And though he might not be always with 
the imperial traveller, yet when lie had once formed a design of such a woi'k, it lyouhl 
be lui easY matter for him to employ some other attendant to collect information for him 
during his absence. But it may be objected, that if Antoninus Pius was the author 
of the Itinerary, he surely would have added some towns to it, when, after the death 
of Hadrian, Lollius Urbicus had built the new wall in Scotland, and his other lieute¬ 
nants had recovered .Dacia, and the other countries beyond the (i*uphrates. The an¬ 
swer is, that it is not absurd to suppose that he had fully completed his design in the 
lifetime of Hadrian, befor*^ those changes had taken place, and that the progress of the 
work ceased with the singular cause which had given rise to it.’^ 
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graved and published under the name of the Tabula Peutingeriana. To 
this composition some have .assigned so early a date as the year^30 a.J. 
The cflp 3 ^ which atT^esent exists is thoughtsto have been executed in'tS*' 
13th century: it owes its name to Conrad Peutinger, a citizen of Augs¬ 
burg, to whom it formerljj belonged, and fiy wl»m it was illustrated in a 
learned commentary- The commencement of the Tabula, containing Por¬ 
tugal, Spain, and the western part of Africa, has been lost; but it coytains 
Asia and the East, as far as the knowletige of the ifomans extended in 
that quarter. 

Cosmos Indic^leuslts.'] In thq beginning of the 6tti century,.an Egyp¬ 
tian monk of the name of Cosmas wrote a topography of the Christian 
world, principally witls a view to refute the impious doctriinia—as he 
deemed them—of those who taught that the earth was a»globe. His^work 
has procured him the surname of I/idicopkiisles, or ‘ the Voyager in India,’ 
tliougli it is doubted whether its author ever visited that country. Vrom 
the details of the Egyptian moidt, it may he collected tliat in his time these 
voyages of the Romans, or of the Greek mbrehauss, extended beyond the 
coast of Malabar.^ 

• 

^ “ Ceylon,” says a writer repeatedly <|uoted by us in tli^ course of this article, was 
called by Indians Sicladibn^ or the island of SielsL,—si close apj^iroiudi to the nante 
whicli it bears at the present <iay. India,” he says, “ is divitled worn Persia by the 
river Iikaiis or Phison.” “ This luster name he may have horrowetl from the Arallians, 
who apply It to rivers in ge.neral; but it is originally Indian, and the same us 
or I'aahy a ‘iiv<*r,’ which we find occurring in Ceylon, in Colchis, in Armenia, and in 
the <-oiiiitry of the Gihon or Oxus. The river Indus, it may be proper to observe, is 
called by the Miiidoos the Sinty which als<» signiiics the * river Shidiny the name of the 
country round the mouths of the Sint or Indus, signiHcs, iu like tnarmer, the Delta, 
or‘ii-..jr country.’ The accidental resemblance between the name ol‘the river Sint 
and that of the Hindoos led to a corruption of the former name, which has occasionally 
givi*ii birth to errors In historical Investigations. The Hindoos or Indoos derive their 
national designation from the word iudooy the ‘ moon,’ as if they were de.sceinle»l from 
that heavenly body : huvviwer singular such a designation as that of the ^people of the 
moon’ may seem in the present ago, it was anciently assumed, nut only by the Hiinloos, 
but by all the principal nations of central Asia. The Paiidus (the Paiidions of tho 
Koman writers) and Chandras, who were amongst the most ancient and distinguished 
of the Indian dynasties, were respec'tively, as their names imply, the children <»f the 
sun and moon. Co.smas observe.s that Hiiidostaii wis pe«»pled by two races; that of 
the jiortli being comparatively f iir-complexiouea: but liisteail of calling the darker 
race Ethiopians, as was generally done, he gives to the fair-complexioiied and ruling 
nation in the north tlie name of Hunniy an expression for which it is not easy to find a 
satisi'actory explanation. Among other proofs which he furnishes of an I'xtended na¬ 
vigation iu the East, is his mention of tho Tsiiiitzio or (.Chinese, whose country, at the. 
extremity of the East, was af iar by sea from Ceylon as this island was from Egypt.” 
— Hist, of M. and I. l)iscoveri/, i. 156. On this extract wc beg to oifer a few remarks. 
iCosiuas manifestly bort'owed the nnme.s Pinson and (iihon from the account <*f .Vlos«.‘s, 
and applied theu. in his absurd geography to the Indus and Nile. In the dislrict. of 
the Upper Oxus, there is a river, no doubt, called P«.s/i; but we sec no reason to con¬ 
clude that it is a Sanscrit word. The Sanscrit name of the llyphasis is Het/jMshoy or 
Hipasn, so that Pasha or Pasa is the name, with tlie prefix bi or bey; couae<iueiit!y tlie 
Hebrew Phlsori of Moses is of JikUhii original iu this way, and we must als«> «lerive 
our Hebrew proper names IroTM Indian or Sanscrit roots ! That the Indians call the 
linlus Sinly in t lace of Sindy is what we never knew before; it is very astonish iug tliat 
the curious and liiqu’sitive. Creeks did not tiud this out. Sind is invariably UNe<l by tlie^ 
ancients when speaking of the Indus and the adjacent region One is apt to ask, if 
Sint, and not Sind, be the true name, why was the Delta called Sindia ainl not Sinfia ? 
That, ill the mythologiciil history of India, different dynasties might assume ihe title 
of ^)esceiidants of the JSun and Moon, as claiining somewhat of a divine dcsc-nt—like 
the Persian princes, who c.Hlled themselves the deswiidcd of the gods—we do not doubt; 
but that ail the Hindoos believed themselves to be such, or called thcni^lvcs such, is 
an inference not deducible from the premises; and that all the nations of Central Asia 
assumed the title of Descendants of the Moon, is a monstrous ussuiiiption. Respect¬ 
ing the Hunni of Cosmas, why may they not have b«*cn a bi'unch ol the White Huns 
of Procopius, who in the 5th century conquered tho region ot the Oxus? On so dark 
a subject we ourselves affirm nothing: but the elder Des Guignes has conducted into 
North Western Iiidta the iiimni of Cosmas. 
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Arabian GeOffrapIier.t.'^ 'I'Ik! Arabian sveograpliers followod the syslom 
o f Pt olemV, botli in aatrononiv and •reoi^rapliy. They Iiave no donl)t made 
't|s acquainted, in some measure, witli tlie history an<l f;eo<Tra]>lty«of the 
regions east of the Tigris, and south of tin,' ./axartes, and have furnished us 
with some caravan-routesc tlirougli tliein, and fjom theiiee to t'ldna, Imt 
their astronomical obscrvatiois are not very nymerous, ami are by no means 
cntitl^nl to the praise of accuraev, nor deserve that conlidenee u ldeh has 
been placed in them by modern geogra]ibei's, as De Lisle, Strahletdicrg, 
D’Anville, and Kennel. Their geograpkical descriptions are chiefly eon- 
tlneil to the regions wJiere Mahommedanism was esiahlished and |)rofessed. 
The great Ahou Ahdallah-al-Manionn, the son of llaronn*-al-Kasehid, who 
makes, in, conjunction with liis viaier Giafar, s'.) g»eat a ligure in the Ara¬ 
bian jS’ights’ Entsrtainments, was the first who really patronised astronomy 
and geogra])hy, and sought to imbue his subjects with a taste for the sci¬ 
ence Uud learning of the ancients, ilc collected the volumes of Grecian 
science, by means of his ambassadors at Constantinople, and his agents in 
Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, iliid commanded them to be translated by 
skiltul v,iter])reters into the Arabic language. The works of Aristotle and 
Plato, of Euclid an<i Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates,*and (Jalen, were 
read and studied by tlie Arabians in these versions, ami astionomy was 
eagerly cultivated ; but unhappily, that sublime science became ttebased by 
its alliance with astrology, amongst their hanjls. Like all the other orieii- 
tal nations who had preceded them, the Arabs applied astronomy to divi¬ 
nation, and instead of improving the astronomy of Ptolemy, they never 
advanced one step towards the discovery of the solar system. Their astto- 
uomical tables, constructed at Bagdad, Samarcand, Maragha, and Sjiain, 
only corrected some minute errors in tliose of Ptolemy, without venturing 
to renounce the leading etTors of his system. But by the command of AL 
Mamoun, a celestial arc was twice measured,—one in the plain of Seiijar, 
another in that of Cufa, in order to ascertain a degree of the meridian. 
The mathematicians divided themselves into two parties, one of which went 
northward, and the other southward, till the former perceived the polar stai 
to be elevated one degree above its altitude in Senjar, and the latter foumi 
It as much depressed. Measuring the intermediate sjiace, they ascertained 
the degree to consist of 200,000 royal, or Hashemite cubits,—each con¬ 
sisting of 27 digits, the ancient cubit of Memphis—or (K! j Arabic miles, 
nearly equalling 69 English miles, thus making -the circumference of the 
earth about 24,840 English miles. After this encouragement given pub¬ 
licly by the kbalif to astronomical geogiaphy, it became fashionable amongst 
the Arabs, though at the same time the conduct of Al-Mamoun was con¬ 
demned by the stern votaries of the Mussnimaun faith, and the Moham¬ 
medan doctors. 

Mohammed Ebn Kelir al Fargani, who was contemporary with Al- 
Mamoun, published an astrononlical treatise entitled Al-fusonl-aHalnten, 
or ‘ the Thirty Chapters,’ wherein both astronomy and geography are il¬ 
lustrated. This treatise was published with a Latin version, by the cele¬ 
brated Golius, at Amsterdam, in 1669, and entitled ‘ Elements of Astro¬ 
nomy,’ accompanied with elaborate notes. Ahou Ishak published a trea¬ 
tise on geography, in the commencement of the 10th century. 

Massoudir\ Massoudi, another Arabian geographer, wrote, in the year 
947, a general history under the fantastical title of ‘ The Golden Mea¬ 
dow, and the Mine of Precious Stones,’ in which he gives an account of 
ihe most celebrated kingdoms in Europe, Asia, and Africa. He com- 
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nu'Mcps with comparing the earth to a bird, of which MeccS and Medina 
(oriri the head, Persia and India the right wing, tlie land of Gog tl|p Jiift 
wing, ai:!* Africa the tail. H« supposes th#existence of an eartli anteriot* 
to this, and situated elsewhere ; he believes also that the earth which we 
now inhabit has been sucaessiveljt covered witlf waters, which have [lass- 
ed off sometimes on the on*; aide, sometimA on the other. According 
to him, a great*commercial intercourse w^is carried qji between Hassora 
and Canfu (Canton), in China. lie' also describes a route to China by 
land, which seems to liave heed through Khorasan* Tobbot, and Iles- 
tau ; but we ara unable to identify,the last of these regions,* unless it 
bo the tract watered by the Hi, on the north frontier of Little Bucha- 
ria, or probably the province of Ilak, in Turkestaun, to the* north of 
the Jaxartes or Sihoon, watered by the river of Tonkat. * • 

lUm Ilawkal.'] The next ‘Arabian geographer is Ebii Hawkal, a 
traveller of the lOth century, whoso'oriental geography has ^ecn trans¬ 
lated by Sir William Ouseley. His work commences with a general 
description of the earth and its divisions, orl-ifther of those climates 
and regions comprised within the circle of Mohammedism. Th* sea of 
Rouin, or the Mediton'anean, and the remarkable places on its shores, 
and in its* vicinity, are described, as well as thSir distances from each 
other, by rates of eastern mensuration; that is, by merhileh, or stages, 
consisting, according to Edrisi, of 30 miles, and by parasangs, or far- 
sangs, of 30 stadia. These measures are, however, allowed to be 
of very uncertain extent, and to vary exceedingly in different eastern 
authors who have treated of geographical matters. Abyssinia, Nubia, 
and other parts of Africa, occupy the next division; and the commerce, 
natural productions, and manners of the inhabitants of each region, are 
slightly touched upon as he proceeds. Andalus, or Spain, early con- 
■ (uered by the Oinmiadtw, is next described, and contains some curious 
particulars. A separate division is appropriated to Egypt, that splendid 
ii'wel in the tiara of the kalifs. Cairo was not at this time built; Fos- 
tat is mentioned as the existiifg cajiital. The marble palaces, and the 
lofty watch-tower of Alexandria, are noticed ; but not th<> pillar called 
Pompey’s. Sham, or Syria, is treated of under the next ample divi¬ 
sion ; and of its proudest boasts, Damascus and Balbek, as they ap¬ 
peared SOO years ago, the reader may not be displeased with the sum¬ 
mary account annexed.^ * .lezireh, or Mesopotamia, next engages our 

* “ ilcmcslik ( . imasciis) .s a (rhief city, tlic liirhl liaiiil of tin ritics of Syria. It lias 
anuilc territories among the mountains, anil is well watered by streams which How 
around. The land about it pr(»duces tree.s, and is well (tultivated by husbaiidineii. 
J'his tract is calle<l (Thouteh. Jt extends about one merhileh by two. Theie is not in 
.all .Syria a more delightful place. Tliere is a bridge in the midst of the eity of Demesltk, 
by which a horseman mtiy pass over tlie water, which goes on lo the villages of CJliou- 
tch, and runs at ongst their inns, and liot-baths«and sliops. Here is one of the largest 
mosques in all tlie huui of the ^Mussulmans, part of whieh was built in ancient times 
by the Sabians. Then it fell into the possession of the Greeks, and bei’ame ji plma; ot 
religions worship to them. After that it fell into the hands of the Jews, and oi cer¬ 
tain princes who tulored idols ; and at that time they put to disith Yahiali, the son ol 
Zaejiariah, to whom be pcsiee! and fixed his head upon a pide, before the gate ol this 
temple, at the place whieh they call Bab Jeroud (probably Jews’-gate). It then passed 
into the hands of the Christiana, who performed in it, likewise, their religious cere¬ 
monies, eiutll, at length,' it came into the hands of the true believers (the Mussulmans), 
to whom it serves as a mosque. At the same spot where the head ot Yahia Ben /aeh;i- 
riah had beett fixed, the head of Hosein, the .son of Ali, to whom he peae.e ! was alsi» 
exposed. Wulid ben .\bd-al-Molk, in ids time, caused this building t<» be repaired, 
and beautified witli pavements of marble, and also pillars of variegated marble, the 
tops of which were* ornamented with gold, and studded svith precious stones, and 
all till! eieling he caused t'l he covered with gold; and it is said tiiat he expended tlie 
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attention,,an(f is il<‘sc'ribeil with equal minuteness of loi al eireunistanees ; 
bBt-on the vast empire of Iran, and its prof inees, the (jeograpber seems 
to have bestowed liis utmoill labour, and to liave exhausted Hll the 
stores of his erudition. \Ve are next transported to Sind, or the re- 
gions lying on, and near* the mouth ot, the Inrlus ; these* are mentioned 
as the extreme boundary of the Moliammwlan eouquests in this tlirce- 
tion. ' Armeina, an>J the distriets near the Caspian sea, ?ts also thtit sea 
itself, known to the Orientals by the name of the sea of Khosr, now, 
for many pages, solicit our attention, iiiterspersed with various pleasing 
accounts of the natural and civil hiatovy, and ths antiipiities of that re¬ 
mote country ; but they are too desultory and detached to be extrai-t- 
ed ; and'will be^ perused with better effect in tiric volume itself. Our 
final excursion is to the neighbouring region of Maweraluahr, or 'J’rans- 
oxiant. Persepolis stijl existed in the time of Elm IhnvUal, under 
the name df Islahir, and was, though ]>rodigiously declined, a mile in 
length; so that we need not ^wonder if Ptolemy placed it in his tables 
as a city of note. Nisisbis, in Mesopotamia, was still a grt-at city, 
enjoying perpetual verdure and salubrious waters. Siraf, on the Per¬ 
sian gulf, was then' a large and commercial city, inhabited by wealthy 
merchants, soon* of wliom, enriched by intercourse with Canton in 
China, expended no less than 30,000 dinars in the erectitm of theii 
houses. Above 500,000 families, nomadic' Curds, possessed the moun¬ 
tains and plains of Ears. In Ebn llawkal’s description of placets, the 
pride and invective of the Mohammedan bigot frequently break forth ; 
and, what is extremely unfortunate for the cause of Asiatic geography, 
ho slightly passes over, or wholly neglects, the description of many 
large provinces and kingdoms that lay beyond the verge of the Mos¬ 
lem conquests at ‘ the period when he wrote. Thus, although of Sind 
and its capital, Multan, we find rather an ample description—that re¬ 
gion of Asia having been conquered, according to Abulfeda, early in 
the 8th century, by Mahommed Casim, one of the generals of the 
kalif Valid—yet of Hind (Hindostan), wliich was not conquered by the 
sultans of Gazna till the beginning of the 11th century, we find scarcely 
any notice taken; in this, as in many other instances, the author ex¬ 
claiming, “ the inhabitants are kafers (infidels) and idolaters,—a minute 
description of those places would therefore be unnecessary and utqirofit- 
ablo.” As for the interior of Africa possessed by the negroes, Etiiiopians, 
and others, he declines describing it for the following curious reason—a rea¬ 
son which would restrict geography to very narrow limits indeed : “ As for 
these people, I make but slight mention of them, because, naturally loving 
wisdom, ingenuity, religion, justice, regular government, how could I no¬ 
tice such people as these, or exalt them by inserting an account of their 
countries!” « 

Al-Scherif-aUSachali.'] In the commencement of the 12th century, 
Al-Scherif-al-Sachali composed a treatise of ancient and modern geogra¬ 
phy, entitled Nozhal-al-Ahsar, ‘ the lie-erection of places.’ This work 
was dedicated to Roger, king of Sicily, who ordered a Latin version of it 
to be made, and who preferred it to all other works on the same subject. 

Scherif-al-Edrisi.~\ One of the most eminent of the Arabian^geogra- 

revenuFS of all Syria upon this work. Beyond the borders of Uemeshk i.s Baalbek, 
aitiiated on an eminence. Here are the gates of palaces, sculptured in marble; ami 
lofty columns, also of marble. In the whole region of Syria there is not a more stu- 
peixl .us or cunsideraMe edifice than this.” 
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pliers is iMlrisi, or Klilrisi, commonly known by the name (jf tlie Nubian 
;p!Oirra|)l!>T, an individual every circumstance of whose life is atsnbject of 
(•oiitrc^v(‘jsy to the learned. He wrote his ^frican geography in the yeSr« 
of the i!ejira550, coiTesponlling with the year 1099 a. ; soon after 
which he wrote a book on the pyi-amids flf Ef^pt. He has entitled the 
former work, “ The goiii^ about of a curious^ man to explore all the won¬ 
ders of the wojld and many a wonder he seems to have discovered. He 
represents the Turks as a race of m^en having great'heads, broad faces, 
large bushy hair, and flaming eyes. He talks of a nation of pigmies, only 
three spans high, and jf a great gate of iron 50 cubits high, with an iron 
Imlwarlv rising jflmost beyond the'reach of vision. He confouinls all the 
Tartar tribes under tbe^name of Turks, and makes Khakan the name of 
every chief city jiossessed by them. He tells us that jhe latxl of Yajuj 
and Maiuj is full of cities, and exceedingly populous; yet he says, iii an¬ 
other [ilace, that beyond the mountain Kokafin —which lie makes to suwound 
that ri'gion on the S.W. and S.—are found no dwellings, nof any living 
creature, by reason of the intense cold. “ Jn d^'ajving tlio general outlines 
of cosmograpliy, Edrisi describes the earth as globular, the regularity of 
that figure being interrujited only by the variety of mountains and valleys 
on its surface. He ailheres to the doctrine of thgse ancient schools which 
supposed'an uninhabited torrid zone; but as his knowledge extended to 
populous countries south of the tropic, he placed the commencement of 
this zone, with very little propriety, at the eijuinoctial line. ‘ Beyond this,’ 
he says, ‘ there are neither plants nor animals, all being uninhabitable on 
account of the heat.’ Again, the habitable world extends, according to 
him, only to the (i Ith degree of N. lat., beyond which all is frozen with 
ice and jierpetual winter. The circumference of the earth he estimates at 
11,000 leagues, and he refers also to a measurement made by Hermes, 
which found it to be 12,000. He divides the whole according to the esta¬ 
blished system into 360 degrees; observing, however, that in consequence 
of the impossibility of passing the equinoctial line, the known world con¬ 
sists only of one hemisphere ; pf this one-half is land, and the other sen, 
which last consists chiefly of the great ambient sea, surrounding the earth 
in a continued circuit like a zone, and in which the earth ‘ floats like an egg 
in a basin of water.’ The only portion of it concerning which any thing 
was known was the Atlantic ocean, called ‘ the Sea of Darkness.’ That 
part which rolled ;■ mg .the north-eastern extremity of Asia was named 
‘ the Sea of Pitchy Darkiiess,’ the gloom of the climate here increasing 
the obscurity which the Arabians thought to be connected with the ocean. 
Besides the great sea or ocean, Edrisi reckons seven smaller ones, viz. the 
Red sea or Arabian gulf, the Green sea or Persian gulf, the sea of Damas¬ 
cus or the Mediteri-anean, the sea of the Venetians or the Adriatic, the 
sea of Pontus or the Black sea, and the sea of Georgian or Dailem, by 
which he mea't the Caspian.” But luAwithstanding of the many errors 
which pervade his geography of the African continent, it must bo admitted 
that he has communicated more knowledge of its interior than all who had 
preceded him. He places the source of the Nile—as Ptolemy had done 
before him—in the Mountains of the Moon, in 16" S. lat., or more than 
20" south of its real sources, and carries them through thi-ee lakes succes¬ 
sively,’to the equator. From the last of these ho derives the Niger, or 
Nile of the Negroes, which runs N.W., and the Egyptian Nile running 
N.E. He describes the Caspian as an inland sea, under the name of the 
Sea of Khozar, qnd mentions the lake of Aral, under the appellation of 
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the Sea of Jfjioirarasm. lie descrihes the ocean as ojteu and imvitfidilc 
round, byithe north, from Ctiina to Norway ajid Great Britain. 

, Nasro(ldin-a1~Too!ii.'\ Nasroddin-al-Toosi, a native of Toostii* Khu¬ 
rasan, a little to the north of tvieschid, flourished in the year 1260, in the 
reign of Hulacu the Tartar, whb was his great patron. This personage was 
a celebrated mathematician and astronomer. iVe travelled through many 
provinces of Asia for geographical informatioti; and his knpwledge of such 
couniries as he did Aiot visit in person, he derived from the most approved 
Arabian geographers. From his own astronomical observations, and the 
information of otheiSs, he constnicted astronomical i tables, from which one 
of latitudes and longitudes was extt’acfed and published by Greaves, in 
1652. in these, the longitude is computed from the Fortunate islands. 
But his longitudes are generally erroneous, and in many instances his lati¬ 
tudes. Ilis geographicid table is arranged-in five columns. The first con¬ 
tains -the names of kingdoms and provinces; the second, those of cities 
and towns of note; the third and fourth contain the latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes ; and the fifth co^^ains the climates. The longitudes and latitudes 
of 218 cities—all of which, except 18, are Asiatic.—are ascertained. Un- 
<ler the patronage of Hulacu, a royal observatory was erected at IMaragha, 
in Aderbijan, on the eastern side of the lake of Oormeeah, and Nasroddin, 
having been appointed chief-astronomer, carried on a series of astronomical 
observations at that place for two year's. 

Ahiiljeda.^ The most enrinent of all the Arabian geogi'aphers is the 
celebrated Abulfeda Ismail, prince of Hama in Syria, who died in 1.315 
A. D. His great geograjrhical work is entitled Taktrim-al-Bidadin, or 
‘the Description of Countries.’ Me informs us that he composed this trea¬ 
tise to supply the deficiencos ami correct the errors of his predecessors, 
who had described only the countries of the Mahommedans, as if other 
regions were not worth describing, because belonging to jn'inces attd people 
who do not profess the religion of Mohammed. “ For instance,’" conti¬ 
nues he, “ the accounts of China, received from travellers and navigators, 
are either (hd'cctive or false. Those of India doubtful, confused, or fabn 
lous. Almost all the kingdoms from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlan¬ 
tic ocean are almost unknown, and respecting interior Africa, as NegrolamI, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Tocrur, Zayla, &c., I have been able to collect notbing 
of importance, 'riie same is the case with the north of Asia and Europe.” 
After having prefaced his work with this general and just c(!nsurc on ])re- 
ceding oriental geographers, he remarks, that, “ notwithstanding this defi¬ 
ciency of information, it is better that one know a part than be ignorant of 
all, and not abandon the study of a thing entirely, because one does not 
know it perfectly.” In his introduction to the work, he enters on the sub¬ 
ject of mathematical geography, and then describes the world in general, 
and its most celebrated mountains, rivers, and seas. He has given an ac¬ 
count of 623 countries, besides those marked in his tables, in the order of 
climates, as laid down by Ptolemy. In his tables of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, he computes the former from Ceuta on the African coast, opposite 
Gibraltar, at the foot of Mount Abyla, one of the Pillars of Hercules, in 
preference to the Fortunate islands, the firat meri<lian of the Greeks, Ba¬ 
tins, and the greater part of the Arabian geographers. In adopting the 
system of climates, Abulfeda used a mode different from that in U8e%raong 
Greek, Arabian, and Persian geographers, who divided the latitude of the 
known globe into 7 climates. In addition to this division, he added 28 
artificial climates, denoting thereby the countries which he^lescribed. Abul- 
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fc<la is to be viewed chiefly in the light of an industrious cflmpiler, who 
collected what he has given from the best authorities to which Ife h^d ao 
cess. €pftalcing of the Nile, tje says that “tt springs from those deserts 
which are south of the equator ; wherefor^; it is diflicult for us to investi¬ 
gate its sources, of which, ^s of the whole riverf we are indebted to the 
Greeks for all our knowledge,”—a very candid confession of oriental ig¬ 
norance. He correctly describes Africa as^ everywhere surrounded by the 
ocean, except at the isthmus of Suez-; hut, like Ptolemy, he curtails it of 
at least 10“ of its longitude westward. Of Siberia he,knew nothing; and 
his knowledge of^ Cliiii* is not so £ull as might have been expected, consi¬ 
dering the intercourse which the Arabians held with that extensive com¬ 
mercial region. Of Klmwarasm and Mawalnahar, Abulfeda has given a 
full and circumstantial description, as also of Arabia. His geography of 
those extensive and interesting ri*gion8 has been translated by Greaves, and 
inserted by Hudson in the 4th vol. of'his Minor Geographers., His’geo¬ 
graphical tables of Syria were translated into Latin by Koehler and Reiske, 
and pnhlishod in 1766, with notes and illu^ft'atiaiis, along with his Intro¬ 
duction. His description of Egypt was translated into Latin, with notes, 
&c. by the late ctslebrated Michaelis of Gottingen, in k776, and large ex¬ 
cerpts fronj his gi-ogi-aphy have been made by th» learned Schultens the 
elder, and appended to his life of Saladin, translated from the Arabic, in 
oi<!(!r to illustrate the marches and conquests of that sultan so celebrated 
in the wars of the Crusade. The geography of Abulfeda was also trans¬ 
lated into the Turkish language, by Sipahi Znde, and dedicated to Sultan 
Morad. 

Ih:: liatiila.'] Among oriental travels, those of the Sheikn Ihn llatuta 
hold a foremost rank, and embrace all the countries which may he consi- 
d<M-ed as peculiarly belonging to Arabian geography. He left his native 
city Tangiers for the purpose of performing the pilgrimage, in th<! 7.5ih 
year of the Hegira (a. d. 1324-5). After travelling some time through 
the cities of the Delta, he at length arrived at Cairo, whence he proceeded 
through Egypt to the borders o6 Nubia. “ The Nile,” he says, “ which 
runs througli this country, excels, by much ail other rivers in the swijet- 
iKiss of its taste, the length of its course, and the extent of the benefits it 
coiifi-rs. It is one of the five great rivers of the world, which are the Nile 
itself, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Sihun, and the Jaihun, or Gihon. 
Live other rivers also may be compared with these, namely, the river of 
Sindia (the Indus), which's called the Penj-ab, or five waters ; the river 
of India, whicl is called the Gung (or Ganges), to which the Indians per¬ 
form their pilgrimages, and into which they throw the ashes of their dead 
when burnt: they say it descends from Paradise; also the river Juii (or 
.Tumna), the river Athil (Volga), in the deserts of Kipjack, and the river 
Saro in Tartary, upon the bank of which is the city of Khan Balikh (Shang- 
too), and whic.i flows from that place to ®1 Kaiisa, and thence to the city 
of Zaitun in China. The course of the Nile, moreover, is from south to 
north, contrary to that of all other rivers.”—Returning down the Nile, ho 
proceeded to Tiberias, and thence to Mount Libanus, which he describes 
as the most fruitful mountain in the world, abounding in springs of water 
and leafy shades, and. covered with the cells of hermits. Passing through 
Arabia, tur traveller crossed to Hormuz or Ormuz, a city on the sea-shore, 
•where he saw the strangest sight he had ever beheld, namely, “ the head 
of a fish that might bo compared to a hill, with eyes like two doors, so 
that people could go in at one eye and out at the otherLeaving Or- 
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muz, Ibn OaRita pa'^scd tlin)iiu;li tlii' I’fi^ian province dI l ars, tn naliiciii, 
and sbortfy after set out on a second pili;i ionise to Mecca, wlience lieanain 
proceeded to Cairo, and tlienc#' to Aiiiitoliii., “ I went, lie s!iyi% "kto ilio 
city of Brusa, rvliicb is a I'aiffi; place, and t;overned by IKIitiyar Oildlii 
Urkhan Beg, son of Otlntian Juk. Tbis is oi^; of tbo greatest, ritdiesf, 
and most extensive in rule, sind comtnanding,tlie greatest army of all the 
Turkoman kings : Ijis practice is to be constantly visiting lijs fortresses and 
districts, and to be intpiiring into tlteir circumstances. It is said tliat lie 
never remains a moptii in any one place#” We next find Batuta visiting 
tho Tatar camp of Mohammed Uzbek ^Khan. \Aiiile there, he procured 
a guide to the city of Bulgar, at a (listance of ten days’’ journey. “ In 
BnJgar,”'he says, “I was told of the land of darkaess, and certitinly had a 
great! desiie to g« to it from that place. Tlie distance was a journey of 
forty days. I was iliverted, therefore, frem the unilertaking, both on ac¬ 
count of itf great dangt'r and the little gooti to be derived from it. I was 
told that there u as no travelling thither except ujion little slcdg-cs, which 
are drawn by large do{^$ and that during the whole of the journey the 
roads are covered with ice, upon which neither the feet of man nor the 
hoofs of beasts cariitake any hold. ’hese dogs, howevdr, have nails by 
which their feet take firwi hohl on the No one enters these parts ex¬ 

cept powerful merchants, each of wh iin has, perhaps, a hundred such 
sledges as these, which hey load with provjsions, ilrinks, and wood ; for 
neither trees, stones, nor ho .sen, are met with there. The guide in this 
country is the dog, who has gone the journey several times, the jirice of 
which will amount to about a thousand dinars. The sledge is harnessed 
to his neck, and with him three other dogs are joined, he, however, being 
the leader. The others then follow him with the sledge, and when ho 
stops they stop. The master never strikes or reprimands this dog; and 
when he proceeds to take his meals tlie rlogs are fed first; for if this were 
not done they would become enraged, and perhaps run away, and leave 
their master to perish. When the travellers have completed their forty 
days or stages through this desert, they arrive at the land of darkness, and 
each man leaving what he has brought with him, goes back to his appoint¬ 
ed station. On the morrow they return to look for their goods, and find, 
insterd of them, sable, ermine, and the fur of the sinjah. If, then, tlie 
merchant likes what he finds, he takes it away; if not, he leaves it, and 
more is added to it. Upon some occasions, liqwever, tliese jieople will 
take back their own goods, and leave those of the merchants. In this way 
is their buying and selling carried on ; for the merchants know not whe¬ 
ther it is with mankind or demons that they have to do, not a soul being 
seen dm-ing the transaction. It is one of the properties of these fui-s that 
no vermin ever enters them.” He returned from this tour to the camp of 
the sultan, whom he accompanied to Astrachan, situated on tho Athil, or 
Volga, one of the greatest rivera of the world. Here the sultan always 
resided daring the very cold weather ; and when, the Volga and adjoining 
rivers were frozen over, the Tatars spread some thousand bundles of hay 
upon the ice, and on this they travelled. Batata was fortunate enough to 
be permitted to accompany one of tlie wives of the Tatar khan, who was 
a daughter of the emperor of Constantinople, on a visit to her father. 

“ On the fourth day after our arrival,” he says, “ I was introduced to 
I lie sultan Takfur, son of George king of Constantinople. His father 
Cieorge was still living, but had retireil from the world, become a monk, 
i lid given up tlie kingdom to bis son. When I arrived at the fifth 
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pate of tlie palace, which was guarded by soldiers, I wa# searched, lest 
I should cany any weapon with me ; which is submitted by, evary 
citizen alB well as stranger, .who wishes lo be introduced to the kii%T 
The same is observed hy the emperors, of * India. I was introduced, 
therefore, and did homage. The emperor was sitting upon his throne, 
with his queen and daughter, our mistreat); her brothers were seated 
beneath the throne. I was kindly rec^ved, and ^ked as to my cir¬ 
cumstances and arrival; also about' Jerusalem, the temple of the resur¬ 
rection, the cradle of Jesus, Bethlehem, and the qity of Abraham (or 
Hebron), then pf Damascus, Egypj, Irak, and the country of«Iloom; to 
all of which I gave suitable replies. A Jew was our interpreter. The 
king was much surprised at my tale ^relating to the extent ef his tra¬ 
vels perhaps], and said to his sons, ‘ Let this man bfe treated Imnonr- 
ably, and give him a letter oT safe conduct.’ He then put a dress of 
honour on me, and ordered a saddled horse to'be given me, witli one 
of his own umbrellas, which with them is a mark of protection. I then 
requested that he would appoint some on(;to ritte Vith me through the dif¬ 
ferent quarters pf the city, that I might see them. He made the •appoint¬ 
ment accordingly, and I rode about with the ofliccr fo» some days, witness¬ 
ing the wpnders of the place. Its largest churches that of Sancta Sophia: 
I saw its outsi)le only. Its interior I could not see, because just within 
the door there was a cross which every one who entered was obliged to 
tvorship. It is said that this church is one of the foundations of Asaf, the 
son of Barachias, and nephew of .Solomon. The churches, monasteries, 
and other places of worship within the city, are innumcralde.” Afuw a 
st..y of one month and six days in Constantiuo]>le, Ibn Batuta returned 
to Astrachan, and thence proceeded to Chorasm, which he describes as 
tlie most populous city in the possession of the Turks. lie then wan- 
dere<l tbrougli Khorasan, and the mountains of Kuhistan, to Barwan, “ in 
the road to which is a high mountain covered with snow, called Hindoo 
Cush, that is, the Hindoo slayer, because most of the slaves brought thi¬ 
ther from India die from the'intenseness of the cold.” Candahar and 
Cabul were both in a ruined state when vi 'ited by our traveller. Delhi ho 
describes as the greatest city of Islainism in the Eiist. Having got into 
the good graces of the emperor, he was appointed to various offices about 
the court, and at last sent on an embassy to China. Having arrived at 
Calicut, a great port frequented by wealthy merchants from all parts, 15a- 
yita waited three motiths for the season to set sail fer China. He gives 
an accurate di, cription of the great Chinese ships called junks :—“ The 
sails of these vessels arc made of cane reeds, woven together like a mat; 
which, when they put into port, they leave standing in the wind. In some 
of these vessels there will be a thousand men, six hundred of them sailors, 
and the remainder soldiers. Each of the larger vessels is followed l>y 
three others of inferior sizes. These vessels are no where built except 
in the farthest ports of China. They are rowed with large oars, which 
may be compared to great masts, over some of which five-and-twenty men 
will be stationed, who work standing. The commander of each vessel is a 
great emir. In the large ships, too, they sow garden herbs and ginger, 
which they cultivate in cisterns ranged along the side. In these also are 
houses *constructed of wood, in which the higher officers reside with their 
* wives : every vessel is, therefore, like an independent city. Of such ships 
as these Chinese individuals will sometimes have large numbers, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, th» Chinese arc the richest people in the world.” iho time 
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of the voyage at length arrived. I’liere were Id large Jtiidvs in the 
ami onf of^these was apitointed lor the reei'ptmn ol the emllil^sage. (> 
hitperial presents were alreiidy oadiarked ; aipl Batata, who preltfnsl the 
aceoniuiodatloii of one of the sin.dler vessels, had sent tdl his property on 
board, remaining himself oti sliore to attend pratjitrs in tin' nioscpie. I he 
fleet was to set sail on the inorrow ; Imt daring the ni:;iit a violent hur- 
ricanewarae on, the sea rose tiiid destroyed most ot the greiK vessels in the 
harbour, among others, the jnnk containing the treasure: tint crew and 
imperial ollicers all p/^rished, and the wealth was lost. I he shi|> in which 
Batata had embarked his ell'ects had snciYi'eded in gOtting oil' to sea. No- 
thing remained to him now but his [nostration carpet and ten ilinars which 
were giveiv him by some holy men. » 

After this inisfbrtune our traveller was afraid to return to the court (jf 
Delhi ; he sought, therefore, and obtaineif the protection of the king of 
Hinaur, with whom he remained for h little time, anti then jtroceeded to 
the Maidive islands. “ These islands,” he says, “ are about two tliousand 
in number, and constitute one 6^ the wonders of the world.” He describes 
the peo|ile as extremely neat, but weak and delicate in their persons. The 
principal islands were governed by a woman ; a retnark made also by the 
Arabian travellers of the 9th century. Their chief trade consisted in a 
sort of thread made of the fibres of the cocoa-i\ut: the nut is macerated 
in water, and afterwards beaten with a mallet till it grows quite soft; the 
fibre is then spun out and twisted into ropes. This thread is used to sew 
together the ships of Yemen and of India. 

We next find this restless Mussulman in Ceylon ; and shortly afterwaisls 
in Sumatra, where the king fitted him out for a voyage to China; of 
which the following abstract is given in ‘ the History of Maritime and 
Inland Discovery “ After navigating for seven-and-thirty days these tran¬ 
quil waters, which resemble, in some measure, that portion of the Atlantic, 
called ‘ the Lady’s Bay,’ onr traveller arrived at a country, named from its 
king Tawalisi, and of whose situation it is impossible to form any probable 
conjecture. The king, he says, was suffitiently powerful to oppose the 
emperor of China. The people were idolaters, handsome in appearaiu'o, 
and resembling Turks; they were of a copper colour, posse.ssing great 
strength and bravery. The women rode on iiorscback, excelled in throw¬ 
ing the javelin, and fought like men in battle. One of the chief towns, 
Kailuka, the port at which the ship put in, was goveriunl by the king’.s 
daughter. She sent for our traveller, welcomed him politely in Turkish, 
and calling for itdc and paper, wrote tlie histnillah in his pre.sence. Leav¬ 
ing this country, Batuta arrived in 7 days at the first of the Chinese pro¬ 
vinces. He describes in terms of high admiration the industry, wealth, 
cultivation, and good order of China. He also observes that the dealings 
of the Chinese ore carried on with paper. They do not buy or sell, he 
says, either with the dirhem or the dinar; but should any one get these 
cuius into his possession he would melt them down immediately. As to 
tlie paper, every piece of it is in extent al)out the measure of the palm of 
the band, and is marked with the king’s stamp. When these papers hap¬ 
pen to be torn or worn out with use, they are carried to a house which is 
just like the mint with us, and new ones are given in place of them by the 
king. This is done withont interest, the profit arising from tlieir circula¬ 
tion accruing to the king. The people of China were in his estimation tho 
most skilful artificers on the face of the earth. In painting none came near 
them. Ill proof of this he relates a pleasant anecdote:. “ I one day en» 
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tered into one of their cities for a moment; some time after Itliad occa¬ 
sion a!;ain to visit it, and wfiat should I see upon its walls, and upftn 
pci-s stucK up in its streets, lAit pictures of njyself and my companions I 
This is constantly done with all who pass throu^i their towns. And should 
a stranger do any thing to*tnake a flight necessary, they would send out his 
picture to all the provinces, and he would be in conseipience detected.” 

'I'he first city he came to in China wasf El Zaitun.' 4'he port appeared 
to him to bo the finest in tlie world. He saw in it about 100 of tlie larg¬ 
est sized junks; the small vessels were innumcralih^ The Mahometan 
merchants here tvere numerous ind* wealthy ; and when any stranger of 
their own persuasion happened to arrive, they treated him with^such un¬ 
sparing liberality, that they very soon made him as weal(Jiy as themselves. 
From Zaitun, Ibn Batuta made ^ voyage of 27 days to Sin Kilan, one of 
the largest cities in China. Here also he found a.mosque and Mahometan 
judge ; and indeed he aflirms, that in every great town of China there 
were Mahometan merchants, with a judge and ^sjjeikh El Islam to settle 
their disputes. He learned that beyond El Zaitun there was no town of 
any consequences ‘ Between it and the obstruction of Gog and*Magog 
there is, as I was told, a distance of sixty days : ^the ‘people who inhabit 
that ])lace*eat all the men they can overcome, and hence it is that no one 
go(!s to those parts.’ By this obstraction of Gog and Magog, it has been 
supposed that we are to undet'stand the great wall; but as Batuta takes 
care to inform us that lie had neither seen it himself, nor received an ac¬ 
count of it from any one who had, it seems likely that he doubted the 
truth of this part of his information. In Fanjanfur he met an acquaint¬ 
ance of his youth, a native of Ceuta. This man liad also held an office in 
the palace of Delhi, but coming to Cliina lie had amassed great wealth. 
Ibn Batuta remarks, that he met the brother of the same person a short 
time after in Soudan, and exclaims, ‘ What a distance betvveim these two 
brothers 1’ But in Ibn Batuta’s days the Mahometan merchants appear to 
have frequently extended their negotiations from China to the Atlantic. 

“ A river navigation of ten days brought our traveller next to El Khansa 
(Kinsai of M. Polo, the moder.i Hangchoo,) which he describes as the largest 
city on the, face of the earth. As every house is surrounded liy a garden, the 
length of the city extends a journey of three days. The city of El Khansa 
was divided into six cities, eaidi of these being surrounded by a wall. In the 
first were the guards, twelve thousand in number. In the second city, which 
was the most beautiful, resided the .lews, Christians, am! Turks, who adored 
the sun : the Cnristians mentioned here were probably some Nestorians, who 
penetrated into China cither through I’ersia or from the Christians of St 
Thomas, in Malabar. 'I'lie third division was chiefly occupied by the 
officers of government. The fourth appears to have been the quarter of 
the wealthy. The fifth and largest citjf was inhabited by the common 
Chinese people. Among the curious manufactures which Batuta saw in 
this place he mentions particularly the dishes composed of reeds, glued 
together and painted over with brilliant and permanent colours. 'I’he popu¬ 
lation of the sixth city was composed of sailors, fishermen, ship caulk¬ 
ers, and carpenters. 

“ Stwne troubles at this time broke out among the members of the 
reigning family, which leil to a civil war and the death of the khan. The 
deceased monarch was buried with great pomp, after the Tatar custom. A 
large excavation was dug in the earth, in which a beautiful couch was 
spread, and the kfian with his arms and rich ajiparel were laid upon it. All 
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tlu! trolil ynil silver vessels of lii.s house, four female slaves, and six of lu's 
«f|ivuufite INIanielukea, were Imried with him. d he earth was then hefiped 
upon them to the heiithl of.aTari;t“ hill. siniPon this hill tour horses wine 
impaled. In eonsetpietii i’of thft disturhaiices, Halntii ha-.tiMied to i|uit the 
country.” In the S/i/iro river of this traveller •tve elearly recoffiiise the 
Shara Sluran of Southern Moni;olia; and hy Ahiui Jiiiliiili, or ‘ City of the 
Khan,’ not I’ekin, l».it Shaiijjlotr, huilt oti the hatiks of ilitit river hy Kn- 
blay Khiin, and tlie riirtariaii ciipital of the Monsrttl dynasty, which reiifii- 
ed in China when fhn liatnta visited it. Such accuracy in the nanl•^ of 
the river and in that of the city, giviu” its ]\Ion; 4 oliau name, is houourahle 
to his veracity and (jives contidetice to his ntirrativi!. /•,'/ Kiiuxii is tin- 
Kinsai ot Marco^l’olo, and the moderti Han^-choo, in the province of 
'rokien; and the fort of Znihin is the saige with the Zaitun of M. Polo, 
the iBodern Amoy in ’l\tl\ien, a famejl commercial city which onci“ partici- 
])ated in thf; foreign Chinese trade along with Canton. His description 
of El Kansa is very sinjilar to.that given hy M. Polo of Kinsai, tin* ca|)i- 
tal of the Song dynasty, ()efore*it was taken hy the Mongols, and both 
accounfs deserve to he compared as reflecting mutual liglvt atul establish¬ 
ing the veracity of* both. A branch of the river 'rsien-tang-keang on 
which Kinsai or Ilang-choo stands, passes hy Zaitun. In it» immense 
extent he agrees with M. Polo, making it a city of 3 days’ journey in 
length, whilst the latter makes it 100 miles in circuit. Hatuta makes it 
the largest city on the earth, which vindicates .M. Polo from the charge of 
exaggeration in stating its extent, which his annotator Marsdeu has con¬ 
tracted to a third of the dimensions assigned hy .M. I’olo, hy substituting 
ti for miles, as thinking he intended, hy miles, Chinese //. But the testi¬ 
mony of Batuta sets the matter at rest, as a city of 3 days’ journey in 
length must he much more than 100 li, or half a degree in circumfereinau 
At this very day Ilang-choo, though not now the tthode of a monarch and 
the residence of a court, and therefore hut the shadow of what once it 
was, is still deemed the most populous city in China. Another point of 
coincidence with M. Polo is the fact of the existence of paper-money in 
China, stated by Batuta, and that commercial dealings were not then, as 
now, conducted in bullion, hut in paper-currency, which was first made 
h_v Kuhlay Khan, at the time when Al. Polo was at his court. But this 
paper-money was abolished on the expulsion of the Moiurols from China, 
shortly after the titni of Baioe a’s visit. The Sin-hi/an of Batuta is the 
city of Suchew, in the i "oviuce of Che-Kiang, which r(*ally is, as he sayr, 
still one of the largest cities of China. It does not appear, however, that 
Batuta visited the interior of (diina, hut that his travels were confined to 
the coast and the cities of Amay, Hang-choo, and Suchew, else he could 
not have said that beyond Zaitiiu there was no city of any consequence, 
and that the Sar river was one <jf the greatest in the world. As the river 
of Khan-balegh or Shang-too, bore the same name with the great northern 
river of China, it is probable he confounded the former with the latter, 
and another proof of his ignorance is, making the river of Shang-too run 
to El Kansa, or Hang-choo, whereas it falls into the gulf of Lyacetpng. 
His knowledge therefore of interior China was all hearsay; but so far as 
his personal information went, it completely harmonizes with that- of M. 
Polo. Fanjanfer is the Faufer of M. Polo, a district of Sumatra. His 
Khoruzm is the ancient city of Carizme, or Old Oorgoonjg, now in ruins, 
and the famed capital of the Khowarasmian sultans. Barman is the mo¬ 
dern Perwauu at the southern foot of the Hindookhoosh, on the road from 
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Aiuloraub to Cabnl and Candahar. His explanation of tlKMianie llirulmi- 
l/ioosh, though absurd, ha.'T some truth in it, as the Hindoos *of die Iwt 
plae<is’ ofc the banks of the ladus cannot sthnd the intense cold and snolt’s 
of tlie Hindookhoosh. , 

Keturning to Syria, ai)jl liaving made the pWgriinage of Mecca for the 
third time in the year 749 *(a. d. 1318), h* returned to Tangier the fol¬ 
lowing year; but his wanton passion for Iravelling a\yoke again, anti Imr- 
ried him off in quest of new adventures. Having wandered through the 
south of Spain, he crossed to Morocco, and thence ^lirccted liis steps to 
Nigritia. Crossing tl|! Great Dtwer^, he came to Abu Latin, tire first ilis- 
trict of Soudiin. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants. Their clothing 
was brought from Egyftt. The women appeared to our traveller'extremely 
beautiful. “ No one here,” he observes, “ is named after liis fatlrttr but 
after liis maternal uncle. The sister’s son always succeeds to the property 
in preference to the son ; a custom which I witnessed no where else, ex¬ 
cept among the infidel Flindoos of Malabar.” 

Proceeding from Abu Latin to Mali, b#*fouiftlfthe roads shaded by trees 
of so great a sijfe that a caravan might shelter itself under one of them : 
as he passed by one of those trees, he saw a weaver nvorking at his loom 
in the hoUow of the trunk. Happening while at Mali to meet the king 
one day at a feast, he rose up and said, “ I have travelled the world over, 
and have seen its kings ; and now I have been four months in thy territo¬ 
ries, but no present, or even provision, from thee has yet reached me : now 
what shall I say of thee, when inteiTogated on this subject hereafter?” In 
consequence of this remonstrance, the sultan appointed him a house with 
suitable provisions. 

Travelling along the Niger, which he calls the Nile, Batuta saw on the 
banks of a great gulf or lake a great number of hi|)popotami. He was 
here informed, that in some parts of Soudan the infidels eat men; but that 
they eat none but blacks, the flesh of white men being unwholesome, be¬ 
cause not properly matured. After a few days he arrived at Tombuctoo. 
'The site and existence of this'city, so long tiie ojiprobrium of African 
geography, are now clearly settled, and Batuta is the first traveller in 
whose journal it is recognised. His Ahott Lathi is Latham, a <listrict of 
his 3Iali, which in its turn is the Melli of Leo, and the Lamlim of 
Edrisi. The sultaun of Mali (Melli) was the sovereign of Tombuctoo, 
called Tambactoo by hir,', where a black magistrate his governor or re¬ 
presentative resided. IT.-ni Melle he came 8. to the Niger, called by 
him the Neeit v, “ great river.” On this river was the town of Karsanfoo, 
from whence, says he, it flows to Kabara (the modern Kabra, the port of 
Tombuctoo). Hence to Zaga or Sagha, and from this place the Neel 
(Niger) descends to Tombuctoo. The major part of the inhabitants were 
merchants from Latham, a district of Mali (Melli). The lord of Mali 
was Mansee ISoHman, and it is curious tlfat the name of the prince who 
founded Tombuctoo in 1215 was Mansee Soliman, according to Leo Af- 
ricanus. In the Latin translation and larger edition of Batuta’s travels 
by professor Rosegarteii, it is stated that Tombuctoo was situated 4 miles 
from the Neel (Niger), which Batuta on leaving Tombuctoo crossed in a 
canoe made of the trunk of one tree, to Kawkaw (the modern Kuku). It 
is curious to remark the coincidence of the Kabara of Batuta with the 
Kabra of Park, Jackson, and Laing, and Clapperton, and that in his jour¬ 
nal it is made 4 miles from Tombuctoo, whilst Laing and Caille make it 
5 miles,—a difference easily reconcileable when we consider that both Laing 
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iiiid Caillt’ use I'ri'iicli aiid I’niili-li wlillc ’’.iiHita ii-irs Aridiu- 

^mil(‘a,,\vtd1‘h are I(ui^:i*r. 'I'lio h'liirknir ct' Ba/nia, tlu' Kuku cil lla- Ara- 
lilaii {!;oogi'a|>lit'rs, is now ipcoi.. list'd iu tlio n^odcin Au/zivi, iii ur wcsl- 
(•rn extrouiity of tlio ’IVIritl Luke in Dornon. lie lanie then to liar- 
dama, and afterwards to Nakda, a liaiidsoine toirn Imill with stone of 
a red colour, llicli co]>i)er-i.iines were in itst innnediate vicinity. From 
this place he returned to Fez, where he took up his residevice in the year 
754' (a. d. 1353), 2S years after he had first set out upon his travels. 

Ulugh Beg.'\ T)ie last who closes the succession of oriental ti:eo!;ra- 
phers, is tile famous Ulugh Beg, grandson of Timni^Beg, and who reigned 
at Samarcand from 1447 to 1450. I'his prince was passionately fond of 
the mathematical sciences ; and during the life of his father Shah-Itokh, 
applied himself fo the study of astronomy. For the purpose of assisting 
his studies he founded an academy, huilt 'Sin ohservatory, and constructed 
astronomical instruments of extraordinary magnitude, particularly a quiid- 
rant and gnomon. He sent for the most celebrated astronomers from the 
neighbouring countries Lo did fiifu in his observations on the longitinh-s and 
latituden of the planets, and it wa-: under his name and auspici's that the 
famous tables called Aij Ulugh Jieg, or ‘ the Astronomical Journal of Ulugh 
Beg,’ were jiublished in 1437, by A1 Kushji, who had in reality the great¬ 
est share of the work. In these tal les, the lougit utles and latitudes of 
several places were collected, and the arrangement is the same as that of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi. Tiie ’ •hole work entitled Murifai-cil-Tuicarhih con¬ 
sists of four parts : chronology, geography, longitudes and latitudes, and 
the celestial motions. '.'lie longitudes are calculated from the meridian of 
the Fortunate islands ; but not a few of them neither corresjiond in his 
tables, nor in those of Nasroddin, with this meridian, nor with that of 
Ceuta in Abulfeda. 

It was the great misfortune of the Arabs, that during the most enlight¬ 
ened period of their domination—which lasted upwards of 500 years— 
they were ignorant of the remote parts of the earth,—of the form, mag¬ 
nitude, and contents of every kingdom in Europe and Africa, their own 
dominions excepted. Ulugh Beg, who corrected the observations of others, 
places Rome 4“ 23' west of Constantinople, whereas the latter is 16“ 28' 
east of the former. He also places Rome 55” 27' east of the Canaries, 
whereas it is only 30” 7' east of that meridian. Athens is placed by him 
.50” east of Constantinople, though it be really 5." 2' W’est of that city; and 
the mouth of the Indus 102" east of the Canaries, or 15" too much. Cash¬ 
mere is placed in nearly the same longitude as the above, though it b'e 
about !)” east of that position. Excepting the countries immediately un¬ 
der Mohammedan sway, the oriental geographers knew little, and they were 
too proud and bigoted to learn more; in mathematical geography, they 
made no improvements beyond those to be found in Ptolemy ; and their 
geographical tables, constructed' at successive periods, from A1 Fargani 
down to Ulugh Beg, by no means deserve that confidence which has been 
placed in them by modern geographers, being almost wholly founded on 
the basis of itineraries, and only of use in some cases where better mate¬ 
rials cannot be had. Still, however, the Arabians, during the middle ages. 
Were vastly superior to the Christians of the Greek empire, and of Europe, 
in the sciences of medicine, chemistry, botany, mathematics, algebra, astro¬ 
nomy, and geography. For ages subsequent to the destruction of the 
Roman empire, Europe was involved in worse than Cimmerian darkness; 
and it is a humiliating circumstance, that to the Saracens or Moors of 
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Spain tlie Clnisliaiis ware coiiipellcd to be iiuleljted for wlnft little of sci¬ 
ence was tliim possessed. ■ il'he history of that industrious, in^itnioos, ele- 
j'ant, *n(J gallant people, has been grossljt falsified by Christian writewi,* 
who have traduced them as rude and barbarous, while they far surpassed 
th(!tn in the elegant and useful arts. To say Wie truth, ihe Christians of 
Npain conquered, persecu^etj, and barbaroui^y expelled a race of j)eo|)lo 
far more indusuious and accomplished than themselves ; and with all the 
advantages to be derived from the improvements of modern times, the 
Spaniards have never equalled the people whom they expatriated. 

Discoveries of^ the Morihmen^^ Considerable geographical iqformation 
respecting Scytllia ana Salniiatia resulted from the Scandinavian expedi¬ 
tions of the 10th and ISth centuries. Till the year 1157, Finland was 
the resort of savage pirates, known by the names of Fins and Vigrials, 
tvilh whom the Swedes waged a fierce warfare. These intrepid seamen 
t»f the north, harassed by their piracies the shores -of Armoric^ and’bado 
tlefiance to the power of Rome itself. King Alfred translated into the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue the geography of AriSsius,, a Spanish monk of the 
9th century, and added to the translation tin- narratives of two coytemi)o- 
rary travellers it’ the north of Europe. One of thes^ was Other a Nor¬ 
wegian nobleman, who sought a refuge at the court of Alfred from the 
civil wars and disturbances of his native country : he was esteemed in his 
own country a man of great wealth, and possessed six hundred tame deer, 
besides six decoy deer, and twenty head of cattle. He also received an 
annual tribute from the Fins, which was paid in valiiabbs furs, feathers, 
whahd>one, and ship cables made of the skins of seals. Thus it appears 
th't tiie manners of the North were nearly the same a thousand years ago 
as tlu'y are at present. Other dwelt in Halgohtud (the most northern 
part of Norway), on the shores of the Western Sea. 'I'he country to the 
north of his habitation was waste and uninhabited, with the ex< e])tion of 
a few spots to which the Fins resorted in the sumnn r season to hunt or 
fish. Being desirous to know how far that uninhabited country extended 
towards tin? north, he sailed nojtlnvards along the coast, keej)ing the open 
sea alwa 5 ’s on the larhoaid or left hand of iiis course. Three <lays’ sail 
brought him as far to the north as the whale-fishers were used to go : he 
continued his voyage, however, for three days longer, and then found that 
the coast, instead of running to the north as hitherto, turned towards the 
east. Following this coajit for four days, he found it again bending to thii 
south : and sailing due south for five days, he came to the country of the 
fiiarmiims or Perinians, who appeared to him to speak the same language 
as the Fins. Thus it appears that Other sailed round the north of Europi; 
into the White Sea, on tlie eastern side of which was the country of tlu! 
I’ermians, at present possessed by the Samoj'eds. Curiosity w.as not the 
only motive of his voyage: he had also in view the pursuit of tin; walrus 
or /iocAC-ro/m.s, as king Alfred cori-ectly ta'anslates it, which were extreime 
Iv valuable not only on account of their tusks, which made fine ivory, but 
also for their strong and pliant skins. In the White Sea he found these 
animals so numerous, that his party succeerled in killing threescore in 
tlu^e days. Other was also acquainted with the navigation of the Baltic. 
11<! mentions Schon-eg or Scania, and Dccinga-eg or Blekingia, with the 
countries of the Angles, Saxons, and yends. Cwentund, or the country 
of the Cwens, was situated between the White Sea anil the gulf of Botb- 
Jiia. The resemblance of that national ilesignation to the Scanditiaviuu 
word quean, which signifies a woman, led niaoy writers ot the midille ages 
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to believe that tltere was a country of Amazons iii the north. 'I'lius iicno- 
rance andfthe resemblance of names peopled ilic north with AmazonK, 
*with Saracens, and Turks. \^ulf8ten, the otlmr Norman whoso jravels 
are related by king Alfred, visited more particularly Uie eastern wiorcs of 
the Baltic. To the east qf Webuodland, or the country of the Vends, and 
Willatid or Prussia, was the j-iver fVisla or Visfala, and ail beyond that 
was tilled by the general name of Estum or Eslland. Icelandic sagas 
mention, besides, Pbidhia-land dr Poland, and Gardarike, or the empire 
of the city, the proud title once borne by. Novogorod. The Don is named 
by the ojdest Icelandic writers Vaiiaquisi, which probably signifies the 
rioer of tlie Steppes or Desert. Iii‘ Eslland, or 'modein Russia, then; 
were, according to Wulfsteu, a great number of to.wns, in each of which 
there,was a king.* The country abopnded in honey, and had plenty of 
fish. The kings and nobility drank mares,’ milk, while the slaves and poor 
peoj)Io used only mead;-for they brewetl no ale, but had mead in profu¬ 
sion. Among the singular customs of the Estlandcrs, observed by the 
Norman, was that of disfrjbutmg the efi’ects of those who died, not to the 
relation's of the deceased, but arliong tin; best riders at his funeral. Alter 
the body was placed upon the pile, all the j)roperty of the deceased was 
divided into heaps, five,^ix, or more in number, according to its value: 
these heaps were placed at equal intervals from each other, and regularly 
increased in size, so that the largest and most valuable was at tin; greatest 
distance from the town. Then all who had‘ fleet horses were invited to 
attend and strive for the prizes. The heaps were won by the swiftest in 


In 964 the Northmen took possession of the Shetland Islands, and ex¬ 
terminated the original inhabitants; and in 893 they made the conquest of 
the Hebrides. We have in another part of the work noticed the disco¬ 
very of Iceland and the Terie Islands by the same people. 

Theophylactus Siraocatta, who wrote about A.D. 610, relates that the 
ebagan or khan of the Turks in Upper Asia, about the year 697, subjected 
the Avari. “ A part of the latter,” he adds, “ took refuge amongst the 
Taugas, a celebrated colony of the Turks, distant 16,000 stadil from In¬ 
dia, the inhabitants of which are very brave and very numerous, and sur¬ 
pass all the people of the world.” Another part of these Avari having 
lost their liberty, contented themselves with a humble lot, and betook 
themselves to the peoi»le of Mukrit, who are neighbours of those of Tau¬ 
gas. Proceeding further in Ins narrative he says that, “ the Chagan of 
the Turks after having happily terminated the civil war which ha<l broko'i 
out in his territories, concluded an alliance with the people of Tau¬ 
gas.” The prince of this country, he informs us, was named Taissan, 
(TaiVav) which signifies ‘ Son of (Jod.’ “ This kingdom,” he adds, “ is 
now troubled with internal disorders, because the succession of its princes 
is hereditary. Idols are adoretf, there ; but the laws are just, and the 
people temperate. According to an ancient custom, which has obtained 
the force of law, men are prohibited from wearing ornaments of gold, al¬ 
though there is much gold and silver amongst them, being brought thither 
by the great trade which they conduct. Tangas is divided by a consider¬ 
able river, which formerly separated two numerous nations, one weaving 
black dresses, the other red. In our days, under the reign of the emperor 
Maurice, those of the black tlresses crossed the river to attack those of the 
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red, and, having vstnquished them, possessed themselves of ttieir temtory. 
The barbarians say that thdr city of Tangas was built by Alexander, after 
he had #vercome the logdi^ns and Bactwans, and destroyed 120,000' 
persons by fire. The wives of the king, d^ckbd with gold and precious 
stones, ascend gilt chariot|, each drawn by a mare richly adorned wi'h a 
golden bridle and jewels. Uhe prince has 'JOO concubines. The wives 
of the nobles use suspended can-iages si^v«i-ed over.^ ■ They also relate 
that Alexander caused another city to be built but a few miles tlistant 
(from Tangas); the barbarians "called Choubdan. ^fter the death oi 
the king, his wives shqre thpir he^dsj and constantly wear monraing ; ac¬ 
cording to their laws, Uiey ought never to quit his tomb. Choubdan is 
parted by two large streams, bordered by cypresses. It is said that these 
northern Indians have white complexions. A considerabW.' number ol*silk¬ 
worms are found amongst them,*which afford a vast ([uaiitity of silk of 
different colours. These barbarians afe extremely skilful in rearing them 
and making profit of their produce.” Here we have 4 nations, the Turks, 
the Avars, the Mukrits, and the Tangas, jiTl in«(fentral Asia anti on its 
border. In what parts of that region these nations existed, is a qaestion 
not easily answered, from the scanty sources of inuu'ination which we 
possess, relative to the early history and geognijthy of that region, and the 
fortunes of its inhabitants. But we shall endeavour to reply to it, as far as 
imperfect knowlttdge of these jlark and distant limes has reaehed us. In 
the middle of the (ith century, a revolution in Central Asia—long fertile in 
such—for the first time revealed to the Christian world the dreaded and 
equally hated name of the Turks, who, under Bertisma their famed leader, 
revoliid against the Geoiigen, who in their turn had aided the Chinese to 
expel the Hiyongnoo, and by a decisive victory almost extirpated that 
people, and erected a new empire in Central Asia. Th<‘y then dwelt to 
the W. of the Altai, the great dividing ridge which separates eastern from 
western Mongolia, or Soongari, and to the N.W. of i’oorfaun in Chinese 
Toorkistaun. Extending their conquests westwards over Chinese Toor- 
kistaun—which from that event took the ejnthet of Toorkistaun—they pass¬ 
ed the Beloor, or Western Imaus, and subdued the Epthalites, or While 
Huns of Procopius, who ruled in Khotlan, over the region of the Golden 
river the Oxus. To the N.E. they passed the Altai, and attacked and 
almost exterminated the nomade tribe of the Ogorites, Varchonites, or 
Avars, on the batiks of the Til or Toula, a tributary of the Orcbon itself, 
an affluent of the Setinga, and denominated Til or Toitbi, either from its 
tlark colour an.’great depth, or from the immense sombre forests which 
shade its course. Probably the epithets Varcoiiites and Ogorites are cor¬ 
ruptions of the term Orchonites, as they dwelt on the banks of the Or- 
chon and Toula. About 20,000 families of them fled towards the N.W. 
and pursued their career of flight to the Volgti, and thence to the foot of 
the Caucasus, whence they sent anibassaiRirs to Constantinople to imjilore 
the protection of the famed Justinian. 'I'lie Miirkils, mentioned by this 
Byzantine writer, are the Merkits, a nomade tribe of northern Mongolia, 
the Mekrits of M. Polo, who then dwelt towards the Baikal Lake, far to 
the*N. of Karakorom. This is the first time that the Merkites or Mukrits 
arc mentioned in history, and that by a Byzantine writer, near 7 centuries 
before M. Polo. Part of them also took refuge amongst the Tanps, w ho 
• must be understood equally with the Mukrites, to have been an imhqien- 
dent people, otherwise they could have given them no protection. It the 
Mukrits lay to tlir^Ogorites, and these to the N.E. of the Altai, where 
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aiul who weroMif* Taiiirns df Siinotalla. I5y thi‘ siiddcn (‘lociion i I tlndr 
iiaw oippirft, the Turks became iieinlil)i>uis to.tlie C.'Idiiese on the S.W. 
kiftl S., on the side of eastern Uucharia and i\loiif;oiia, and the 'I'^iiigiix of 
Simocatta correspond to the-t'hinese. for the toriiier imiiies of Seres and 
Seriea had by tliis lime iroae into desuetude. Hut why were the Chinesi- 
called T’aiiitas, and tlieir I'ounny Tan^asta, by Jsiu^catia Z and if the 1 an^as 

were a celebrated colony of Turks, how comes it that tln.'^ ( hinese weir; 
so denominated, as tfiey are not Turks s 1 he lancas, properly so called, 
dwelt to the \V. of tin- lake of Lop in eastern Hueliaria ; (hey corresponded 
to the Taaliaschas of Ldrisi, and were •toverned Iw a Kbakaii or Khan, 
and their capital was on tlie irreat river of Varknud.rtr tlie'ralimou, which 
ran E. tollu' lake of Lop, called the sea of Sin Jiy Edrisi. China was 
then (Kvided into S kingdoms, those of the N. and the S. and had been 
so for more than 800 years, and the dv^iasty which tided in nortliein 
China was denominated that of Wey, wldlst that of the S. was called 
Chin. The princes of the former seem to have been of the Tartar race, 
and were succeeded by »n«>thef dynasty called Siiy. Durinir this divided 
state of»China, the Tangas, or'lurks, obtained great power in thi‘ north¬ 
ern China uixler the, Wey dynasty, and the succet'ding ftynasty of .Sny 
was of 'rurkish origin, o» of the Tangas nation, and was originally confin¬ 
ed to a small principality called Sny by the Chinese. The capftal of the 
Suy dynasty in northern China, as well as that of the Wey dynasty, was 
Se-gan-foo in Shensi, and corresponds to the Chouhdan of Simocatta, who 
received his information from the 'Lurks, many of whom under the emper¬ 
ors Justin, 'Liherius, and Maurice, visited Constantinople, and the name 
given to Se-gan-foo by the Turks, the Nestorians, and the people of wes¬ 
tern Asia, was Khumdan, or Choutndan. 'Lhe Wey Shwuy runs to the 
northwards of this city, and divides itself there into two branches, which 
reuiiitf! after running round it, and these two arms are the two larsfo 
streams which, •.\ccording to Simocatta, parted Chouhdan, Chomndan, or 
Se-gan-foo, the eajiital of the Suys or 'Langas, The prim^e of the Tangas 
or Northern China passed the Keeaung, or ficeat Central river of China, to 
attark the emperor of China residing at Nanking, or the Southern Court, 
entered N'ankii.r in triumph, and overtunuxi the empire of .SouthiMii 
China, and uiiltei' both into one empire, in the year .589 A.D., precisely 
in the reign of the en. evor Maurice, as Simocatta relates it, and the 
Keeaung exactly corresponds to the narrative of the By/antine Idstonaii, 
as being the boundary between two numerous nations: the peojde to the 
south being dressed in red, (yellow) as silk is the prevalent dress in soutlV- 
ern China. It is for the above conquest of Southern China by the 'Lan- 
gas, or Suy dynasty, that Simocatta has applied the name of 'Langasta to 
China, and of Tangas to the Chinese, calling them after the name of tho 
Tangas, or Suys, the comiuering dynasty. The title of 'Laissaii, or Son 
of God, given the prince of the 'Langas, is another tleeisive proof that by 
I'angasta China is intended, for it is just the usual Chinese epithet, 'Lein- 
tsu, son of Tein, or Heaven, given to their emperors, and hence the epi¬ 
thets of the celestial presence and the celestial court, given to the court 
of Peking. The rest of the description of Simocatta corresponds so'“ex¬ 
actly to the Chinese, as the cultivation of silk-worms, the manufactures of 
silk, their great commerce, the worship of idols, or the religious system of 
I ’o, or Booddha, the splendour of the court, tlie number of the emperor’s 
eunruhiiies, and the colour of the 'Langas, as white compared to the Hin¬ 
doos, ili.at it cannot he misunderstood by any who are at all acquainted 
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with the liistory of China, its geography, and other things paculiar to that 
region and people. It is remarkable also, that at this period,the great 
range ^l^the Altaian mountains first became known to Europe und^r tlji* 
loorkish appellation of Ek-Ulk, or ‘the White or Snowy mountains,’ and 
tliat the camp of Disabut Kliagan of the 'I'oorks was at tlie western foot 
of this range, not far fron^the sources of the Irtish. Thus we have the 
Turks at the foot of the Altaian mountains,^{he Varchonites on tlie lianks 
of the Til or 'loula, called Kara Meeran, 1)r the blade nver, by the Turks 
and Mongols, the Murkits or A'lerkits, to the N. of these, and towards 
the lake of Baikal, the Tangas originally to the W. ol* the Lop lake, who 
under the Suy dynast^ ruhfd in the* Northern China. The conquest of 
Southern China by theje I'angas, or Suy sovereigns, and the iinion of 
boll) the Northern and Southern China under one sceptre as its conse- 
(pii’iice,—the Chinese title of Taiosan, or Tein-tsu, ‘ Son of heaven,’ (God 
in Siniocatta) given to the sovereign, and the eKistence of the Altaian 
range under the name of Ek-tak, which the Byzantines not untierstanding 
denominated the Golden instead of the White n|,oyntain, although Altoun 
Tak, or ‘ the Golden mountain,’ is in reaHty its more usual name. All 
these jtarticulars? Ix'sides the otliers above mentioned, were a greal addi¬ 
tion to the geographical knowledge tlnni possessed, as it extended such 
knowledge to China and Central Asia, countries unknown before. It 
will be asked, how came the Byzantine writers, and especially Siinocatta, 
to the knowledge of such nations, and countries, and revolutions, in Cen¬ 
tral Asia and China ? The answer is ready: first, the embassy of the fu¬ 
gitive Avars to Constantinople, and the successive embassies of the Tur¬ 
kish Khagan to Constantinople, developed this new geographico-political 
information. Two successive embassies were sent by the llyzantiues to 
the camp of the Turkish Khagan, all the way to the western foot of the 
Altai; but it is our great misfortune that no account of the geography of 
the route beyond the Caspian sea, whether in going or returning, is left 
us by the Byzantine writers. We have only an account of the reception 
of the Byzantine ambassadors by the Khagan left us. But it is clear that 
all this additional information would be obtained at the court of a prince 
who was then in alliance with the Taissan, or prince of Tangasta or 
China. The statement therefore of Siniocatta given above, affords evi¬ 
dence of its accuracy, and of die veracity of the Chinese annals.’ 

31iixioiiaries, The discoveries of the Arabians and Scandinavians 

added little to the actual C;nowiedge of Europeans in those d; ys. In fact, 
iKit only the gt graphical, but even the topographical ignorance of the 
learned in the middle ages was extreme. The abbot of Clugny in Bur¬ 
gundy, conceived Paris to be separated by a vast interval from his domains; 
and Otho the bishop of Baniberg had never heard of the Baltic sea, until 
he set out on a mission to evangelize the Pagans on the coasts of Stettin 
and Colberg ! • 

Something of the same feeling, wliich roused the nations of Europe to 
vie with each other, in the toils and sufferings of the crusades, appears to 
have given birth to the literature of travels, in its more appropriate shape. 
The superstition which had, for a long time, attached such high estimation 
and reverence to the relics, which wore said to have come from the Holy 
I.and, and which were borne in solemn procession through all the great 
^cities and large towns of Europe, as objects entitled to a species of ado¬ 
ration ; this same superstition would, of course, regard Palestine itself as 
7 tSee tile Jonrnnl of I’aris, for Api'ii 
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an object of the most intense interest, ami would create an ardent desire 
to gain aili the knowledge respecting it wliicli could be had. It was to 
'gratify tliis curiosity, that soioe of tlii? pilurims to the Holy Lqnd, who 
belonged to the company that made the llrst crusade, undertook to tie- 
scribe tile events which occuired during their journey, and tho obj«‘cts 
which they found in Palestintp lluperti, a inqnlc of Bergen, who marched 
with the arn^y of .Godfrey of« Bouillon, was the first, wg believe, who 
composed such a naVration. EOery successive crusade gave occasion to 
new ones of a similar nature. Not longjifter the art of printing came to 
he in gene,>'al use, hooks of this kind h.'id become so iiuiuerouH, and were 
in so great demand, that a kind of Corp)tx of them was'puhlistied by Sigmund 
I'eyerabend, in one considerable volume, piiuttd vn the year l.'iH.'b As 
this edition was seon sold off, and as it did not comprise all the works of 
the same nature which might have been included, Nicolaus Noth, of Frank¬ 
fort oU the Mayiie, republished it with additions, in two folio volumes, in 
the year IfiOD. This collection embraced 21 itineraries, beginning with 
that of liuperti meiitioiiud«abot e, and ending with that of .John 8chwallnrt 
(Zuallart), a native of the Netherlands. A number of these itineraries 
Mere composed in Latin, French, and various other languSges of Europe; 
which were all translated (some of them very jioorly) into the German, 
and printed by Noth in this language. To the whole collection thus made, 
was given the name of Rdxsbuch (lex hciligex Ldmlex, that is, ‘ Itinerary 
of the Holy Land.’ Similar to this work, in manner and spirit, is another 
collection, entitled J’oi/agex J'ailx principalement en Axic, elniix lex X/I., 
XIII., XIF., (i XV. xiedex, par liaijamiii de Tudele, Jean du I'Utn 
Carpin, etc.; par Pierre Bergeron, Haag, 17:5.5: 2 tom. I'olio. 

Adamiian, abbot of Iona, wrote a de.sci iption of .Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, from the oral narrative of Saint Arculf. Willibald, the first bishop 
of Eicbstadt, has left us a detailed account of his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Laud in 730. ‘ 

I Th<* following? curious journal of a tour to Jerusalem, performed by Tngnlpbus, 
abbot of Croyland, in the lltb century, is preservi'il l>y Hackluyt in his 2d volume, siinl 
is thus quaintly rendered him into Kii^lish from the original Lulin.—** 1, In^nl- 
pliUH, an humble Jiiervaiit ot reverend Guthlac, and of his inoiiiistcry of Croiland, borne 
in Kngland, and of Knji^lish parents, at the beautiful <-.itii! of London, was in iny ytmtb, 
for the attaining of good letters, placed first at Westminster, and afterwards sent to the 
uiiivcrsitie <»f Oxford.—And as 1 grew in age, disilayning my parents meaiie estate, 
and forsaking miiH! owiie native soyle, I attected the <roiirts of kings and princes, and 
was desirous to be clad in silke, and to weave brave and ipstly attire. And loe, at the 
same time William oar sovereigne king now, bat then erle of Normandie, with a great 
troup of followers and attendants, (tame unto Londtm to oonferre with kiii'r 

Kdward the Confessour, his kinsman. Into whose. c.(jmpany intruding myselfe, amt 
protfering my service for the performance of any speedy or weightie affayres, in short 
time, after 1 had done many things with good su(‘c<‘sse, 1 wh.s knowen and most eii> 
tirely beloved hj^ the victorious eric himselfe, and with him J sayled into Normandie.— 
When as theretore, being carried with a youthfule heat and lustie humour, 1 began to 
be wearie even of this place, wlierein 1 was advanced so high above my parentage, and 
with an inconstant miiide, and atfectioii too ambitious, most vehemently aspireil at all 
occasions to climbe higher : there went u repurt throughout all Nornaandie, that divers 
archbishops of the empire, and setuilar princes were desirous for their soules health, 
and for devotion sake, to goe on pilgrimage to Jerusalem.—Where we were received by 
the most reverend, aged, and holy patriai'ke Sophronius, with great melodii* <»f cymbals 
and with tor<;h light, and were accompanied unto the most divine church of our Saviour 
his sejmicbn*, with a solemrie proces.sion as well of Syrians as of liatine8.*~llowb.4dt, 
the theevish Arabians lurking uport every way, would not suifer us to travell iarre 
from the city, by reason of their huge and furioiis multiiiide.s. Wherefore ahoiit the 
spring there arrived at the port of Joppa a ilect of ships from Genoii. In whkh il(*et, 
when the Christian merchants had exchanged all their waves at the coast townes, and 
Imd likewise, visited the holy places, wee all of us embarked, commitling our selves to 
tbuseas: and being tossed with many sttu’ines and teiiipcs'K, at length wee arrived at 
brundusium: and so with a prosperous Journey travelling tboruw Apulia toward.^ 
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Adam of llremon, who lived two centuries later than Anscaire, drew 
from his work, and follow^! his example, in giviitff a detailed «des(ripti«n 
of tilt lyngdonis of the North. He treats* of Jutland, and names 
islands in the Baltic which had csc.ape<l the notice of his predecessors. He 
is also the first to describe tho interior of Sweden, as well as Russia. All 
these writers deal largeljf ip the marvellousy and, indeed, it has been well 
remarked, geography in their hands was litife more tlian a /lescription of 
the woiulers of tho world. Gerald Bany, better known under the name 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, is one of those whose writings and history furnish 
an apt illust.ation of tliis remark. Gerald was born in 1146, and had 
studied with honour ST the univer.srty of Paris. Returning to England, 
1172, he was put in p 4 pssnssion of several benefices, and having accom¬ 
panied prince John on a mission to Ireland, he employed his talents for 
observation in writing a history* of that country, and of Wales, which he 
afterwards publicly read at Oxford, on three days successivel)^ first*to the 
poor, secondly to the doctors and men of literature, and on the third <lay 
to the scholars, soldiers, &c. He expatiated on«tlte exquisite delight which 
these exhibitions afibrd to every class of his auditors, and descrilitis them 
as presenting “ ti most glorious spectacle, which revived the ancient days 
of the jioets. ’ His writings are by" no means destitute of information, 
but abouifd in the most puerile and ridiculous stories. “ At Chester he 
observed that the countess Constance kept a herd of milk-kine, made 
cheeses of their milk, and presenteil three of them to his comrade the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury.” Ho aiUls, “ that he remarked an animal between 
an ox and a stag; a woman born without arms, who could sew with her 
toes ."s well as others could with fingers; and that ho lieard of a litter of 
whelps begotten by a monkey.” 

Maps do not appear to have been very uncommon even in 
the darkest ages. St Gal, who lived in tho 7th century, is said to have 
])ossessed a map of curious workmanship. Charlemagne had three tablets 
of silver on which were severally represente<I, the earth, and the cities of 
Rome and Constantinople. BuJ the most curious geographical monument 
of the middle ages, is a map preserved in the library of Turin, attached to 
a manuscript commentary on the Apocalypse, which was written in the 
year 787. “ It represents the earth as a ))lanc, bounded by a circular 

line, and divided into three unequal parts. To the south, Africa is sepa¬ 
rated by tho ocean from ^ land called tho fuurllt division of the world, 
where the antipodes dwell, and which the excessive heai of tho torrid zone 
Ifts hitherto pr vented from being visited. At the four sides of the world 
are represented the figures of the four winds, each astride upon a pair of 
bellows, which he labours, and at the same time has a conch shell applied 
to his mouth, from which he blows hurricanes, as may be conjectured from 
his distended cheeks. At the top of the map (which is tho cast) are 
Adam and Evt, the serpent, and the trtSj of forbidrlen fruit. At their 
right hand is Asia, with two high mountains, and the words Mount Cau¬ 
casus and Armenia, From these mountains descends the river Eusis, 
(Fhasis?) and falls into a sea which unites with the ocean, and separates 
• 

wp tliorf* visited tile habitations of the holy apostles Peter and Paul.—from 
thence the arelihishops hikI other princes of'the empire travelli»i/f totvards the rijfht band 
for Aleniaiii, au<l we <leclining towards the. left hand for 1‘ranee, tieparted usiiuder, tak« 
our leaves wUh unspeakable thankes and couvti'sies. And ho at len»t!i, ot thirty 
hursenieii whieh went out of Normandie tat, lusty, and fiTdi<[Uo, we. returiieil thither 
8kar.se twenty p<K>re pilgriins of ns, boin^' all footmen, and consumed with leAUuesse 
to the bare bones.'' « 
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Europe from Xsia. Tims the autlior returned, in this part of his map, to 
^the p;«ogrSphy of the primitive (ireeks. In •the middle of the nisip is 
iflount Carmel, Mount Sinai, tfudea, and sogie other names beltDi>,"iii); to 
the Holy Land. Near a river, ndiirh seems intended to represent tin; 
Euphrates, are the words tibicitsia, 'J/iiuxci /t'.ri comp/i dc Sera, In India 
are the islands Crha and Alfnire, the f.% //•'« and Argiirca, or p:o/d ami 
.«7eer islands'of the gncients.'"Jlie Nile is als(» rejn eseiitifd, and a note 
appended to intimate that it flows from dixiant mounlaiiix, and over xiuidx 
ofgold. Thus the /dtscurity which involves tin* origin of the N’ih* has 
been in all ages a subject of observatityi ain^ soij|ce of^ fable. 'I'o tlie 
north of this map is the island Tile. In ine, beyond Africa, to the soulb, 
are written these words,—“ Besides these three ptwts ot the woibl, there 
is beyond the ocdhn a fourth, which the extreme heat of the sun prohihits 
our b,eing acquainted with, and on the con'nnes of which is the country of 
the fabuloiiie antipodes.” 'riiis map 'may have been useful to illustrate a 
work of the same age, and of considerable merit, written by some (iolh, 
whoso name is unknown, hut who is commonly styled the geographer of 
Baveniia. It is surprising what a number of geographers this writer cit(*s, 
whose names, but for him, would have shared the fate oT their writings, 
and remained totally unknown. He refers to Castorius and Lollianus, 
Homan geographers; Hylas and Sardonins, Greeks; Aphrodisianus and 
Arsatins, Persians, who had W'ritten in Greek a Picture of the World ; 
Cyachoris and Blantasis, Egyptians, who had travelled to the south of 
their native country ; Probus and Melitianus, Africans ; Aithanariil, Mar- 
comir, and Edelwald, Goths." 

A Spanish map, composed in 1346, presents cape Bovador as a jroiiit 
already known, and which had been doubled by navigators. Tin; island 
of Madeira appears on a map made in 1384, under the name of Isola ile 
Segname, or ‘ Isle of Wood.’ The Azores appear to have been obscurely 
known before the year 1380. 

lienjamin (rf' Tudelaf^ The rabbi, Benjaurin of Tudela, in Navarre, 
wrote in 1100 a description of whatever rppearerl to hint most curious in 
the south of Europe, in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, in India, Atlhiopia, 
and in Egypt. He seems to have written from scanty and hearsay male- 
riais, and chiefly with the view of forming a statistical view of tluj .lews of 
that period. He names China, and speaks at some length of Bassora. 
His itiirerary was composed in Hebrew, and pri-ited in that language, first 
at Constantinople, in 1643 ; next at Ferrara, in 1.6.60 ; and lastly at Breis- 
gau, in 1,683. A Latin translation of it was made by Arias Montanris, 
and published at Antwerp in 1675. Another Latin translation of it, with 
the corr(!8ponding columns of the original Hebrew, was published at Ley¬ 
den, ii\ small octavo, in the year 1633, by Constantine L’Empereur, pro- 
f(!Ssor of Hebrew at the University in that city. 

lipzantine Commerce.] We*" have already seen that the progress of 
geographical knowledge in every country has followed in the steps of 
commerce, and been commensurate with its commercial enterprize, it may 
be proper, therefore, here to give a brief sketch of the rise and progress 
of the commerce of the west, from Hullman's History of Byzantine toni- 
incrce. 

The Avars, Bulgarians, and Hungarians, became successively'masters 
of the trade between Constantinople and the countries situate to tin* north- 
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west of it. .Tile Arars, the first who engaged in the western coramcrce, 
occupied tlie provinces situata on the Danube, between the Gerpian ainl 
Byzatitkiiieinpires ; their intercourse was c«rried on between Cousfanti.** 
nople on one side, raid Lorch in Lower Austria on the otlicr ; the latter not 
far from the Danube and tlie town of Ens, tlien llie see of an a/clibisliop. 
It thus hecaiiie tiie staple wliQi'e tiie mercliaiKbse of tlie Greeks and Ger¬ 
mans were inteiichmiged. Tlie Avars and glides, theii; neighbours, who 
iiad also some share in this traffic, carried iTotli Greek *and Oriental ooiii- 
inodities thitlir-r, w hieli had come .from Constantinople to be sent to the 
Low Countri es and ihejnortli. Coiiiiiierco at once enlfghtens atu^ adds to 
the prosperity of a people; but it iio*t uufreiiueiitly dazzles nations, and 
inspires a taste for luxury that proves fatal to them : the history of the 
Avars furnishes an example of this, for they became so civilized, as t^ be 
considered the most accomplished of all the barbarous nations ; but this 
soon degenerated into effeminacy, and ‘they were accordingly subdued by 
the Bulgarians. When Krem or Krum, the chief of the victorious foe, 
demanded of liis prisoners what was the causb of dlte decadence of so great 
a nation? they replied that it proceeded from that degeneracy which al¬ 
ways arose out of the spirit of commerce. The Bulgarians, however, 
seem to haye f'ollo ved their example, for they cawied on the very same 
trade, and seemed to have acqnireif such riches tliat they excited the jea¬ 
lousy of the Greek merchants.. Two of these residing at Constantinople, 
called Stourak and Cosmos, conceived the idea of depriving them of the 
commerce of I’annonia, by taking a circuit round by Thcssalonica, and 
they succeeded by means of a eunuch a|)pertaining to Zantzas, the father 
of the emperor Leo, who procured for tliem the offices of collectors of the 
customs along the road to I’annonia, and their vexatious and interested 
conduct soon produced a war that jiroved fatal to the Greeks. 

In It) 19 the Bulgarians lost their liberty, and with it their spirit of ^n- 
terprize, on which the Hungarians carried on the intermediate commerce 
between Constantinople and Germany until the middle of the Lith cen¬ 
tury. During this period, they established factories in the capital of the 
Greek empire, and lia<l a superb church built for them there ; th<! coins ot 
Byzantium were current ii\ their own country, and they proliteil greatly 
by this intercourse. Semi in, or Zengme, w:is one of the principal cnlrvpols, 
or staple towns, in consetiueiice of which it Ihmrished greatly. No whole¬ 
sale trade existed betwe. n»ltaly and (iermany until towards the end of 
the Crusades. Constantinople exported a variety of merchandise, wliich 
passcrl through Bucharia, Syria, I'igypt, and thence to India, and at the 
same time imported many commodities from Hungary, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. The Italian mercliauts, particularly the Lombards, also 
carried the merchandise of the Levant to the fairs of France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. During the 7th century the celebrated fair of 
St Denis was visited by the Loinhard nfcrchants ; but these were mere 
retailers, consisting of Jewellers and sellers of spices, wlio at tlie same time 
either exercised the trade of, or accompanied the moiiey-cJiangers, and 
somewhat resembled tlie travelling i\Jilaiiese, ol the present days. 

'Ccnice indeed carried on an advantageous intercourse with the rest ot 
Italy, hut it was not until the end of the l.ith century, that Auxbourg and 
Nuremrmrg had any comiectiou with Italy, notwillistaiiding the assertions 
•of Buscli; at the commencement of iho lUh century it liegao to hriiig its 
spiceries from Italy ; it was the same with the A'ltliourgniis, who 'h'l " '*■ 
obtain Icitve initil JB2i) to cany on tiie Iraiisit trade by the lyrol. Ifi.; 
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spice trade across the Alps was not established until the Venetians carried 
;on a direjtt trafhe with Egypt. .1 

■ * Part o!' the merchandise which Venice sent thither, consisted of the iiro- 
ductiuns «l' Russia. No seoner were the Venetians interdicted from the 
Black sea\ in consequence of tlie counter-revolution, effected by their ri¬ 
vals the Genoese at Constai^inople, than Vienda proBted by this circum¬ 
stance to e^end tihe direct tKxde which she as well as Ratisbon kept up 
with Russia, and thus carry on' an intermediate commerce with Venice. 
So much for the trade by land, and as to the maritime trade which has 
been supposed to have existed between Italy and Kplginm, it is only ne¬ 
cessary here to observe that before the l4th century, there exists no ex¬ 
ample of the Italian navigators passing the streights of Gibraltar. 

VVJiat applies to the Germans is equally applicable to the Belgians, for 
it was only during the crusades that the fleets of the Italian republics be- 
camd sufficiently powerful to strike ten-or into tlie Arabian corsairs. 'I'he 
examples of the Germans entering the Mediterranean, before the epoch 
alludi^d to, were not on* the part of the merchantmen, but coraairs, and 
ships of war and transports. I'he navigators of the Low Countries, who 
at the commencemqnt of the first crusade repaired to Tarsus, were piiates 
and adventurers. According to historians the Bremais, or people of 
Bremen, not only participated in the first crusade, but sailed to Palestine; 
and during the third, we find them and the Lubeckois at anchor before 
and during the siege of Acre. These were not merchants, however, but 
military men and vassals of count Adolphus of Holstein; and as to the 
reports of Benjamin de Tudela concerning German and other traders being 
at Alexandria in 1175, they are accounted as doubtful and even as untrue. 
The first instance of a merchantman being equipped in Italy for the pur¬ 
pose of trading to the Low Countries, may be dated from the first quarter 
of the 14th century, when the Venetians, and soon after their rivals the 
Genoese, began to carry on a contraband trade with Egypt. The earliest 
instance of spices and silks arriving in the port of Antwerp on board of 
Venetian ships, according to an author of high reputation, dates from 1318. 
Next year a merchantman was equijiped at Getuia for Flanders, and the 
Florentines at the same time expedited wool for the manufactories of 
Brabant. 

It was not until after the 12tli and 13th centuries that the spirit of 
commerce awoke and acquired vigour in Germany. Nature had assigned 
to the inhabitants of lower Germany, Belgium and Scandinavia for the 
sphere of their commerce, while those of the upper, although placed in a 
worse situation, sooner acquired wealth and civilization on account of their 
direct communication with Constantinople, then the principal market for 
the merchandise of India. Ratisbon was long the place of chief inter¬ 
course, and indeed the Danube was navigated all the way from that city 
to the present Turkey during the 12th century. The Flemish manufac¬ 
tures soon became famous in the East, on one hand, while on the other 
the example of the debauched l ourt of the Greek emperors introduced the 
use of spices in cookery, and of silks in dress. ‘ The necessity of fur¬ 
nishing wherewithal to pay for their luxuries, which soon appeared to "be 
indispensable, added to the additional demand for the productions of the 
AVest at Byzantium, gave a fill up to rural economy, and produced more 
zeal and care in the cultivation of the earth, augmented the activity of the 
manufacturer, and spra^d wealth and prosperity all around.’ The Da- 
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nubp, the Oder, and the Vistula, now cnrirlied tlie cities placv.-d on their 
banks. • * 

Tlib cnercliandise exported from Consttntinople duriiif' tliJ crusades* 
thence to be distributed throughout Germany by the H ungariaA, consisted 
of all the productions bojji of nature and art appertaining ty [jreece, as 
well as the commodities of the Levant. Among these ara enumerated 
saffron, laurel leaves, nuts, oil, liquorice, ja^silk, sa^evtiotal/iabits, purple 
robes, gold, stuffs, pomels of swords, pepper, ginger, &c. This catalogue 
is extracted from two /ar^s or Yegulations for the fustom-house of the 
town of Stain op the Danube, in,Lqwer Austria, where a toll was taken 
on the great road le^ing from Constantinople to Germany. The mer¬ 
chandise imported, coifeisted of slaves, arms, saddlery, woollen clftth, linen, 
certain wooden manufactures; and finally gold, silver,*copper, tint lead, 
and mercury. All these j)ro<fuctions actually existed in Germany and 
Hungary, and were transported through Lower Austria along.the Danube 
to Constantinople, whence part was carried to the East. The slaves con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the Vendes and Slavi, wlio wote^ transmitted from Bohe¬ 
mia and Moravja to Greece, and many of them were employed.in hard 
labour, of which blowing the bellows of the organs «t Constantinople is 
specified ps forming a part. Liege, where iron sftid other metals ha(l been 
discovered so early as the 10th century, was famous for the manufacture 
of arms. Zanders furnislied the saddlery, the Low Countries the woollen 
goods; Eranconia and Thuringia linens; many of the metals came from 
Transylvania, and as to the gold, it was obtained from the Danube, near 
Papan, as well as from the Khinc, while mines of the precious metals were 
at tile same time worked both in Hungary and Transylvania. 

Byzantium is very advantageously situated for commerce with the inha¬ 
bitants bordering on the Black sea, and accordingly it first became the 
grand entrepot to this trade. A great intercoui’se was kept up with the 
Greek colonies in the Taurida; and so early as the sixth century abun- 
<lance of cattle was brought from the Bosphorus. Constantinople kept up a 
constant communication with the Chazares, ih" Patzinacci, and tlio Cumaues, 
all Turkish tribes, who in the 12th century were dispossessed of part of their 
country by the Venetians. The Patzinacci, or Petsdienegrians, ought to be 
comprehended among the Tanro-Scythians, with whom the Greeks of the 
ca|>ital entered into a bloody contest in 1043, whence resulted a long and 
disastrous war, in whicn the Russians were implicated, they taking part 
jvith the enemies of Byzantium. With these last, the Greeks had long 
and frequent connections, for many of them, under the name of h'uijans 
and Varins, entered into the service of the emperors. A great commerce 
also was carried on with Russia, and a particular quarter was assigned to 
the travellers from that country, in the suburb of St Mamant. In the 
tenth centurv, their merchants were maintained at Constantinople at the 
expense of the public. No sooner, however, did they begin to traffic di- 
rceUy with other nations, such as the Venetians, the Genoese, and the 
Germans, than the Greeks became jealous, and would not permit them to 
remain during the winter at Constantinople, nay, they prohibited them 
from staying during the same period at the mouth of the Dnieper. On 
this the Germans and other nations repaired for the purpose of traffic to 
Kiow.* I'urs and slaves formed two great articles of trade. But tins 
Greek merchants in consequence of the ilespotism of their government, and 
the luxury that reigned in the effeminate Courts of their emperors, soon 
lost their foreign trade, from indolence, inattention, and the nature of their 
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political institutions. Towards the end of tlio crusades the iNilians and 
(omnqns j^eiran to intnrehan^e tlioir coniiiiodities, partly liy means of the 
rAads nertA s tlie Alps, and partly tliroutth thy streiftlits of (lil)rall»r.’’From 
that niomatt too, the halanyc o( trade Iteuan to lean against the inhtdiitaiils 
of Constansmople, as the iiiiportation of spiceries and metals from the east 
was greater in point of valuertlian tlieir owiifindigenous productions ex¬ 
ported by thorn. The airnttaWi’/zcil was, however, eoneea>!ed, if not co¬ 
vered by the large sums expended by a brilliant court, and the internal 
trade which was stiH carried on with such vigrnir, as to render (lonstan- 
tinople the most rich and luxurious capital durpig tWi middh' age. 

Veno.tian and Gciioc.se. C<m)itercc.~^ Of the Oenoese iind Venetian com¬ 
merce with India and China, the author of ‘ Maritime aitd Inland Disco¬ 
very,’dias given the following account:—“ They set out from the shores 
of Syria, and of tlus Black s(?a, because FgV])t, wliither the merehandise of 
the east arrived by the Ked sea, was'cleseil against them as long as the 
liostility of the crusades continued between tin? Christians and Mahome¬ 
tans. Egypt, it is probjtble, w'a,s not agiiiii opened as a channel of trade 
betw'een Europe and India, until after the year ISCO, when the Oenoese 
had restored the Greeks to the empire of Constantinople. ’ In recompense 
for this service, they obmined from the Greek emperors exclusive com¬ 
mercial privileges. The Venetians, when they found themselves shut out 
(rom the trade of the Black sea, concluded ,a treaty with the sultan of 
^‘KyP*’’ *** consequence of which Alexandra again became the emporium 
of Indian produce, and so continued to be, till the time when the Portu¬ 
guese discovered the passage by the Cape of Good IIo])e, and opened a 
direct commerc.e with the Spice Islands. Previous to this commercial re¬ 
volution, the Genoese and VeinUians received their merchandise from In¬ 
dia and China by (^affa, I ana, and Ajazzo. It arrived by two different 
routes. A part of it was brought to Bassora, at the mouth of the Tigris, 
in the Persian gulf, whence it was conveyed by the river, and across Per¬ 
sia to Tebriz or Tauris, from which place it was sent forward by the Cas¬ 
pian sea, through Armenia and Georgia, to Tana, at the mouth of tlus 
lanais or Don. Ihe more precious and less bulky commodities were 
transported direct from Tauris over the mountains to Ajazzo or Aias, on 
the Mediterranean sea. The merchandise conveyed by the other chief 
commercial route made a great circuit bc^fore its arrival at the Black sea. 

It was conveyed up the river Indus as far as that river is navigable; and 
then carried on camels tlirough Bokhara to the Gihon, whence it was des- 
j)atched over-land to the Caspian sea. From Astraeban the route to Asoph 
lay along the foot of Caucasus. This was the course that was followed 
also by the caravans to China from the Black sea, which were soemtimes, 
it is said, twelve months upon the journey.” 

CVttyjmi.j In another part of our work we have sketched the rise and 
fortunes of the Mongol empire. ^ This new power soon rendered itself an 
object of respectful observance to the European courts, and two different 
missions were despatched, in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV. with the view 
of cultivating its amity and winning it over to the spiritual dominion of 
Rome. Neither mission succeeded in their object; but Ascelin and John 
de Plano Carpini, who were at the head of them, have written curious 
journals of their travels and adventures on this otrasion. Tfieir g- ogra- 
phical notices, however, arc too obscure to be easily followed, ('arpini 
Kometimes even confounds the Black sea with the Caspian. “ The land of 
Mongolia or Tartary is in the east part of the world,” such is bis vague 
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language, <* ivliere the east and north are helievcd to unite : i! has the coun¬ 
try of Cathay and the peopk) called Solangi on the east; on theasoijth tlie 
countfy »{ the Saratens ; the Jand of the II»ini on the south-easi; the prfl-* 
vince of Maimani ou the west; and tht^ ocean on the nortli/ In some 
parts it is full of mountains, in others quite plaen, but every \#icre inter¬ 
spersed with sandy deserts, i¥)t a hundredth nfirt of the whole^eing fertile, 
as it cannot be«cuitivated except where it iff watered l»y rivjrs, which are 
very rare. 1 fence there are no towns or cities except one named Cracurim 
((iaracorum), which is said to he'tolerably good ; wo tjid nut see that place, 
although within, half ijkday’s journey of it when wo were at thft horde of 
the Syra, or court of tue Great Emperor.” In the Cuthatj of Carpini wc 
recognise Northern China. In his Mdimaniwe. may discover the Naimans, 
a Mongol horde who roamed to the N.W., near the Irtish at thatatime; 
for it is imjto.ssihle to assign to *tiomad<! tribes, as we do to ;igricultnral, a 
lixml and permanent abode. By tin/ Saracens we tvoiild urnlerstainl the 
.Mohammedan tribes of the Lesser Bucharia, and by the lluini the people 
of Hya or Taiigoot, both of which lay Ip*the•f4. and M.E. of Western 
Mongolia; and by the (So/nttgi is perhaps intended the Solons, a,Mand- 
shoor tribe, who really border westwards on Eastern Mongolia. It is clear 
that, by agsigning the ocean as the northern boundary of the Tartar <lo- 
minions, he was ignorant of the existence of what we now call Siberia. 
But perhaps by the ocean thp great lake of Baikal was meant, which in 
that ignorant age might very well pass for the northern ocean ; and it is 
not ])rol)able that the knowledge of Car|)ini’s Mongol informants went far¬ 
ther north, for the honest but ignorant moidv could oidy speak from such 
ii!'l>eifcct information as he could obtain from a race of rude and ignorant 
sh(q)herds, and tlirough the medium of a language which he could not un¬ 
derstand. 

Carpini mentions the famous Prestcr John,' but transports that far-famed 

* “ The ^(oltl of Mexico and Peru,’’ says u Montlily Heviewer, “never excited the 
nipiility id’adventurers more veliemeiitly tlnn did iJie wish of aHcertniiiin;; the domin¬ 
ions of this auj^ust nonentity of a so^ereii'n. The o-i-fin of the name has led to many 
iiiisatisfoi^tory conjectures, on wl*«ch it i-< useless vo dwell; Imf tin* j;(*iieral idea eiiter- 
t.lined of tlie personage so desigtied may be more brielly and clearly tratieil. A common 
opinion ]irevailed, founded on the rejiorts of very early travellers, ih:it a powerful Chris- 
tinii prince existial tri some part of tlie world unknown to Kuropeons, hut to the south¬ 
east of oiir quarter of the globe. Asia was at lirst presumed to contain this representa¬ 
tive <if tlie apostolical churi'h: hut, the search in tho.se. regions liaviiig for a. long time 
ja’oved fruitless, the eastern coast of Africa was at last <*oiiceived to he his residence; 
and, as the dorainioiis of this monarch were reporteil to he rcinui kably extensive, it was 
iHi agined that ti. / must reach so far into the interior as to In* accessihle to travellers 
wlio set out from the shore of the west. The Portugue.se were not unsu(M;essful in 
forming some acquaintance with the natives on the shores of the Senegal and (ilamhia; 
and the lirst settlement was established at Arguin, on account of the protection affonled 
by its insular situation, liy esjMHisiiig the cause of an exiled native i»rince, whom they 
conveyed to Portugal, where he re<;e.ived the rite, of baptism, they acquired also c.oiisi- 
ilerable itifortna^bm relative to the interior: an arm uiient of some importance secired 
respect from the chieftains on the coast; mid mi.*Aioits were sent iiilaiid, some of wliioli, 
it is probable, penetrated *0 Tombuctoo, hut no particulars are recorded of their exj»e- 
dition. It does, however, appear that they imagined the Niger and the Senegal to 
be tlie same rivers, although it has now been cunhdently ascerlained that they flow in 
opposite directions. 

“*rhe discovery of Prester John continuing to be the aniniatlng principle, he wa» next 
sought ill a more southerly direction ; and, in the latter tmd of the lath century, tho 
I’ortiiguese iiag floated'in the Zaire, or (’oiigo. Some natives of the cmmti'y were 
]>rocui'e<l| or rather trepanned away, and instructed in tbc language of their masters; 
and, as some /'.iiropeaiis remained as hosfag»*s in th 'ir place, it was hoped that the lat- 
* ter would also acquire a similar knowledge, by whicdi future commuiiicatloiis^ might be 
greatly extended. t)a their secoinl arrival at this riv4?r, instant preparations wero 
made for the coavcrsioii of the natives; and lli* rcc. ptum of the mission will bo 
found ill the anuexefl pasiage from Muri;iy’-i-Vccouut ol Discoveries in Africa: 
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personage into India. “ When Zengliis Khan,” iio relates, “ had finished 
the cpnqrtest of Catimy or China, he sent one of his sons with an army 
'ftito Indiai; that prince suhduetl the people q( Lesser India, who,jir« black 
Saracens, and are also called E,thiopians. The Mongol army then inarch¬ 
ed against uhe Christians dwelling in the Greater India; and the kinu' of 
that country, known by the fame of Prester, John, came forth with his 
army to mem then*. This iTiester John caused a number,.of hollow cop¬ 
per figures to be made, resembling men, which were stuffed with combusti¬ 
bles and set upon l\orses, each having a-man behind on the horse with a 
pair of hallows to stir up the fire. At ^he first onitet of the battle, these 
mounted figures were sent forward to the charge the men who rode be¬ 
hind them set fire to the combustibles, and then blew strongly with the 
bellows ; immediately the Mongol men and horses were bui-nt with wild¬ 
fire, and the air was darkened with smoke! Then the Indians fell upon the 
«• 

“ The party set out, acfiompanicci by up^rards of 200 negroes, eaiTying on their linails 
al! the baggage, as well as jyhatcvrr would l)c reijuiretl for tlie service of the altae. 
They were met half way by iTlarger'ieputatioii a]»pointed to welcome them; but, at 
the distj^nee of two leagues from the c.apital, a cavalcade appeared, on a much greater 
scale than any former one. They CAime in three lines, arrnt'd after the maiiiier of tlu^ 
Country, and with a pt^odigious noise of barbarous instruments, performing in such an 
order, as to remind the Porfliijuese of the processions for invocation and prayers for the 
saints. From time to time, the whole body raised a shout sf» tremendous, tliat it secin- 
cil to rend the. shies. 'I'lie burden of the song consisted always in praise of the king of 
I’ortugal, on accfmnt of what he wa.s now sending fco their sovereign. The troops of 
Oongo then wheeled round, and the Portuguese b.Miig placed in the centre, inarcheil to 
the spot where the king was preparing to give them an audience. It was in a large 
j»ark, M) covered with p»‘ojile, that they could with the iitiiirtst dirticiilty etfect a passage. 
The king was stationed on a wootleii scatfold of timliev, so elevated, that he c,oiihl be 
seen by the whole assembly, lie sat in a <ihair of ivory, ornamented with some pieces 
of well carved wood. His dress consisted of skins of beasts, which arc ]»raise<l as glossy, 
arnl blacker than his own skin ; the lower part of his body was covered with a damask 
robe, presented to him by Diego f'am; on his left arm he wore a bracelet of brass, atxl 
on his shoulder a horse's tail, accounted here a peculiar ensign of royalty, ilis head 
was covered with a bonnet of very line <ioth, made from the palm-tree, with woi'ks in 
a//o and/.»«.v.vo rc//cc«>, re.sembling the texture of our velvet satin. Kuy de Sousa then 
•lid courtesy after the European manner, winch the king returned in his own, by plac¬ 
ing his hand on the groniKl, hikI making a semblance of taking uj) dust, then pressing 
it to the bn-ast of the amhassi^or, and afterwards to his own. He then expressed a 
desire to see the holy things ^^ich they had brought along with them, whiidi h. iiig 
taken out and exhibited one by one, were viewed with the utmost attention and rever- 
enc,e by the whole assembly. In this or.cii]mtion they spent the <lay an<l part of the 
night, when the Europeans were shown to the place appointed for their residence. Next 
day lluy de Sousa requested that a church should be immediately erected; a task to 
which the king applied himself in the most zealous manner. There being no stout? in 
the neighbouimood, it was sent for from a ^reat distance; and every individual was 
obliged to labour, that the work might be finished with the greater expedition. Hence, 
though the Portuguese arrived only upon the 29th April, the first stone wa.s laitl on tlit; 
3d of May, and the whole was completed on the 1st of June. The intended splendour 
of the ceremony of baptism was abridged, by the intelligence which arrived, that an 
insurrection had broken out among the people inhabiting the islands of the Great Lake, 
from which the Zaire derives its source. For this reason, on the same day that the 
foundation of the church was laid, the king was baptized, with all his nohles, and a 
hundred thousand of his subject.s. liuy de Sousa then presented to him a standard 
with a cross, which would certainly sWure victory, as being the same which limoc4Mit 
VIII. had granted to the holy crusade, for the wav against the infidels. 

** Notwithstanding this auspicious commencement, his Majesty relapsed into most 
shameles-s apostasy when an attempt was made to confine him to a single wife; and on 
other occasions this doctrinedid not obtain the sanction of the lailies, who re.sisted sindi 
innovations by practices and devices which did more credit to their {lerseverarice {huii 
their modesty. A considerable progress was made into the interior in this direction, 
and many outwardly embraced the protessiori of Christianity : but so ill informed were 
they of its character, that they conceived the salt placed on the tongue in tho Romish 
ritual of baptism to he the thing signified as well as an outward sign; and, as salt was 
dcf>m<‘d a luxury, they appear to have had no other purpose in undergoing the ceremony ‘ 
than that of gratifying the palate. Prester John, too, who must now have been mar- 
velhutsly old, unless the Portuguese adopted the doctrine that never die in its lite* 
ral sense, remuined iiiidisoovercd, and to be sought in some other'«iuarter.** 
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Mongols, who were thrown into confusion hy this new mode of warfare, 
and I'outed tliem with gi’eaUslaughter.” | . 

Chi»[)i*i gives a muuli mor^ favourable aecount of the 'rartail tlian A** 
celin. He describes their manners as m<ye polished and eoufteous than 
any thing he had witnessed even in his natives country : dis^tes among 
themselves (he says) are vory rare, for “ alUiough they use ^tnmoidy to 
bo drunken, yot they do not quarrel in the# drunkenness.”/Their dress, 
tlieir weapons, their horses, and equipments, their moveable houses, their 
confidence in each other, their Ironesty, and the mo(Jesty of the women; 
their abstemioujness,^heii; powpr of enduring hunger, with many other 
particulars, are dwelt on at great length by Carpirii, who is, in fact, the 
first Euro;»uan that has^iven a faithful account of this once mighty people. 

Ituhriiqiiix.'] The next traveller in Tartary was William de iiubvuquis, 
or more properly Van lluysbro^ck, who was sent by Saint Louis of France, 
in 125.3, on a mission to Sartach, a Tatar khan whose territijiies lay be¬ 
tween the Don and the Volga. The principal feature in his journal is his 
account of the famous city of Caracorum^Jn w^iflse geographical |>ositiou 
we have hazarded some conjectures elsewhere. Poor Uubruquis ^mcoun- 
tered a world of mishaps and fearful perils during his.travels mounted on 
horseback, and with so scanty a share of provftions, that of “ hunger, 
thirst, cold, and wearinesse,” he thought there would be no end. I le was 
made to fly like the wind over trackless deserts, travelling forty-three days 
directly east, then southerly, over high mountains and fertih^ plains, to the 
lake Ihilkash, on whose border was a city called Cailac. Here and in tlm 
neighbourhood were a set of idolaters called Jugurs, who roused the indig¬ 
nation of the friar, from the resemblance of their worship to that of the 
Catholic church. “ They have saffron coloured jackets, laced or buttoned 
from the bosom right down, after the French fashion; and they have a 
cloak on their left shoulder, like unto a deacon carrying the housel-box in 
time of Lent.” Proceeding to the north-east they journeyed over rocks 
and hills covered with deep snow; but this was not the worst, for h(u-e the 
guides, with looks of dismay, assured them that the recesses were hauntc<i 
by demons, who were accustomed to dart out on the unwary traveller, 
sometimes snatching away the horse from under the rider, and sometimes 
eviscerating the rider himself, leaving the hollow and lifeless frame still 
seated. To prevent these fearful accidents, llubrucjuis and his party be¬ 
gan, with a loud voice, tc» chaunt the creed, in consequence of which they 
uassed without molestation from the emissaries of Satan, a circumstance 
ttiat gave them prodigious importance in the eyes of their Tartar guithw ! 
Notwithstanding all these marvellous incidents, this monk’s account is 
rather more intelligible than that of his predecessor Carpiiti, as he fi.xes 
the site of Karacorom at 10 days W. of the country of Onan Cheruie, 
which is the t-ue and proper country of the Moal, where was the court of 
Cingis. By Oiiaii. Cheride is obviously* intended that part of Northern 
Mongolia, watered by the streams of the Otion and Kirlon, running to the 
E. atul N., and whose junction forms the great stream of the Amoor. 3Ioal 
is obviously Mongolia; and Jengbis Khan really hehl his court in tins dis¬ 
trict mentioned above, till the captm-e of Karacorom, which lay on the 
northern bank of the Orchon. The Yuguris are the famed Oygoors or 
Vigoora. The “ saffron-coloured jackets,” and other parts ot dress assigned 
* them by Rubruquis, clearly indicate the Lamas or Boodhist priests, who 
are clothed in yellow, which with red is the dress appointed by law to dis¬ 
tinguish the priesthootl from the laity. The CaiUtc of Uubruquis is the 
Cialis of (Inez, and the Yuhlitz of Shereieddin, a great commercial city 
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nt that time in tlie N.l'. of LWth? ljuoharia, and resort of eariinaiis to and 
from (r^hiiik. The adjacent country was tlien«called Or^annni, because it 
then contyned the Ooorga ocdinperial camp of Gliaynk Khan, ?hen em¬ 
peror of tM Mongols. It tvaa^he country of the Naimans, to the W. of 
the Altai, idiich he had totcross before he arrived at Karacorom. 

Marco 7\/o.] The trave.^8 of Marco Polo were an early and invalua¬ 
ble contributK'u to«tlie geograjrfiical science of the middle ages. It seems 
that Marco I’olo’s father and two uncles, all three Venetian merchants, 
carried on joint compiercial dealings of considerable inagnitu<le ; and hav¬ 
ing, about’ the middle of the 13th century, eml,)arkgd together on a trading 
voyage to Constantinople, where they soon disposed of their Italian mer¬ 
chandise,* they determined, in order to employ thek’ capital to the best ad¬ 
vantage, on a mercantile expedition to We.stern Tanary. With a valu¬ 
able cargo of costly articles, they crossed'the Euxine, landed in the Cri¬ 
mea, and at length reached the coiirt (or rather camp) of Barkah, a de¬ 
scendant of Jengiz-Khan. Having with great prudence put all their jew¬ 
els in his hands, they so'cbmplefely won his confidence that he entertained 
them with princely munificence for 12 months: but, as they were prepar¬ 
ing for their return, .hostilities having broken out between Barkah and the 
chief of another horde, ‘ and Barkah's army having been defeated, they 
found their road to Constantinople cut oiF. They were obliged, therefore, 
to travel circuitously round tlu! head of the Caspian, and througli the de¬ 
serts of Transoxiana, till they arrived at Bokhara. There they had an 
accidental interview with a 'I'artar nobleman, then on an embassy to the 
Grand Khan ; who was so much pleased with them, that he begged tbem 
to accompany him to the emperor’s court, assuring them not only of a fa¬ 
vourable reception but ample compensation. The temptation was too strong 
to be resisted. Afttu- having travelled about 12 months, they reached the 
imperial residence, and were graciously received. The Pope, the crusade, 
and the relative power of the western states, were favourite topics with the 
Grand Khan; and on these subjects the merchants gave him correct infor¬ 
mation. He resolved, therefore, to send back these intelligent persons to 
Italy with one of his ow^ ollicers, on an embassy to the See of Rome; 
professedly for the purpose of applying for a number of preachers of the 
gospel, but covertly for that of obtaining his inllnencc in Christendom 
agaiTist the Soldan of Egypt and the Saracens. Accordingly, they com¬ 
menced their return; and, altbough their Tarter companion died in the 
early part of their journey, the imperial passport removed all impediments 
to their progress, and at the expiration of three years they reached Giiizza, 
a sea-port in the kingdom of the Lesser Armenia. 

On lauding, they beard that the Pope was dead ; and, being advised by 
the legate to suspend their embassy till a new Pope was elected, they de¬ 
termined to employ this interval in a visit to their family. When they 
arrived at Venice, Nicolo found \hat his wife had departed this worhl, but 
had produced Marco (the future traveller), with whom she was pregnant 
at his departure, and who was now about 15 years old. Having resided 
two years in Italy, and during this time no papal election having taken 
place, the merchants deemed it high time to return to the Great Khan', on 
whose busin(!S8 they had been tleputcd, and young Marco accompaniml 
them on their expedition. At Acrt!, the legato gave them letteih to the 
Tartar emperor: but scarcely had they got under weigh, when they found ■ 
that the choice of the college had fallen on the legiite himself, Po[)o Gre¬ 
gory X.; who then gave them bis benediction, with letturs-papal, of a more 
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formal and, aiithoiitativo kind, and, with two fiiar-j)reache«, despatched 
them on their mission. As the northern parts of Syria were invaded 
tlie Sqjdan of Egypt, tlie Polo familyaprosetfitcd their journey tl the intt^* 
lior of Asia by a north-easteriy direction ; proJ)ably through tli Greater 
Armenia, to the country of Uadakslian, near ^he sources of Xhe Oxus, 
wiiere they remained 12 months. They then proceeded to Me elevateil 
and wild regions of Pamer and Beloor, towajj^ Kashgar^ a pl^e belonging 
to the Grand J^ian, and a great resort for Caravans. f^Iaving traversed the 
desert of Lop or Kobi for 30 days, they at length reached Kan-cliew, and 
thence proceeded to 'I'ai-yuen-fu. From this place \he Grand.Khan re¬ 
ceived notice of* their/irri\^al in Ris 'dominions, and ordered them to be 
immediately forwarded Jo his presence, with all the honours of ambassa- 
ilors ; ho received them with peculiar distinction, conuitpnded their, zeal, 
accepted the Pope’s pi-eseuts, was highly delighted with a vessel of tlie 
holy oil from our Lord’s sepulchre at Jerusalem; regarded young Marco 
with singular complacency, honoured him with his notice, and gave him an 
appointment in his household, where he sooa di^tiiiguished himself by his 
talents, and became highly respected by tlTe court. Having made himself 
familiar with the four languages most in use, the young man was soon em¬ 
ployed by his master in various parts of the empire. It was on those mis¬ 
sions that lie made notes of his observations on the manners, &c. of the 
countries visited; and these notes were the sulistance of his narrative, 
which he was induced, after IRs return, to give to the world. 

Seventeen years had now elapsed, when the travellers wore visited with 
a natural desire to revisit their native country; and, as the Grand Khan’s 
life tv IS precarious and infirm, it would have been dangerous to postpone 
their return, because, in the event of his death, it might have been attended 
with insurmountable difficulty. Their imperial protector, however, was 
deaf to their entreaties: hut it was their good fortune to bo relieved from 
their peiplexity by a singular incident. A Moghul prince, who reigned in 
Persia, and was the grand nephew of the Great Khan, had sent an em¬ 
bassy to his court, which arrived just at this time ; stating that he hail lost 
his principal wife, who was of tlie imperi.t’. stoi^, and soliciting from the 
Khan a wife of his own lineage. A princess about 17 years old was soon 
found, and the embassy set out for Persia with their betrothed queen, but 
W'ere obliged to come back to the capital by the disturbed slate of the 
country through which <heir route lay. At this juncture, Marco Polo 
came into port on his retnin from a voyage to some of the Indian islands; 
a»id the Persia^ i having heard from him the observations which he had 
made respecting' the safe navigation of those seas, it was arranged that they 
should represent to the Grand Khan the expediency of availing themselves 
of the maritime skill of the Christians, and proceed with the princess un¬ 
der their conduct to the Persian gulf. The Khan could not refuse; and 
14 ships of four masts, with crews of 25iP men, were provisioned for two 
years. The venerable monarch dismissed the l^olo family with great re¬ 
gret, required from them a pi'omise to return to his servii* after they had 
visited tlieir native land, provided them with the necessary passports through 
all Kountries under his sovereignty, and gave them many valuable jewels. 
Ill their voyage, they kept along the coast of Kochin-China; without 
touching at Java, steered for the island of Bintun, at the eastern opening 
of the straits of Malacca; and thence made a short run to Sumatra, which 
*is more particularly described under the name of Java Minor than any other 
place that they visited. On leaving this port, where it seems they waited 5 

VI. * 3 i- 
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months for a fhronrable season to stretcli across the hay of Bengal, and Imving 
probably visited the Nicobar and Andaman iijands, wliose inbabiiants am 
^aspres’entijcl as brutish, and scarcely human in tlieir appearance, tl^ejstom li- 
ed at the ^ne island of Ceylon^, crossed the narrow strait to the sontli of 
the peninsula, and picked,;ip some extraordinary tales about the diaiiioiid 
mines of (^ilconda. It scarcely appears at ,tvnat places on the western 
coast of the\^enii(sii1a they tpnchcd, or of wliat particulars they 4lerive<l 
their accounts from 'Arabiati and other mariners : but there is reason for 
inferring that, after a navigation of 18 months, the Chinese expedition ter¬ 
minated at Ormuz in the Persian gulf. Tli(> fleet, .with the surviving crew 
(600 having died on the passage), probably never I’onnd its way back to 
China. ..In the mean while, the Grand Klian hwl taken leave of all his 
mortal grandeur j. the death of this venerable emperor, who was named 
Kublai, having occurred early ih the yeai- 1294. When the ambassadors 
arrived in Persia with tlieir royal nride, they found that her consort also 
had departed this life : that the country was then under a regent, who bad 
a liawk’s eye on the tlu't-ne;' and that the late king’s son was encamped 
near Khorasan, with a large army, to assert his rights: though the event 
was doubtful, as it,was supposed that bis diminutive pe'rson disqualified 
lain for the sovereignty. With this prince, however, they left their royal 
charge. The Polo family then repaired to Tauris, where they realized and 
invested some part of their wealth; proceeding onwards, they reached 
Trehisond, on the coast of the Euxine ; and thence by Constantinople and 
Negro-Pont they arrived in 1295 at Venice, in full possession of health 
and riches, after an absence of 24 years. 

The fidelity and veracity of Marco Polo have often been questioned, 
hut have been placed above suspicion by his learned editor Mr Marsden, 
and the testimony of Malte Bran and other eminent geographers of tim 
present day. “ It would he extraordinary indeed," says a Quarterly re¬ 
viewer, “ if, considering all the circumstances under which the travels of 
Marco Polo were written, many faults, both of commission and oniissien, 
were not to be found in them. The greatey part have been selected by Mr 
Marsden for elucidation in* his notes, and for vindicating the character of 
his author, in both of which he has been eminently successful. Of the 
former class of imputed faults, the most cons|)icuous are—1. The relation 
of miracles pretended to have been performed on various occasions ; on 
which it may be observed generally, that every, body believed, in those 
lays, in divine interference: our traveller, however, vouches for no mira- 
.'les on his own knowledge, but only repeats what he had been told by the 
inhabitants of the places where the traditions were cun’ent. 2. An appa- 
.-ent belief in the cflicacy of magical arts ; but this was the common weak- 
•less of the times, and none were exempt from its influence. 3. The 
descriptions of animals oat of the ordinary coarse of nature. 4. The 
statements of the extent and population of the cities in China; 5. of the 
dimensions of the palaces ; 6. of the magnificence and number of bridges ; 

7. of the military forces; and 8. of the amount of the imperial revenues. 
When to these statements, given in millionis, was added the exti’aordiiiary 
story of the black stones used for fuel, it is not to be wondered at, that, 
for centuries after his death, he should be branded as a writer of romance. 

“ The prominent faults of omission are accusations of modern ■ times; 
and they are such as Mr Marsden is disposed to consider as less excusable, . 
if really imputable to himself, and not to the loss of a part of the work, 
or to the omissions of transcribers. We do not, however, conceive that 
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any vimlicstion of tlie antlioi’s character is at all necessarjf on this head, 
even i( the probability was /lot apparent, that they may have been owine 
to both tjiese causea. Where, is the travellsr who has been careJul to no»<f 
down every thing that fell under his observation ? Manners and customs, 
and new and singular objects of nature and art Jiowever strange for a time, 
become familiar from lofig.residence, and unless noted dowj^ while the’ 
impression of tlieir novelty was strong on tlie"^mind, may well he supposetl 
to escape the subsequent attention of the “harrator. We can scarcely sup¬ 
pose that Homer was unacquainted with tfie pyramids of Egypt any more 
than witli the edy of ^’liebes and its hundred gates' yet no ipention is 
made of tlie tonner, wlnle he familiafly speaks of the latter. Herodotus 
describes the pyramids from popular inspection, but never once alludes to 
the great sphinx. If, however, we may rely on the chrosiicle of Dew^qui, 
his contemporary, Marco Polo has himself' fully accounted for any omis¬ 
sions that may appear in his narrative. So little‘credit, says this uniter, 
did he obtain, that when he lay on bis death-bed, he was gravely exhortecl 
by one of his friends, as a matter of consciences to retract what he had 
|>ublislied, or at least to disavow those falsehoods with which the world 
believed his bodic to be filled. Marco indignantly rejected this 'advice, 
<leclaring at the same time, that, far from having u«ed any exaggeration, he 
had not told one-half of the extraordinary things of which he had been an 
eye-witness. Let it bo recollected too that bis book was dictated in a jail 
at (ienoa from loose notes sent to him from Venice, and we shall not be 
sni'piised at a few omissions of objects or customs however nunarkable. 
The most important of them b(dong to China, in which country the greater 
jeut of his time was passed. His enemies particularly notice,—bis silence 
with respect to the great wall—to the cultivation and general use of tea— 
to tlie preposterous fashion of bandaging the feet of female children in 
order to render them small and useless through life—and to the employ¬ 
ment of wheel carriages impelled by wind. We may at once discard the 
last of these, as we believe they are confined to a particular district of the 
province of Petchclee, and bav^ rarely been seen by any stranger. The 
other three were certainly fe miliar to him ; he must have seen and even 
crossed the great wall, though at a jtlace perhaps where it is only a mound 
of earth ; but the most perfect and finished part of it is not more than 60 
miles from Pekin, and it is there so very -similar in construction to that of 
the walls of the capital jiiid of most of the cities of China, as to cease 
possessing that attraction which, at first sight, it undoubtedly boasts. 
l?ome authors have spec.ulatod on its being built subsequently to the time 
of Marco Polo; and a missionary of the name of Paolino da San Ifartho- 
lomeo (in a work published at Home) has boldly fixed on the 14th century 
as the date of its erection :—^lie might, with equal probability, have as- 
serteil that JuUus Caisar invaded Britain in the 14th century. 

“ The article of tea has supplied an ttlmost universal beverage to the 
Chinese from time immemorial, and appears, by the early annals of the 
empire, to have then, as now, contributed to tlie revenue ; it is mentioned 
by tlie two Maliommedaiis who visited China in the 9th century : the 
cratnping of tlie ladies’ feet too has been a custom from a time ‘ to which 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, lliese things must there¬ 
fore bi#ve been well known to Marco Polo, though lie has omitted them 
, in his narrative.” 

“ Witli all the ajiparent iinprohahilities, defects, and inconsistencies of 
tlie narrative there is still enough in it,” the reviewer justly adds. “ to 
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convince tlie most sceptical of its general accumcy ; wlnle tiift nutiierous 
<lB5criptioiw and incidents afford, as Mr Marsden justly observes, unobtru- 
sm* proofs? of genuineness ; aitfong otliers njay l»e enumerated, ijien state 
in wliicli the bodies of persons (Jestroyed by the hot ivind of the desert are 
found—thetmanufactnre of«.inebriating liquor from the infusion of dales— 
the traditioi# prevailing in Bpdakshan, of the«ddscent of its princes from 
Alexander of »Macedon—the jp^rantic fiirures of idols in a ^:ecumbent pos¬ 
ture—the de8cription“of the hosgrunnieii.i, ov ijak of Tartary—the figures 
of dragons in Katai^n or Chinese oniament—the periodical residence of 
the emperors in Tartary during the summer months—^the commencement 
of the Kataian year in February—the' ceremony of* prostration before the 
emperor* or his tablet by word of command—tha> ascent to the top of 
Adan^s peak, in Ceylon, being effected by the assistance of iron chains— 
the Imrning of coal, before-mentioned, and a great variety of other matters 
utterly uitknown at the time, but which have since been found to be per¬ 
fectly correct.” 

The reviewer’s vindiclktvon df Marco Polo is just and laudable ; but the 
best test of his veracity is the identification of his geography with that of 
modem times, whicfi has been well and al)ly executed by Marsden and 
Klaproth. He is, in fact, the first traveller who disclosed tlie vast inteiior 
of Central Asia and China to the European world; but such was then tlie 
profound ignorance that reigned, that its value was not appreciated, but 
even rejected, and that for centuries, equally by the learned as by the 
vulgar, who would not or could not believe that the Chinese were so far 
advanced in the career of civilization beyond ibemselvos, and treated him 
as a liar and an impostor for communicating what he could not but know, 
after 17 years’ residence at the court of the greatest prince that ever filled 
an eastern throne. 

Odericus.'y The next traveller, in point of time, was Friar Odericus of 
Friulc, one of the Fratres Minores, and usually called liealus Odericus. 
This good friar set out* with unbounded zeal to convert the heathens of 
the East to Christianity, in 1318. He travelled over the same ground 
nearly as the family of the Poll bad done before him, and though his 
narrative has now and then a sprinkling of the marvellous, and shows 
the author to have received, with too credulous an ear, the strange sto¬ 
ries related to him in the course of his travels, yet it contains many 
very curious facts that were not known to t,[ie western world before 
llis return, and which he could have leanit only in the countries where 
they exist. He describes, for instance, the vast resort of pilgrims to thvj 
great temple of Juggernaut, the procession of the enormous car, under 
the wheels of which ‘ many pilgi-ims put themselves, to the end that 
their false god may go over them; and all they, over whom the chariot 
runneth, are crushed in pieces and divided asunder in the midst, and 
slaine.’ He also describes, with great accuracy, the Hindoo worahip of 
the cow, the consecration of virgins to the service of their idols, the 
human sacrifices, the custom of wives burning themselves on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, and ‘ many other heinous and abominable villanies 
committed by that brutish beastly people.’ In Sumatra, he mentions 
the abundance of gold, silver, and camphor. In Java ho finds cloves, 
nutmegs, and other spices; and trees that yield meal, honey, and the 
most deadly poison in the world; in which we readily recognize the 
sago palm and the poison-tree, better known by the name of upas. He 
notices, also, the stones which are fouml in the joints of the bamboo, a 
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plant wluqji he describes as a cane of immense size, as We as a tree. 
Ihcse are things with whiclfc at this early perio.l, he could not have become 
aciiiiamted but on the spot. His naiiativa,is concluded with the sfory «1> 
the Old Man of the Mountain,’ and his paradise, described much in the 
same manner as related by Marco Polo, foftowed, however, by the descrip, 
tion of a most terrific vaBey, which is wholly fictitious; and which we 
give below in.the literal translation of yackluyt." The Quarterly re¬ 
viewer regards the whole story as an intei^olation of €ir .John Mandeville. 

Mandeviller\ Ihe celebrated Sir John Mandeville visited Tartary 
about half a century after Polo, and spent 34 years, Sccordiiig to his own 
account, in wantleriiij^hrough the Tlast. “ He may possibly,’* says the 
author of ‘ Maritime aiid Inland Discovery,’ “have travelled inJ’alcstitio 
and Syria, but his work offers ahuntlant proofs that h^ never penetrated 
farther into Asia. He avows diiniself tliat he borrowed much from old 
chronicles and romances of chivalry, «nd he copies whole pages without 
acknowledgment from friar Oderic and Haitho the Armenian f but he sel¬ 


dom relates the fabulous tales of his predenessofs* without giving to them 
some additional embellishments; and wheifever he affects extreme accuracy, 
he is sure to exfiose the grossest ignorance. Thus he says that*India is 
.bO days’ murney beyond Pekin, and laments tliat;the journey to that coun¬ 
try should bo so long and difficult compared with that to China. Oderic 
of Portenau spoke of a sea of sand,—no unfit expression to describe the 
sandy deserts on the borders*of Persia; but Sir John Mandeville, not sa¬ 
tisfied with a sea of sand, describes also a river of rocks flowing into it; 
and lie even ventures to assert that this wondrous sea abounds in excellent 
fi-^li. He alone actually travelled through the country ol the Pigmies, who 
all came dancing to see him. He also visited two islatids in the centre of 
Asia, one of which was inhabited by giants 30 feet in height, while the 
elder branches of the family dwelling on the other island were 20 feet 
higher. In India he places two islands, called respectively Brahmin and 
Gynmosophist. He is the first who writes of the famous lamb of Tatary, 
that grows inside a gourd or ipelon. “ When the fruit is ripe,” says the 
W'orthy knight, “ it opens in the middle, and in the interior is seen the lit¬ 
tle animal, with flesh, bones, and blood. It is like a lamb without the 
wool, and is eaten with the fruit.” In the course of his travels he saw 
many curiosities of the same kind, and among others, shells of so vast a 


2 “ Passing by a certaine ^^allpy, which is situate beside a l iver, I saw many 

tlead bodies, UTu’ 'n the said valley also 1 heard diver.s sweet si uids and harmonies ot* 
miisieke, especially the noise of citherns, whereat I was greatly ama/.ed. 'i'his valley 
coiitaiiietli ill length seven or eight miles at the least, into the which whosoever en- 
tieth, ilieth presently, and can by no means pa>se alive tliorow the middeat thereof, for 
which cause all the inhabitants thereabout decline unto the one side. Moreover I was 
teinjited to go in, anil to see what it wa.s. At length, making my prayers, and re<*om- 
iiieiidiiig myself to (iod in the name of ./e.'Ui, 1 entered, and s,iw such swariiies of 
dead boilies the/e, as no man would believe unlesse he were an eye-witiies.se there¬ 
of. At the one side of the foresayd valley upon a eertaine stone, 1 saw the visage 
of a man, which beheld mo. with such a terrible aspect, that I thought verily 1 
should have died in the satne plae.e. But alwaies this sentence ‘the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us,’ 1 ceased not to pronounce, signing mysclfe with the 
signe of the cros.se, and neerer than seven or eight pases, 1 durst not approach unto 
tlm suyd head, but J departed and fled unto another place in the sayd valley, ascend¬ 
ing up into a little sandy mouiitainc, where looking round about, 1 saw notlnng but 
the said citherns, which methought I heard iniraculously soumliiig and playing by 
thoinsJlves without the help of musicians. And being upon the teppe of the inoun- 
taine, I found silver there like the scales of fishes in great abundance: and I ga¬ 
thered some part thereof into my bosoinu to show fur a wonder, but my conscience 
rebuking me, 1 cast it upon the earth, reserving no whit ut all unto my selfe, and so, 
by God's grace, I departed without danger.*’ 
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size as to aflPofd Iialiitntions for many persons. He also learned from ex¬ 
perience, tliat diamonds, if wetted with May^dew, will, in the coui-se of 
y* nr-i, prow to an indefinite iiwgnitude. The hints which he borrowed 
from romances of chivalry we scattered thiough his volume with little art 
or discrimination ; and it vv^s on the walls of the king’s palace in Java that 
he saw painted the ex])h>its of duke Oger tho,,Dt.ne. 

“ Early travelleiji ha<l sprca<} abroad some indistinct rumours of Prester 
.John, a ('hristian priftee supposed to reign soinewhei'e in the heart of Asia; 
hut Mandeville alone had the happiness to see him seated on his throne, 
surroundejl by 12 ar’chbishops and 220 bishops. The empire of this |irinco 
was in India, “a land .divided into m&ny islands bf <.he riVers desi ending 
from paradise.” The gates of his palace were ma<]e of sardonyx, the bars 
of ivoi'y, the windows of rock crystal, and the tables of emeralds ; rad'ant 
carbuncles, too, each a foot in length, served instead of lamps to illuminate 
the palace lyr night. Such were the-tales which pleased our ancestors of 
the 14th century. JMandeville. also confirms the popular belief that Jeru¬ 
salem is in the middle o£ tlu-’ world ; for sticking his spear upright in the 
ground, he found that at mid-day, at the time of the equinoxes, it cast no 
shadow.'’ * 

Mnrignola.'y Among, the numerous missionaries who visited Asia in 
the 14tb ‘'entury, was .lohn de Marignola, a Franciscati and |)i'ofessor in 
Bologna, a Florentine by nation. In 1339, Marignola set out for the in- 
ttnior of Asia with the pompous title of legate. He was one of the first 
missionaries -.vho succeeded in penetrating into China by crossing the 
desert of Cobi; and be seems to have sojourned in that country four years. 
He then embarked for India, and sailed across the Ptirsian gulf, returning 
by Palestine .'.nd Cyprus to Avignon in 1333. After this he was ap¬ 
pointed to the bisho])ric of Besignano in Calabria; and at the special re¬ 
quest of the King of Bohemia, tit who.se court he had resided soiiu' years 
in the quality of chaplain, he compiled a history or chronicle of Bohemia. 
In this wo'k the author, according to the fashion of the age, commences 
his history with Hie cication of Adam and Eve, and is ingenious enough 
to accomplish die introduction likewi.su of liis own travels and adventures 
in foreign parts. The bishop’s personal narrative, however, is ' reinely 
intercflting, and justly entitles him to a jilace by the side of Plan Caipin, 
ami the excellent xVIarc.o Polo. It was not given to the world till 1768, 
when P. Dobner inserted it amongst his Monumenla Ilislurica BuJtcmiar. 
The geographical reader, however, will do well to consult Marignola’s 
narrative in the edition of .1. (I. Meinert, published at Prague in 1820j> 
Meinert has corrected the text, and rc-cstabiislied a natural order in our 
traveller’s descriptions, by the rectification of his itinerary; he has also cor¬ 
rected the nomenclature, which in the original text is exceedingly obscure. 
Marignola is by no means hap[)y in his geographical ideas. He imagines 
that the solid parts of the earth Qoat u|>un the fluid, and that the great 
oceanic collection of waters is disposed in the form of a cross, of which 
two arms are unnavigable. On setting out, our missionary directed his 
steps to the court of the Tatar emperor Usbeck, in whose dominions he 
]daces Mount Ararat of Little Armenia. Usbeck seems to have resiil^Ml 
at Saray on the Achtuba, to the east of the Volga. His next route led 
him to “ Almaligh in the empire of Media.” The Median empire i^poken 
of by the missionaries of this period seems to have been the country of 
Jagatai, which then extended from the eastern shores of the Aral lake to the 
desert of Cobi. Almaligh, or Armalek was situated on the Ab-cila, in the 
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middle ofnliis country.® Mariffnola speaks of a town callccf Cnmonf wJiiHi 
ho visited on his route, and whicli without doul)t must have keen Karail 
ill 14tt|(t Hucharia, tlie Capioul of Mari*) Polo. From the frontier’^f 
Armalek, the commercial road led to the,froirtier town of Kantcheu, pass¬ 
ing the lake and town of Lop, where traveller^ provided themselves with 
camels and horses to cJrny them across the mountains, jn 1342, our 
Franciscan missionary reached the capitaliof Kalfiai/„or hjortliern China, 
the modern Pekin, then bearing the Mongolian nametif Kambelek, or Khan, 
balio/i. Here he presented himself with j^eat ceremony to the Hrand Khan, 
who received huti with much politeness, and granted*iiim liberty to found 
a Cln istian archhishofnic in his capital, and to build a cathedral and several 
churches. War hrealdng out in Mongolia, Marignola resolved to return 
by sea to Europe ; and in compliance with a wish expressed by the.Grand 
Khan, he took the route of Mitiilchi to Great India. He informs us that 
the country of India embraces C>/akalun, or Great'India — !\’ipnbar, or Lillie 
India, with the cities of Kulnmbux anti Ci/n/ca/i —and Maabar or Upper In. 
dill; in which there was a city called MiilapoUxt He mentions also the 
’siands in the Indian ocean, particularly Se>jllan,Saba, and the Parades. The 
Mantehi country of the Great Khan’s dominions was yndouhtedly !\Iangee, 
or Wiiang-ho, Southern China; and, like Marco Ikdo, he mentions the river 
Cara- iora a,, separating this country from Kathay. It is in the neighboiir- 
iiood of this river, probably the Kiang, that our Franciscan < ’.ters on the 
region of marvels. On its banks ho saw numerous magnificent cities 
which abounded in gold : its w'aters were covered with boats, in which 
dwelt thousands of skilful artisans; and the adjacent districts yielded a 
g.eater i(uantity of silk than could be procured from all the world besides. 
Tile city of Kainpxai/, the capital of Mantehi, he aflirins, contained an in- 
niinieiable population, I0,00l> stone bridgi‘s, and a multitude of wonders. 
'I'his city is the Kinxai of Marco Polo, and the 11! Khanha of Hatouta, and 
is now called ILingc/ioo. Our traveller observing an image of the mother 
of Fo in one of the pagodas in the city, simply enough supposes it to be 
that of tile Holy Virgin. Leaj'ing this city of woniiers, .Vlariguola jour¬ 
neyed 'o 7,nylon, which, M treo Polo informs us, was a famous trading- 
port on the eastern coast of Southern China. W^e next find him at /iTo- 
linnbu.i, which ho says is the most celebrated city iti all India. Meinert 
thinks that this Kolumbus is the Palumbe of Mandeville, the Coulam of 
the Arabs, and the Coli. 4 atn of the Portuguese. The Florentine traveller 
tlescrihes pretty minutely the management of the peppn- |dantatiuns which 
lie saw in the neighbourhood of Kolumbus, and challenges some of the 
iletails furnished by Mandeville, but without naming him. From Kolum- 
hus Marignola travels to Mirapalis, by which probably we are to under¬ 
stand Meliapoor on the Coromandel coast, as the country which he calls 


® From our impertVet knowledge of the geography of T(M)rktstaun, it is iinpos'«ible 
to fix precisely the Kite of Aliiialigh. It seems to have been situated on the upper course 
of the 'IVhuit which issues from the lake of'Fooz-kol or 'rimoortoo-iioor. Ju the route 
of Kokhaii, the general of lloolakoo, from Karakoroin to IVrsi.t, Alnialigh is plainty 
placed to the W. of the l3alkash-uoor; for to the S. W. of that lake thtiy passed a nar- 
rciw defile called the Iron Gate, a steep path resembling a llyiug bridge, and from this 
delftle the route led to Almaligh. And in the Vakeat liaberi, Ikiiiber says that hi.s 
(‘(Miiitry Kokaun was bounded on the N. by 'roorkistauii, where were the cities of 
Almuikh, Almatmi, and Otrar; and Leyden, in his note, says that .Umaiigii lay to 
the N. li. of Kasaii (a city of Kokaun) on the other side of the Ala-’lugh. So, emi- 
siaiuently, Minert is wrong in placing AlmuUgh, on the lU river, iu what U now cidled 
in CMiinese the Thianchan Pelou. The country or district of Almaligh is therefore in 
the territory of the (ireat Horde of the Kirgus, an<l tlie pe<»ple who inhabited that 
district are expressly called A7r4:« ill the Itinerary of Kokliaii. 
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Maahar is certainly the kingdom of Maravar. Ilis next poinh of debar¬ 
kation, is the isle of Saba, where he encouivtei-s many marvels, and is 
khidly received by the queen the country., Meinert supposes jhe* Saha 
of Marignola to be the .Java'of the present day; for he talks of a volcano 
on the island called Gtjberl, and the Arabs of the 0th century kneiv the 
volcano of Jiava by this name. Our inissioiwrj^ is extremely biippy to 
have visited tlje country of Pairidise, which, he says, is situated exactly 
opposite to Seyllan, or Ceylon. ' He mentions Adam’s jieak ; and tells us 
that he saw pisangs, and nargils, pr cocoa-trees, growing in Adam’s garden. 
He (liscov«rs a convent of monks of his own order in Seyllan, anti a rii.te 
of sectaries called .ro«.r o/‘CVitn ; but unfortunately ‘“an evil-hearted Sara¬ 
cen, the eunuch Coja-.Ioan, usurper of the kingdoiir of Seyllan,” tliscover- 
iiig that our legate carries along with him a very considerable quantity of 
gold and precious stones, and other valuable articles, which he had suc¬ 
cessively reqpived as presents during his wanderings, most unpolitely strips 
him of the whole, and sends him home a great deal poorer than he was 
when he first set out on hit tra^fels. The remainder of his naiTative offers 
nothing yery remarkable; he returns by way of Palestine, but seems to 
have drawn up this part of his itinerary from the Acts of tlie Apostles. 

Clavijor^ The 15th century was distinguished by its geogi-aphical discover¬ 
ies under the adventurous Portuguese, which have been already sketched in 
the preceding volumes of our work. Among the earliest and most distinguish¬ 
ed travellers of this century was the Spaniard, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
who was sent by Henry III. of Castile, on an embassy to Tamerlane, in 
1403. Of this traveller it has been remarked, that, though frequently in¬ 
accurate, and somewhat superstitious, he has, on the whole, less of the mar¬ 
vellous than might have been expected from the age in which' he lived. 
He saw, however, in Constantinojde, the spear with which our Saviour 
was pierced, with the blood still fresh on it; some hail's of his heard, to¬ 
gether with the reed, the sponge, ‘ and the garment for which they cast 
lots be saw also a hone of the arm of Mary Magdalen, three heads of 
the eleven thousand virgins, and several other relics, which ho appears to 
have contemplated with unspeakable comfort and delight. From Constan¬ 
tinople, he proceeded by the usual route of Armenia and Persia. On the 
confines of the latter he met an ambassador from the sultan of Babylon, or 
Bagdad, proceeding with presents to Timur; among these was a beast 
whoso appe'arance struck them all with wonder aiul admiration; it was named 
jornnfa, and from the description was evidently the giraffe or Camelopar¬ 
dalis. This animal was freciuently brought from Africa, as a valuable ])re- 
sent for the sovereigns of the east; for Marco Polo was acquainted with 
it, and Barbaro, the Venetian, towards the close of the 16th century, saw 
what he calls a zirnapha at the court of Persia. Clavijo appears to have 
traversed a great part of Persia, to have crossed the Hindookhoosh into 
Southern Toorkistaun, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Samarcand, 
where he and his party were lodged in a handsome palace situated in the 
midst of a large garden. In this place they remained shut up for 8 days, un¬ 
der the assurance that Timur always proportioned his respect for ambassa¬ 
dors to the length of time he delayed seeing them. At last they were brought 
into the presence of Timur, who received them very courteously, and 
feasted them with horee-flesh and mare’s milk. Clavijo seems to have 
been absolutely dazzled with the splendour of the gold and silver and pre¬ 
cious stones, the rich silks and elegant embroidery, displayed at the court 
of this powerful monarch. Samarcand is described as a city somewhat 
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larger tlian Seville ivitliin the walls, situated in the midst of, a vast plain, 
which, for two leagues on every side, was so covered with* gardens, and 
country houses, the residences of the Tartar chiefs, that the popplatian 
wilhout Vas supposed to exceed that within the walls : the gardens, cifi* 
hellished with all manner of trees, appeared to' a stranger approaching the 
city, like a vast forest eni|losiug it on every sid«. The population, Clavijo 
says, estimated at 150,000 Souls, was mad^ up of people front all parts of 
Asia; the polity of limur being that of ^flracting j^eisons rfo his capital 
from every countiy famed for any particular art or science. 


CtlAP. III.—ItrOltKRA' lltSTOKY OP OKOGRA Pit Y.> 

1 tiouoil the discovery of the jnariuer’s compass, and*the properties of 
the magnet, served mightily to imjiroye the science and aid the practice of 
navigation,—though the perusal of the geography' of Abulfcda stimu¬ 
lated jnince Henry of Portugal to the i)j;osecut,iou of naval discoveries 
along the coast of Africa, till its circummtvigation w is linally accomplish¬ 
ed, in 1498, by'de Gama,—and although the discovery of Amerii*a, com¬ 
bined with the discoveries of the Portuguese, already related in another 
idace, ojn'ned up a vast field for geogia|)hical resisircb, y'et no geographer 
appeared till the conclusion of the I5th century, when Francis Berling- 
hleri <,f riorence composed sfn Italian poem, in six books, containing an 
explanation of Ptolemy’s geography, illustrated with maps engraved on 
copper'. In 1560, James Caslaldo, a Piedmontese, constructed maps of 
ibi, world, of Asia, Africa, liurope, and siweral kingdoms, relying ehiefiy 
on the authority of Abulf'eda. A number of other geographers succeeded, 
whose names it is needless to mention, as their works, extracted from 
Greek and Arabian authors, and from tin; reports of ill-informed and cre- 
ilulous writers, have long descended to the tomb of oblivion, and are never 
consulted by the learned, unless, perhaps, we except those of Louis 
Teixeh a. 

3Iuitslcr.~\ The most celebrated geog.apliers in the 16th century, were 
Munster, Mercator, Ortelius, and Maginus. The cosmography of the 
first was published in 1550, in a folio of 1,.‘580 pages. It consists of six 
books, the first of which contains an epitome of Ptolemy’s first book of 
geography, with some general remarks on the form and dimensions of the 
earth, whose circumferciico he estimates at 5,400 German miles. Europe 
•occupies the three siicceeding books, Asia and America the fifth, and 
Africa the sixth. Munster’s descriptions of places are circumstantial and 
ingenious, but inaccurate. His maps are the rudest possible, having nei¬ 
ther latitudes nor longitudes expressed on them, nor any proportion in 
their parts. He supposes the Caspian sea and Persian gulfs to extend east 
and west, instead of north and south; India, as might be expected, is very 
superficially tiescribod ; and his detail of Africa is chiefly from the ancients. 
America was then but very imperfectly known; but his details of the 
voyages of Columbus and other navigators is curious and intei'esting. Still, 
with all its faults, his book is a work of merit, considering the time in 
which it appeared) and the scanty information which was then possessed 
by ev«n the best informed. 

Mercator.'} Gerard Mercator, born at lluremonde in 1512, may be 
justly styled the father of modern geography. He published an edition 
of Ptolemy, in which he pointed out the imperfections of the geographical 
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system of tho ancients. He also constructed a map of tin; world on a new 
plan. Tliose of tlie ain'ients w<‘re very rude, tor meridians wert^ repre- 
i^ented as parallel lines, and d^'ijrees of longitude were etjnal to tlios;; of 
latitude*, so that meridians^ and parallels iiiade exact squares. * IJiit his 
method consisted in laying doa'a a spherical ])rojection of the glohe on a 
plane, in such a way that Ihe places marked acuordiiie lo their loiii^itudes 
and latitudes shouhl hear the sttme relation to each other, as if (l<*lineated 
on a globe. 'This*method has*ahtained the name of Mcrculor'x chart, or 
projection, hut the princijtles of the construction of such a map W(;re not 
demonstrated till 1699, when lEdward Wright, an Kiiglishmaij, pointed 
them outj as well as an easy and ready icay of making suvh a maj). Tliis 
was a vast help to navigation, since, hy cnl .rgi.ig the meridian line, so that 
all the degrees of longitude might he proportional to those of latitude— 
as Wright sugg(;sted—a chart on Mercatcir’s projection shows tin; conrso 
and distance from place to place in all cases of s.'iiling, and is therefore, in 
some respects, more convenient to navigators than a glohe itself. In 1549, 
■Mercator puhlishcil a m^p of J’alestine, and soon after one of Flanders 
which ho had engraved. He represented to Chaides V. two small globes, 
one of tvhicdi was crystal, and the other wood. On the former ho traced 
with a diamond the'zodiacs and the principal constellations; and on tho 
latter he delineated the surface of tho earth. Mercator also published, in 
1.555, a map of Europe. In 1585, he finished an atlas containing several 
maps of France and Germany, to which were afterwards added several 
maps of Italy. This was published, after his death, hy his two sons, in 
conjunction with Flondius, an eminent cosmographer and engraver. With 
all his geographical knowledge, Mercator was so credulous as to believe 
in the existence of a vast ro('k, in a large basin at the north pole, i>r()ject- 
ing four branches, two of which were inhabited hy pigmies of four feet 
high. 

Ortel/us.^ Ortelius, contemporary with Mercator, directed his studies 
and learning to the elucidation of ancient geography, in two works, entitled 
‘ the Theatre of the World,’ and the ‘ Universal Dictionary,’ in both which 
extensive knowledge and profound erudition are displayed. But Greek 
and Latin writers were alone consulted by him ; he had little knowledge 
of the geogi'aphy of the middle ages, and was apparently unacquainted 
with mathematical geography. 

Maginux.2 In 1595, Maginus, mathematical professor of Bologna, pub¬ 
lished a system of ancient and modern geography, in 2 vols. 4to,—the 
first containing a translation of Ptolemy’s work, with a judicious commen¬ 
tary, illustrated by 27 maps,—the second comprehending an actual de¬ 
scription of the whole world, accompanied with 37 maps. 'J'he historical 
part of this work abounds in the marvellous, and the maps, as might ho 
expected, are very defective and incorrect. Constantinople is placed near 
10° too far east, and the Cape of jLiood Hope occupies the 40tli degree of 
southern latitude. Cape llomania, in Malacca, is 33° too far east; the 
Caspian retains its ancient form ; the .laxartes is made to run west more 
than 30° from the desert of Lop ; and the form of India is deplorably er¬ 
roneous. The western American coast is made to approach Japan; and 
the whole of Siberia is included in Tartary, in the most northern part of 
which he places the tribe of Naphtali. But these errors are more tlmse of 
the age than of the man. 

Cliiverins.J In comparison with the labours of Philip Cluverius, a na¬ 
tive of Dantzic, those of Ortelius and I’eiTarius bear almost no proportion, 
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80 far as ancient geograpliy elucidated by modern is concenTed. Tliis dis¬ 
tinguished person spoke ten languages with facility. He pu!)lished a ma^r 
of anaicnt Italy, in 1003 ; and soon after, his learned work on the tnoudil 
of the Nile. His Gcnnania'Aiitiqua, 2 vols. fob, and \ns Italia, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicilia Anliqua, are proofs ol' his vast erudition. He medU 
tated an account of ancieflt fjaul and Greece, fiut his premature death, in 
1623, in th (3 Ij^d year of his age, deprived^the literary .world of the result 
of his farther labours. • • * 

Canihdci>.~\ All that Cluvicr. was informally, Camhden, the learned 
anti(|nanft)i, in Britain. Ills J3nlunt%(t llluslvafft is a stupejulous mo- 
nnment ol crudhion ifnd li)f)our, and‘is the grand source whence all suc¬ 
ceeding antiiiuarians lukvo derived their information concerning tlie ancient 
geography of our island. It was first published in 1586, and in the.courso 
of four years subsequent, underwent three editions at London, two in 
Germany, and another in London, in* 1591. It Was translated by Vhilip 
Holland, in 1610, and by bisliop Gibson, in 1694, with large additions. 
That published by Gough, in 3 vols. folit^ss tliciest and most com))lete. 
His account of Scotland and Ireland, however, is veiy concise, containing 
little else than fltyniological and genealogical disquisitjons. 

Richard of Cirencester, The first map of Britain alone that was ever 
made was done by Richard of Cirencester, who ilenrished in 1340. This 
map—which properly represents Roman Britain and (hdeilonia, along with 
the ancient history of Albion, the name he assigns to this country—was 
not tliscovered till the year 1757, when it was found in Denmark, and 
published at Copenhagen. In it the space between the Wall of Adrian in 
Norihumherland, and that of Antonine betwetm tlie Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, is named Falentia. The space riortii of li)is, to tint lakes strct<’liing 
across the island, from the Moray Firth to Loch Linhe, he calls Faspa- 
sia/ia, beyond which is Caledonia. The map and <lescription seem to ho 
chieily from Ptolemy. Robert Salmo, a tineriHeyman, who <li« 3 d in 15 1.5, 
is our ohlest general geographer, and Geore/e Idlh), son of William, the 
famous Latin grammarian, published the fi-st i 3 xact map of our island. 
But it must he observed, li'l the commencement of the present century, 
the distance from the South Foreland to the Land’s End, was laid down 
in all the maps of England half a degree more than the truth. In soims 
of the iMSS. of Harding’s Chronicle, writt.i?n in the reign of Edward IV., 
is a rude map of Scotl.-n^i. A very accurate chart of .Srmtland and the 
Isles, considering the ago, was drawir up in 1539, by Lindsai/, an excel¬ 
lent navigator and hydrographor, when In; acemnpanied .himes V. on his 
voj'age to the Highlands and Islands ; it is much superior to that publish¬ 
ed by bishop Lesley, in 1578. 

Jenkinson, The first in.ap of Russia known to the other nations 

of Europe, was matle in 1558, by Anl/toni/ Jenkinson, agent to tire I'ing- 
lish Russia compaity, from the result of Jiis own obsertMtions and inquiries 
during his long stay in that empire. The first general map of Sweden 
was published in 1626, by Burreus, at the command of Charles IX-, and 
is a good map for the time, being the result of much labour and obsiTva- 
tl»n. A large topography of Germany, in .5 vols. folio, was publishcrl by 
Mcrian of Frankfoi't, A.D. 1637-1654. It is sufficiently methodical, and 
tolerably accurate, but does not display that ingenuity and eruditiotr 
which appear in the works of a Cluvirrr or a Cainhden. An atlas, 
in 3 volumes folio, was constructed and composed in 1638, by 1477- 
liam Jansen Blean, the friend of Tyclm B.-afie, which was well re- 
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ceived. AnotTier edition of the same, in 4 vols. folio, ivas iir.hlislied in 
1'663, by his sons, Cornelius and William, who sustained the fame of their 
^ther. In 1650, appeai’ed the' geography o(^Bernard Varenius, an emi¬ 
nent mathematician, astronomer,, and natural philosopher. His attainments 
in these sciences admirably«Iittcd him for producing a system of universal 
geography. This work was bjr far the most rcientific that Jiad ever ap¬ 
peared on the ,subject, and Make Hrim reckons him one of the best geo¬ 
graphers of the 17th century. Itven Newton himself was so pleased with 
it, tliat he th-emed it^ worthy of r^publication, with additional notes. It is 
wholly a work of geographical sctenccj wjierein the |jrinciple8 of astrono¬ 
my and mathematics are applied for the ])urpose of demonstrating and il¬ 
lustrating its leading truths. The whole work is divided into 3 books, 
and 4C chapters. The first book contains the absolute g(!Ograj)hy ol' the 
earth j the second, its respective, or astronomical geograpliy ; and the third, 
its comparal,ive geography. It has Ireen translated into English, and gone 
through several (ulitions, the best of which is that of 1733, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
This production, !is a w»ik of p\ire geographical science, may have been 
e((ualle(b but has nev“r been surpassrsd. 

Ricck)H'\ .lohn Jlaptist lliccioli, an Italian .Jesuit, an eminent astrono¬ 
mer and mathematician, was the contemporary of Varenius. Stmsibh? of 
the inii erfect stale of geography, he attempted to reform it by the aid of 
astronomy. With this view he pnblishi'd, in 1061, in Latin, his ‘ Geogra¬ 
phy and Hydrography Heformed,’ in 12 1-aoks, the tithi of each expressing 
its subjm't. The snbjecls handled successively .an? the following :—(haie- 
ral division of the earlh and ocean—measures of the ancients and moderns 
—extent of countries, with their itinerary distances—geometrical mensura¬ 
tion—metlious of measuring a degree of latitude, and computing tlu; cir¬ 
cumference and niagnitrnh? of the earth—the art of measuring Insights, as 
mountains, chnnls, }kc.—polar altitudi's, latitndofo eliinates, Ike.—methods 
of aseertaining longitmles- -t.ahles of longitudes and latiliuh's, aneiont and 
modern inerioian.;—;ho doetrine of tin; tides, and the art cd' navigation il¬ 
lustrated—eopious list of places, alphahctic illy arranged—method of coii- 
sli'iut'iig and using the gi’Ographieal cross, with a?i .appeiiilix, containing a 
computation of the population of cvio y kingdom, aiul of the gloho niiicer- 
salty, the amount of which he snpjto?, i not to exeeeil IttUO nidlions. All 
these topics an? treated dnliciously an<l methodically, though the illustra¬ 
tions are sometimes tedious!, minute. It is perfectly eh?ar, from the 
enumeration of tojiics aoove-niontioned, tliat, compared with the systems 
of Varenius and lliccioli, tlie geography of Ftolemy is a mere skeleton, and 
those of the Orientals not worth mentioning. But it is equally so, that 
these works are not adapted for general use, hut for those who study geo¬ 
graphy merely as a science. 

liochai't.'] The examples of Clavier and Cambdon stimulated others 
to the task of illustrating the geograjihy of the ancients hy modern geo¬ 
graphy, as Bochart and Briet, Valesius, Palinerius, and the elder San¬ 
son. In 1646, appeai’cd the ‘ Phaleg’ and ‘Canaan’ of Samuel Bochart, 
who may be justly denominated the most learned man of the most 
learned age the world had yet seen. This extraordinary person, instfJad 
of wasting his time, talents, and learning, in acrimonious controversy, 
and polemical gladiatorship (the prevailing vii^e of the learned In that 
age), like Salrnasius and Petavius, Capcllus and Buxtorfius, Vootius 
and Maresius, applied himself, with all the vigour of a mind richly 
stoixid with pliiloiogieal lore and acquired knowledge- to illustrate the 
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geography* and natural history of the sacred scriptures. His Gcognip/ua 
Sacra consists of two pairts, the former treating of tlio disiiersion of 
the fleacendaiits of Noah, .subsequent to *1110 building of the t(^ver.<V 
Babel, being a geograpbical commentary^ on-the 10th chapter of Gene¬ 
sis, and tlie latter, of the Phenician colonie^ settled in various parts of 
the earth. The rhalcg*im divided into four books. The first book, 
properly speaking, is an introduction tojjhe Phaleg,^illustrating the his¬ 
tory of Noah and his three sons, in rthich he elTdeavout's to ascertain 
the ])lace where the ark was built, atul where it I'ested, on the cessa¬ 
tion of the deluge, and trgats of the colistrucli<Jn of the tower of Babel, 
the ])lain of Shinar,*tho confusion*of tongues, and sulisequent dispersion 
of the human race. ‘In the second book, the posterity of Sliein are 
traced out in Assyria, Chaldea, Elymais, Armenia, j^Iesojiotamiii, Ara¬ 
bia Felix, and part of Asia fflinor. In the third book, the posterity of 
Japheth are traced out in Media, Iberia, Moschica, (ia|)padocia, 'Paph- 
lagonia, Phrygia, Tbracia, Greece, Italy, Gaul, S()ain, tnrtcia, part of 
A.sia Minor, and the isles of the Archipelago.* In the fourth book bo 
proves, by historical induction, that the posterity of Ham peojiled the 
greater jiart of Africa, witli part of Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Sc. The 
second ilivision of the work, entitled Canaan, is a laborious, ingenious, 
and erudite attempt to investigate the progress aiui various setlleinents 
of the Pbenicians in differept parts of the world. This division consists 
of two books, the one treating of the colonies, and the other of tho 
language of the Pbenicians, proving it to be a dialect of the Hebrew. 
It may be said that he has traversed the whole field of ancient geo¬ 
graphy and hi.story, in search of the Pbenicians, and finds traces of tbeiii 
in almost every region of the world known to the ancients. Uncom- 
nion abilities are dis|)laye(l in every part of this erudite work : the 
reader is amazed at the extent of learned research shown by the au¬ 
thor, and the immense store of oriental and classical quotations brought 
to bear iqion the subjects discussed. The work, hoivever, has its im¬ 
perfections. Strained and fanciful etymo'.'gics are not seldom adopted, 
inconclusive reasonings as fretpiently introduced, and illogical conclu¬ 
sions drawn. The abuse of etymology is a foible of tin; learned, and 
tho variety and extent of llochart’s ])hilological attainments ttnalded :md 
perhaps disposed him to indulge in it. His geography is iti many in¬ 
stances and respects esroneous, especially his longitudes and latitudes. 
The cause of this w.as his too great dependence on Ptolemy, and his 
deficiency of information in Asiatic, geography. In this departnnnit he 
had no other guides but the ancients and Edrisi. With all its faults, 
however, it is an opus cgrcgiiim, and may bo considered as the most 
profound geographical production thiit has ever ajtpi.'arod. Tho original 
edition of t'le Geographia fiacm, in 1010, contains near 900 folio pages, 
but abounds in typographical errorsf which were corrected in a suc¬ 
ceeding quarto edition, published in 16S1. Jn a work so replete with 
multifarious eruditioit aitd learned discussion, and contaiinng such a host 
of names of nations, persons, places, and things, in Ilehrew, Arabic, 
Punic, Persic, Chaldee, Syriac, Celtic, Greek, and Latin, a imdiilmh! 
of typographical errors must have occurred in a tlr .t i-diiion. But to.' 
most correct edition of the Gcograpliia Sacra, and 1 liero/.oicon, is to 
be foutid in that published by the learned John Leii.sd.en, ot the norks 
of Bochart, in 1700, in 2 vols. lolio. 
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/i/vc/.J Briet, a .Ti'snit, and iihrariaii of tli(‘ liiiivc'r.iiiy id I’aiN, iii l(> j8 
jiublisliud his “ IValhds o!' Aiicinal and ^[(idi'«i (ii‘(>ma|iliy. ' Imttlio work 
f.nineohipleto, as it went no fmtlior tlian l'aii;()iic, and llio inajis aitn rtf li(- 
tle value. Great errors ari-i oigniitlcd witli respeet to the itinerary iiieii- 
snres of the ancients ; no i^idail of rivers and inountaius is given, and no¬ 
thing is inentioned in the snlidlvision of provinces hut the names of phices. 

(Jdhirhin, I'j-e.] , rdcsiii.s ai5l -V/tMoa gave the Xotititi of iineient Gaul, 
and Fabneruis illustrdted great ji’u t of tlie ancient geograjihy of Greece ; 
no writer, however, had yet c(«npleted‘a survey of the iuicient world. 
This ardupus work Vas reservi*! for, ajid aevomjtlislied .by Christo|iher 
Cellarius, who ])erformed it with tidellty and exactiflws, in a.w. 170.S, in 
2 vols. 4u>, entitled Notitm Orhis Aniiqiii. All the passages in tuirient 
author^ that respeot the subject are quoted, after the example of Cluvier. 
But as the plan descends no lower than the time of Constantine, the geo¬ 
graphy of the middle and lower agds are wanting. An epitome of the 
work was published by Bishop Patrick. Sanson was deemed an eminent 
geographer in Ids day, artd* his'^aps were highly esteemed. But they 
were far ^from being accurate, as he was not furnislied wi|h a competent 
number of observatiops, nor sufficiently profound in his researcho.s. He 
left two sons, wlio inherited his fame, and published several geographical 
productions. Other geographical works successively ajtpeared, as the 
Atlas of Schcrev, in l(><)(i; the Geograjthical, Dictionary of Corneille, in 
1708 ; that of De Farea, in 1713, in 2 vols. folio ; and the Great Geo¬ 
graphical and Critical Dictionary of Mnrliniere, in 10 vols. folio, in 1720 ; 
besides die geographical [ roiiuctions of vVc/.v/c, Tjuyls, and MoH, iii Hol¬ 
land ; and lP/VtAC« .y ^icograplucal Account of tlie Northern and Eastern 
parts of Europe and Asia, noth a large inaj) of tliose region.s, and tliose of 
Hauher, lluhner, and I '.heling. 

1 rugress o/ Mothen'dlieol Cie<igrnpliy.~^ Though Mercator may be 
calleil the father of geographical science, yet, strictly speaking, inatheiua- 
tical geography, even though its principles were well understood and ilhis- 
Irated by Varinius and lliccioli, was not studied with the attention it de¬ 
served and required, till the commencement of the 18th century ; and till 
tliat period no maps hitherto constructed could be said to be at all accu¬ 
rate. Ihe longitudes during this long period were not at all accurately 
fixed ; observers of latitudes were few, and for the greater part stationed 
only in the principal cities oi Itii ope ; and the positions of many towns, 
tlie courses of rivers, and die forms of sea-coasts, were liut vaguely ascer¬ 
tained, by the rude estimates of travellers, the inijierfect computations of 
journalists, and the incorrect observations of "navigators.^ But in the 18th 
century, these defects began to be removed. The most essential improve¬ 
ments originated in 1'ranee, where societies were formed, and voyages 
undertaken by oidcr of Louis XIV., tvhilst accurate observations and sur- ' 
veys were also made, the result of Which was an almost geometrical know¬ 
ledge of many parts of the globe. The labours of Picard, La Hire, Cas¬ 
sini, Maupertnis, lloiigticr, and Condnmine, paved the way for a more 
exact geography than the world had yet seen. The discovery of the 

* Hy the aid of itinerary measures, such as those of the Roman roads, the ancients 
cstnnated the distiiucf's ol’ places with some degree of* precision ; but nio<lerii 'mea¬ 
sures being more various, and dilfering widely from each other, have not, and could 
n(»t, obttiiti an etpiul degree of precision. 'I'he Uonmu roads were tiuich better than 
the modern, in resj>ect of durability and straightJiess, espetdally in Italy and Gaul, and 
c mseqticutly gave the ancient geographers advantages which the modern geographers 
wanU'd. 



('(•lijHCS (tf tlie satcllit<!s of Jupiter, and their utility for feitig longitudes 
tvitli preeision, hehtiigs to the elder Cassini. In 1(101, geography was a[so 
niaUTially improved in eoiise(|uenco of tjie famous controversy hetw«n 
NewtoiT, and Cassini, and Ifuygens, respectivg the, sphericity of the globe, 
whether it was a jtiolate or ohlatc spherdid, which controversy was conti¬ 
nued till near the niiddl# of the last century^ hy the mathematicians and 
natural philosophers of the Continent am/ England. 

De lyisle.'y Tlio celebrated William |<!e Lisle w«s the (li st who ap|)lied 
the improvements of astronomy to get^raphy. He was bom in 1675, 
and was tlie son of Claud de Lisle, a p^tceding geo|;rapher of little emi¬ 
nence. Duriifg the»early*part df Ifts life, he made rapid progress in the 
study of this science, ^nd constructed several maps, in which many former 
errors were con-ected, and the limits of countries ascertained witb preci¬ 
sion ; the Mediterranean was «liortencd in its length, and its coasts con¬ 
siderably reduced in latitude; the Asiatic continent was diminished 500 
leagues of its longitude; other meliorations were made in tracing the 
course of rivers, chains of mountains, &c.< and the figure of the Caspian 
was lU'arly determined, in a memoir, puRlished in 1721. TJie proper di¬ 
mensions of Italy, Sicily, and Greece were also settled by this learned 
and indefatigable geographer, whose maps and globes were received with 
universal* approbation. He ahso publislied a largo and excellent map of 
ancient Greece, in four sheets. 

J{clatid.~\ In 1714, appeared a learned, elaborate, and accurate de¬ 
scription of the Holy Laud, composed in Latin, in 2 vols. 4to, entitled 
Piileslina liliixtr ila, by Hadrian Relajid, professor of Oriental languages. 
Tliis h-arncd person was the scholar of the famous Surenhusius. His 
work—which has been the theme of well-merited praise fi’oin Gibbon—con¬ 
sists of three books. The fir.st treats of tbri names, situation, boundaries, 
divisions, rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains of Falistine. The second 
discusses the distances from city to city in I'alestitie, as giveit in Josephus, 
I’liiiy, I’tolemy, Solinus, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, ami the Itinerary of 
Aiitonine. Kelaml contempli^Unl the constru. tioii of a map of the Holy 
Land, according to the tahi.,s of Ptolemy; hut had not proceeded far, 
when he found himself compelled to relinquish the design, upon a further 
examination of Ptolemy's numbers. “ 1 began,” says lu‘, “ to make up a 
geograjthical map, according to the ithni of I’tohuiiy, and give to each of 
tliese cities (tho.se mentioned in Ptolemy) the situation h<! assigned them, 
as soon as I could have transcribed this list of cities. But scarcely had 1 
•taken down four or five places, when I found, that these coubl in no way 
be thus placed, as Ptolemy, or j-atlier bis transcribers, who have perverted 
the numbers marked by liim, autborizc. Eor there were places in mari¬ 
time Pbenicia, of whose sites we were certain from Josephus and others, 
which cannot be placed at all according to Ptolemy’s degrees. But when 
I had proceeded farther, still designing tl general map, I was astonished to 
see places arranged together mutually, which are undoubtedly separated 
from each other at a very great distance; and on the other hand, places 
far remote from one another, which I knew to he nigh. In one place, 
Swythopolis was nearer the lake of Asphaltites than that of Tiberias ;— 
Gaza more distant from the port of tlie Gazii;ites than from the lake of 
Asphaltites ;—Antipatris more to the east than Jerusalem ;—and many 
similar' positions, which are fitted not to inform the inspector of a map, 
hut to lead him into the grossest errors,—errors not to be tolerated. Eor 
these reasons, I Ijave not deemed it prudent to annex a map here, con- 
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oil tlii'idca (if I’loli'niy. V. In.i'vcr clioosi's may inii'vi'^il, or in- 
:.]jcrt ilui |)iil»lihlied tallies of r'iolemy, altlioiieh I wouli! uarii Inm not, to 
]#a»’e tJo uiucli coiifideiiei; in llii'in ; for in these printeil tahle.s, the^viny 
site of the places t.h(niiselves.is not exhihiteil •\vitli suHieiiMit aeeufaey, as 
set down by Ptolemy ; yet wliat*is exhibited in tlie printed tables will lie 
sufficient to demonstrate the*truth of wlnit I liavotsaitl of tlie errors, which 
belong either to Ptolemy or his|ranscrilieis, attd which cannot but render 
a map of that Rind ve(^' imperfecl| Still, however, Ptolemy is useful to 
us ; because be lias preservetl tlie|names of the cities and districts.” This 
passage ovptces the fandour andf discrimination of lleland. The third 
hook contains an alphabetical index of all tlie*plac<(p in the Holy l.aiid 
mentioned in the sacred writings, ecclesiastical historians, or the ancient 
geographers. Theebasis of this ‘. idex is the Ouomaslicon of F.usehius, 
translated into Latin by St Jerome, with several additions. This index 
occupies the whole of the‘second volvwne of Reland’s work, xvhic.h, taken 
in cumulo, is the best geographical account of the Holy I.and that lias yet 
been given; the only desiderattini is an accurate knowledge of its modern 
geogia|)liy, to correct and illustrate the ancient. 

jinvilte.~] Jean llpptiste Bourguignon d’Anville, was born at Paris in 
1 l'97. a map, whicli ctaiu-e put into his hands, awakened his love for 
geography, at the age of Li. He began to sketch regions meiiMoaed in 
the Itoinaii liisloiiaiis, and directed all ’lis studies to geography. He 
read the ancients only to n certain the j,osiuon of ciiies, and to fi.v the 
limits of the remote kiiigiloei ot which we find trace - in history. J'lius 
he early acijiiired an i xlen ive knowledge of geogiapliy, became acipiaintcd 
witb the learned, and, at the ago of 'i'Z, received the office of geograplier 
to the king. He now began .<» examine and set in order the mass of bis 
knowledge, and aeijuired a nice tact, resembling instinct, wbicb was the 
result of ingenious and careful coni|)arison. Almost every where bis 
acemacy was rewarded by the discovery of truth. The bigbest estimation 
is due to liim a* a eritic, and most of bis opinions and conjectures have 
lieeii verified by later inquiries on the spot. , Ho has published 211 maps 
and plans, and 78 treatises. His atlas of ancient Egy[>t is the most de¬ 
serving. His Orbis Velcribus noliis, and bis Orbix liotnauux, ought to bo 
in til, bands of all who read ancient history. So, also, bis raajis of Gaul, 
Italy, and Greece. His maps of the same countries for the middle ages 
are of equal value. His maps of modern times ijre as good as could be 
formed of tlie materials :n bis possession. His map of Ancient Greece 
has been pronounceil by Mr Hawkins—who travelled over all Greece; 
and who, from this circumstance, as well as bis intimate acquaintance with 
the classical geography of that interesting region, was well qualified to 
speak on the point, to be most accurate. The same character applies 
to his map of Ancient Italy, constructed for Rollin’s Roman History, es¬ 
pecially that of Latium, wbicb wvts so exact as to agree in almost every 
]>osition with the trigonometrical survey of the Papal Dominions made by 
Father Boscovich. J^alesfine also and Fgypt are accurately designed. 
His greatest errors lay in his maps of Asia ; but these were unavoidable, 
from the deficiency of his materials. In bis map of Asiatic Turkey, ho 
has made tlie peninsula of Asia Minor too narrow by more than a degree 
of latitude; bis map of Peiuia is meagre and incorrect; ami that 
of India, is still worse. In his Genei’al Map of China, Chiuesian Tartary, 
and Tibet, publislicd in 1734, in Du Halde’s Chinese Atlas, be reduced 
the distance between Pekin and Paris full 2.^°. 'fhe reason of this was his 
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belipl in the theory of C&ssini, that the i^lobe was a prolate spheroid, which 
induced hifti to shorten the degr ees of longitude l-30th each, in conformity 
to tliat theory. But this eft-or disappeared in his subsequent mapsj when 
the cdntiwversy was decided in favour of Newton. I.ike his predecessors* 
he also trusted too much to the oriental geogr&phei-s, when, for want of ob¬ 
servations, he was forced^to use their tables. «This extraordinary person 
died in 1782, at the advanced age of 85. ,He collected, during a period 
of almost 70 years spent jn advancing the4cience to which Jhe was so ex¬ 
clusively attached, more than 10,000 cfcarts, of tt^ich more than 500 
were manuscript. A translation of his. Compendium,of Ancient Geogra¬ 
phy into the English ^language accopipamed with maps; and another of 
Homan Britain by Horsley, added by the translator, have been made in 
two vols. 8vo. A newf edition of this work, with such alteratfons and 
improvements as the present advanced state of geogm|)hical science de¬ 
mands, would prove highly useful. Additional materials for such a,work 
have been amply supplied, and nothing is needed but judgmont and dis¬ 
crimination in the collection and selection of these for that purpose.® 

s .< Jf 

1 C glory •of reforming the iuveterate eriora of geography belongs in A peculiar 
iiiannor to the French nation, the English at li*ast had the luewt of affording the most 
important e^enieiits to the laborious task. The disooverleis of Newton did not termin¬ 
ate merely lu the improvement of astronomy; they communicated, of course, an im¬ 
pulse to e^ery branch of knowledge at all connected with that sciiuice. Hut his disci¬ 
ple Halley exerted a more immedinte iiiHuoiieeon geography. 'I'his extraordinary man, 
like tv Anville, distinguished himself at a very early age by his remarkalile prortelcncy 
HI his favourite study. At the age of 10 he published a direct method of tiudiiig the 
aphelia and eccentricity of the planets. He was aware that astj'oiiomy depended on 
an exl - isive knowledge of the position of the stars, ami expressed his zealous desire to 
observe the stars in the southern hemisphere, ('harles 11. favoured his zeal; and in 
1076, when Halley was only 20 years of age, he embarked for St Helena, on this im¬ 
portant mission. He remained there a year; and, during that time, from the fault of 
tht> climate, he had fixed the places of only .*150 stars. Had he chosen the Cape of Good 
Hope he would have found a clearer sky, as well as a more southern position. While 
Halley was at St Ileleiia he observed a ti*aiisit of 3Iercury' aiToss the sun’s disc. 'J'his 
kind of phenomenon had already attracted the notice of (lassetidi, Horrox, and other great 
astronomers; but Halley was the first to see all the important conscqiiencA's that might 

derived from it. He perc^eived that it might ser/e to determine the parallax of the 
sun, whence again might he calculat'd the diineicJoiis of the solar system. 'Hie pas¬ 
sage of Venus across the sun, which is of more rare ocimrrence, seemed to him at the 
same time to offer superior advantages. He weighed attentively and arranged the 
methods and coiise<£itenc/OS of these observations; and, in a memoir published in 1716, 
he atinouticed to the learned world that the transit of Venus w<»ul<l afford the means 
of calculating the distance of the earth from the sun with greater precision than had 
been yet expected. The last time this phenomenon had ta)ten place was in 1689, and 
it was net to recur till 1767 ; time to which Halley, who was b.u n in IG.'X), could not 
hope to have his prolonged ; he therefore exhorted other astronomers to atteinl to 
fii.s admonitions. His counsel has been obeyed, and his expectations fulfilled. Hesides 
the advantages directly accruing to geography from the perfection of astronomical sci- 
enc(‘, the observation of the transit Of V'eiius, so warmly and ]>rophetically urged by 
Halley, has a peculiar interest, inasmuch as it gave rise to the first voyage of Cook, 
which contributed so much to dispel the obscurity which hung over our knowledge of 
the globe. Hut it is not merely by his remote influence on geographical exertions that 
Halley is cntitleu to our respectful notice; he figured prominently also as a navigator 
and hydrographer, and was among the first to bay the foundations of physical geogra¬ 
phy. His ** Theory of Magnetic Variations,” with his “ History of the Monsoons, or 
the Periodical Trade Winds,” having attra<*.ted the attention of the learned, the king 
gave him a vessel to examine the Atlantic, and to try how far his theory was conform¬ 
able with experience. He embarked on this expedition in 1696, with a captain’s com- 
iniysion; but as he had not been educated in the navy, he was viewed by his officers 
with jealousy and dislike, and the mutiny of his lieutenant compelled him to return 
soon after he had passed the line. He again put to sea, however, in 1699, and proceeded 
to the south till he met ice, in lat. 52“. In .September, 1700, he return(?d, not having 
lost a man in the course of his voyage; a circumstance at that time of rare occtirreiice, 
and which can be attributed only to the care and humanity of the commander. His 
observations during both his voyages were found to be favourable to his theory of mag 
netic variations. Captain Halley was employed on his return to survey the Channw, 
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Strahlenhcrg.^ lii 1780, Strahlenlierf^’s four slmpt map of the llus- 
sian empire and Great Tartary, accompanied with an introduction, ex¬ 
planatory of the map, and a geographical description of the north-east parts 
of Europe and Asia, appeareu. This is a iivork of great merit for the 
time, being the first that disclosed the regions of Siberia and Central Asia 
to the view of Europeans., Strahlenberg was ^ne of those utdbrtunate 
Swedish captives at the battle,of I’ultowa, whom the Czar Peter sent to 
Siberia, wherp he remained dating a space of 13 years. Being a man of 
information and curiosity, he apfilied, with as much diligence an<l assiduity 
as the state of his circumstancesfpermitted, to gather materials for a map 
of the e\'t(,‘iisive regions therein hepreyented. He travelled over tlu! most 
of Siberia himself, and spared no pains to collect all the information that 
could be acquired from the Buchariau merchantli, and such Tartars as 
Ireqni'nted the faifs of Siberia, respecting jho lofty, and till then unknown 
region of Central Asia. .If the difficulties with which he had to struggle 
be considered, his work is an astonishing eftbrt of perseverance and labour. 
One great excellence of his map and work, is a correction of numberless 
errors which had disfigureA all f irmi'r maps in the geographical nomencla¬ 
ture of the regions he describes. His gre.atest foible is fiis love of ety¬ 
mology. hrotn the want of observations of longitude, his distances also 
are often wrong. He has shorteueil the continent of Asia, i?i tl:e parallel 
of GO N. latitude, near 8G'\ and places the eastern cape of Asia. Iti 51" 
N. lat., instead of G6” 2' its real latitude. Ho makes the northern coast 
east of the Indigirka to umd south-east from G?" N. to 51" N. Cape 
Shelatskoi, the most north-cast point of Siberia, is represented as a long 
narrow peninsula. Jutting far into the sea in G5'’ N.; the peninsula of 
Kainsehatka is taken for the land of .fesso ; and tiie mouth of the Ainoor 
is fixed in 4o N., instead of 5.'{" N., its true latitude. But with the ex¬ 
ception ol thisse errors, and a few more, tlie map is excellent. He is the 
first geographer who has introduced the great range of the Beloor-Taugh, 
or the Western Imaus, and the elevated upland of Pamer, into the map 
of Asia, and made it the dividing line between Central Asia, and Khora- 
san, and Mawaralnahar; and also the first who introduced the lake of 
Aral into a map, and gave a correct delineation of the region between tlie 
rivers Oxus and .Taxartes, and the Western 'I'urkistan. What errors have 
existed in this map respecting Sifieria, were subsequently removed in the 
map of Kyrillow, published in 174G, and in those of the Imperial Acade¬ 
my of St Petersburg in 1776. 

Du Ilalile, dj-c.] Modern geography was greatly enlarged by the ap¬ 
pearance of Du Halde s History of China, and the atlas accompanying 
that work, in 1732. This collection con.sists of 40 maps, most of which 
are one sheet each, and embraces the whole of China, the peninsula of 

slid was soon ajter sent on a mission to the Adriatic and to Vienna. This extraordi¬ 
nary man died in at the age ot‘ 867 retaining his tiiculties titicloadcd till tlie last. 
His long lile was throughout devoted to the advancement ot* science : his hahitual in¬ 
dustry was equal to the activity ot* his mind. Ite was at once a strict reasoiier and a 
liold speculator; he had no morbid fear of theories, nor was he ever weaned by his at¬ 
tachment to them from hi.s love of truth. lie knew from expericnc.! how much navi¬ 
gation depended on astronomy, and Laboured hard to make the latter subservient to I'he 
purposes of the former. I le attempted to improve the theory of lunar motions ; and, 
though not perfectly successful, he did as much as could be expected from one man. 
What he commenced La Place h is completed. These are the exertions for which na¬ 
vigation and geography are iudelited to the genius of Hailey ; but his fame as an astro¬ 
nomer rests chiefiy iierhaps on his application of the Newtonian laws 1 1 the motions 

of comets, and on his calculations respecting the precession of the eniiiiioxcs._ Historn 

ot' M. and /. JJmoivn/, iii. 10—lo. 
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Corea, Mpflsliooria, Mongolia, Soongaria, anti Little Bucliaria, with 
Eastern and Western Thibet. The maps of China itself were drawn up 
with great care, and are all‘founded on celestial obaerv,ation8. Th» sagi® 
may be feitl of those of Mandshooria and Mongolia; but equal confidence 
cannot be placed in the maps of Corea, Tibet,’ Soongaria, and Little Bu- 
charia. The Jesuits weqe not permitted to vitfit the first of these coun¬ 
tries. The map of Corea was drawn up from one in the palace of the 
king of Corea, ‘and has been proved sinc&m be incowlct by* captain Basil 
Hall, who, in sailing up the gulf of Lysmtong to what he supposed the 
jteninsula of Corea, discovered that what|was called »lie western coast in 
that map was a'large^.lustdr of i«lamls running parallel with it, and there¬ 
fore, that the peninsulg was represented 100 miles broader than jjie truth. 
The maps of Tibet were drawn up in 1717, from Tartjr journals and iti¬ 
nerary measures, and such intormation as could bo procured from the 
Lamas at Lassa. The chief deficiency is stated to be in the regions S'ound 
the head of the Ganges; but excepting the error in mistaking the sources 
of the Sntlege and Indus for those of« tln^ JJanges—a mistake foi' 
which it is easy to account—the ma^) of Tibet remains still unim¬ 
peached. It i# a most valuable performance for the time in Vhich it 
appeared; and which, in conjunction with tlu; almost contemporane¬ 
ous an.; equally valuable map of the learned and intelligent Strablen- 
berg, disclosed a new world to the curious and inquisitivt; mind. The 
inajts of the best geographers, such as D’Anville, Anquetil du Perron, 
Tieffenlhalcr, Rennel, Arrowsmitb, and Pinkerton, have given us but very 
little additional information. I'heso geographers have all endeavoured to 
sink the reputation of the I.amas’ map, and to represent it as a vague and 
incorrect jterfoimance, chiefly on account of its erroneous representation 
of the sources and course of the Ganges,—whilst they themselves had 
iiothing better to ofl'er, and committed the same, nay, greater errors re¬ 
specting that celebrated stream; so that the best successive maps dis¬ 
played successive ignorance, with much higher pi'etonsioiis to accuracy." 

• 

It is one great objection which Pinkerton laakc-s 1o tlu; ;mthenticity of Lamus’ 
map, that most of the names of mountains, rivers, lakes, anil places mentioned there, 
arc unknown to the natives of T-liudoost iTi, and which, therefore, caiiuot he reco}»nized 
in any .subsequent inquiries made by our couiitiymen in that ri'gioii. This is a very 
trilling objection, as it goes on the hypothesis that the natives of Ilindoostan and 'Thl- 
het both speak and write the same language. Mad tliis really been the case, the objec¬ 
tion would have be'*ti iiisurihountahle; bitt the very contrary is the fact, and, conse¬ 
quently, the jdai-rs situated beyond Ihe. lieeinalleh must have names dilFereiit from those 
^n use on the south of the same range, or on the side of ilindoostan. Nay, farther, it 
is not even the fact that the languages of northcrii Hindoostari are either spoken or 
written up to the crest of the dividing ridge. In many places on the Hindoostanee 
side, though still among the mountains, Tartarian idioms, as well as customs, prevail 
to a great extent; many of the mountain tribes arc of mongrel extraction, and speak 
dialects unknown to the inhabitants of the plains. It is no wonder, therefo.re, that the 
names of many places, even on the south .side of Heemalleh, should not be known, uu> 
dcr these designations, to the people of the {riains, or to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
'fhe great range of snowy mountains that divides Hiiidoostan, throughout the whole 
of its northern sitle, from Thibet, is calhid, in Sanscrit, Heemalleh. This name does 
not occur in the Lamas’ map ; and why V Because the Thibetians neither write nor 
s)>eak JSansevit. U would be absurd, therefore, to expect to llnd such au appella- 
ti<*u in the Lamas’ map. It is quite suHicient, if we cannot identify the name, to 
Hud the thing. Kennel expected to Hiid both name and thing iu the Lamas’ map; 
but, not Hndiiig the name as he expected, he happened to cast bis eyes on the range that 
intervJHied between Tassisudon and Puriilrong, and found it calleil Itiinola in the La¬ 
mas’ma]». What is his conclusion ? Is it that Itimola is the I hibetian apjiellationot 
the sami; range which, in Hiiidoostan, is called, by the vSaiiscrit apjicllatiou, lleemaU 
leh? No. fie draws an inference the very reverse of this, and will have it that Ri- 
inola is a press-error in the map, and that licemslleh ought to he substituted in its 
place, because, iu Ifi.s opinion, the Lamas ready wrote it Heemalleh, and could not 
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Dc Guignes, 4’C.] The labours of the elder Dc Giiigii^ and De 
Mailla threw farther light on the geography of Asia; the former by trac- 
tiig the migrations of the Hun^ from Mongolia till they eaine in sigjit of 
the Roman historians,—and, the latter by his^maps of ancient amf modern 
China, in the ‘ General HistoVy of China,’ commenced in 1748, and 
finished in 11 vols. 4to, in‘i780. A further addition was made to geo¬ 
graphical knowledge by the coij^uest of the Eluth Kalmucks, in 1769 and 
1761, when a'map of the conquered regions of Soongaria *and Little Bu- 
charia was made, under the guidance of three Jesuits, who accompanied 
the expedition. Tables of longifUdes and latitudes, taken in these regions, 
are given in the first volume of the Chinese M^moir^ 

Huacjie, Emulous of the fame of D’Anvijle, a number of geo¬ 

graphers successively appeared in France ; as Buache, Barbie-de-Bocage, 
Gosselin, and Malte Brun, a Dane ; but none of them can be justly said 
to have iidieri.ed either his fame or his merits. Buache, in 1761, pre¬ 
sented to th'fe Royal Academy at Paris a set of maps, constructed on a 
new j)Ian. Instead of poIiticaUboundaries, which are constantly fluctuat¬ 
ing, he adopted what he calls natural boundaries, as chains of luountains, 
courses l)f rivers, seas, and gulfs. Now, though it be umloubtedly true 
that these ouglit to consliituto the essential parts of all maps, yet it is in 
mail) cases impossible to fix natural and immutable limits; for “we must 
previously know all the mountain-chains of the globe, both in respect of 
direction, extent, breadth, and elevation before this can be accomplished. 
But many of these ranges v. c do not know in any of the particulars above 
stateil; ami how, therefore, can vve delineate their line of course on a 
map ? The science of orography is yet but imperfectly known. It would 
require an intimate and profound acquaintance with the interior of the 
globe, in order to enable us to fix with precision the line of direction of 


write it otherwise, because the Uindons «I.i so. He would have Hiinola substituted 
for Uiinola. Uimola is, iii fact, no press-error, as eaii be proved from the subsidiary 
fact furnished by Captain llod;;suii, that euli;;hteued and laboritms surveyor of tile 
Ileeinaileh mountains, la his i>rinted list of the elevations of that astonisliiii|^ raii^e, 
with their latitudes, Jou;;itudes, and the districts to which they belong, Uimola is lueit- 
tioiied as one of these last. The two lofty measuring stations of Chandra llailani, and 
Surkauda, are placed lij' him in a district called Uimola. If Pinkerton had been at 
the sa.ne pains to institute as minute a comparison between the nomenclature of tiie 
Lamas* map, and what siibscipient information has been since gleaned respecting Thi¬ 
bet, as in identifying the Hcytbiuns, (ioths, and Helgni, and showing them to be quite 
a distinct race from the Celts, and tiiat we, in tins norihcni part of our island, are ol 
Gothic, not of Celtic extraction, he would have found as neiu- an agreement as could 
have been expected from our imperfect knowledge of that country, respecting tlie iianies, 
of places, such as Ladauk, Chaprong, Laiiken, Mapana, Kertoii, Takla, Lassa, I’uta- 
la, Chanmamiing, Kiangse, Jiecksc, or .licksc, Uodauk, Tinkya, and Uimola. The 
mansion of the great Lama is called Futala in their map. The reason of this appella¬ 
tion is, that the great l.ama being considered as Boodh himself regeueiated, and pre¬ 
serving his identity through all the successive transmigrations he is supposed to make, 
the place of his abode is considered as the ludacc of Boodh himself. Now, PiUala is a 
Sanseiit appellation, compounded of iiuodk and alaua, thus making Boodhalaya * the 
mansion,' or ‘ dwelling-place of Boodh.* This place is not to be confounded with Lassa, 
the capital of Thibet, this latter lying several miles to the S. W. of the former. The 
Uchu C/iumularcc of the llamas’ m.ap was recognized by Mr Turner, in his journey to 
'i'eeshooloombo, as also the place ctiiled Paridsong in the same map. The existence of 
('haprong was clearly ascertained, from the concurrent testimony of the Bhotcas on the 
frontiers, in answer to inquiries made by our countrymen, as by Lieutenant Gerard,Sit 
Shipke, and by Messrs Fraser, Hodgson, and Herbert, in the vicinity of Cangoutri, 
Clui/iroiig is tile Ciapharanga of Father Aiidrada, who visited both this place, and Uo- 
dank, in 1621; and a short abstract of which may be seen in the ‘ China lllustrdta ’ of 
that very learned Jesuit, Father Kirchcr, and much more fully In the third volume of 
Mr Murray’s History of the Progress of Disiroveries in Asia. It is also to be remarked 
th.at two languages, at least, exist in Thibet—one used by the natives, and another both 
spoken and written by the X.amas, and both ditfercut from those spoken iii India. 
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tfie grand ^tlCins of the globe, with their innumerable ramifications. It is 
but of late that mountains have attracted the eye of science, and for this 
we a^e indebted not so much to geogi-api|frs as to geologists ; and ^4 
must wdlt till the interior of Asia and Africa be explored, by persons qua¬ 
lified both in respect of geography and geblogy, before we can presume to 
make mountain ranges, natural boundaries. lilUache himself proceeded on 
a capital mistake in supposing that all thereat chains of the globe ran in 
a longitudinal direction,—that they are cuMinned fraih* continent to con¬ 
tinent under the ocean,—and th^t their ^eatest elevations are under the 
equator. The fact is, they run as much iii|a meridional direction as in a lon¬ 
gitudinal direction; a| the Andes; which run south-east and norih-west,— 
the Rocky Mountains, ^outh-east and north-west,—the Apalachiaufi south¬ 
west and north-east,—the Himalaya north-west and sojith-east,—and the 
Beloor-Taugh south-west and north-east. Another fact, in opposition to 
Buache, is, that the most elevated tracts of the globe are without tlie tro¬ 
pics, instead of being under the line ; for most of the great liters fall into 
the sea towards the poles or under the line^and,the Himalaya range, which 
is entirely to the north of the tropic of Oncer, is higher far than the equa¬ 
torial Andes .—•Barlne de Socage has attempted a complete vievf of the 
geography of Ancient Greece, in his Atlas of classical maps appended to 
the travels of Anacharsis, accompanied with a memoir. But in this he 
has failed, for want of the actual knowledge of its modern geography.— 
Gossclin has given an ingenious analysis of the geography of the Greeks 
and Romans, interspersed with much that is merely conjectural, and nuich 
that is erroneous. In a learned memoir prefixed to the late French edi¬ 
tion of the geography of Strabo, he has endeavoured to illustrate the iti- 
neraiy measures of the ancients. About the middle of the last century, 
Siisching of Gottingen published a circumstantial description of Europe, 
in six vols. 4to, which was translated from (ierman into English. He 
confined himself wholly to modern geography, and introduced a new 
branch into it, called statistics. This prolix work is the basis of the po¬ 
pular geographical grammar of Guthrit!, whic'' has gone through so many 
editions. Since the time of Ilusching, other eminent geographers have 
appeared in Germany, as the learned Mannert, who has illustrated at 
great length the geography of the Greeks and Romans; I'osx, who had 
treated of that of the Greek and Roman poets; whilst Wahl has attempt¬ 
ed to investigate that of the Lower and Middle Asia. 

British Geographers.^ With the exception of General Roy, no geo- 
•grapher of any eminence appeared in our country till Rennet. It is rather 
a humiliating circumstance, that whilst so much was done in France and 
Germany towards the promotion of geographical science, by those eminent 
persons whose names and merits have been already mentioned, so little 
should have 'leeii done in this department of science in Great Britain. 
But it must be remembered, that in Fimnce geographical science has al¬ 
ways been patronized by government,—whilst in this country, any who 
shall undertake a system of universal geography, must, in onler to ensure 
its reception, and remunerate his labour, accommodate his work to the taste 
of* the public. Like other sciences, as geology, botany, and mineralogy, 
pure geography is a dry subject to the most of readers : to use the remark 
of an* ancient geographer, Fomponius Mela, such a work is filled with 
difficulties, and susceptible of no elegance of style,—“ Orbis siliini, di- 
cere aggredior, impeditum opus et facundiai niinime capax.’’ In order to 
relieve this, it mjist be mixed up with other ingredients, which, however 
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many, and liojFever remote, are absolutely necessary to attracttaiid secure 
readers. Hence geography, strictly so called^ occupies hut a very small 
|)onia(i of our most esteemed geographical systems ; and it is the reproacli 
of Great Britain by foreigners, that she is still without a geograpliical sys¬ 
tem that deserves the name. But while it is indeed true that our coun¬ 
try has not yet produced Bochart, or a D'A»ville ; yet the successive 
labours of a Rcniiel, a Pinkerlon, a llncenf, a Macdonald Kinnier, and 
an Arrotvsmitli, haV6,<j:one far tO|iwipe away the reproach; for though their 
labours have been confined to th|: geography of particular portions of tin; 
terrestrial surface,—-as India an^ North Africa, by Rennel,—illustrations 
of the geography of Herodotus and Xenophon, by t»’io same,—the v(>ya'j:e 
of Nearchus and Periplus of the Erythrajan sea, hg Vincent,—Persia, liy 
Kinnier,—Aderbijan, liy Morier,—yet it is perfectly clear, that it is not 
for wa'nt of matin-ials, nor of persons qualified to gather and embody them, 
Imt for want of a taste in the public, corresponding to that of an author 
who should utteinpt it. i'ill an alteration in public taste take place,—till 
the public become so e:ijig!iten«d to th(> necessity and importance of jmre 
geogia|)hical description and di^tcussion in order to attain a proper know¬ 
ledge ofi the subject,—no system, purely scientific and ddScriptive, which 
confines its attentidh clpelly to the surface of the globe, and its grand 
distinctive features, can succeed. 

Thus we have brought down the history of geography from its earliest 
dawnings to its present degree of perfection; and our readers may now 
judge how far we excel the ancients in our knowledge of the form, mo¬ 
tion, and magnitude of the earth,—in the methods of ascertaining latitudes 
and longitudes,—and in our actual greater knowledge of its stirface. 
Though the aec.ients could measure heights geometrically, yet from want 
of knowledge of terrestrial refraction, and the laws by which it is regu¬ 
lated, they could never take them with that precision which is done in 
modern times ; and besides, we have no account of their base-lines, to 
enable us to determine from what level they took tin; elevations. Thev 
were ignorant of the use of barometers in dptcuTnining the pressure of the 
atmosphere, or how that pressure is modified by heat or moisture; for 
they bad no thermometers to determine the one, nor hygrometers to as¬ 
certain the other. Eor want of these they were also unable to tieterniine 
the amount of refraction, as it is regulated by density, heat, and moisture. 
As, with the exceittion of I’ytlrigoras, and a few pthers, they were igno¬ 
rant of the diurnal and atinual revolutions of the globe, so also were they 
ignorant of the laws which regulate these, resulting from the sublime doc¬ 
trine of gravitatitm,—that mysterious power, which connects the most 
ilistant ))oints of space, and the most remote periods of tiuration. Prom 
all these tlefit^icncies in science, in instruments, and methods of observa¬ 
tions, what they did know of the geography and surface they knew but 
impinfectly, and many things respseting these they knew not at all. Their 
knowledge of the terrestrial surface of the globe, so far as respects extent, 
was very limited, as has been already shown. Not above one-fourth of 
the Asiatic continent was known to them, nor above one-third of Africa. 
Of the north of Europe they knew nothing beyond the 60th degree, un¬ 
less perhaps Northern Thule be excepted ; and the American continent 
was utterly unknown to them. From their very limited knowledge of bo¬ 
tany,—their almost total ignorance of chemistry,—their deficiencies in 
mineralogy and natural history,—their ignorance of orography and hypso- 
metry, of meteorology, &c. all of which the present aA'anced state of 
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liuraau knowledge have rendered subservient to geogiapMcal description, 
they were unable to give full, accurate, and enlightened views of the phy¬ 
sical geography, and natural productions, of any country. So <?xteml«'d 
now*is the modern knowle<%e of the globe, that with the exception of 
Central Asia, the Indo-Chinese territories, and the interior of Africa, there 
is scarce a region, country, or island, but lia# been visited, made known, 
and their place assigned in’maps; and n^ sooner has a traveller filled up 
a void, or rectified an error, than the map of the place of region he has 
visited becomes more full and pccurate| Even with such ktiowledge as 
the ancients possessed of the surface, th(py were unaftle to give, a just re¬ 
presentation of'that ^urfat^*, froift their ignorance of si>herical projection. 
Yet with all our increased knowledge of the terrestrial surface, f*ill much 
remains to be done, (leography is a practical scicuice, and cannot there¬ 
fore proceed with very rapid j«ce, for it requires a vast number of opera¬ 
tions and observations to render it perfect. Even in those countries with 
which we are best acquainted, niucli still remains to be ascertained, before 
their geography can justly be called cun][:tlete* •We are mindi less defi¬ 
cient and inaccurate in our knowledge ot the natural history of the globe, 
than in its geography, strictly so called ; that is, in the extent, direction, 
latitudes and longitudes, direction and elevation of mountains, rise, course, 
and termination of rivers, ficc. 

The ignorance of the ancients in nautical science rendered them still 
more ignorant of the hydrography, than of the geography of the globe. 
Wo, on the contrary, are better and more extensively acquainted with 
the former than the latter, from our improvements in that very science of 
whicii the ancients were comparatively ignorant. The coasts of every 
continent, and almost every island, have been examined and made known. 
There is hardly a bay, gulf, or inland sea, but lias been explored ; whereas, 
the byihograpby of the ancients was confined to the Mediterranean sea 
and its gulfs, and part of the Atlantic ; for with the Kcd sea, Persian 
gulf, and Indian ocean, they were but imperfectly acquainted, and were 
utterly ignorant of the existence of the Great Pacific ocean. The .same 
ignorance both as to the geography and hydrography of the globe pre¬ 
vailed amongst the oriental geographers; for if they were more and better 
aiajuainted with their own regions and tlnfir own seas than were the 
Greeks and Homans, they, on the other hand, were equally ignorant of 
the geography of the Greek and Roman world, and their ignorance in 
other sciences pertaining to geography was the same. 

• Physical geography is a department of science comparatively modern, 
since in 1737 philosophers had not even determined the figure of the 
earth. Buaclie first observed the relation which subsists between moun¬ 
tain-chains and the rivers derived from them, though ho gave too much 
extension to If i system of submarine ridges. Rergmann, in his Physiiral 
Description of the Earth, first generali»ed the position that the steepest 
side of mountains is on the west, or south ;—on the west, when the moun¬ 
tains run from north to south, and on the south when they run from east 
to west: but Kirwan sliowed that this principle is susceptible of various 
madifications. Father Pini, in his memoir on Mont St Gothard, endea¬ 
voured to impart precision to the language of geography and geology ; and 
in the«aine department Messrs Rourcet and d’Arcon stand pre-eminently 
ilistinguislicd. Still more recently, the barometer invented by Gay-Lus¬ 
sac, Laplace’s general formula for estimating heights by means of that 
insirument, the determination of the co-efficient of the formula by Ra- 
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inond, confirmed by the direct experiments of Biot and Ar^ij, and the 
hypsometrical tables successively improved by Biot and Oltinamis, liuve 
roduceii the barometrical nieasijreinents of heights to nearly trigonoipetri- 
cal precision. ^ • * 

Thus we have given a comparhtive view of the geographical knowledge 
of the ancients and moderns^. We have said nothing of Chinese or Indian 
pography, as these nations kne^ and still know very little about the sub¬ 
ject ; and what they'did or do kiww is as little worth telling as it is little 
worth reading. ' 
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TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, 
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Flares and Conntries. 

Abancay, Peru • , 

St Abbs Head, Scotland . 

A bei'deen, 4)o. » ^ 

Abo, liiissia • 0 . * 

Aboukir, Kgypt . • 

Acapulco, Mexico • * . 

Acheeu, Sumatra • • 

Achill Head, Ireland . • 

Acre, St Jean de, Palestine 
A<laye«, Mexico . • 

Adam’s Peak, Ceylon 
Adana, Asiatic 'l urkey • 

A<iam*s Point, N. America • 

A<lam’s b\»rt, Mississippi • 

Adanson Cape, Vftn l)iemen • 

i\draiiiitl, Asiatic Turkey . 

A<lrianoplef 'J'urkey 
Adventure Hay, Van Diemen . 

Do. do. South Geort;ia • 
A|;ra, Hritlsb India t 

Ailsa lt«)ck, Firth ot‘Clyde 
Akal/ikhe, Asiatic Kussia 
Albany, State of New York 
Aleppi*, Syria • • 

Alexaiidretta, Do. • 

Alexandria, l^gypt 
Aljiiers. Harbary . 

Al^ey/iras, Spain . • 

Alirarit, Do. • • 

All Saints Hay, Hrazil, or Haliia 
A.iuisicb, A.siatic 'furkey . 

Aitib<»yiia Island, point S. VV. Moluccas 

Do. Fort Victoria, Do. . • 

^ln^tcrda(n, Midland 
Oo Island, ('Fon^ataboo) Friendly Isles 
Andrews, St, Si;otlund 
Antigua, (Fort llainUton) West Indies 
Antwerp, Heigiuin 
Aiitukia, (Antioch) Syria 
Aiitloqiiia, ('olonibia . • 

Aiui.saiia, Farm «»f, Quito 
^nlbony Port, Janiaiiai . . 

Antrobiis Ca|N3, HaHin’s Hay « 

Ararat Mount, Armenia • 

Arc.haiigel, KuroiH»an Russia 
Arica, Peru 

Areqiiipa, (.Morrode) Peru 
Arrau islaml, N. ooiiit, Ireland 
Ascension Island, \V. Atlantic • 

Ashkeloa, ruins of, Syria 
Assassijks, Hay of. New Zeal.uid . 

Athens, Greece, Temple of Minerva 
Augustine, St, Fast Florida • 

Ava Huriiiah, Asia 
Avignon, Fmiice 

Attock, on the Indus . • 

Aiigsbiirgh, Havaria 
Aiiliuia; Albania, Turkey 
Anrungabad, India, Deccan • 

Axtisc'o, (‘erro tie, MexitK) 

Ayr, Scotland 

AyUh, (LUith) Arabia . 


Latiiudes. Loi^Uudes. Authorities. 
IS® ailSOAS 12^25^ 45"W Alcedo 
65 51- 60 N 2 ^ 20 VV Mudge 

67 ,0» ON iJ 8 0 W Mackay 

^0 20 58 N 21 17 15 10 Conn-des Terns 
;iJ 20 ;i6 N yo O is K GautUer 
10 50 20 N 00 5y 47 W Hasil Hall 
5 yO ON 05 10 4 ) E Kiddle* 

61< 7 ON 0 45 0 VV** Ducom 

y2 si yS N .,‘15 (i 20 K Gaultier* 

;12 0 0 N oy 31 45 W Alcedo 
5 47 0 N 80 .32 0 h) Hamilton 
m 50 41 N • y5 10 45 E Jaubert 
4(S 15^ 0 N 12y 50 15 W Lewis & Clark 
yi 1 0 N 01 :K) 15 VV Terreij 

40 20 12 S ]|5 0 11 E Haudin 

;* 0 N a> (»]■: Ducom 

41 45 (t N 25 ;)5 15 K 

4.') 21 2‘) t> 147 l.'i 55 K Entrcciistreaiix 

61 2 4« S Ja 4« 31 H Wadilel 

27 11 OS 77 53 OK Hamilton 

55 13 0 M 5 H 0 VV Kdiu. Gazetteer 

41 .55 ON 43 .5 15 K Ileauchamo 

42 .33 .'JS N 73 41 .50 W liowditch 

11 25 .N 37 10 15 K Conn-des Terns 

30 .35 27 N .'Ki 10 0 K Do. do. 

31 13 5 N 29 52 .50 K Daussy 

30 17 20 N 3 4 55 K Gauttier 

30 SON 5 20 12 W Coim-de-s Tema 

,3S 19 20 N 0 2S 5ii VV (.'uptaiii Siuith 
12 .59 22 S 38 .32 .39 VV ( ai.laiii .SaOiiie 
40 .')3 ON 30 13 15 K (:„r. Aetrouoin. 

3 17 3<» S 127 .33 25 10 lOd.re 
3 41 II S 127 III 20 10 Diiiierry 

62 22 17 N d. 53 20 10 Krayeiihoff 
^1 9 0 S 171 10 0 VV 

50 21 ON 2 do 0 VV 

j7 1 ;i0 N 01 57 15 VV liorda 

51 13 Id. N 4 21 10 K Kiayeiilioff 
;;() 12 .30 N 3(i 22 45 10 Jauliei-t 

0 3(i 0 N 70 2 53 VV UestreiHia 
0 32 52 .S Huinholdt 

18 15 10 N 70 23 0 VV Ducom 
71 57 ON 71 50 0 VV Captaiii Koss 

;39 d.5 0 N 45 0 0 K JMorier 

01 31 4dl N 40 43 OK Vou Desseii 

18 28 35 S 70 24 12 O’ Hasil Hall 

10 30 0 S 73 11 0 VV Malaspiiia 

6;l 19 ON 10 2 0 VV Riddle 

7 5.^5I> S 1-4 23 35 VV t'aptain Sabine 

31 39 OS 34 42 65 K Gauttier 

40 49 OS 170 28 15 K 

.37 58 1 N ^3 40 14 10 (Oonii-des 'I'ems 

29 58 0 N «1 10 0 VV POdin.Ciazetteer 

21 51 0 fs 05 58 0 K Hamilton 

43 57 8 N 4. 48 30 10 (Ounn-des Terns 

33 57 ON 71 57 0 10 IIamiltun 

48 21 40 N 10 55 2 K Conn, des Terns 

40 27 15 N 19 20 20 10 Do. do. 

19 4.5 ON 70 3 0 iO (On'. Astrori. 

19 15 27 N 90 12 .’lO W Humboldt 

55 27 0 N t 20 0 VV Ducom 

29 10 0 N 34 33 15 10 
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!K;iba C^pe, S.VVT. point of Asia Miiin 
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2 <} 

51 

40 


(i.'uittier* 

Do. do. Anatolia 

fi 

;:’l’ 
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•N 

:ii 

2(» 



Do. • 

BaW\ Ules, (centre) New lloUand > 

10 

(1 


■S 

1|S 

17 

0 


( apt. Flinders 

Babel-Mandeb, Arabia 

j-j 

111 

0 

\ 

i;i 

12 

9 


Pur Iv 

Do. do. do. (isle of 


.’i.) 


\ 


S 

(t 


Do. ‘ 

Bakou, Schirvaii, Russia 

1(1 

•Z’i 


n' 

III 

‘,i‘J 

15 


Jaiibcrt 

Do. do. dc>% , 

■12 

22 

9 

N 

iji 

i 

9 


E«liu (»a7cttccr 

Do. do. do. ' . J 

30 

;>(. 

0 

N 

52 

25 

15 


( lievaUfiuinba 

Do. do. do. . \ 

K) 

ill 

(1 

N 

111 

19 

15 


Dr Ramsay 

Bagdad, Turkey • • • 

<0 

1.3 

15 


.'ti 

If) 

1j9 

w 

Mr Rich 

Ballin, isles of. North America ^ 

74 


9 

N, 

02 

6 

30 

Captain Ross 

Bailmurd, 'I'liikey in Asia • 

*b 

lit 

9 

N 

III 

:54‘ 

16 

!•: 

JauberC 

Bailli Cstpe, Van Diemen • 

IS! 

22 

9 

S 

US 

7 

9 

K 

Krusenstiern 

Baker Point, N.W. coast of N. America 

50 

22 

9 

N 

KiS!' 

'23 

15 

VV 

Vancouver 


J^Jiker llauut^ do, * dOb , 4S ii!) 0 N 121 <i(> 0 VV JUo, 

Do. do, do, do, • 44> U) 43 W Do, 


lialao.Kkwa, Crimea (port) • 

Balasore, BrUisli India 

Balbeo, Sy^t’ia • « « * • 

Do. do, . • f 

Do. /io» 

Baldivia, Cbiii • ^ 

Do. (Port Sati ( arlos) , 

Bale* 8\vit/erlaij<l . • 


4/1 55 N 33 3I< 35 B Gauttier, 

21 30 0 N 87 1 ^ K Ducom 

21 32 ON 8(j 6(5 0 K Hamilton 

33 26 0 N 37 20 15 K Coulier 

33 6S ON 3(5 22 15 K Diction. G«*<»g. 

3J. 1 0 N 3(5 11 0 t'j £diri.<iazetteor 

39 5.3 20 S 73 3:1 21 VI Mackay 

39 61 0 8 73 33 15 W Malaapina 

47 33 31 N 7 36 27 K Coiin-des Tenia 


Balfroosh, Pei*aja . 3(5 Jki 15 N 62 56 K Fraser 

Balizct Yucatan, Moxieo • 17 3() (• N 8( ;-,2 0 W Duveruey 

Bally^aiinoii, Ireland , 0-1 31 0 N 8 21 45 W Malham 

Balta S(Mmd, Shetland . . 60 ‘15 0 N Biot 

Baltimore, United States • 39 2i5 N 76 39 0 W Bow litcli 

Do. Ireland . . 61 27 0 N 9 2(5 0 VV Kiddle 


Bamberg, «Germany . 

Baiiif, Scotland 

Banbury, Kiigland 

Banda Island, Indian Ar^diipelago* 

Bang Cape, Persian (Jiilf 

Bangalore, Indian Peninsula 

Bangor, VVales 

Banialuc.1, 'I’urkey 

Banku isle. iVloIuccas 

Bankas IsUuid, N.W. C. Ainer. N. ptont 

Bantam, (city) Java 

Bantry (bay) Ireland 

Bart.idocs, (N. point) Antilles • 

Do. S. do. do. 

Barbuda, do. N. point do. 

Barcelona, Spain (city) 

Barcelona, New, Colombia 

Barcelore, British India 

Bardistan Cape, Persian Gulf 

Bardsay, Wales 

Burdt, (port) IVussia 

Bariqtiisenieto, C^tdoinbia 

Burku, (road) Oininaa 

BariicveiU isbuuls, Tierra <lel I’liego 

Barnard inountaliis, BalKn's Bay 

Barrow’s Bay, do. do. , 

Bass Rock, Scotland 

B.itavia, Java 

B.iyonne, France 

Kayrout, Syria 

Biitoum, Asiatic Turkey 

Bath, England 

Belfast, Ireland 

Bell Hock, Scotland 

Bell Souinl, (mouth) Spitsbergen 

Bcncooleii, Sumatra 

B- rgen, Norway 

Berlin, Prussia ^ • • 

Berwick, Groat Britain 


49 57 ON 
67 41 ON 

62 5 0 N 
4 31 OS 

29 4S 0 .N 

12 67 9 N 
53 12 0 N 
44 20 0 N 

1 52 0 N 

63 39 3(> N 
6 7 OS 

61 36 ON 

13 19 0 N 
13 2 0 N 
17 50 SON 
41 22 38 N 
10 13 16 N 
13 37 0 xN 
27 45 (» N 

62 4 4 0 N 
61 20 ON 

9 40 0 N 

66 48 16 S 
76 65 0 N 
73 40 0 N 
66 4 53 N 
GDIS 
43 29 15 N 
:53 49 45 N 
41 :w 40 N 
61 22 30 N 

61 :i5 ON 
Si 26 50 N 
'7? 35 ON 

3 49 0 S 
60 21 0 N 

62 31 41 N 
66 46 21 N 


10 57 15 K 
2 31 0 VV 

1 23 47 VV 
130 0 0 v : 

50 3 0 K 
77 ;58 0 K 

4 17 47 VV 

17 40 0 n 

325 0 0 K 
130 13 0 VV 
10(5 13 30 K 
10 4 0 VV 
69 4 1 0 VV 
5<> 3S 0 VV 
62 0 0 W 

2 10 44 K 
(51 48 5 VV 
71. 17 0 E 
60 20 35 E 

4. 39 0 VV 
8 39 45 E 
67 47 45 W 
67 61 30 E 
()6 .39 0 VV 
81 0 0 W 
83 45 0 W 
2 37 47 W 
106 61 15 E 

1 28 26 W 
35 28 0 E 
41 38 55 E 

2 21 15 W 
6 57 0 W 
2 22 15 W 

13 'i2 0 K 
1(52 0 15 IC 

5 20 15 E 
13 22 15 E 

1 59 4X W 


Coulier 

Riddle 

Jamieson 

Diicoiu 

Purdy 

Hamilton 

Jamieson 

('ouliei* 

Ducom 

Vancouver 

Ducom 

Malham 

Ducom 

Do. 

Do, 

Meehain 
P'idalgo 
Hamilton 
D’Apres 
Ducom 
Malham 
Die* Ge<^raph, 
I. des Voyages 
Weddel 
Captain Roas 
Do. 

Purdy 
Flinders 
Coiiij-des 'I'ems 
Gnuttier 
Do. 

Conn-des Tej.ns 
Ducom 
Purdy 
Scoresb^ 

Riddle 

Wibe 

Comi'des Terns 
Mudge 
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and CooQtri4?B. 

Bctlis, KoordistHun 

Billuja, SiKiiii, Bay of ISiscay • , 

131anc«* Cape, AtVira 

Do. do. I’atA^onia . ; 

Hode^fa port, N.W. coast of America 
lioifoLi, Colombia 
lioja<lor (.'ape. North Africa® . • 
Ihdclicretx, Kamtschatka 
lioli, .Asiatic Tu#key • • • 

Homliay, British India • 

Bona Cape, Barbary . . 

Borneo City, Isle of Do. • 

Boriiou, North Africa . ^ ^ 

Boston, United {States $ . 

Botany Bay, New Hollanj 
iJourbon (I.), St Dennis . 

Boutin Point, Isle of Saghalion 
Bowen Cape (I’eakJ, New Holland* 
Bowen Port, North America 
Do. Cape, Baffin’s Bay . • 

Boiirdeanx, France 
Bremen, Ciermany 

Bressey Sv :ui, Shetland Isles, Scotland 
Brest, Brittany, Ijrauce 
Briancon, Halites Alps • 

Bridgeman Isle, New Shetland . 
Brid^etowrf, Barbadues . . 

liri^hton, J*>)glaiid 
Brill, Iloliand . . ^ . 

Do. Dll'’ ind 

Bi'isbai; Capo, Greenland . . 

Do. .livei*, mouth. New Holland 
Bristol, i'>i^Iaiid ((.’athcdral) 

Bjodie's Bay, Banin’s Bay 
Brodrick Cape, Jan Mayen Isle . 
BiNunby, Bngland . . 

Brtmglit^m Cape, Baffin’s Bay • 
Brown Cai>e, Greenland 
Do. l.des, Baffin’s Bay 
l)o. l\nnf, (blambia river north-west 
roast of A ineriea • ♦ 

I’rare Bay, Batrin's Bay • 

Briilos C'ape, h'gypt . • • . 

Brnnsvvirk llouse, Upper Canada 
Broussa, Anatolia • 

Brussels, Netherlands 
Buaelie ('ape, Greenland 
Do. Do. Van Diemeu 
Bucarelli Port, north-west ccastof Ame¬ 
rica . . . « • 

Buchan, Ness, Sr -^land 
Gurharest, Wallaclila 
Buckingham, England 
Buenos Ayres, South Amei’ica 
Bijff'aloe Bake, Fort, New South Wales 
Burg Head, Scotland 
Burgos, Old Castile, Spain 
BiiriitisJand, ScoJuiid 
Busheer, Pei*sia 
Bhiirtpore, India . 

Burrow Head, Scotland 
Button, Ness, Ijighl-honse, do. 

Byain Alartin, (ireenluiid (Cape) 

Bnssoi'ah, on the Shat-al-Arab 

Canbiil, Atghanistaim 

({acanio Isle, east point, Coitimania 

(Aac iiao^ T oiikiiig 

(Jadiz (observatory), Spain . 

(.-'affa, Crimea, Russia 
Cagliari, Sardinia 
Cairo, I'.gypt 
Cuitliuess Point, Scotland 


I.atitii<!es. Longitudes. • Authorities. 


1(> l.‘i N 
20 IB &$ N 

47 IB 0 S 
38 21 •() tf 

4 :i3 m N 

2(j 1(» 0 y 

52 5t 3(1 N 

40 ;« *(» N 
IS 5(446 N 
37 IlSN 

4 65 On 

12 60* 0 N 

48 20 0 N 
31 0 Os 
20 51 30 s 
61 52 0 N 
11 31 0 S 

13 39 N 
72 25 (» N 

41 50 M N 
5;i 4 3» N • 
00 9* 0 N 
48 23 M N 
41 53 50 N 
02 1 (I s 

13 5 30 N 

50 4« 30 N 

51 51 11 N 
51 40 10 N 
71 l(i 0 N 
27 25 0 S 
51 27 (> N 
(« 0 ON 

70 59 0 N 
51 21 18 N 
07 17 ()*N 

71 18 (I N 
75 17 0 iM 


42’30 15'’R Jaubert 
2 43 15 W Cor. Astronom. 
17 1 15 \V Uonssiif • • 
00 3 15 W Maljispina 
122 30 '15 \V Viiiicoiiver 
74r 12 211 W Humboldt 

I t 30 45 W liorda 

157 19 15 K Vwivolojsky 
31 19.15 K ,Cor. Astronom. 
72 So 1.5 E Hamilton 

II 4 15 E Gauttier 
li t Sa 0 E lliddle 

13 35 30 E Diction. Geoj. 

70 M 0 W Howditch 
151 11 0 E lliddtib 
55 30 30 E l'’reycinet 

111 48 ft E Coiin-dos Terns 
141 33 40 K King 
•88 51 'lo VV I'arry » 

71 40 0 VV Ibuss 

0 33 59 VV Conn-des Tcm.s 
•S 28 0 E Do. 

0 17 0 W Malhaiii 
4 28 '15 VV C'onji-||es Terns 
0 3.'4 57 10 Ziurh’s .ioiiriial 
50 57 30 VV Weddell 
59 10 (I W CoMii-dcs Terns 
0 12 O VV Madge 
4 9 51 E Krayenbolf 

1 2 10 VV -Miidge 
20 30 0 VV' Scorcsby 

K King 

2 35 29 VV Miiiige 
03 5 0 VV Koss 

7 50 0 'iV Scoresby 
0 0 62 10 Miidgo 
03 .SO 0 VV Uoss 
22 .51 9 VV Si'oresby 
59 50 (J VV' Koss 


4'7 I 0 N l'5'l 53 0 VV Vamiouvcr 

70 28 0 N 07 32 0 VV lliiss 

31 30 (‘ N 31 27 0 10 Dms>m 

50 15 0 .N' 82 55 15 VV Alcedo 

39 52 0 .N 29 0 15 10 (duller 

50 5(1 59 1 22 15 E (’onii des Terns 

71 IS o N 2.3 38 (I VV Scori'sby 

■10 35 10 .S 115 7 '15 10 Haudiu 


55 

12 

0 

N 

133 

25 

67 

29 

in 

N 

1 

57 

41 

20 

1.0 

N 

20 

.8 

51 

09 

6:i 

N 

1 

59 

31 

37 

2(i 

S 

58 

31 

55 

5.3 

0 

N 

108 

51 

67 

43 

B 

N 

3 

20 

48 

20 

5<) 

N 

.3 

38 

60 

8 

B 

N 

3 

4 

28 

5!i 


N 

50 

50 

28 

15 

0 

N 

81 

1 

51 

10 

0 

N 

4. 

21 

50 

28 

0 

N 

2 

51 

73 

33 

0 

N 

77 

10 

3(1 

30 

0 

N 

'17 

.33 

31. 

]() 

0 

N 

09 

15 

30 

1(1 

2H 

N 

29 

51 

22 

30 

B 

N 

105 

15 

30 

.32 

0 

.Nl 

0 

17 

45 

1 

37 

.\ 

35 

23 

39 

12 

62 

N 

9 

(J 

30 

2 

2i 

N 

31 

18 

58 

30 

0 

N 

3 

<J 


*) VV Uutdm 
u VV llowuie 
15 K (.'onu-des 'I'ems 
5 VV Mudge 
0 VV Conn-des Terns 
10 VV Franklin 
0 VV Kiddle 
45 VV Conn-des 'I'enis 
45 VV IVlalham 
0 E Fraser 
0 10 Hamilton 
0 VV Ducom 
15 VV Furdy 
0 VV Koss 
0 10 Furdy 
0 K Ma.*artney 
25 10 Gauttier 
15 10 (anilier 
22 VV (Oiiiii.des 'J'ems 
28 10 Gauttier 
'll K Ho. 

45 K Nonet 
15 W Uiddla 
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I'lacfS »nd Coiintrips. 

Calabar river, Benin 

Ciilabiizo, Colombia 

('alMa, r'ranee . " • 

C ab utta, lieiigal, Tinlia 
Caledon Caiw, Baflin’s Bay . 

Calf of Man, Ligbt-houae . 

Calient, Malabai-, coiust of > 

Callao, port of Lima, V^ru . y 

Calpee, British India ' - •! 

Camarones, river, gulf of Bialra . 1 

Cambav.Bur-'irat, India . . 

Camboia river, W. entriuice, Coeh. t hifia 
Do. ■ city, 

Jlo. aivcr. Point, Ho. Do. 

Cambridge. England 
Do. Nefb, United Sta'ies 
Cameron Cape, Mexieo 
CampDVll Point, north-west coast of Am. 
iiayj (ireeiilaiid . 

Isle, N.W ro. k, Ureat I’aeitic 
Ocean . • • ‘ • 

Islet, S.W. do. dir. 

... eCape, New Z. aland 
Cape, Baffin’s^'lay . 

"! Mount, kergue ti. 
Campbeltown, Scotland ^ 

Cainpeaehv (city), Mexa’.o . 

Canary island, north-east pon.; ( anaries 
Candabar, Afgbanistann 

< andia island, W. Mount, i ( tele; 

Do. do. K. do. do. 

Do. eitv, il". 

Canea f CreteV 'I'lirkev 

( jinso Cape, A ova Se'-tia 
Do. Pori, Do. Do. 

(an,tin t 'ape, .Ali'ica 

< anton, cily, 1 bina 
Cantei Imiy, England 

< an/,ir Ca|>e, .Syria 

Capiicorn ( ape, New llolliuni . 

Do. Do. Do. 

(.'araccas, Colombia 
... Silla do 

Carlisle, England • • 

Carlton Douse, New Sooth Wales 
Carmel Cape, Palestine 
Carnac (ancient 1 belies), Egy,.t . 
f tirrickfergns, Ireland 

< aethage Cape, summit, Barliary 

Cbirtliage, (the port)^ 
tlarthagena, (Colombia . 

... Spain 

Casas (iratides, Mexiiai 
Casan, European Russiit 
( asbin, Persia 
Castellori/.o, Caratnaiiia 
Do. or Cliateau Rouge, do. 
t avaliere, islet, west point, Caram inia. 
Do. do. south point, ilo. 

(.‘ayenite, Guiana 
Cbelidoni Cape, CaramiUiia 
tJielindri (.lape, do. 

Cevero Vostochnoi Cape, Siberia 
t'hamouni village, Alps ol Savoy 
Charles Cape, lludson’s Bay 
Cliarlestun, South Carolina . 
C’harlottc‘8 Sound, New Zealand 
< bielsea, England • 

( beviot hills, stimmit of, Scotland 
C.bibiiahua, Ale-vioo 
Cbilueislo (Castro), Chili 


l.atitinles. 

.p’Oit (i N 
S iVi S N 
nil r >: i> N 
a-i ;i;> n x 

7(i hi II N 
,'•>1, 5 II N 

11 In II N. 

12 3 15 S 

20 T 15 N 
.3 15 0 N 
22 21 (I N 
<1 ;ij 0 N 
PZ 5(|’ 0 N 
H 40 ON 
52 12 30 N 
42 23 2S N 
10 2 0 N 
OJ 8 0 N 
71 IS (I N 


Longitudes. 

(>“ 12 ' O'I'l 
o; nO 311 W 
I n 10 I'. 
8 S 23 3! I 1'. 

;il 22 In \v 
|. Hi (I W 
ill 12 0 E 
f 77 0 10 W 
^ 77 2 12 W 
80 10 0 E 
!) 0 0 E 
72 48 0 E 
KK) 0 0 E. 
■ri3 4V 15 K 
101 . i>n 0 K 
()‘‘7 37 E 
71 3 OW 
85 10 0 W 
140 38 (I W 
21 ;>() 0 W 


52 .30 0 S 
n2 ,2 30 S 
41 34 (I 8 
lit 0 ON 
111 12 0 S 
55 27 0 -N 
I!) 51 0 N 

28 13 0 N 

32 20 0 .N" 
X, 22 18 N 
3i> li iti N 
35 21 (I N 
35 28 111 N 
■15 I S 10 .V 
45 18 0 -V 
;,2 33 (I N 
23 7 10 N 
ni 18 20 .N 

;,l! 10 0 N 
23 30 0 8 
23 ‘28 30 8 
JO 30 5I| N 
10 31 15 N 
5i. 50 0 N 
.02 no 17 N 

;i‘2 01 ION 
•25 12 7 N 
51. 43 0 .N 
;gi 51 ,30 N 
30 52 0 .\ 
10 ‘25 ‘20 N 
.37 35 50 N 

33 .'to 0 N 
55 43 0 N 
30 13 30 N 
30 8 33 N 
30 ti 3.1 N 
3(i 0 ‘28 N 
3(1 7 30 N 

4 50 In N 
30 12 45 N 
30 8 60 N 
75 0 0 N 
45 58 ON 
(12 Hi 0 N 
32 40 0 .s 

41 5 57 N 
nl ‘2!I 5 N 
.‘15 28 51 N 
‘20 0 0 N 

42 41 0 S 


ICn 13 ,35 K 
110 21 15 E 
i;, .0 0 E 


^ Aallierities. 

Dn;. 

11 innbnidt 
C'niiii-de.s I'ems 
Gnidii gb'am 
Russ 

.Maiitlnie Ann. 
1 laniiltnn 
It. Hall, 111. dis. 
Do. by lime ke. 
Cor. -Vstronmn. 
Riddle 
Ilamiltnii 

I’tirdy 

IVAp. Xep. Dr. 

Dneum 

Miidge 

Buwditcli 

Ducum 

Du. 

Scoreshy 

Ereycinet 

Do. 

Dne.oin 


O W Ross 


70 0 In p; 


tMI 2s In \V 
15 2! InM 
(4i o p; 
21 s 15 E 
25 30 33 E 
‘25 8 (I p; 
24 0 25 E 


In p; Pnrdy 
40 W Alallpim 
In W Alacbellar 
15 W Boni.i 
O p; .Allen 
1.5 K Ganlti.r 
33 E 1 >"• 

0 p; Do. 

25 E Do. 


(ill .50 40 W 4)es Hai red 
(ill 50 0 W Blunt 
I) 15 0 W Riddle 


I) 15 0 W Riddle 
Jl.’i 2.1 In J'l Kriisensteirn 
i 4 .53 E Alinige 
35 (O 30 E Gail, tier 
J5I 10 In E Krn.sensleirii 
Inl 5 op; J'liiideis 
07 4. ‘In W 11 nmboidt 

07 1 ‘23 V',' Do. 

3 2.5 17 W Jamieson 
I0(i 1‘2 il W Pialikliii 

31 nil .‘41 E Gaultier 

32 ,‘>;l 30 E Nonet 
6 lit 30 W Ducom 

,5 10 1.5 W Gaiutier 
5 10 In \V G.diaiio 
75‘20 In W lUimboldt , 
1 0 21 W Collu des rems 

DItmaiiiis 

4.0 15 0 E Billings 
40 23 15 P; Jail bel t 
20 ni ‘28 p; Beaillort 
Hi) ,34 55 li Gauttnr 

33 13 5 E Beaufort 
33 13 10 E Gauttier 
62 8 57 W Lartigue 
30 25 50 E Gauttier 
33 ‘22 ‘20 E I’liidy 

107 38 0 E Tuckey 
0 53 15 B Ghaulaire " 
74 15 (I W Dueom 
70 ill 0 W Bowdltch 
171. 20 50 E Riddle 
(I 7 0 E Eiike 
2 8 12 W Mudge 
104 30 0 W Pike 
74 3 3(,‘ W Malaspiiiu 




LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


.'>11 

OS and Countrie.s Latitudes. Lonptwdes.* Authoritltw. 

Cluiirwnyaii Fort, New «outh Wales r>s‘r^':r."N -^(V'W Franklin 

JSt Christopher’a islami, Autillts . 17 15 0 N 02 LJ 0 W 

Chur*hill Cape, Hmlsoii’ss Hay . 5S i8 *0 N 93 1 a t» \V U'uldle • 

Clueli liglit-house. Firth of CIyd% 5.» 63 ON 4 , r>2 OW 

Clear (Jape, Ireland . . 61 21^55 5^ 9 29 OW White 

Cloven Clitf, Spitshergeii . 79 53 O N 9 3 0 E Pliipns 

Clyde river, EaiHn’s liay • , . 70.21 0^ 37 30 0 \V Jloss 

Cohbe, Darfoor, Africa . . 11 0 N 27 <18 0 E llrownc 

('ud Cai>e, Uiiitid States 42 0 N 70_2U* 0 VI Howditch 

Couett Cape, New Caledonia . 20 30 0 N 13C50* 0 E (^ok 

Do. north-west coast of Aancr. 30 ON 113 2 0 W C'onii-des Terns 

Do. Japan 31 13 30 N 129 66 46 E Krusensteirii 

Columbia river, •mouth of, worth-Tyest, • • 

coast of America $ , • . 43 19 0 N 123 51 0 W Vancouver 

Comorin Cape, peuinsuk^of, India 7 53 0 N 77 4-1 30 E Hori;aburj;h 

( 'oti4'.eption, Chili . .33 43 31S 73 5 33 W llaiiza 

Do. Paraguay . . 23 2s OS 67 3*12AV^ f or. Afttroiioin. 

Constantinople (iwncta Sophia), 'rftrkey 4-1 0 12 N 28 59 2E (lauttier 
(J4»peuhag^en, Denmark . . #55 11 1 N • 12 35 43 E ('att ^ 

Copiiipo, (Jhili . . . 27 9 0 S 71 13 45 W ^lalasidtia 

Do. Hay of, Point A. . . 27 19 0 S 70 50 41 AV Hasil Hall 

(Joquiinho «lo. . 29 53 6f) So *71 15 53 W Do. 

Corinth, Creoce . . .37 iiH 37 N 22 62 5N Gaultier 

Cork, Ireland ^ . . . 51 53 51 N S ,‘10 0 W Foii^j^eld 

Corunna, Spain . . . 43 2.*l 33 N H 0 AV'^ Olttnanii.s 

Corse Cape, Corsica . . ‘1.3 0 35 N , 9 22 55 E (I'auiticr 

(Wseor Utipe f o.ist, Guinea . . 5 3 t» N 1 51. o W Howdiirh 

(Jrarow, Poland . . 50 .3 ,*iS N 19 50 59 F Conn-des 'iViurf 

('riuan Harbour, Scotland . . . 53 S 0 N 5 29 0 AV 

Crio Caj>e, (Jaruniania . , 33 jO 43 N 27 (5 3 F Heaufort 

Crimson Clilfs, Hudson's Hay . 73 0 I X (>7 59 50 !*' Parry 

C'rokv mountains, Huilin's Hay . 74- 8 0 N si O 0 W'' ILtss 

(. r luai'ty, Scotland . . 57 42 0 N 1 1 15 \V Diicoin 

St Cruz island, Antilles . . 17 11 8 N 31 Is 2.9 \V ( onn-de.s 'IVm.s 

Cuinberland-hiuise, New South AV'ales 53 5<> 40 N 112 13 H W Franklin 

Cuiiibray li^fht-lum.sc, Firth of Clyde 55 43 0 N 1 ,57 W' 

Cusco, IVru, South America . E‘> 12 OS 71 5 4-> W Alcedo 

Cyrene,ruins, Harbary . . 32 49 .’IS N 21 IS ;>0 15 Smith 

Daiuictta, F.j-ypt . . 31 21 43 N 31 40 2 i‘7 Huppei 

Dantzick, Prussia . .51 20 Is N Is ,‘IS 0 F Coiiu dcs 'IVins 

HardauelJrs, old castle, Turkey . 40 9 SN 2ti 20 OF Do. 

Do. new do. of Asia, «lo. 40 0 7 N 2(> i 5 F (iaiiaiio 

Darien gulf, point of, Colombia .• 8 713 0 aV 77 0 15 W Fidalgo 

Dei La Vela Cape, do. . . 12 IS 0 N 71 50 9 W Hiddle 

Delhi, India . 2S |-l ON 77 5 OK Jlamilton 

Detnerary river point, (iuiaua . (> IS ON 58 J 37 W Dneom 

Derbeiit, Schirwan, Uitssia . 42 5 15 N 47 .39 15 E linssian Atlas 

Diarbeker, Asiatic 'J'urkey . .‘17 51 0 N ,'19 5,3 45 E ( /'onii-deK 'ferns 

Dominica island, Antilles . 15 IS 23 N 31 32 15 \V Oltmaniis 

Dover in Keiit, Etigland • . . 51 7 47 N 1 I 9 7 E Al»idi«e 

Douglas, isle of ''’an . 51 12 0 N 4- 25 -17 W Jamieson 

• Dresden, Saxony . . . 51 2 50 N 171 1.3 1 E ('onn-des Teiiis 

.Diildhi observiitory, Ii’eland . 53 21 11 N (> IH 45 AV Do. 

Diimliarton, Scotland 55 57 0 N 15 0 W 

Dumfries, Do. . . 50 7 0 N 3 Ifl 45 AV 

Diiiicansby Ilea<l, do. . 5S .39 45 N ,3 3 15 W Downlci 

Ditndas Cape, North Amcric.!. 71 27 50 N 1171 57 36 AV Parry 

lAttndee, Scotland . .53 25 ON 74 2 15 AV (Joim-iies I'eins 

Dunkirk, France . . 51 9 N 2 22 37 F7 lAelumbre 

Dunnet Head, Scotland . 5S .J.2 0 N 73 2<) 0 W Du4;oiu 

Dunnos, isle of Wight, England 50 737 7 N 111 713 W Mmige 

Durham (castle), do. . 51 2S 45 N 2 22 23 AV Do. 

lAusky Hay, New Zealand . 45 47 27 S 133 18 9 E Coiin-do.s 'J'cius 

l^urham city, England . . 61 7K) 3l N I 711 3 \V' iVludge 

F7ast Cape, New Zeakind . . 37 42 0 S 17.8 3tl 0 JO 

Ed<lyst«nc rocks, light-hoiisc, England 50 10 55 N 1- 10 71 W' Miidge 

F^dinbyrgh, Scotland 55 58 O N 71 10 15 W Conn-des 're-ns 

Edinburgh. New, Colombia, Darien H 4-7 0 N 77 711 0 AV Alre<lo 

El Arish, Syria, (fortress) . 31 6 710 N 7171 4.8 2.‘i E (laiittier 

Eisleben, Prussia, Germany . 51 712 710 N 13 711 15 F Zach 

N.B. This is the birth-place of Luther 
Elbe river mouth, S. point , .0.3 .33 7I9 N 


9 0 15 F Alalhaiii 
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TAHLE OV 


Plaoostaiiii (‘ounlrios. 

Ellis Mount, Chinn 
Klsiiu'ur, Doiimark 
tiikiuleh, Huuovorian States h 

Emiueh Uurun^ I'., point <*nin‘ llaMous 
EssequibtM’ivor mouth, tiuiana . . 

Ktna, volcano, Sicily, smnuiit of 
Europe, light-house of, at the 11\ nh l as 
Eo. point ot’(libraltar 
Fair island, OrkTJcys, tsvjtland v. 

Falmouth, England . • 

False Bay, South Afi'ica . { 

Do. Cape, Do. , . 

Farewell Cape, Greenland . 

Xlo. New Zealand 

Fayal, Azores islands 
Ferro island, east point 
Doa. west poiut 
Ferrol, Spaut 
Fife, ICess, Scotland 
Finisterre, Spipn . 

Florence, Tuscany 
Florida Cape, United States, , ■ « 
Foreland, N. Jingland v 

Do. ^S. Do. . 

Francois Vhipe, Hayti, Antilles 
Do. Old Cape, !)<►. * . ^ 

Franklin Fort, New (. .iliMlonfa, B. Amer. 
Freyberg, Saxony 
Galloway, Mull ot^ Scot’ oul 
(mllipoli, Turkey in Eumpe 
Galway, Ireland . . 

Galvez, town hay, '!\‘xas, ATexico 
Gangoutri, India, Himalaya . 
(iarry island, mouth of Mackenzie river, 
North .All.erica 

Gaspe Bay, eiiti anco of, C.uiaila • 
(^eer Cape, AlVica 

(icneva, Switzeilaiid 
(ie.'ioa, Sanliiiian States, Italy • 
George, Fort, Scotlaml . • 

George, St, Bermi-da.s, Aiueriwi . 
Ge<»rgetown, Grenada, Aualles 
Do. Cape of Good Hope 
Do. Van Diemen's island 
Do. Frince of Wales island 
Ghent, Netherlands • 

Gibraltar, (city) Spain 
Do. port of, lOurope 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Do. isle, Greenland 
Do. Port, Scotland . 

Goa, Portuguese India . 

Cape of Good Hope . 

City of do. 

Gottingen, Hanover 

Gottenhurg Sound, Sweden . 

GouuicU, Anatidia (Ca}>e) 

Gower Cape, China, Yellow Sea 
Gravesend, England 
Green i.<akc, North America 
Greenock, Scotland 
Guadaloime, Antilles 
Guayra, Colombia 
Guanaxunto, Mexico 
Guaiicabamba, Peru 
Guancavclica, do. 

Guavdafuy, east point of Africa 
Guatiinala, Central America 
Guyaquil, Colombia 
Guernsev. Island, England 
Hague, Holland 

Hakluyts, Headland, Spitzbergen 



itltlhlcs 


I,.. 

"Kit 

lliltf.s 

V Autlioritirif. 


(T 

0' 

X 

120' 

' O' 

9 

K 

Basil Hall 

iV> 

.57 

0 

N. 

12 

.38 

1.) 

!■; 

BiMle 

0.‘) 

22 

0 

N 

7 

12 

.38 

!•; 

KrayeiihqlV 

i-> 

ii 

10 

H 

2/ 

53 

.',9 

!•: 

t hmtrter 


19 

0 

N 

;>8 

21 

1,1 

\v 

Diti-oiu 

lir 

l.'i 

,31 

N 

15 

(1 

9 

i; 

Smith 

ii 

1 1 

19 

N 

tfti 

7 

9 

K 

< •autlicr 

;ii' 

li 

39 

N‘ 

5 

is 

.31 

w 

Dun I'oliuo 

i<! 1 

;« 

lfi 

N 

1 

17 

9 

'V. 

1 

00 

8 

9 

X 

5 

2 

15 

w 

Conii-de.s IVj 

31 

19 

9 

•S 

IS 

33 

0 

K 

Do. 


2<> 

49 

s 

IS 

53 

0 

]•; 

Purdy 

5!) 

15 

9 

N 

47 

;■)(» 

0 

W 

Uptou 


3r 

0 

S ' 

' 1T.3 

‘f 

0 

E 

Diicom 

38 

.32 

39 

N 

28 

1.3 

0 

W 

llnhile 





17 

•66 

15 

W 

Borda 

27 

45 

0 

N 

18 

9 

45 

W 

D.>. 

43 

29 

30 

N 

8 

IS 

0 

W 

( 'onn-des 'reais 


17 

0 

N 

2 

36 

0 

w 

M udge 

4^ 

51 

0 

N 

9 

16 

0 

w 

Cuiui-des Tciiis 

43 

46 

41 

N 

6 

;35 

15 

E 

D4». 

25 

46 

0 

N 

80 

5 

0 

W 

Stuts 

51 

22 

25 

N 

1 

16 

31 

W 

Mudge 

51 

8 

26 

N 

1 

12 

6 

W 

Do 

19 

46 

21 

N 

72 

18 

20 

w 

Fleurieu 

19 

49 

30 

N 

TO 

1 

45 

\v 

Borda 

65 

10 

0 

N 

12.3 

29 

0 

w 

An. «>f IMiiios 

69 

53 

0 

N 

13 

17 

15 

E 

Conn-des l euis 

51 

.38 

0 

N 

4 

;>9 

0 

W 

Riddle 

49 

25 

.33 

N 

26 

.39 

45 

E 

Ihirdy 

6:i 

28 

;«) 

N 

9 

13 

0 

W 

Ducom 

28 

48 

0 

N 

96 

2 

22 

W 

Pt. of Am. Sell. 

31 

1 

0 

N 

78 

55 

0 

K 

Hodgson 

69 

29 

0 

N 

1.35 

■12 

0 

W 

Franklin 

48 

4.7 

30 

N 

61 

52 

0 

W 

Blunt 

39 

38 

0 

X 

9 

51 

45 

VV 

Borda 

4<) 

12 

0 

N 

6 

9 

30 

E 

(-oiiii-desTcms 

4J^ 

21 

0 

N 

8 

52 

55 

E 

Gauttier 

67 

.‘is 

0 

N 

4 

5 

0 

W 


32 

22 

0 

N 

61 

:i3 

0 

3V 

Blunt 

12 

4 

0 

N 

61 

15 

0 

W 

Diction. Geog. 

33 

57 

3() 

N 

25 

0 

0 

w 

Do. 

41 

6 

6 

N 

146 

11 

0 

E 

Do. 

5 

0 

0 

N 

95 

39 

45 

E 

Jour, des V^»ya. 

61 

3 

12 

N 

3 

43 

42 

li 

Krayeiihoh 

36 

6 

;«» 

N 

5 

21 

12 

W 

Smith 

36 

5 

15 

N 

5 

20 

10 

W 

Huinker 

.55 

51 

.32 

N 

4 

17 

0 

W 

Encke 

79 

18 

0 

N 

?1 

31 

0 

W 

Scoresby 

65 

56 

0 

N 

1 

,38 

0 

W 

15 

28 

55 

N 

7.3 

.5.3 


£ 

Riddle 

31 

23 

40 

S 

18 

23 

15 

E 

Flinders 

.‘B 

56 

15 

s 

18 

28 

15 

E 

I*urdy 

51 

31 

50 

N 

9 

55 

17 

E 

Trissnecker 

67 

12 

4 

N 

11 

59 

55 

E 

Klint 

41 

35 

15 

N 

11 

31 

55 

E 

GauttitU' 

36 

57 

0 

N 

122 

19 

0 

E 

Gower 

51 

27 

39 

N 

0 

22 

15 

B 

Mudge 

51 

16 

0 

N 





65 

57 

0 

N 

4 

43 

0 

W 


15 

59 

30 

N 

61 

45 

0 

W 

Oltmanns 

10 

36 

19 

N 

67 

26 

45 

w 

Humboldt 

21 

0 

15 

N 

1(K) 

52 

45 

w 

Oltmanns 

5 

11 

15 

S 

79 

23 

28 

w 

Do. 

12 

56 

0 

S 

71 

50 

45 

w 

Alcedo 

11 

69 

0 

N 

51 

22 

0 

E 

Salt 

11 

40 

0 

.N 

91 

25 

15 

W 

Oltmanns 

2 

11 

21 

N 

79 

39 

46 

W 

Basil Hall 

40 

25 

.33 

N 

2 

33 

0 

w 

Kiddle 

52 

1 

20 

N 

4 

18 

31 

E 

Krayenhoff 

T9 

46 

0 

X' 

9 

49 

0 

.E 

Kiddie 
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rij(* an.I Countries. r,:ilitii.le, I-ouRiindes. * Authorities, 

llakluytv InIuikI, lianiii’s IJay 77" A'.- (I N (il''5'» !(i '\V Malham 

llul]|a\ Nova Scotia. ISriti.sli Afliciica U .Mi (I .N (:;{ an (I \V lilimt . 

liasil 11.11 s J.sland, New Shetland (iid 17 :«I<K (>1 10 OW Weddell 

Ilallc J'iii«siaii (iermany .* 5| sN. 11 f,s y K ( onn-des Terns 

llatnlMiii;, (lermaiijr . . .'ai .'(S; .01 N ') .OS ;i7 K Do. 

|[:ujov<‘r, Kingdom of do. Cierinaiiv N i-y r>o K Do 

lljum.i, Jloilaiid . • / . KravenhofT 

J arwirh, Kiif-laiid /il -K? N 11/15K Mudge 

l[astin}.ss vStissox. rfOnglaiid . 50 62 ifi N 0 31 /^otm-dcs Terns 

llavrr dc C.rare, France . dO VJ) n N 0 6 SS K Do. 

jiavaiinali, (IVJoro fort) Cuba .. 23 sfcN 82 22 15 VV J/umboldt 

ilcaine’s Port, iVldville Island 7]. dG 50 N IJO 33 «9 W Parry 

llcleiiu, Nt, (.James Town) Islaiul , 1^ 55 N 5 48 45 W * 

Ilillah, (mins of Babel) t^siatic Turkey 32 31 18 N 44 11 OE Kerr Porter 

Jlobart'i own, Isle of. Van Diemen 42 51 OS 147 28 OE Flliider® 

I ogiie, La, Capo, France . 49 43 33 N 1 55 15 W Bishop 

ilolyhead, Wales, Irish Channel 63 38 61 N 4 30 27*VV Riddle • 

Do. island Castle, England ♦ 65 40 0 N 1 45 38 W Mudge 

Honda, Colombia . 6^11 42 N 74 63 30 W Humboldt* 

Honduras, Cni>e, (1. of Mexico . 10 2 0 N 80 1 45 W Pifrdy 

Hook’s Camp, British North America 00 45 H N 113 42 25 W Franklin 

Hooper’s Isle, do. . . 75 5 18 4V M 1^65 58 W P.arry 

Horne Caj.e. " outh Amerbia 55 69 N 07 13 45 W Weddell 

IIoJl, Eiighnui, oast c<»aNt . 63 45 0 N 0 19 47 E Jamiesuri 

IMonth of the Humber, do. . 53 30 13 N 0 48 E Purdy 

Hurd CajM*, Baffin’s Bay . 77 19 0 N Tlk |8 0 W Ross 

Hydra Islamk CretM-e * . . 37 19 58 N 23 28 3<) E (Janttior 

d.ii kson, Port, New’ Holland , .33 51 30 S J5I 17 30 K Flinders 

.l.iffiu or Joppa, I’alestiiio ^ . 32 3 25 N 31 iO JO E Ciautlier 

Jalcutskoi, Siherla . . (»2 1 50 N P'9 44 30 E Emrke 

Pi.) Jane’ , Brasil . . 22 5115 8 42 J5 50 W lioussiii 

Ja\a ilauu, Indian Archip. west point (i48 ON J0;> IJ 15 E Wilson 
Ht). do. do. east point 8 10 OS J11J13 0 JO x\nn. Marit. 
l<y ( ape, north-west coast of America 70 29 ON 101) 23 0 10 Riddle 

Iro iStiund entrance, Spitsbergen 7'8 9 0 N 12 40 0 E Scoresby’^ 

Jeni.x i.sk, Siberia . , 58 27 19 N 92 10 l9 10 Hansteen 

Jersey, (St Aubin's) Lslaiul . 49 12 59 N 2 lO 31 W ('onii.di5.s Terns 

Jerusaieii), Palestine . . 3l i7 47 M 35 20 15 10 Do. 

Jnibros Island, (summit of) (ircekArch. 40 10 30 N 25 51 20 10 (iauttier 
t’Mpeiial City', Chili . 38 39 OS 73 52 30 W Bauza 

Li'iJ. h (’ape, niest N. point of Asia Minor 12 7 57 N 31 50 25 E (lauttier 

Int'spiuek, Tyrol, Germany . 47 10 ON II 23 45 10 Amman 

I iiverkeitliing, Scotland . • 5() 4 O N 3 0 W 

Inverness, do. . 57 31 ON 4 15 OW 

M John, city and port, New Bruiiswiek 45 JO ON 00 10 OW Die. (icograph. 
Irkutsk, Siberia . .52 10 41 N 101 33 45 iO Vsevolojsky 

Irvine, Frith of Clyde . 5.5 37 O N 5 9 (t W Ducom* 

St Jago, Chili, South Ameriea . 33 2'» 30 N 7t» 51 , 0 W IMalaspina 

Juan Fernandez, (Island) west p.'dnt 33 15 OS 79 1 1 W' Do. 

Kangaroo Head, or Delambi^; (l^.pi', New 

Holland . . 05 43 0 S 137 5S 30 10 Flinders 

K -rakooa Road, Owneehee, South Isles J9 28 0 N Pifi 0 0 W Vancouver 

St Kilda, Hebrides, Scotland , 57 49 .30 N 8 32 .30 \V Huddart 

Kingston, Jamaica . . 17 60 0 N 70 63 16 W Captain Sabine 

Kinnaird Head, Sc.otland 57 44 41 N 2 1 0 W Dowine 

Kirkwall, Orkneys . .58 58 0 N 3 5 0 W Bishop 

Mull of Kintyre, Scotland . 55 17 0 N 5 41 0 W Riddle 

Mouth of the Kis.. Eriiiak, or llalys, 

Anatolia . . . 41 45 2(> N 35 57 43 E Gauttier 

Do. Kuban, Straits of KalTa, Russia 45 5 ."1(1 N JKi 51 3.5 E Do. 

i4o. Kola, Russian Lapland 08 52 «iO N 32 48 0 E Vsevolojsky 

Ko’iiigsberg, Prussia, Baltic .5142 12 N 20 29 OK (.’onn-des'f'erns 

Grand Ladrone Isle, Chinese Sea 21 57 10 N 113 40 J5 E Kriiseii.stiern 

Ladauk, Upper Indus Valley . 31 9 JO N 78 0 0 K 'J'rebcck 

Laho.e, Piinjaiib, India 31 50 0 N 73 50 0 F. (Torres. Astron. 

Jjamlash INirt, Arran, Sinitland . .55 .‘k3 ON 5 10 45 W IVlalham 

Laneaster Sound, entrance, Baffin’s Bay 7119 ON 83.50 OW Ross 
l..ands'End, Cornwall, England . 50 4 7 N 5 H 31 W Madge 

I^eeds England . . 53 17 33 N I .3.8 .'iO W (ainii-de.s Terns 

Jieghorn, or Livorno, Tuscany . 43 .33 5 N iO Ri 45 iO Zjich 

Leipsic, .Saxony’, Germany . 51 l9 11 N 12 22 2.3 i^ Tris-.jus ker 

Leith, .Scotluiid .j • • 59 50 N 3 10 (s 

Yi. :i r 
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Plact^ and Coiimi i."- 
Lima, Lower lN*iu 
1/ipuri (.’a«tle, Lipart Uit s 

(Observatory) * 

Liverpool Kiiglaml, Irish S«*a ^ . 

Lizard Point, Cornwall, hjiglaiol * . 
IjOtidon, (St Paurs) England • 
Londonderry, Ireland ^ • 

Lopatka Cape, south-westpoint of Kam- 
tschatka ^ . 

Loxa, Colombia • • ' 

Lubeck, Germany . ^ '* 

Luxor, (ruins of Thebes) Upper l^gypt 
Lynn Ueghi, England • ^. 

I^yons, France • 

IVlarao, China, Chinese Sea • 

Macartney (.^ape. Do. Yellow Sea 
Do ‘ Point, north-*West coast of Amcr. 
Macassar, (fort ilottordam) Celebes 
IVhnU^ra, (Funcbal) Atluiitio Ocean 
Madras, Carmitic, India 
Madrid, Spain 

Mahon, Port, Miiion a ( . ' 

Malacca, (Fort) Straits of Do. India 
Malaga, ^Spaiii, Mediterranean Sea 
Malta, east point. Do. 

Manchester, F.lngluiid 
INlanheiin, (Observatory) (jermany 
Manilla City, Philippines • 

Do, Do. 

St Louis Maranham. Brazil, (^Cathedral) 
Mariagalunte, Antilles, (ihi'-seterre) 
Marseilles, (Observatory v i'rance 
St IMartin’s Isle, N. W. point Antilles 
Murtinico, (Fort Royal) Do. 

Mascate, Coa^. of Ominaii, Anil/'a 
Maskelyiie’s Isle, New Heorides 
May Isle, Scotland 

Jan Mayne’s Isle, Greenland, N E. point 
Mecca, Ilejas Arabia 
Medina, Do. Do. . 

IVIelville Island, North Americ4i, (AV in¬ 
ter Harbour) 

Memel, X*russia, Baltic 
Mendocino Cape, Ameri«*a, N.W. coast 
Do. Do. Do. , 

Morawe, or Ancient Meroe, Nubia . 
Mexico, New Spain . 

Milan, (ObservHlory) Lomba/dy • 

Mississippi, north-east entrance of, Gulf 
of Mexico 

Do. Balize Light House . 

South-east entrance of do. 

South-west entrance of do. . 

Mobile Point, Florida 
Do. City, Do. 

Mocha, Arabia, Red Sea 
Monpox, Colombia 

Montague Island, America north-west 
coast • . .4 

Mont Blanc, Alps, Savoy 
Montego Bay, Jamaica 

Monte Rey, (Observatory) Califdrnia-^ 

Do. Video, Banda Oriental 
Montpelier, France 
Montreal, Canada 

Montserrat Isle, north-cast point Antilles 
Morocco, Barbary, Africa 
Moscow, European Russia 
Mosdok, Province of Caucasus . 

Mosul on the I'igris, Turkey 
Mowee, east point. Sandwich isles 
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4 'mces and countries. 

Mimic]}, Bavaria, Jser n\*«r 
iMu>Iie(!, KhorasHn, I'ersia * . 
Munmy’s iSouml, ('orea . 

Nari^asaft, Jsle of Kiou»ioU) Japan 
Nanking, on the Keeaung, China 
Napa-Keeaung, Isle of JjOocIioo 
N ajit«*H, Loire Jnfericure, Kitiide 
Naples, lUily, Mediterranean Sea 
Narboniie, France, do. , . 

Natches, Mississippi, United States 
Fort Nelson, Hudson’s Bay •. 

Nertschinsk, Irkutsk, Siberia 
Newcastle, Tyne River, Kngland # 

Nicaragua, Central AmA’ica * . 

Nice, Italy, Mediterranean Sea « 

Nieuport, Netherlands, German Sea 
Nirigphour Liangpho, Yellow Sea, C^ina 
NUhapore, Persia 

Nismes, Department of the ard, France 
Nixitku Sound, America, north-west coast 
Norr, German Sea, Engliuid , 

Norfolk, Virginia, United States 
Do. Soiiiul, America, north-west coast 
North i 'ape, Laplj^nd • • 

Norton Sound, America, N.W. coast 
Noss, or CaithiieNs Cape, Scotland . 

Nova /einOla, north-east point 
Nun Cape, Al'rica, Atlantic 
Nuremberg, Germany • 

Oaxaca, or Guaxaca, Mexico 
O’llrieii Isles, New Shetland 
()cb<*Mk, Gulf of, do. Siberia 
(>'b*ssa, Russia, Black Sea 
(ICsel island, south point, Baltic 
(Klaud do. south point, do. 

Do. do. north, do. 

Oliiida, Brazil • . 

OUitorskoi Cape, Kaintschatka • 

Oiynipiis Mount, Greece, The.ssaly 
Omsk, Siberia, (Imaiid Irtish 
Ooiialasbka Isle, America, N.AV. coast 
Oiij'ul Itiver, mouth of, iiusshi, Caspian 
Sea . . * . 

Onralskdo. 

Oporto, Atlantio, I’ortiigal 
OrbitteUo, Italy, Mediterranean Sea 
Ord, Cape, Scotland 
Oisades, south, west point, S. I'acilic 
Orenbourg, Siberia 
Fntrain e of the Oroonoko, C i^loinbia 
New Orleans, M' ;si.ssippi, United States 
^rsova on the Danube, Turkey 
Ortcgal ( 'ape, Spain, Atlantic Sea 
Movint Ossa, Thessaly, Turkey, river 
Pencils 

Ossolo-Diiomo-di, Piedmont 
Osteiul, Netherl'uids, (ierinan Sea 
0>.lia, Mouth of the Tiber, Italy 
Otranto, Adriatic, do. 

Oxford, (Observatory) Kngland 
Owyhee, north point, Sandwich isles,Pa- 
citic. Ocean . 

Do. south point, do. do. 

Do._east point, do. do. 
l^aclii Cane, Anatolia, Black Sea, Asia 
Padua, (Observatory) Lotnburdy, Italy 
J^agahir^ Burinah, river irawadiW 
i’alerino, (Observatory) Sicily, AledUer* 
rancaii Sea • • 

Paliimro, Cape, Italy, do. « 

Ibtllas, Bay of, Jesso, North Pacific 
Paiaia, Majorca, Balbares Isles . 


I^ititudcs. Longitialea. Authorities, 
48“ O'Sr/'N 31 :m 4r>K Amman 
tiii 17 40 N 59 27 K Fraser • 

.•J4 22 :lf) N 120 2 52 K Hasil Hdl 

52 43 40 N 129 52 7E Krusciisteirii 
32 4 40 N 118 47 15 K Coiui-des Tams 

2(J 13 39 N 127 38 30 E Basil lliUl 

47 13 (ilN 1 32 44 E Coiin-des Terns 

40 50 ON 14 15 ^ E Gauttier 

43 11*13 N 3#tf 15 E • Cassini 
31 2*48 N 91 24 42 W Bowditch 
57 ON 92 12 0 W Alcedo 

61 50 0 N 110 6(f 0 B Vseyolojsky 

£5 3* 0 N 1 19 9 W MudgB 

11 0 ON 82 42 52 W r.delaAm.Set. 

43 41 16 N 7 10 37 E Conii-<t(‘s Teiiis 
61 7 45 N 2 45 ^ E Krayi'iiLuff 

29 55 12 N 121 25 4 E Ui«. Gdr.gniidi. 
36 12 20 N 58 49 27 E Ki aser , 

43 50 8 N ' 4 21 45 E Cniin-dcs 'I’l-ms 
49 39 40 N 120 34 49 W Ifi-..uglitoii 
61 31 ON 11 15 VV Malliam 

30 55 fl N • 28 0 VV Blunt 

67 3* 0 N 135 55 0 VV Jlixnii 
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TABM-: Ol*' 


Placojv't^d Countrios. 

S»*l<»iiy;inskoi Ostrog, on th»* S«*UMig:i, Si¬ 
beria .... 
iif*iwpakvtimia, on the Irtish, Do, ^ . 
Seinriooii^ Kumi^h, Persia 
S<*negal river, north point, Atl. •AtVi^*a 
Seiiiitiar, Nile, Nubia 
Serainpore, llengal, (hinges ^ 

Seregippe del Hey, Brazil . ^ 
Serinagiir, on the Alaga^iaiula, India ^ 
Seville, Aiidalus>.i, Spain* 

Sheerness. England, U. Medway | 
Siam, or Yiithia, Siam, culfof 
Sidney, Cove, New Holland • ^ 

Sienna, Tu.scany, R. Ombrone 
Sierra Leone, Atlantic, Africa 
Singanfofi, Shensee, (.'hiiia 
Sinope, ^Anatolia, Bla^h Sea . 

Slave Late Fort, Br. North America 
Smeio«.(]orskaia or Schlangeuberg,Siberia 
Smith s Sound. Baffin's Bay 
Sinolensko. Difii'per, Russia 
Smyrna, Mr.liteiTanean Sea, Tyrkejj . 
Soiilinch (light-house), m. oflhe Danube 
S<ior (Tyre), Syria, JMoHit. Sea .• 

Spartel C&pe, Barbary 
Stafford, England, Sow fiver 
St«‘ttin, Pomerania, Prussia, f)der river 
Stirling, Forth river, Srotl; ud 
StiM'.kholm, Sweden, IVIaeler Luice . 

Stonehaven, Scotland, Ciennaii S<*a 
Stonehenge, JCiigland, Wilishiie 
Ntrasburg, France, Uliine 
Stromness, Orkneys, Si’otlaiiU 
Stutgard, VVirtcmberg, river Neckar 
Suez, Egypt, r d Sea 
Sunderland, England, (ierm tii Sea 
.Siitiiiiiii, or Cape ( oloitna, Attb-ji, Greece 
Surat, India, imlian 0(a*aii 
Swansea, England, Wales 
Syeiie, or A.ssouan, I^gypt, Nile 
Syracuse (lights), Sicily 
'labreez, or 'Pauris, Aderbijan 
'raganrock, seaof AzoH', itnssia 
TalcAguana, Cbili, Pacifiit Ocean 
Taiijore, peninsula of India 
Tarbet Ness, Scotland 
I'urentiiin, Italy 
Tarilfa Point, Spain 
Tarragona, Spain, Mvdit. Sea 
Tarsus, Caramania, 'Purkey 
Taunton, England, river 'Inorie 
TeHis, on the Kur, Georgia, Russia 
'ieheraun, IVrsia 
Do. Do. 

Teneriffe Peak, Canaries 
'JVreeira isle, Azores 

IVrek, mouth of the, Caspian Sea, Russia 
Therinodon, do. Black Sea, Anatolia 
'J'hiirso Bay, Scotland, N. sea 
Tobolski, Siberia, Tobol, Irtish . * 

Tokat, Anatolia, Turkey in Asia 
Toled<», Spain, Tagus river 
'J'oluca, Mexico 

'Pomependa, l^eni, Tunguragua river . 
Tomsk, river Tom, Siberia, Russia 
Torbay, Juigland, English Channel 
Torneii, Lapland, Sweden, Gulf of Both¬ 
nia .... 

Tortosa, Spain, Ebro ri ver 

Do. (.'npe, entrance of the Pibro 
Do. Syria, Mediterranean 
I'oulon, Do. France 
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Capt. Sabine 

34 

16 

45 

N 

108 

«7 

0 

E 

Coiiii-des '1 eiiis 

42 

2 

50 

N 

:}5 

9 

45 

E 

Gaiittier 

61 

11 

y 

N 

113 

51 

:i5 

VV 

I'Vaiikliii 

51 

9 

27 

N 

82 

9 

45 

10 

Couii-dos Terns 

77 

55 

0 

N 

76 

15 

0 

w 

Ross 

51 

46 

0 

N 

32 

23 

15 

10 

Vst‘vuli)|sky 

38 

28 

7 

N 

27 

6 

•18 

10 

Cniin-des 'Jems 

45 

10 

15 

N 

2') 

10 

50 

10 

Gaiittier 

33 

17 

0 

N 

35 

14 

35 

E 

Du. 

35 

48 

41) 

N 

5 

53 

10 

w. 

('unii-des 'IVins 

52 

48 

0 

N 


7 

0 

w 

Edin. (.iazetteer 

5;i 

25 

20 

N 

li 

52 

5j) 

10 

Catlg 

56 

6 

0 

N 

3 

5!) 

0 

\v 

59 

20 

31 

N 

17 

51 

0 

E 

Klint 

56 

58 

0 

I* 

2 

i;; 

0 

w 

Riddle 

51 

10 

44 

N 

1 

III 

8 

w 

Mudge 

48 

5! 

56 

N 

'T 

44 

6(> 

10 

Coim-des IVms 

58 

51 

0 

N 

3 

9 

0 

VV 

J7diij. (iazelterr 

48 

•10 

15 

N 

9 

10 

0 

10 

(Junn-des 'IVms 

29 

56 

37 

N 


S5 , 

50 

K 

Nonet 


61 55 N 
.‘i? :i9 i:i N 
t'l Ji ON 
51 :i7 13 N 
^4 6 N 

37 2 5S N 
6 10 N 

47 12 10 N 
30- 42 62*8 
10 42 0 N 

67 61 0 N 

40 -AS 0 N 
:Ui 0 3i> N 

41 » 50 N 
3ii 46 30 N 
60 0 50 N 
41 43 40 N 
35 40 0 N 
:i5 41 50 N 
‘28 17 0 N 

38 46 ON 
44 0 0 N 
41 13 15 N 

68 36 ON 
68 11 42 N 
40 7 0 N 
30 58 24 N 
19 ‘26 10 N 

6 31 28 S 
66 59 38 N 
60 24 IN 

65 50 .50 N 
40 48 46 N 
40 43 55 N 
34 60 25 N 
43 7 9 N 


I 21 1(> \V 

23 1 34 E 

73 7 0 K 
3 65 32 W 

32 65 4 E 
15 1(> .60 17 
47 17 30 E 
38 39 0 E 
7*2 6f) 3.3 

74 30 30 E 
3 47 0 W 

17 35 0 K 
6 35 16 \V 
I 15 :i0 W 
31 46 46 17 
*3 6 22 W 
45 2 46 E 
51 22 5<J E 
60 61 25 E 
IG 12 60 W 
27 0 0 W 
47 20 16 17 
37 4 15 E 

3 15 45 W 
68 0 15 
36 ,‘10 0 K 

4 11 0 \V 
00 21 30 W 
78 37 15 W 
84 ,69 15 K 

3 28 14 W 

24 J2 0 E 
0 23 0 W 
0 45 8 W 

35 51 50 E 

5 55 41 E 


iM udge 

(iauttier 

lluioilton 

Mudge 

N'oii(>t 

Smith 

Brown 

Vsevubijsky 

Basil Halt 

llainiltuii 

Kiddle 

(jaiitt-er 

( iuiii-des T»‘iiis 

Do. 

(.■auttier 

M udge 

Gueldeiist.uU 

Fraser 

Jaubert 

Humboldt 

Comi-di^s 'Perns 

Vsevttlojsky 

(iaiittuu' 

M alhuiii 

Vsevolojsky 

Jaubert 

Aiitilbin 

Humboldt 

Do. 

Vsev<*h jsky 
Mudge 

Vsevolojjv'cy 
(.’oniudes 'Penis 
Don Tofiiio 
Gaiittier 
Coun-des Tema 




LATITUDES AND LONGITUDKS. 


and CVnmtnVs. 

'r«>?!ous<', (laroiiiK* river, France 
Tiji’.il^ar Cane, 8|»aiii, Atlaiittc Sea 
Tr.ii#.ucl)ar, Veniiisula of India, Hay ol 
^ I.V^at . . .4 ^ 

Ti’rIjiHoiid, Anatolia, Hluck Sea, Turkey 
'I’li nt, (terinany, Adi^e 
I’rieste, illyria, Adriatic . • * . 

Ti incomalee, isle of Oylon, Indian Oc. 
I ripoli, Syria, Mediterranean . 

Do. Barbary, Do. *. 

Tshad Lake, Central Africa, west ^de 
Tunis, Barbary, Mediterranean . 

1'unja, Colombia • • » ^ 

Turin, Bicdmont, Ital)^ Po • . 
Tweer, Russia, Vol^a . ^ 

Tzerkasky, on the Don • 

Ubes, St. Portugal, Atlantic Ocean 
Uhn, Germany, Danube . • . 

Uminerapoorah, Ava, Irawaddy 
Sueden, Sala river , 

I'raiiieiibiirg, Denmark, Baltic « 

1'stkaineiij^orski, Siberia, Irtish 
I'shunt C^ipe, France, Kiiglisli Channel 
N’aldivia, ( hili, J’acific 
Valencia, Spain, Iftediternnieaii Sea « 
Valladolid, Spain, Douro river 
Valparaiso,•Chili, Pacific 
Varna, Black Sea, b^uropean Turkey 
\^itlu (isle of Samos}, Aiudilpelago 
Vela Ciipe, (-olombia, (iiilfof Mexico 
Venice (St Murk}, Italy, Adriatic 
Vera ('niz, Mexico, Gulf of Do. 

(' 'P» Verde, Africa, Atlantic Ocean • 
Do. west point of Africa 
Wrona, Italy, Adige 
Vienna, Austriii, Danube . • 

V{4*iine, Daiiphiny, France 
\’igo, Spain, Atlanti(‘ Ocean 
Vilist, Lnbnaiiiu, Russia . * 

Vincent, Cape, St Portugal 
A'ardlinys, J.aplaiid, Sweden 
M'aiHiw, Poland-Bussian, Vistula 
VVa.shingtoii, Cnited Stafe.s, Patowiyack 
M'atei fnrd, Irelatid, St George s Ghanuel 
M'aygafz Strait, l<*y Sea . 

M'hitehaven, Ktigland 

M'ibtirg, Gulf of Finland, Russia , 

Wigtcui, (ialloway, Scotland 

W.ndsor, England, 'I'hameo 

Woahoo, Samlwicli Isles, Pa^dc 

Woolwich, Enrlund, Thames 

Wrath (*aj)e, Scoilnnd 

Variar volcano (ChimierH}, Carainania 

Yarmouth, England, east coast • 

York Do. Ouse river 

Do. New, United States . 

Zacatecas, ISlexico 
Zalappa, Do. 

Zante island, Ionian Republic, S.E. point 
Do. city, Do. . • 

Zanzibar (road), E. Africa, Indian Ocean 
Zembla Noval N. point, icy .Sea 
Zumpango, Mexico . . 

Zurich, Switzerland, L. of Do. 


r>I!) 

Longitudes.* Authorities. 
4;i«;i5'4()''N l«‘2(r:i0nv Conn-des Terns 

3tj 10 15 N COO W Do. 

• 

11 0 15 N 70 55 .30 K Ducom 

41 1* (I ?4 ;in 14 12 E Gautticr 

4(i () ») N J1 .4 40 E IlohriT 

4r).;j.S6(y4 1.447 9 E Zm* 

8 ;&! (TN 8117 OK iramilton 

34 21*22 N ;» 3( <28 E. Gaultier 

32 .'53 50 N 1.{*I0 58 E Smith 

13 .-iU ON 15 30 15 E aapperton 

36 48 30 N 10 2« 45 E Smith 

, 5 2(i 0 N 73 46 52 VV Oltmanns 
45 5 0 N 7 40 15 E Conn-des Terns 

56 61 ON ,37 6 15 E Vsevoh.jsky 

47 13 .34 N 3!) 50 16 E Or. Astro.iom. 

;i8 28 54 N 8 53 32 W C onii-dfcs Teins 

48 23 20 N 9 69 6 E Mi(4iain 

21 65 ON -96 7 OK Hamilton" 

69 51 SO N 17 38 15 E Enrkc 

60 54 38 N 12 42 5f) E Catte 

49 56 46 N% 82 40 15 E ('oun-des 'I'ems 

48 2(i 8 N 5 3 6 W Do. 

39 6.T 20 .S 73 3.3 24 \V JVIaiaspina 

39 23 0 N 0 24 50 W Humbol.lt 

41 50 0 N ,4 25 0 \V 

33 1 48 8 71 .51 0 W Basil Hall 

43 12 15 .V 27 56 10 E Gaultier 

37 40 0 N 26 68 0 E D.,. 

12 11 ON 72 16 35 W Kidakro 
45 25 58 N 12 20 52 E Zacli 

19 11 .52 N 96 9 4,5 VV H.imbol.lt 

17 11 5 N 25 1.5 7 VV Duperry 

14 43 5 N 17 32 52 VV Roussiu 

45 26 26 N Jl 1 20 E W.ii m 

48 12 40 N 16 22 1,5 15 ( omi-iles 'I'.'ms 

4.5 .32 .57 N 4 5.3 39 E Do. 

42 iii 20 N 8 ;n 39 VV Do. 

54 41 2 N 25 18 0 E Do. 

37 2 51 N 8 .58 ,39 VV Eiliii. Gazetteer 

70 22 .36 N .31 6 0 K Kimke 

52 11 2'. V 21 2 47 E VViirm 

.)S .5.) I) N ;6 ,58 45 VV Cor. Astronom. 

52 13 O N 7 10 0 VV lliildle 

70 50 0 N .57 45 0 K Do. 

04 .-16 0 N ;( .34 0 \v IVlu.lee 

60 42 40 N 28 46 5 E < oim-dcs Terns 

55 10 O .N 4 42 45 VV IVlalham 

51 29 0 N 0 35 28 VV Mudge, 

21 17 57 N 157 52 0 VV Kotzebue 

51 29 .3:5 N 0 3 38 E Mu.lge 

08 .38 ,30 N 0 4 67 VV Turdy 

30 21 15 N 30 10 0 bj lleaulbrt 

62 36 10 .V 1 44 0 E Huddart 

53 57 15 N 1 4 34 W kludge 

40 42 43 N 74 3 27 VV Sabine 

23 0 0 N 101 31 15 VV laiguiia 

19 30 8 N 96 54 31 VV C.inii-Ues Terns 

37 42 30 N ^ 69 25 E Gaultier 

37 47 17 N 20 54 42 E C..mi-dea Terns 

6 3 15 S 39 9 08 E Clerval 

78 5 ON 76 15 0 E Du.;orn 

19 46 52 N 98 3 45 VV Humboldt 

47 22 33 N 8 31 30 E Comi-des Terns 
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NO. II.—TABLE OF EUKOrEAN MOUNTAINS, KX( EEOINti 8,OCiO 

FI'.ET IN IIKIGHT, , 

# • 

ARaANciHD ACCOTIDJ-NG TO THKIU UKSl*WTIVIC ALTIWOKS. 

Mo?u?'4titi!5. '* Kufjli'h l-Vi't. Aiftlioiitii-s, 


j. 


Moi»t Bliinr, ur llie WhitiMmmnt lai, Suvoy 

^ (. 
U«sa, Iwtween tin* Valuisaiid Milakuvsi* 
Ortoliti-IIoni, Borinio and th« Tyrol 

Mont (Vrviii, or ihe Mutlrr-Horu, brtvvc'oii the 
Valais and the .Milanese 
Aloiuit t^oiieira^ Italy 

iMouiit (’oinbin, fcj. VV. of the Mutter-Horn 
IMoiit'TVlvoux, at the hea(f ol‘ the Valuissa, 
j lautes . . . • 

Vinsler-Aar-1 lorn, .Switzerland, north of the Va- 
lais . . • . 

Dome do Gonttc, a peak of INToiit 
Joselino, between France and Piedmont 
Neerl’e, at the NJO. of tin* Col di' tiiant 
Mon' Viso, or Vesnins, at th«» soiiice of the Po 
Peak at tlte N.F. uf the C'ol de. Luniere, llautes 
Alos .... 
AlontOlan Do. D.. 

Col de JNIt. Vise, de Uistohiij 

Hoc de la Nieii .... 

Cross-(jIockncr Horn, lyr d . . ^ 

Juii"frau-Jloiii, Switzerland, N. of tin* \'al;us 
Mount O 2011 , 1.antes Alps, France 

Sohreck-IIoni, Swil/erlalld. .N. of the V; 

iMont la Maiiriii, llautes Alps 
Pie de Ristolaz, between France and I’iedmont 
Uoeentre Maiiri*i et I>ac ('ap. Do. 

FajCer-llorii (interior), Swil/eiland, N. of the 
Valais .... 

Do. (exterior) Do. 

Piz. Stael, in the valley of Schamis 
"Weishorii, in the Miitterthal, (i leagues IC. of Visp, 
ill the Valais .... 

JMoiuitain N.W. of llriancoii 
Aiguille de Midi, Savoy. m*:iv Mont Blanc 
BieiU I lorn, N. of the Valais, canton of Berne, 
Switzerland .... 

l.es 'IVois J-'dlions, Frainre, llautes Alps 
Aloiit Laiirang, Do. Do. . 


I. 

lo.dfl 

M,rTS 

-11, Kin 
14,130 


Tienibly 

Tralles 

Pietet 

Zuinsteia* 

Sadl.sure 

• 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


14,1 IS Zach 


■{ 


Ti'nlles 

Do. 

Farmond « 

.loiirnal de Physiipje, |S1? 
.Fphemeris of Zip h, IS’<iU 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sidmltes 

'Tralles 

Zach’s J^diemeris, 18*20 

'Tralles 

Oriaiii 

ZiudTs Eidiemeris, 1820 
Murazzo 


Do. 


Aiguille de Dru, Savoy, near Do. . 12,51S 

Mount Gallon de la Grave, llautes Alps, France 12,4HO 
Wetter-llorii, canton of Berne, Northern Alps, 

Switzerland , . , 12,470 

Blumlis Alj». VVihlo Fr.nn'n , , 12,210 

Alt Tdls, canton of Berne, Northern A^ps, Swit¬ 
zerland .... 12,104 

Balm-Morn, Do. Du. Do. 12,104 

(’ol de Argenticre, Savoy, Italy . . 12,173 

Monte delli D zgrazii, Italian Alps . 12,<>70 

Koc.he Melon, near Mount tVnis, France . 11,077 

DoUlen-llorii, Northern Alps, canton of Berne, 

Switzerland . . . 11,0<l^l 

Monte Frerera, Italian Aljis . . ll,S7o 

Da*di-lioiTi, Do. confines of the Grisons 1 l,81S 
Pic d’Dssaiio, Italian Alps . . 11,700 

Susten-lloni, Do. canton of Berne, 11,(>(‘5 

Mount Titlis, Northern Al]>s, Swit/erland , 1I/>I0 

ivuehe Michel, llaiiCes Alps, near iMonnt ('< nis 1!,1().S 


'I’liillcs 

Do. 

Cassini 


AVelden 

Journal de I’hysiipie 
Saiissure 

ZaclTs Fiphemeris, 1820 
Do. 

Sausstirc 

Do. 

Zach's Kphemeris, 1820 

Keller’s Map 
Keller and Kbel 

Keller’s Man 
Do. 

SausHure 

'Weldeii 


Wcld.'ii 

Ilultun 

Saussure 
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Mountains. 


i>ieux, Ilauti'S Alps. 


Pyrenees, the highest peak of Spain 
1M< (» de Veiileta, (iranada, Spain 
Rix k-horn, Germany, 'I'yrolian Alps 
Soiineiiblifk, Do. Dos . 

Nav du Rohe, Do. Do. . . • 

I'ic de Posets Pyrenees, Spain 

('«d de Giant, Savoy, Italy ^ . 

Mount Perdu, Pyrenees, Spain . • 

Mount Stella, Giymany . . . • 

Mount V%'lan, the Jiighest^peak of the Grand St 
llernard, between Piedmont and the Valais . 
Kisteiiberg, between the (irisoiis arwf the Canton 
of Gl.iris ^ ^ 

Cylinder of Marbore, Pi renees^ Spaiif * 

( ol do Saix, Dantes Alp?, Prance . 

Western peak of the IMalaltetta, Pyrenees, Spain 
IMontagiiede Vignemale, Di». Do. 

Pas', ot* iMount Cervin, at the foot o#thc Needle 
Vo^lielsberg, or .Muschchllorn, head of tjie Up- 
p»T Hhine .... 

.Steiner Alp, Tyrol, Germany . 

.Montague de Cbaill't Ic Vieu 
1 ’’ranee , . 

.'dinmt I'ltna, or 111 Monti di ( ibello, Sicily f 
llaiistork, (irisonfi, Switzerland 
Simur 'iof the Pur«‘?i, Do. head of the \ alais 
I h.iblerefs, «riortli siile of the I^ower Valais 
Peak of the Caseade, Pyrenees, Spain 
Npsnoiier, eaiiton of Ziirieli, Switzerland 
Seheer-IIorn, or Split Peak, Northern Ali»s, Do. 
IM.'iladetta, Pyreiiee.s 
Pic dc Monejil, Pyrenees, Spain 
SmoMiit of Mount Cenis, between Piedmont and 
liauphinc . * . . 

< ol lie Jaineire, lluutos Alps, Fi*aiice 
Col <le 'i'urhoii. Do. Do. 

Ptc de C'ainbiille, Pyrenees, Spain 
PeHeliiera Alps, Italy 

Pic Loji^-iie, ^ alley of fJedro, P}Tenees, Spain 
i'iit de Cralisoiiles Occidental, Do. Do. . 

J’le la 'I'aiilon, Do. Do. . 

Monte del Oro, I>etweeiJ the Valteliiic and the 
iMigadine .... 

Pic de i’romonse, valley of Hea.i., Pju’enees, Spain 
Asguille Noire de Nevaebe, Tlaufes Alps, Prance 
Ritzlehorn, canton of Herne, Swiss Alps 
'fetes R<Misses, at the foot of the Needle, of Goutte 
Dent de .Midi, St Maurice, Li.-wer Valais 
i’otnbo'llorn, between Cb a' criiu and the Rhiu> 
wald .... 
Glaserberg, (rrisona, Switzerland 
I lochseliwartseiiohe, 'J’yrolian Alx»s 
T^layley Rogel, Do. 

Col de Soullle, Halites Alps, Prance 
•loch-Borg, near the I'itlis Berg, Switzerland . 
iirand Pic de Niege Vielles, Pyrenees 
Piede Badisenre, head of the valley of Brun, Py¬ 
renees, Spair 

'J’uqiie de >iaroupas, Pyrenees, .Spain 
Oldeii-ilom, north of the Valais, Switzerland* 
PIzo-Streto, near Davos, in the Orisons, Do. . 
Pizi Biaiica, or W’hite Peak, south of M. Rosa 
Blount 'I'erglau, the highest of the Julian Alps, 
head of the Save river 

Bl«,ckenstock, Northern Alps, Switzerland . 
tJrner-Rostock, canton of Uri, l>o. 

Max'schall-Horn, Alps 

Grand*Pic de Niege Vieille, head of the valleys of 
Pragmus and Couplan, Pyrenees, Spain 
Mount Pieudo, one of the peaks of the St Goth- 
ard, Switzerland • 

VI. 3 n 


Knfjlish Feet. 

11,430 

U,3!>8 La Horde 
.11,374 
11,374 
. 11?347 
ii.ai)o 
1L2S4 

11 , 100 ' 


Aidhurities. 


'Vidal and Ueboiil 
Saussurc 

Vidal and lleboul 


11,116 Murith with ICbel’-s Switz. 

11,6!)1 EbeVs Switzerland 
11,067 Vidal and Iteboul 
11,0519 Zai'h’.s Journal, 1820 
11,0510 Vidal and lieboul ' 

11,014 ,llo, 

lii>l70 Saussure 

10,<Xi& EbeFs Switzerland 
10,941 1)„, * 

lo,,s8;j 
10,H:;j 
I0.N)0 
10, o.t 

10, OS 
10, 

10,7451 
lO.liSI 

io,(>:5 
10,502 

10,(i;Vi 
10,()2t 
10,021 
10,020 
10,0<K) 

10,072 

10,508 
10,500 

10,47 r 
10,4^‘> 

10,418 
10,4(M> 

JO/PK) 

10,400 
10,41^) 

io,;k>s 

10,813 

10,;136 
10,330 
10,272 
10,220 
10,195 

10,184 
10,170 
10,170 
10,170 

10,150 

10,149 


Zacli's Joui'iirI, 1820 
Captain Smyth 


Kbid’s .Switzerland 
V'idal and Reboui 
Pbcl’s iSwit'zcrlaiKl 

D(». 

('ordicr 

Vidal and Itebou 


Zai'U’s Journal 
Do. 

Vidal iuid Beboul 

\ i<lal and Reboui 
Do. 

Do. 

Dr Si houw 
V'idal and Reboui 
Zach’s Journal, 1820 

Saussure 

Do. 

Zach's Journal, 1820 
Do. 

DOe 

Do. 

Do. 

Plhel’s Switzerland 
Zach’s Journal, 180) 

Vidal and Reboui 
Do. 

Kbel’s Switzerland 

Dr Se.houw, Zach’s Journal 

Saussure 

Monthly Magazine 
Kbel’s Switzerland 
Do. 

Do. 

Vida] and Reboui 


Kellav’s Map 
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TAJiJ.E OF 


Mountums. Fiiglisli IVot. Aul}i»‘iith*'). 

l*ic flt» Quairat, valley of Astos de ()«>♦ Pyreuoes, 

Spain . . . Hllo'S X’idal and Heboul 

AI(;unt«Buets, Savoy, north-west of Mont lilaiie, 

Italy , . ... Saussure 

Pic de Fourcanade, head of tlio valjey of Ksscra, 

Pyrenees, Spain • ■ ♦ 10,0-1^ Vidal ami Ilelaml 

. Pic <le Hiedous, valley <»f (iestain, Pyrenees, 

Spain, nigh the Port de Pizm '. . 11^02:} Do. 

Town of Marhore, Pyrenees, Spain ^ . . {1,977 Do. 

' Seheile, lietweor the <j1>«oiis and canton of (Ha¬ 
ris, Switzerland . . . 9,073 Kellar's Map 

ITvndghelli, Northern Alps, Switzerland, canlhn 
of Uri . ^ . . . 9,{W>2 Khel'^ Switzerl .al 

Cilacler of Mount C'ervin, or Les Cinfes lllitiief# Snossore 

Kusku Poyana, western chain of the Carputhiafs »^)I2 H.’ibi 
Preche de itolaiid, Pyrenees . . 9,S()S Vidal and Keboiil 


Pic de Arrieu (irand;,.ut the heail of the valley of 

Azun, Pyrenees . . * 9,Sti2 J5o. 

Pic de Irree, Spanish side of the Pvrt n«*es . 9)S30 Do. 

Pic de Hasoude, nigh the Port dn l*lan, Do. . 9,N05 Do. 

Pic <le Midi d Os'ian, l^yrciiees, Freiie.h side 9,7{).0 Do. 


Foot of the ('ones of Mount J'.tiia, Sicily • y>7.97 Smith 

Seesa Plana, between IhetTri^bnsand theVorarlberg 9,702 Keller’s Map 
Aiguillon de fleas, irgh the Col de Codro, Pyre¬ 
nees, French side . . . 0,747 Vidal am! llebuul 

Gross Kogel in llauris, Sulzian Alps, Germany 0,7IU Virtballer 
ISIotit de (3iabuier, Hautes Alps, Dauphinc, 

Fruuce .... 9,792 Zach’s Journal 

l*ic eiitre Ourcure and Ancille, Do. Do. Do, 9,9{Xi l^o. 1820 
Pic de la Senere, valley of Aston, Pyrenees, P'rei.eh * 

side .... 9,(>{)«» Vidal and Ueboul 

AVasman, Salzian Alps, Germany . 9,9.08 Virthaller 

Pic de Kious, nigh the Port des Arties, valley of 

Asaii, Pyrenees . . . 0,997 Vidal and Ueboul 

Koth-fiorn, or lied Peak, Tyrolian Aljis, Germany 0,940 SaiLssure 
3^0. Do. Jngh IVIoiint Corin, Italiaii Alps 0,938 Do. 

Mont Antane, llautes Alps, Datiphine, Fiance 0,932 Zach’s Journal 

Pic de A ule, valley of Osseau, Pyrenees . 0,932 Vidal and liebuul 

l*lc de Port dc Seguer, Do. . 0,92(i Do. 

Pic d’ Arree, Siiperieur, Do. . 0,929 Do. 

Droiias, VV. of the Grand St Bernard, Italian Alps 0,9(H5 Saussurc 
lloch-Vogel, highest of the Suablan Alps, in the 
territory of Augsburg . . 0,900 

The English Lodge of Blount Ktna, Sicily . M),999 Captain Smith 

Pi<5 <le Corviercs, 1-lautes Alps, Dauphine, France 9,904 Zach’s Journal 
fiailuripi, western chain of the Carpathians . 0,904 Baibi 

l*ic du Mull of Begorre, Pyrenees, Do. 0,9()8 Vidal and Ueboul 

Mont de la Obiou, Hautes Alps, Dauphine . 9,992 Zuch’s Journal 

Dent dc Moi'des, opposite St Maurice, entrance of 
the Valais, Swiss Alps . . 0,910 Pbcl’s Switzerland 

Dodi Berg, canton of Uri, Swiss Alps . 0,918' Keller’s Map 

]3ach.stein, 'J'yrolian Alps, (ierinany 0,911 

l*ic de Pedroux, valley of Arriege de Ilerensj Py¬ 
renees . . , 0,537 Vidal and Ueboul 

Monte C'oriio, or Conio Grand, highest point of the 

Grand Sasso, and the loftiest of the Api»einiics 0,531 Schouw, Zach’s Journal 
Pic de Montouliou, called by the Spaniards the 

Tuque <1»^ Matibune, Pyrenees . . 0,925 Vidal and Ueboul 

Summit of Mont Ceiiis, at the liochc d' Assa, 

Alps . , o . 0,515 Schouw, Zach 

Pic d’ Arree, inferieur Pyrenees . 9,999 Vidal and Ueboul 

Gheriiitsch, highest pcitk of, called the Finnerberg, 
canton of Glaris, Swiss Alps . . 0,499 Ebel’s Switzerland 

Philosophical 'Power, ]Vl(»unt Ktiia . 0,489 Captain Smith 

Eugelberger, Uostock, canton of Zurich,Swiss Alps 9,417 Ebel’s Switzerland 
Pie de Lunoux, at the source of the Segre, l*yreiices 9,382 Vidal and Ueboul 
(toldberg, Noric Alps, Germany . . 9,370 

IVlount Oursimi, Hautes Alps, Duupliine, l^'rance 9,393 Journal of Zach 
Mountains of Malellu, ApiH.‘niueN, Naples . 9,.193 Schouw, Zach 

Pic du Arbisoii, valley <»f Auie, Pyrenees . 9,344 Vidal and Iteboul 

Katteribrun, Salzian Alps, Germany 0,310 
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Mouiit'iiiis. English Fool. Aathoritio^. 

Pu* <hi Monvallior, at the souriie of the Salat, l^y- 
n'ln'os, France . . , ^ J),312 Do. 

lMont<* JIa)toiiclo, in Corsica «. . J).274 1‘iiikei tou 

on /he Ts. side of the Alpif . ^ Pfoyirer 

Pi(r do la J^'mitarg(‘nt, Pyrenees, Fi*an<‘e . Vidal and JCehoul 

IModiit Aiiroux, Xlautos A](^, Dauphine, Franco Journal of Zach 

Jnferior limit of pci'pclunl congelation in the Sierra'^ 

A'crada of (Irfj^Kuhi, Spain . - Ilax;js 

Aloiiiit (^‘tn^i;:al 1 , c^Pic dCI Midi of Roii.sillon, Jo. X),U>0 Viuai aiidiKeboul 
in’lclol Horn, peak of the Ciriinsel, Swiss 

Alps . . . f), l«52 

t o! (lalihi o, Mai^los Alps Daupliin**, France JoiTniul of Zach 

U.‘iric .‘>1 the of the Arri^'ge atfd Fete, Py¬ 
renees, France • . 1) 1-!) N'idal and Reboiil 

WelHstocrhi, north of the valley of FugeUn'r^S 
Swiss Alps . . . 0,11*7 KhelJ^ SwitzerlaiM^ 

llii'hedalslaeske, ilo. do. • do. . Do, 

IM/ Hafrin, canton of Uri, • do.^ trMj-l Saussuve 

Herzo'^ Krncst, Salzian Alps . . :),d}H* 

Pierre llonde, a peak of Mont Plane, Savoy !l,llss Do. 

'I'atiinmai, in the Ut'alian ran^e . • Ilalb; 

I.a Janlin du Courtel, Savoy, between Geneva and 
IMartigny . . . 0,050 Journal ties Min.s 

'Monle ('hena^et^a, Do. ItHliaii Alps 0 > 0 || SHiissnre * 

C'.d do ( raiiKUit, Do. Do. OjMlii Wo. 

'rii.pie do (w‘iz(>, valley of Astosde X'onastpie, Span- * 

ish sitle, Pyrenees . . . OJMMI an«l Hehoul 

Alountains of Sardinia, called Areeiitaro 0.000 

Maiik-Ko^fel, Salzian Alps, Gerinaiiy \’irthalier 

Inferior limit of constant con^ielulion on the Pnrrnec'if 

N./rt/, 4!^” hV . . S,<)()() Iluinboldl 

Priel (ireat, l/pjwT Austria, Noric .Alps . SO^iO 

'Mount Parp.'iiIion,X'Tantes Alfts, Daiij»hine, b'rance. S,<)17 Zacli’s Joiirn.d 

Piz Pafriri, lieverin, or (?untides, Orisons, valley 
of Dointeseh . . !^,0l3 Fibel’.s Switzerland 

Passage des Finirs, Savoy, Italian Alps . {^,0^:5 Sims.Hiire 

Summit of the Si Gothard, Swiss Alps N.O.'iO 

IMont Gatanda near Coire, Orisons, Do. . !^,0:^;) Kbel’s Switzerland 

Aiguille de Vanns, Savoy, Italian Alps Journal des Mines 

Kathaiisberg, Salzian Alps, Germany . N,.So;{ Virthaller 

IMoujit Rosa of the St < iotiiiiisl . . Sanssnre 

•Summit of the JNiss from Cldaveniia into the Vul 
de Lei, ill the (»risou8 . * . . yG'^7 Schouw, Zacli 

Inferior limit if constant coni^elotion on the Alps, N, 

fat. iif to'and‘Ui'* . . . S,70S Humboldt 

Wothestoeik-NtaHIe, Switzerland . Wahh nberg 

llosbodeii Hocle, canton of IJerne, Switzerland S,7;t-» 

Foot of the Aiguille dn lMid«, Savoy, Italian Alps Journal di‘s .Mines 

Alonte Delhi Oro, in Corsica . S,710 Pinkerton 

i'lontc Legnope cast of the l.ake of Como, Italian 
^ Alps .... S,71>7 Sehoiiw, Zacli 

lliilhest ill Traiisylvani.i . IJalbi 

(’rabiere, between the valleys of Alilles and Cani- 
gan, Pyrenees, Fran<'e . , Vidal and Kuboul 

lai Fourohe de Retta, Savoy, Italian Alps SJiKi Saussure 

MarteiiHclistoch, between the Grisons and canton 
of Glaris, S . iss Alps . Keller’s Map 

Peaks oil both sides of the Wendsfell, vSalzian Alps. S,5lSS 
Sc.aletta, between the Lower iOngadine and* the 

Grisons, Swiss Alps . . . Do. 

Fanil-Horn, north of the Valais, canton of llei’iio 

Swiss .Alps . . . Sj.'jol) I'.h.d 

Pic de liTce, Spanish side of the Pyrenees . .S.JVid Vidal and KehonI 

Saiigher llerg, J>wiss Alps • • ICInd 

R^seofthe JSeetllcof Blaitairo, Savoy, Italian Alps, Si.'W Saussun- 
(Macier de Talefre, Savoy, Do. . S,n.*5'> Do. 

Snppi^^ed limit of inferior congelation in N. l(d. P)“ 

Carpathians . . • Walilenherg 

Sierra de JCstreila, between Spain and Portugal, 

(Mona Ilenninius) . . . S.o'iO 

Di^h valley of the Heterzatt in Transylvania ^,h‘i7 RalUi 
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Sierra de Guadarf'atnn, between Old and New (’as- 
tile, Spain . . . . ^,500 

Cl eier Koff, Alps of Salzburg • . Virthallcr 

CToyfikofr, l)o. Do. / . Do. 

Kisenthallcr-Spitze, Switzerland . . 8',5CfU Wahleiiberg 

Pic d’ Anic, head of the Aspe anil Bcuton, Pyre¬ 
nees, France . • . S.48(> Vidal and Jiebonl 

Lentsehitz in 'rraiisvlvania , . . * Palbi 

Domnhzer Spitze, highest peak of'the Carpathian 
chain, Hungary ' « • • • 8,464 ^yahlenbeI;'; 

La IVIoiitagno de^’ole, Sa^iy, Italian Alps 8.44’^ Journal df^s Alines 

liase of the Needle of Plan, Do. . , 8,4^^J Iw, 

Alount Preveii, Sa\oy, , Do. 8,il5S Saussure 

Point de Poir/.iiie, Ilaiites Alps, Dauphine, France Journal of Zach 

'I'he liiferiia! Alountaiii, Do. Do. *Do. 8,iiJG . Do, 
Felscnkaiw,near Alayeiifiold, between the Phinthal ” 

and the Vorarliierg , • 8,.'316 K^iel 

I{<M! Hlar.e, valley of A*Ude, h'rench Pyrenees 8..3J-1 and Keboul 

Sneehatta, the loftiest peak of the Nor%vegian Alps^ Ksmark 

Vis/oka, ('arpathiaiu. ... . . 8..‘313' AVahleiiberg 

Csabi, Dv. . . 8.313 Do. 

.11 niuls dorferspitze, I o. . . 8 313 Do. 

Al<»unt Tareaii, Ilanies Alps, lAiUpk ine, riai.ee S,V<)(i .Jtuirnal of Zacli 
(•lacier, near tlic Aller lilanc . . 8,^6's Saussure 

Pass of thy Fiirca, from the Hospice oP the lleiisa 

to the \ alais, Sw iss Alps . . 8,t?3u KelJcFs ATap 

P«»rt ile Pineda, Pyrenees ^ . , 8,5i4i) 

Glac*. .• of Valsovey, ^'n^th side of the Valais, Ita- • 

Ji.in Alps .... Kbel 

Briseii-.Stoi k, north of the valley of Knghelbevg, 8 243 

canton of Uiiterw'ald, Sw'iss Alps . . 8!2J7 Kbel 

Alimte \cliiio, Ajteiinines, N::pl»- 8,105 Zuch‘s Journal 

C'oiivent of tbcCiraud St llcrtiard, highest situation 

iu Kurojie, between the \ alais and Aost . 8,180 U. 13, de Gems 

Vel<ira, liigh Castelliu'io, Apennines, Naples . 8,140 Schouw 

Kroincbi'skol ‘n the Uraliaii range . 8,133 Halbi 

Faiilkiiiss, between the F’iiga<line and the Vcirarl- 

iieig, N.lv of Alaveiiheld . , 8.112 Kbel 

('<i! de le Soigne, S. \V. of ATont Blanc, Savoy 8,(W4 Journal des Alines 
Puy ( hampoleon, 1 lautes Alps, Daiiphine, hVaiicc 8,052 Journal <4* Zach 
Horner-Horn, Salziaii Alps . . 8,(^52 Virthallor 

Cilaeier of Oberaar, in the V’alais . , 8,038 Saussttre 

Mount Krivan, CarpathianH . . 8,034 A\'ahleiil»erg 

C\»l de Iloiihomine, south of the Col de Fours, Sa-, 

yoy, Italian Alps . . . 8,032 Saussure 

Dezrut Pass, from the ATedelser Thai, to the valley 
of Liignetz, (ii’isojis, Swiss Alps . , *8,022 Keller’s Map 
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No. Ill—'C ables for calculating the heights of moun- 

TA1NS»BY THF: BARO.METER. 

* ^ (From the British Almanfck.) 

The following tables for obtaining the hejglits of mountains by means of 
the barometer, have been constructed from those given in the Annuaire 
for the year 1830, by M.*OJtmanns. ^ 

The second^of the series is introduc^ for the jnjrpose of obtaining 
more readily thuyparts*for the second and. third tlecimaUfigures, in the 
barometer observations. These are found answering horizoutally to tlie 
corresponding rUfference, as given in Tablp I., and vertically to the parts 
required : the corret^ion thus ohfaiiied being always additive. 

Let h expr(!ss the height of the barometer in inclies at the lower station; 
h' that at the higher station ; T and 'P the temperatures .shown by J’ahren- 
heit’s thermometer attached to^he barometer ; I and /' that of the air. 

The number corresponding to h is'first to be found in Table I., wiTli the 
assistance of 'I'ahle II., which call a ; and that answering to h', found in 
the same manner, call f>. From Table HR fal^o^lie number answtn iiig to 
T — 'P, e.'.ll it c, and the approximate Ifeight will be a — h — c; but it 
T — 'P is less than 32", it will bo a — 5 + c. ^ 

In ordur, then, to apply to this a])proximated»height tin; correction due 
to the change of temperature, multiply the thousandth part of it by the 
sum of the excess of I and li' above 32", increased by one.-ninth of itself. 
The correction thus obtained, which may be called d, will b(‘, positive or 
negative according as the sum of I and I' is gnsater or less than 32". If I 
aim t' are less than 32", the number of degrees they are below it must be 
used in like manner to obtain the correction, which will then be negative. 

The last correction, that for the latitude and diminution of gravity, will 
be obtained by seeking, in the fourth table, the numlier corresponding ver¬ 
tically to the latitude and horizontally to the approximated height. This 
correction is always additive. 

T'he following example, from the Annuaire, will illustrate their use : 


'J'h<* licight of (iaa» 

i.ower station, ^ 


'I’able I. 
Table 11. 


T’liblu J. 
Table II. 


olisei vfd by IM. do HuinbohU— !;it. 21' 

Uaroniutor - . 0 li 5 : 

or -vj: f'rhornioiupfiT, attached 77 .5 
of Sta. t ^ dotaclied 77 .5 

1 Hanmu'tor, ~ '-i-i .G.iO 

lJl»per station.^'I’liermometor, attaclu'd 70 .5 

f^'L'bormomoter, deta<died 70 .5 


^ lu 

t. 


.009 


V .010 
X .oo:» 


1103 if 
9.9 


11<043.0 


31.1. 

4.3 


„ \ 30.0 l.j / 'I’ablf 1. 202H(i.7 a 

uaiom. .^,,,1 11 . /, 

T — = 7, 111. 98.3 r 


Approx, height a - 
(Jorrection d add 


.b^c= 

580.7 


Tah. IV., (or 6801 and ‘^0’ 31-. I 


• Height 




•77" .r> — 32® = 
70 .5 — 32 = 


= 45.5 
: 38.5 


Sum - - - 84.0+~~ 93.3 

Then 93.3 X = .580.7 corref^tion d. 

HKJO 

Another Tahle is given hy M. Oltmaiins, for the purpose o( eorrerting the height 
obtained when the lower station is €*lev}ited aliove the sin'i; hut as the coiT<‘Cti(»n doe^ 
not at most amount to more than (> fret, it is pui*poscly omitted here. 



TABI-KS l''()U CAl.Cl’l.ATINO 


TABLE 1. 


l?arom. 

Feet 

Di«: 

Oanp. 

Feot. 

Dili; 

lliiroin. 

Fi't'l. 

Dili. 


1,4U 

90 

3 , 7.100 


7S 

20.200 

o.nio 

7>5 


l,5il 


.150 

(j,():)2 


.260 

!),!WI 


.TlK) 

1,()10 

89 

.6(H) 

().1(»7 


.;ioo 

lO.OId 

ot 

.750 

1,()<)!) 


,550 

0,2 il 

Tt* 

.:i50 

10,10!) 


.SIK) 

],T87 

88 


G,:U5 


.•14)0 

10,173 


.850 

1,876 


,(i(3C 

0,389 


fl50 

i()«;i7 


.000 

'l,!lli;i 


.'7(K) 

0,103 


.5tK) 

/^^,3()l 


.950 

5i,<t60 

87 

.750 

0,5.37 


.550 

lo,:f(i;'. 


15,005 

a,i;i7 


.800 


73 

.000 

10,123 

0.3 

.(t.'iO 



.S5(^ 

(y)S2- 


.050 

iMfll 


.K^ 



.fm 

C,75() 

• 

.7(V* 

1(),.').6I 


.150 

s!,:in7 

8(i 

.950 

0,82?) 


.rod 

10,017 


.m) 

2,18;) 


18.(HK) 

().90:^ 


.800 

lO.OMI 


V..250 

2,6(i!) 


.050 

(M)75 


..8;5() 

10,7 l,‘l 


.'M) 

2,(166 


.KM) 

7,(H7 

' 72 

.9((0 

l((,s('5 

(i;2 

;i50 

2,7i0 

85 

.150 

7,H9 


.959 

10 Mir 


.100 

2,825 


.200 

7,191 


2l.(MiO 

JO.!)-.’!) 


.jno 

2,!)l(l 


.250 

7,2(»3 


.050 

10.!I01 


..5(10 

2,!)!).3 

. 

«’ .:mo 

7 , 3.35 


.1(!0 

II, (>.•>.■) 


.550 

3,(17!) 

8|. 

• .*(.>0, 

7,IO(i 

71 

J.jO 

11,116 


.OK) 

3,1(13 


.100^ 

7,iT7 


.200 

11 i;7 


.(i50 

3,217 


.150 

7,518 


.250 

ll,!6!!) 


.700 

3 331 


.500 

7,019 


..3( 0 

11..'!))() 

(il 

.750 

3,111. 

8:{ 

,550 

7.(i89 

70 


n,;i)ii 


.SCO 

3,li)7 


.KM) 

7,759 


..(c-o 

11, i;« 


.S50 

3,6'<() 


.fK>0 

7,S', f 

f: 

. , >9 

ll,l,S-( 



3,(i(>2 

S2 

.700 

7,8! (9 


.iji 0 

11.61) 


.950 

3.711. 


.;j>o 

7,!«i9 


.7>;>0 

1 l,(i))6 


10.000 

3,82(1 


.SCO 

8,0.98 

09 

.(>00 

J 1 ,)!(>)> 


.or^o 

3,!)! 17 

.>{ 

.S50 

8,107 


.(>.50 

] 1,720 

Cr: 

• IK) 

3,!)S8 


.KM) 

8 , 1:0 


.7(M) 

n,;so 


.15“ 

■1 ('(i!) 


.‘ .*>0 

8,215 


.750 

Jl.SOi 


-rifoo 

■1.16(1 


J9.(M)0 

.8,311. 


.S(H) 

11 ,<)())) 


.V50 

•l,2..() 

80 

.050 

8,383 


.850 

1 1,!)0() 



'1-31(1 


.!(«) 

8,151 

(is 

.9(H) 

l!^.()-20 


.;^o 

4;;l!K) 


.1.50 

aS.519 


. 9.50 

J2!,))S(i 


.100 

‘1.1.70 


.200 

8,587 


22.000 

1«,1)6 

,5!) 

.150 

■1 61!) 

'.9 

.2,50 

8,(> ■>;■> 


.050 

ly.'A)) 


.500 

•^,(i28 


.:ioo 

8 , 72.3 


.100 

I•^,)^l)i3 


..550 

I',707 


.350 

8,791 

, 

.150 

is),3-'r; 


.lj(Kl 

''l‘,78(> 


.14)0 

8,859 


.2(M) 

ri.iM 


.(>50 

■1.8(16 


.150 

8 ,‘r 20 

07 

.250 

la.IO) 


.700 

■l',!)13 

78 

.500 

8,993 


.:ioo 

l!i,l!)!) 


.75^0 

5.(ei 


•5.50 

•).(H)0 


..3.50 

j;'.667 

58 

.soo 

6,0! ly 


.0(H) 

9,127 


. KM) 



.S50 

5,177 


.(>50 

9,191 


.1.50 

ia,(>73 


.OK) 

5,266 


.700 

9.2()l 


‘ .500 

12,731 


.‘)50 

5,322 

7 ; 

.750 

9,327 

0(i 

.5«)0 

12.7,S0 


I7.(K)0 

5,10!) 


.S(H) 

9„39.3 


.(HH) 

12.3)7 


.050 

5, |,s(> 


.850 

9,'159 


.050 

i2,9()5 


.100 

5.503 


.900 

9,525 


.700 

I2,i)(i3 


.150 

5,03!) 

TO 

•950 

9,691 


•750 

J 3,020 

67 

.5iO0 

5,715 


20-000 

9,0.50 

05 

.8(M) 

l;),))?? 


.5^50 

5,701 


•050 

9,721 


.850 

13,13), 


Mim 

5„8(i7 


•1(K» 

9,780 


.<HH) 

i;).l<)l 


.350 

5.012 

75 

•150 

9,851 


.950 

1.3,2)3 


5?3.000 

13,305 

57 

25 7iX) 

10,257 

61 

28.500 

13,!K)8 

‘14) 

.050 

13,302 


.K(K( 

io,;kks 


.550 

13,<)6). 


.100 

13, MO 


.850 

10,359 


.fiOO 

)9,(MK) 


.150 

13,170 


•JKIO 

10,110 


.(550 

li),()l<i 


.200 

13,532 

5‘> 

•950 

lO/lOO 

60 

.700 

19,092 


.250 

13,588 


20.0(H) 

1(»,510 


.750 

19,137 

15 


I3,()l') 


.050 

1(),500 


.S((0 

19,182 


.;i5() 

13,700 


.1(0 

30 010 


.850 

19,227 


.14(0 

13,750 


.150 

l(i,0(>0 


.fMH) 

19,272 


.150 

13,812 


.200 

10 710 


.950 

19,317 


.5(X) 

13,808 


.250 

lO’.TOO 


29.(H>0 

19,:)02 


1 .5,50 

13,021. 


.300 

Ki.SlO 


.orn) 

19,407 


1 .(>00 

13,!);!) 

55 

1 .:i.5u 

10,S(i0 


.100 

l.'),')52 
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TABLE 1. —CONTINDED. 


Baroin. 

Feet 

Diff. 

1 Barom. 

Feet. 

Dift. 

Barom. 

FfOt. 

DW. 

^ .(wO 

11,031 


. .400 

16.910* 


.1.50 

10,407 


.7(X) 

llOS!) 


.450 

16,05a 

49 

.200 

10,51-2 


.750 

11.111 


.500 

17,0<XS 


.200 

10,5S7 


.K(M) 

11.1 <)0 


.550 

17,057 


..KVl 

19,63-2 


.8r>(» 

11.251 


> .GIKI 

17,106 


.3i50 

10,676 

It 


11,300 


.0T)O 

17,155 


■JW 

10,720 



*jl,:i0l 

• 

.700 

17,20*1. 


•.450 

I4»,76l 


21.000 

Hu 7 


.750 

17,7^5.3 


..500 

10,SOS 


.0.50 

11,171 

51 


17.;i02 


.5:50 

10,852 


.KKI 

11,025 


.NOO 

]7,:«1 


.(.100 

lO.SiK) 


. 150 

11,570 


.y(*o 

. 17,loft 


.(»50 

19,910 


.200 

11,03;^ 


’ .950 

17,MS 

■IS 

.700 

19,981. 


.2.50 

11,0.S7 


27-000 

1 r, 106 


.750 

‘)io,o:M 



11 711 


.050 

17,511 


SOO 

20,(172 


.350 

11,705 


.100 

17,59-^ 


850 

20,116 

* 

.1(K) 

U.-^IO 


. 1;',0 

17,610 


.f)00 

20,160 


.150 

11.003 


/^(iO 

17,6SS 


.050 

20,‘iOl 


.5(M) 

1 l,05(i 

53 

.2;)0 

17,736 


30. IKK) 

720,-JW 


.55« 

I5,0(}!) 


.300 

ir.7.si. 


. .0:50 

20,203 

43 

.(;no 



• 3ou 

I7,S32 


.JOO 

20,.-136 


.000 

lv>.M j 


.010 

17.8/) 


.150 

20,.3;<) 


700 

d5.IO.S 


.1;>1> 

! r,9VS 


.•MO 

20,1-22 



15,231 


.500 

’?.f):o 


1 .'Ji.O 

20,165 


.M.0 

1.5.271 


.55< > 

lrt«r^3 

'17 

* .390 

•JO,508 


^)0 

i5.:r^r 


.0(H» 

is,oro 


.:xio 

20,:V,I 


!!(!•» 

i5.;jso 


.()50 



. 190 

J0,.5!)|. 


.‘>.>0 

I5.‘:« 

02 

1 .700 

iH.llil 



20,637 


2.). 000 

15, l,Sl 


.750 



.;><:9 

2(MiS0 



I5,.5:J<) 


.soo 



..5.>9 

JO,'7J.3 


.00 

lOi^S'S 


.S50 

J 8,30.5 


.(i( 10 

•JO.'JGO 


.l.x» 

15,010 


.<HK> 



.1)59 

JO.SOfJ 


.r.^oo 



.950 

IS,300 


.790 

20,852 


.*^50 

1.5.711 


2S.(M!0 

ls,M(i 


. 7.’><) 

JO,.so|. 

•12 

.300 

15,700 


.0;;<» 



.,s90 

JO,f)3(> 


:l'>o 

l,,„S|,5 


.100 

IS,519 


,8:->0 

20,078 


loo 

1.7,000 


. 150 

I.S,.5Si) 


.990 

JI,OJO 


. J50 

1.5,051 

51 

.^^00 

I,s.6.'i2 

.f)50 

21,062 


.500 

Io,(hi2 


.250 

l,s,67,S 

31.090 

JI.IO/i 


..’i50 

JO- o.->3 



IS, 721 

.9;>0 

21,116 


.000 

I(),i0/ 


..350 

Is,7“'? 


100 



fi50 

IOJ.55 


rtoo 

I-8,S|(i 





.:oo 

1(>,‘J0G 

i 

i . 

le 

is.sf):,^ 




-J 


TABLE 11. 


>tli. 

1. 


3. 

A . 

• f . 

(>. 

7 . 

H. 

0. 

n). 

JO. 

no. 

10. 

99 

I.s 

: u ) 

5.1- 

7.2 

9.9 

lO.s 

1-2.0 

11.1 

10.2 

l.s.O 

iio.o 

51.0 

;*2.o 

S') 

I.H 

3.5 

5.3 

7.1 

8.9 

J9.0 

12.1- 

11.2 

10.9 

17.8 

,*i.‘j.O 

5.3. |( 

71.2 

ss 

1.7 

3. .5 

.5.3 

7.0 

8.8 

10.3 

12.3 

11.0 

15.8 

17.6 

35«2 

52.8 

70.-1 

87 

1.7 

3,5 

5.2 

0.9 

8.7 

10.4 

12.2 

13.0 

15.1 

17.1* 

31.8 

,52.2 

(if).O 

H() 

1.7 

3.1 

5.2 

0.9 

fJ 

10.3 

1-2.0 

1.3.7 

15.5 

17.2 

341 

51.0 

O-S.K 

85 

1.7 

•■4 

,5.1 

0.8 

S.5 

10.2 

n.o 

13.0 

15,.i 

17.0 

31.0 

51.0 

08.0 

81 

1.7 

3.1. 

5.0 

0.7 

8.1 

10.0 

11.7 

13.1 

1.5.1 

10.8 

33.6 

69.1 

07.-2 

83 

1.7 

3.3 

5.0 

6.6 

8.3 

9.9 

11.0 

•13.3 

11.0 

10.0 

.Ti.2 

40.8 

0(L 1 

8J 

1.6 

3..3 

■1.0 

0.0 

8.2 

o.s 

11.3 

13.1 

11.7 

10.1( 

:«.8 

49.2 

(io.O 

HI 

j 1.6 

3.2 

I-.9 

0.5 

S.l 

9.7 

11.3 

12,0 

11.;'> 

10.2 

.32.1 

IS (» 

01.8 

80 

1.6 

3.2 

l.S 

(i.l. 

8.0 

9.0 

11.2 

12.8 

11.1 

1().9 

3-2,9 

IS.O 

01.0 

79 

11.6 

3.2 

4.7 

6.3 

7.0 

9.5 

Ll.O 

12.0 

11.2 

J5 8 

.31.0 

17.1 

03.2 


11.0 

3.1 

4.7 

6.2 

7.8 

9.3 

19.9 

12.5 

II.O 

I;;-6 

31.2 

lo.s 

02.4 

•77 

i 1.5 

3,1 

1.0 

0.2 

7.7 

9.2 

10.7 

12.3 

13.8 

15 1 

30.8 

■16.2 

oi.ii 

70 

: 1.5 

3 0 

I.O 

O.l 

7.0 

9.1 

10.0 

12.1 

i;{. 7 

15 2 

30. 1 - 

15.6 

00.8 

75 

i 1.5 

3 0 

1.5 

0.0 

7.5 

9.9 

19.5 

12.9 

13.5 

15.0 

30.0 

15.0 

00.0 

71 

11.5 

.3.0 

1.1 

5.0 

7.1 

8.8 

10.3 

M.8 

I3..3 

11.8 

20. () 

141 

59-2 

73 

! 1.5 

2.9 

1.1 

.5.S 

7.3 

8.7 

I9.-2 

11.7 

13.1 

11.0 

•20.2 

43.8 

.58.1 

-•j 

' 1,1 

•2.9 

4.3 

5.S 

7.2 

S.O 

10.1 

11.5 

12.9 

III 

2S.8 

13.2 

57*0 

71 

; 1 1 

2.S 

1.3 

. - -f - 

5.7 

7.1 


9.9 

11.3 

12.7 

11.2 

28.1 

12.6 

50.8 
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530 No. IV.—A COMI»ARATIVE TABLE 

Of Itinerary apd Topographical Measures, eons'dered, first, as measures of distance 
In their relation to a degree (iionagesimal) of the equaitor; to a geograpaiital h'rench 
league, of 25 to a degree; and to the kilometre (1,000 metres); and, 8(M',oiidly, at 
measures of superficial extent in their relation to geographiciil square leagues of 
Germany (15 to a degree), of sqihire leagues of France to a degree)^ and to a 
square kilometre. ' 


ITINERARY PH4IP0RT10NS. 


Tu an 
^iiatoi'ial 

LiOa^as of 
25 li> a 

Kilumc(rcs. 

iejjree. 

degreu. 



__ _ 


12 

2.0835:1 

9.270H3 

15 

1.666 

7.41666 

17.75 

1.4081 

6.2670'' 

69.5 

0.3616 

1.6094 

(50 

0.4167 

i.a')42 

20 

1.25 

5.5625 

:53 

0.757G 

3371. 

57.125 

0.4371 

1.9449 

28 

’O.KKU 

•s-yTaij 

17.333 

1.4423 

6.4ia3 

105.«> 

0.2367 

1.05:55 

26.397 

0.9-171 

4.2M5 

16.087 

l.!>540^ 

6.9155 

33 

0.757(5 

3.:571 

26 

0.9615 

4.2788 

16 

1.5625 

6.058 

21..52! 

1.1617 

5.1693 

20 

1.25 

5.5625 

17 

1.4706 

6.5441 

33 

0.7576 

3.:57l 

28 

0.8929 

3.9732 

28.54 

0.8759 

3.898 • 

35 

0.71429 

3.17857 

192.4 

0.1299 

0.5782 

11 

2 2727 

10.11:56 

lk77 

1.6926 

7 . 5:521 

12 . 3 : 5:5 

2.027 

9.0<i2 

28.54 

0.8759 

3 898 

25 

j 

4.45 

20 

1.25 

5.:)625 

22.25 

1.12:56 

5 

11125 

2.2172 

10 

11.25 

(t2217 

1 

19(»25 

1.3 lao 

5.8176 

26.838 

0.9315 

4.1152 

13-3a3 

1.3158 

1.875 

5.855 

8.31375 

42.75 

0.5848 

2(;()23 

to 

0.625 

2.78125 

:5 

H.333 

37.083:5303 

9 

2.777 

12.3(X)l 

12 

2.<K53 

9.2708 

58.48 

0.4275 

1.9(^21 

67.25 

0.3718 

1.6.5127 

.57.71 

O.kttd 

l.i»277 

74.7 

0.3:117 

1.4719 

(58.25 

0.3603 

1 oamri 1 

60 (52 

0.4124 

l.a5.52 1 

12.41 

2.001 

8 9-129 

28 

0.8929 

3.}>7:52 

2.3 

1.087 

4.8.3696 

10 

2.5 

11.125 

17 

1.47066 

6.5141 

10 

2.5 

11.125 

24 

i.o-in 

4.6354 

ia.5 

2 

8.9 

48 

0.5208 

2.3177 

24 

1.0417 

4 . 6:554 

20 

1.25 

5.5(525 

18 

1.3889 

6.18056 

I4.;57 

1.7329 

7.7483 

19.025 

1..3139 

6.8476 

101.25 

0.2396 

1.06714 

104.716 

0.2:5874 

1 0624 

110.4 

0.2W645 

J. 0 (r «7 

17.4.53 

1.43244 

6..3741 

I2.2t) 

2.0312 

9.a52l 

50 

0.5 

2.225 

28.942 

0.8(538 

3.8*38 

17.18 

1.4552 

6.475 

16,4 

1.5 

6.675 

20 

1.25 

5.5625 

26.4 

0.9375 

4.17187 

10.4 

2.4038 

10.6971 

10 

2. .5 

11.225 

26.838 

a93I5 

4.1452 

66.4 

0.375 

1 6687 

28.537 

0.8761 


ini 

•J \ 
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MEASURES. 


Great Meile of Germany, ■ 

Common, or Geographiedi Mcile, 
Smnll M(‘ile, 

Milo of Kiiffiand, « ■ . 

Mile, Geographical, of ditto, * . 
lA>agiie, Murine, ut ditto, 

I.ieuK of Anjoii, 

L?affue of Arabia, 

Lieue of Artoin, - i. 

Lieu, A&tr«»uo’tiicah 

rfaee < f Batavia and of Java, 

Horaire of ditto, 

League of ditto, 

Licue of Beaiute, 

L'.eul* of ifcrry, 

Meile of Bohemia, 

Lieue of Bur^ indy, 

Meile of Brnbaiit, 

League of Brazil, 

I^ioiie of l^retagne, 

TiOague of Cayenne, 

League of Canada, 

I^eague of the Caruatie, (Uindostan,] 
Id of Cliina, 

firos or <!un of Coromandel, 

Mile of Denmark, 

Mode of l>resden <»f Saxony, 

Licue, Post (12,<)(i() feet) of France 
f.ieue, geogr. or c4»mtnon, 

Lieue, marine of ditto, 

Lieue, mean of ditto, 

Myriaiiietre, or new great league, 
Kilometre, or new sinail league, 
Ideue of Gas<.‘ugne, 

Le^ue of Guiana, 

Meile of Holland, 

Meile of Hungary, 

Coss or Corn of ilindodtan. 

Mile <»f Ireland, 

'ringinantialeid of Iceland, 

Mil, marine of ditto. 

Mil, common of ditto, 

Lega of Bologna, Italy, 

Lega of Milan, 

l.c^a of Naples, 

lu'gaof the Roman State?, 

1 ega of 'PuKcany, 

J/Cgaol Venice, 

Mcile of Idtliuunia, 

Meile of Ltixmiibourg, . 

fd(Mie of Lyons, 

(iro.-i or (iHU ot Malabar, 

Leiigne of the Mysore, 

Mile of Norway, 

Idftue t)f Perehe, (in France,) 
I'araaange of Persia, 
l.ega of Piedmont, 

Lieue of Poitou, 
lA'ague of l‘oland, 

I^guu of Portugal, 

Meile of Pruss’a, 

Lieiip of Provence, 

Werstp, common of Russia, 
Wersteftxud, ot Russia, 

Werute of M. Trescot of Russia, 
Mile, geograpliical, of 6 werstes, 
Meile of the Police of Saxony, 

Mile of Scotland, 

Koe.ning of Siuin, • 

Meile of Silesia, 

Legua nueva ot Spain, 

Legua horaria of Spain, 

Legua juridica of Sptun, 

Mile of Sweden, • . 

Goa or Gau of Surat, 

League of Surinam, » 

Berri of Turkey, 

Lieue of 'I'ouraine, 

Mcile of the Cin’le of Westphalia, 


TOPOURAPIIICAL PROPORTIONS. 


Square l^uai^ues. 


iTwotiiy-fivp 
1^0 a degice. 


jSquaroKilo' 

tnctics. 


Hfiecii to u 
deyrec. , 

1.5(5215^" 

1. 

0.714 

0.0171 

'*0 201)0 
0.06S7 
0.2H(>8 
0.74SJ) 
0.02018 
0.3220 
O.HOOt 
0.2iX)() 
t) 3328 
0.87H0 
0.1858 
0..5025 
0.77a5 
0.20(5fi 
0.2808 
0.27(52 
0.1 S37 
0.00(5078 
1 1.859 
j 1.0315 
I 1.479 
I 0.27(52 
O.'k) 

0 5(52:> 
0.1514 
1.818 
0.01818 
0.(5216 
, 0.3124 
I (».I52,32 
I 1.2(56 
I 0.1231 
0.1116025 

2.. 5 
2.778 

1.. 'i625 
0.06571) 

0 01975 I 
0.0(57r)6 I 
O.OlOtf 
I o.otHrt 
0.06123 
' 1.451 
I 0 2868 
0.12.53 I 

1.25 
0.77HC 

2.25 
0.3906 
1.44 ' 
0,09766 
0.3906 
0.5625 
0.6941 
1.089 
0.6216 
0.0207 
0.0205 
0.0192 
0.7387 
1.49 
0.09 
0.2666 
0.7623 
0.8117 
0.5025 
0.3164 
2.08 
2.25 
0.3124 
0.05062 
0.27(').3 
2.25 


4.3389 
2.777 
1.087 
0.13075 
0.17.36.3 
1.5(525 
0.5739 
0.191 
0.7973 
2.079 
0.0a')f)02 
0.897 
2.4119 
0..5739 
0.9215 
2.4t 
1.3:)02 
1.5625 
2.16:58 
0..57.39 
0.797.3' 
0.7672 
0.5102 
0.01687 
5.1(5(53 
2.8(5(5 
4.1087 
0.7672 
1 

i.6(;?5 
1.263.3 
5.049 
0 O-TOtO 
1.721X5 
0.8(577 
1 7.310 
3.5159 
0.342 
0..3907 
69.414 
7.716 
4.3389 
0.1828 
0.13H3 
0.1H77 
0.1121 
0.1342 
6.17(X)9 
4.001 
0,79727 
1.18157 
6 25 
2.16t 
625 
1,0857 
4 

0.27123 

1.0857 

1.5625 

l.025« 

3.(KK) 

1.72(56 

0.05741 

0.057 

0.05128 

2.05 

4.1371 

0.25 

0.74615 

2.117 

2.25 
1.5625 
0.8789 
6.'/792 

6.25 
0.8677 
0.1406 
0.7676 
6.25 


85 9,51 
5.3.(K>|. 
39 27:x3 
2.5889 
:i. 1.373 
30.9:5.57 
11.3(5:56 

:5.78 
I5.7a5 
41.2 
. 1.109 
i7.759 

47.823 

11 36.36 
1R308 
48:511 
2(5.7186 
30.9114 
42.82:59 
11.3(136 
15.7847 
15.1914 
10.1 
0.3343 
102.2856 
5(5.731 
HI.(1.3(5 
1.5.19U 
19.8025 
30.9411 
25 
1(10 
1 

31.19t 
17.1H1 
:{1..2HI 
(59 (v22 
(■>.7718 
7.6.35 
17:56 
J52.7!»7 
K'i 96 
5.619 
2.7:«)C 
3.716 
2.16(57 
2.6.559 
:5.3(i8 
79.977 
15.7H17 
2.3.396 , 

12.3.7656 J 

42.824 

123.7656 1 
21.491 I 
79.21 

5.373 
21.491 
30.9414 
38.199 
(50.045 
34.194 
1.1:585 
1.1278 
1014 
40.63 
81.9f59 
4 9.500 
14.77 
41.9.3 
4 • 5.5.56 
30.9-114 
17.4050 
114.45 
12a7656 
17.181 
2.786 
1.5.195 
123.76525 
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No. V_COAIPAttATIVK VIKW 


OF LINEAR MEASUWES, CALLED (Oll EaCIVALENT To) FEET. 


• • 

States and Towns. 

Measures. 

Lines, 

Deck 

inefxcs. 

_V- 

• • 



•% 

• 



A mstovdatn 

’%^oet 

I9r>..5 


Ain;sbourg - 

Stadt, or Werk-Sclm - • 


5^-97 

15rilo ~ - • 

S»acltFor Ftfldt-Soliu 

l.j2.2 

2.!W 

l^atavia - ^ 

Voet 


ail. 

IS.Tlill - - • - 

11 .. lleilin 


. 3.10 

7ol the ilhine - ^ 

J.'iiLl 

ait 

l^rabuiit 

•I’lis.S 


?.8(j 

Cadix - „ 

Pie 

125.3 

2.8;fc 

r 

Foot dt the Merchants 

jr»o 

:F3s 


olathematical toot 

11.?.*/ 

3.;i5 


Che or Cari^iiUw’g toot 
Jjand-surveyor’sj foot 

113.1 

111.7 

.3.23 
.3. II) 

(aipoiihagen 

Fod y- 

l.'to.l 

.3 11. 

C rjir.<»vi;i • - 

r oot 

1.5 s 

.3 !i(! 

Oaiitzudc 

Fuss - - # 

127-2 

2.,sG 


Pied 

J5M 

.3.11 

Dtjou 

Pied - - . 

I3!).2 

3.15 

D'-esdnii - - ♦ 

Fuss » . ~ 

12.5 5 

2 8.3 

Franca - _ ^ 

l*ied de Koi 

Decimetre 

111. 

11.33 

i 

Fj'ankfoi't on the IVlaino 

Puss 

127 

2.8() 

Fraiu’he Cointti 

Pied 

1.5S.3 

3.57 

Genoa 

I’almo 

1113 

2.51 

iiainburgli 

Fuss Hamburgh - 

7<»t the Rhine 

127 
j:m) 1 

2. HO 

3.11. 

Keip/.ic 

Puss 

12.5.3 

2 . 8.3 

Lisbon 

Pal mo 


2.18 

London 

Foot 

1.3.5 

3.05 

Jiorrainn 

I’ied 

12!). 2 

2.,')2 

Jjubeck 

Fi{s.s 

]2i) 

2. OH 


tNnlo _ > _ 

1S7.!) 

1 -2.3 

.■Madii.! - - ^ 

. Cies - 

12,5.3 

2.83 

Palmo4 S' ' ”?; 

\smail 

!)3.!)7 
.31 .32 

2.H 

0 70 

iVlalacca - 

Comtnon Po<»t 

C/arpeiitur’s F*M)t 

]3!).l 

127.,5 

3 It 

2.87 

Messina 

PaluM* 

107.3 

2.12 

iMilaii 

Palmo 

17(1 

.3 .'17 

jVlunich - , - 

F'uss 

12S.2 

2 SO 

N;ij)l.! 

Palmo 

JIfi.O 

2 03 

Normandy 

I'ied 

J.32 

2 !) .S 

Norway 

F'od 

lii'il 

.3.15 

N uremberg - 

Stadt-S**hu of Carpetiteis 

131.-7 

3 03 

Werk-Schu of iManouH 

123 G 

2 78 

Padua 


ISO-9 

t 28 

Paris - 

Pled de Roi 

lil. 

3‘25 

Palermo 

X*almo, ambient 

107-3 

2 12 

Prague 

FUS.S ■ 

lot Moravia 

Lilt 

2 i)7 

131.2 

2'!)G 

Riga 

Puss - 

12 . 5.5 

2'7|. 

Home 

IVlmo 

1.30.G 

2'91 

littssia 

F\)«t 

1.35 

3’05 

Sardinia 

Palmo 

110.1 

2 tS 

Sweclen ' - 

Fodl 

131.G 

2'y7 

Switzerland 

Puss 

13.3 

3.00 

, Stiittgard 

F'uss 

l-2(i.8 

2.85 

iuriii » . « 

Palmo 

227.7 

5.13 

Venice 

Palmo 

153.7 

3 46 

Vienna .. 

Fuss 

113 

323 

Warsaw, duchy of, 

• 

F'uss 

155 

3*56 
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No, VI.- GOLD AND SlLVEn FOREIGN COINS. 

(From the British Almanack fur IS30.) 

A. RNCVVLEDGE of tbo relative, value of foreif!;'n coins is liiglily iiiipouant 
to commercial men, and to the traveller. Ip the following taliVi of the 
different coins used among the 'variou'- nations witli which I'.iigland has 
intercourse, will be found their corresponding vplue in Lnglish money. 
The method of obtaining this’result is founded upon the following prin¬ 
ciple. In a ctpn we byusiiler^thfc weight and standard,^^3y standaid is 
meant the proportion of pure gold or siU;pr vvhieh it e/mtains : the rest 
is alloy. Thus, if wa suppose a coin to r'ontain a thousand parts of me¬ 
tal, of which 917 are pure gold or silver, the 83 remaining parts being 
alloy, the 917 represent the standard, or relr ive purk<y of the coin. 

Suppose we wisl^^to know what is the value, in ftnglish money, of the 
Kussian" imperial of 10 rubles : the weight* is 13.073 gram., the standard 
at 917; deducting the alloy, that is, 1.08 gram., there remain, in pure 
gold, 11.988'gr.'vmmes. 

The English sovereigiifc weighs 7.9808 gram., the standard is at 917, 
th<! alloy consequently 0.002 graqi., and the weight of pure gold contained 
in it 7.3184 gram. 

Now, iiy tile Rule'of Three, the question will thus be resolved : 

7.318 gram.: ,11.988 gram. : : 20 shillings: = £1 12s; 9d. 

By this method, we can ascertain the reliftive value of all coins; hut 
someiimes the value thus ascertained will not exactly agree with the sum 
allowed in exchange. This difference arises from political causes and 
commercial vicissitudes. Tims, for instance, the value at par of the so¬ 
vereign in French mon(*y, is 25 fr. 26 c., yet it rose to 2.5 fr. 50 c. in the 
montii of Augu.st last, after the change of the French ministry. Tliis fall 
and rise, in the relative value of money, principally takes place whenever 
there is a paper currency. 

A general Table of the Gold and Silver Coina of dilfcrenl eoiinirics, 
giving iheir national denominations and value, weight in dwts. and 
grammes,' the number of parts of pure jnetal which theij contain, and 
their value in English monetj. 

1. Austria and Boiik.mia. 

( iohl . 


Nu.ional 


grs. 

ffriinnnos. 

Staiidard. 

Kur 

V'aluo, 

Kmptfiror’s Ducat 

2 

51 

:i.t9i 

980 

.£ 

0 

X. 

9 

rf. 

iy 

IIun|(anari Ducat 

. 2 

51 

.9.491 

990 

0 

«» 

51 

l!aU-Sovcr«’i§ri , • . 

3 

7.‘. 

.').!jG7 

917 

0 

14* 

9 

Quurtci’-Sovereign 

. 1 

151 

a-vasr. 

917 

0 

7 

4;' 

Crown, mnee 1753 

Silver. 

18 

1 

28.004 

833 

0 

4 

] 1 

Dair Hix-dollar, or Florin 

. 9 

01 

14.0.93 

893 

0 

2 

01 

20 Kreutzers 

4 

0 | 

0.082 

583 

0 

0 

Hi 

10 Ditto 

. 2 


:i.s4i 

500 

0 

0 

•I 

riece of 2 Flbrioa 

. 11 ai>kn. 
(iohl. 

4 

9 

0 .8;il) 

901 

0 

IC 

Hi 

1 Florin 

. 2 

■i; 

9.400 

901 

0 

8 

41 

Piece of 2 Florins 

Silver. 

10 

2 

2.5.4.50 

750 

0 

3 

31 

1 Florin 

8 

1 

12.725 

750 

0 

1 


3. 

Carolin .... 

Bavaria. 

Cold. 

0 

51 

9.744 

?71 

1 

0 

0 

13 

41 

Maximilian . . 

. 4 

4 

0.490 

771 

7' 

1 Th« weight of the coin* has been given both in utanm 
by moans of (he Itulo of Three, knowing (hut 1 IIa 

lit and ill (Iwls, 
«ii.> weighl, or 

. fl IS vrr)ren«y for nuy one to convert grammes 
aw dwlh., aio cqo.il loE/3.095 gun.inii -,. 

into 
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Silver. 







dwt 

grs. 

grammes. 

Sftiiulanl. 

Fiig 

•. V.ilue, 

Crown 

• . 18 

2 



X 

0 

■t. d. 

■f 0 

Rix-^ollar of 1800 

. 17 

^2 

27.ai.-} 

ss;j 

s 

J 

Teston, or Kojifstiick 

... 4. 

Oi 

U.(iU 

683 

w 

0 

0 8i 


•J'. Dkn^uai^c. ' 






(iold. 






Dncat current since 1707 


0 

3.143 

876 

0 

7 G 

Ducal specie, 1791 to I8(r2 



.3.519 

979 

0 

9 4i 

('hristlaii, r;7il 

... •1. 

7 


903 

0 

IG 7 


^ • Silver. 

Kix-dollar. 4>i- (.'rowti, of th^^ value 


of % Dikiiisli Shillings of J77(> 

Rix-dollar, or Ft^;ceofG Danish .Marks of 

11 - 

29.12G 

• 

875 

0 

4 

ft 

1760 . .• • J7* 

G 

20 . sot) 

83.3 

0 

4 

0 

Danish .Mai k of IG Sli^llings of 177() 4 

• .6. Fkaxce. 

9 

G.2SG 

G88 

0 

0 

7f 


The jnoney ntiU in France is the /'rune, which, aeeordini* to^the dneiinal system, ia 
divided into 100 parts, called ccfitmifs. In jfovernuii'iit aeconiOs and lejfardet'ds, all 
sums must be expressed in traces and ceiithnes; but aiiioii^ tlie people, and iiithe pi^'chasc 
ot‘ sold by retail, and in small quanfity, the deinmnnaliou of sous is still in use. 

This pmctice does not create coiit’iision, because tlie sou is a nmltiph; df the cvnlimet — 
that is, there are 20 sous to the IVaiie, and each c^iitu^s^S < ent. 'i'he 2 sous }dece may 
also he railed dedmr, or tenth of a franc* 

Althou|;h the franc and the Here loxirnoh ny.v ap])ear to he of equal value, fliere is, 
however, a slighV ditfereuee. in favour of the frane : —100 fr. = JOl Hvres ft S4ius.— 
I huiee, if an individual liad to <lisrharge a d<‘ht <;oritractcd j>r<#viously to the year Vi 11. 
of tlie Ket^iblle, and stipulut<Mi in Kvres tournois, he wiftiUl he entitled, in nmUing his 
iKiyinent in francs, a de lucti<»n iu the proportion ahove-niejilioned. Formerly the 
livre touvfUMs -was the money uii^t of France. Its vahn.* has vai*ieil much, although it 
has retained the deiioininalion which, originally, was the expression of its nature. 
Under Cliarleinagne, in the 9th century, its weight was 12 oum*es, or 1 Ih. troy weight, 
and its value 7B liv. 17 sous of pres4*nt money. 'The weight and value progressively 
deereasejl down to the time of Jamts XV., when it only amounted lo 8 sous. I’lidei* 
Louis XVI, it rose again to 20 sous. 

llesides the new coinage issued during the Uepiihlie, under the empire, and since the 
Restoration, the ohl one is still in circulation. There is, however, but little of it ex¬ 
tant. The value of the silver pieces has not only lM*en rcdu< i*d in 1810, as will be S4?c!i 
h«Te, hut the ]»ieces of 2t, 12, ami 0 sous are not to Im* taken in }iayment, exiu'pt they 
have preserved some part of the stamp (empreinte); ciuiseiiueiitly, all those wliicfi 
wen* ilefaceil have lM*en withdrawn from (drculation. 

'rh<*re is also iu France a coin c'tnnposed of c»>pper and silver, in the pi'oportioii of 4- 
to I, called billon., and denominated by the people “ nioniiaie grise.’’ llefon^ tlie Revo¬ 
lution, there were of this mixture, pieces of si.i; Hard ^ (thi; French sou h4*ing divi«U*d 
inf<» foni‘ liards,) and ol’ two sous Aid a half, 4’;tlh <* oj six hlnucs : there are lew ol 

lijis value now exiani, but mere are pieces of '4. sous, or uciiuns. 





New ( oiN. 









(iold. 










dwt. 

grs. 

graniiue.''. 

Standard. 

Eng 

. Value 








X 

s. 

rf. 

20 Fh anc ]necAJ . 



4 

ai 

I>. 161G 

900 

0 

15 

HI! 


• 


. 8 

7 

12.9032 

900 

1 

n 

Ht 



Sih-rr (ar^^r/d 

'’hi nr.) 






.6 Fi*^.nc piece 



iG 

1 

2.6. Ot H- 

9n0 

0 

4 

II 

2 



G 

J1 

lO.tXK* 

900 

0 

J 

7 

T 



3 

6; 

.6.0<K) 

900 

t) 

0 


L or .60 centimes 


, 

1 

15 

2.600 

two 

0 

0 

-i; 

L or 25 cemimes 



0 

18 i 

1.250 

900 

0 

0 




mihin hnofinuie grise.) 






I'iecc of 0 or 10 centimes 







0 

0 

o; K(i 



t’wj>i>cr, old and new. 






Df'cimc, or 2 * nis 





. 


0 

0 

01.80 

•Siu, 4)1* .5 centim4*s 



. 







»Sou, or 1 C4;iitime 












Value of the Old Coin in Francs. 





Livres. 

fr. 


dwt. 

gr-i. 

gnimmeia. 





i.4)uis ol . 2li =s= 

23 

55 

4 

22 

7.Gt9 

91)1 

0 18 

81 

iTouble do. . 46 ^=5 

47 

29 

9 

20 

15.297 

901 

1 

17 

45 




Silver. 







Fh'u. piece of . G 

5 

80 

18 

IS 

29.488 

90(i 

0 

‘1 

75 

Ih'tit 4jcti, or do. 3 = 

2 

76 

9 

9 

14.744 

90G 

0 

2 

5!i 

I’ieito of . 21- sous = 

1 

0 

a 

20 

5.897■) ; 

supp4>Hed 

0 

o 

»5 

1)4>. . 12 sous s-s 

0 

60 

1 

22 

2.948J. 

at 

0 

0 

41 

Do. . 6 sous 5:s 

0 

25 

0 

2.3i 

i.-mj 

90G 

0 

0 

2} 

Do. • 30 lions rrrr 

1 

50 

G 

12 

10.13G 

GGt) 

0 

1 

21 

Do. , 15 sous 

0 

75 

3 

G 

5.0G6 

01)0 

0 

0 

71 
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TABLE OF 


(). IlAMBURtill. 

({old. 

dvvt. grs. f grammes. 


Ducdt ad Legem Imperii •* 

2 


3.191 

New Town Diicat 

2 

bi 

3.1SS 

I\Iai'k Bunco (imaginary) 

Sih'er. 



16 Shilling Piece, Convention 

5 

20 

'■ 9 .IGI. 

liix-dollar Specie . . 

IS 

IS 

29.233 

^ /.ihlloi.i.A;.io 

AND THE 

NEl’HKRI.ANfls. 

Ducat 

Gold. 

2 

/r)i 

3.512 

Kyder 

. 6 

lo; 

!).!)8,S 

20 Florins, 1S08 

'9 


‘ 13.G511 

10 F/orins 

. 4 

15; 

G.85) 

10 Williams, 1818 

4 


O./OO 

FInriu " . . 

Silver. 

6 

a,? 

10.597 

Ksc.aliii (G sous) 

3 


•1..97G 

Ducatoii, or ryder 

20 


32.7.50 

Ducat, or rix-dollar 

IS 

G 

28.2,-10 


The Murin is divided into i^us, and the sou into 5 cents. 

8. Japan. 


Old Kobaiig of 100 Mas. 
Half ditto 
New Kobang 
Half ditto . ' 


Standard. Eng. Value. 

.€ s. d. 

im .0 *0 d ; 

<>7}) 0 9 d. 

0 1 51 
7b0 0 1 

881) 0 4 


986 0 9 51 

m) 1 5 ]; 

9J7 1 It- 21 

917 0 17 !• 

900 0 16 5i 

917 0 1 Hi 

58.3 0 0 6 

94.1 5 5 

673 0 4 1 


2 7 3 
i 3 7i 
^ 1 5 11 

0 J2 lo; 


Silver. ^ 

Tigo gill of 40 Mas. , .0115 

Half Ditto . . 0 5 SJ 

One-fourth Ditto . .02 101 

One-eighth Ditto . . . 0 15 

It has not been jiossible to ascertain the legal weight and title of these coins. Their 
value is, therefore, only a]>i»roxlinatc. 


9. Lombardo-Venetian. 


Sovereign, 1823 

Gold. 

8 

18 

11.332 

9(X) 

1 

7 

1 

Half Ditto 

4 

9 

5.GGG 

900 

0 

13 

6; 

* 'rown 

Silver. 

. 17 

7 ; 

25.986 

900 

0 

4 

n 

llalf-t'rown, or Florin 

. 8 

151 

12.993 

900 

0 

2 

Oi 

Austrian Livre 

2 


4. .331 

IKK) 

0 

(» 

8i 

10. 

Mohur of Bengal 

Mogul (ICast 
Cold. 

7 

Indikk^ 

23 

I. 

993 

, 

13 

8 

Ditto of Bomlmy 

7 

lOi 


953 

1 

10 

1 

tiold Rupee, Bombay 

7 

11 


922 

1 

9 

2 

V>itto Madras 

7 

12 


916 

1 

<) 

3 

■Star l*agoda, Madras 

2 

4i- 


792 

0 

7 

6 

B niMH'!, Sicca 

Silver. 

7 

12 


979 

0 

2 

01 

Ditto Arcott 

. 7 

9 


9-4.1 

0 

1 

HI 

Ditto Bombay 

7 

11 


926 

0 

1 

11 

Ditto Broach 

7 

10 


883 

0 

1 

9 

New Ounce of 3 Ducats 

11. Naples. 
Gold. 

. 2 

lOi 

3.W8 

996 

0 

10 

5i 

12 O.ulini, IBOJi 

Silver. 

17 

13 

27.533 

8331 

0 

4 

li 

Ducat of 10 C'arlini, 1784 

14 

16 

22.810 

839i 

0 

3 

4 ; 

2 ('arlini, 1804 

2 

22 

4. .588 

83.3; 

0 

8 

0 

1 Ditto, 1804 

1 

H 

2.294 

8331 

0 

0 

4 

Ducat of 10 Carliiii] ISIS 

11- 

18 

22.943 

833 

0 

3 

4{ 

Pistola of Pius VI. and Vll. 

12. Papal States. 
Gold. 

. 3 12 ; 

5.471 

916S 

0 IS 

Hi 

Half Ditto 

1 

is; 

2.7;15 

9161 

0 

6 

Hi 

/ecchiiio, 1769 

2 

4; 

3.426 

1000 

0 

9 

41 

Half, Ditto 

. 1 

2; 

1.713 

..1000 

0 

4 

8i 
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SUver. 

dwt. grs. gramin<>8. Standard. 


CroAfn of 10 PaoU 

• •• • 

.17 

1 

26.137 

0161 

Testone of .3 Paoli 


« 

'2 

im 

Do. 

- 20 PaoIl 

. . * 

3 

10 

5 287 


Paolo 

• • 

. 1 

17 

• 

2614 



• • 

The paolo is divided into 10 bajocchl; the crown jntp 10 paoll. 


V • 13. I’AttMA. • • 

^ Gold. 

Ze(T.hino . . . 2 .OJ 3.453 1000 

ri>l.)Iaofl7fi4.4 105 7.408 80i 

- 011786 . \ \ * I M. 7.141 801 

■JO Mro of Maria Louisilsince 1815 • 3 7? 12.003 000 

20 I)iM^ . . • . . 4 3| li.45l 900 

Siloer. * 

l)n<‘at(,fl784 . . .• . H» il 25.707 006 

PiVfe of 3 Lire . •. . . 2 8? ■ 3.672 8iJ3 

5 LirtvSf Maria Louisa . . . 16 0 25.060 1)00 

14. Persia^ ^ « 


Kiipoo , , 

Half Ditto • . 

Doable Ilupee of 6 Abaasis 
ilupee . . 

Abas.si 

l\1»i,.audi 

Larin • • 


Silror. 




15. PoRTUfiAT.. 

ilnld. 

Llshoiilno, or Moulorc of 4800 reis • 6 


Ditto of 2100 reis . . 3 

'iuin ter ditto of 1200 reis . . 1 

P(tiiuaui-se, iir M(6a<l<tbia of 6100 rois . 0 

Half Portumnse or3200 rois . . 4 

Phto of 1(> Trstons:, III-1()(X) rcis . 2 

Do. of 12 Tvs. or 1200 reis , . 1 

Do of 8 Tos. or 800 rvis . . 1 

Cruzada of 480 reis . . .0 

• SUftr. 

Now Cnizada of 480 rds . . 9 

10. Prussia. 
Gold. 

Ducat ..... 2 

Kreilerick .... 1 

Half Ditto .... 2 

• surer. 


Pix-dollar, orthalerofSO Silboi-j^rosclieii ofl8231 !■ 
Piocc of 5 Sll!ie''‘^rosclien . . 2 

Siibcrgros ... . 

17. Uaijusa. 


Silver. 

Uagus.i, or Talaro ... l-S 

IlaifDiUo .... 0 

Ducat .... 8g 

12 (Jrossettcs .... 2 

(> Ditto . . >1 

18. Russia. 


Gold. 

Ducat from 1755 to 1763 • • 2 

-• of 1763 ... 2 

1 inperial of 10 Rubles, from 1755 to 17G3 . 12 

Ha!fDjt|o . . 6 

Iiiij’oriul of 10 Rubles since 1763 . 7 

lliilf Ditto ... .3 

Silver. 

UuUc of 100 (’opecks from 1750 to 1762 18 

Ditto from 1763 to m . . 15 


22 

10.752 

917 

11 

5. .376 

917 

17^ 

2t>ss 

917 

5.1 

11.TU 

917 

111 

7.167 

917 


.3. 

917 

in 

2.538 

917 

3:; 

1 792 

917 

161 

1.615 

917 

1 

l|..li;.-3 

9(*3 


.51 

3.191 

970 

-7 

O.tiKO 

9;t:i 

'.u 

3 315 

96.3 

o'i 

22.V/-; 

7.50 

9 

.3.712 

7.50 


2.192 

208 


22 

2<).4(W 

m 

14 

11.766 

660 

J» 

i;j.«i6 

450 

9i 

4.140 

450 

45 

2.670 

4.50 


51 

3.195 

9:9 

.5i 

3.1*3 

969 

J9 

16..5^) 

917 

94 

^.2‘)3 

917 

J 71 

13 673 

917 

2(0 

6.536 

917 

1 

25.H70 

802 

10 

2L0I1 

750 


Biijr.,Vnfcc. 
X s. (/. 
0 J. 3i- 
0 1 31 
0 0 H)i 
0 (» 51 


0 9 5: 
0 18 3 
0 17 L 
1 11 9 
0 J.5 lOi 

• 

0 J. n 
0 0 61 
0 .3 ID 


1 I) H 
0 11. 61 

0 3 10-1 
0 1 ill 
0 6 0 
0 0 li 
0 0 91 


1 6 111- 

0 13 5;. 

0 a -s 

i 15 II 
0 17 i6i 
0 8 111 
0 6 11 
6 4. /■>; 
t) 2 71 

0 1 n 


0 0 4 
6 ]() 6 
0 8 3 


i) 2 Hi 
0 0 5; 

0 0 oi 


0 3 0 
6 1 6 
0 1 I 
6 U 4 
0 0 2 


0 9 4i 
0 9 21 
2 I 61 
J 6 91 
1 12 9 
0 16 4'i 

0 3 7‘ 
0 3 2 





Gold. 



dwt. 

!?rs. 

gruininos. 

standard. 

Eng. Vahu’ 







s. 

«. 

C’arlin, since 17C8 

. 10 

71 

lO.a'iO 

892 

1 

19 

1. 

Half Ditto 

5 . 

2; 

8.028 

892 

0 19 

6. 

JPistoIa • 

5 

10! 

9.118 

<100 

1 

2 

6J 

IIuU'Ditto . . ' 

2 

17i 

'4.559 

900 

0 11 

31 


Silper. 







(’rowii, since 17G.» . ■* 

15 

2i 

23:.590 

.490 

0 

3 

161 

Half-crown 

. 7 

vn 

11.795 

896 

0 

I 

(Quarter ditto 

3 

•185 

5.897 

896 

0 

11 

0 

New Crown of 18IG 

l(i 

0 

25.000 

,900 

0 

3 

Hi 

20. Savoy 

AM) PlKDMOKP. 







Gold. 


1 





Zeccluno 

2 

51 

3.iG8 

1000 

0 

9 

5i 

Doulile new Pistola of 21 llvres 

6 

** 

9.C20 

900 

1 

3 

91 

HaUVDitto 

3 

21 

4.810 

900 

0 

11 

lOi 

New IMstolaof 20 Uvres, 1816 • 

4. 

31 

(i.+ul 

900 

0 

15 

10 

Carliiio, since ('7o5 

. 30 

22 ^ 

48.100 

<J<I6 

.5 ‘19 

0 

Half Ditto . ^ 0 . 

15 

lU 

21.0.50 

900 

2 

19 

6 

/etrhinoof (ieiUKi 

. 2 

51 

3.-182 

1000 

0 

9 

61 


Silver. 







(^•own of 6 Livres since 17:>5 

' 22 

14 

35.118 

900 

0 

5 

71 

Half-crown 

H 

7 

17. .5.59 

<J06 

0 

2 

91 

Huavter ditto, or 80 Sous 

. 5 

151 

8.779 

900 

0 

1 

41 

One-eij!;hth ditto, or 15 Sous 

2 

101 

■t.389 

<100 

0 

0 

61 

New Crown of 5 lavres, 1810 

16 

H 

25.000 

900 

0 

3 

IH 

21. 

Saxony 








Gold. 







Ducat 

2 

5i 

3.191 

980 

0 

9 

f> 

Doulde Au^tistus. or 10 Thalei’s 

« 

13*. ‘ 

13..tlO 

SHU 

1 

12 

11 

August ns, 01*5 Thalers 

• 4. 

6D‘ 

0.070 

90 :! 

0 

16 

5, 

Half Ditto 

3 

3 A 

3.339 

903 

6 

8 



Silrer. 







Ris:-dollar 3nc<‘ie, or (Jonvention, since 1763 18 

1 

2R.084 

sas 

0 

<4 

11 

Half Ditto, or b'loviu 

0 


14.022 

833 

0 

2 

01 

'Dialer of 24' Groschen (imaginary coin) 





0 

3 

1 

Groschen, 24 to the Thaler« 32 to the liix- 







didlar . 

1 

31 

1.982 

308 

0 

0 

n 

22. Sicily. 








Gold. 







Ounce, IT-lH 

2 


4.399 

900 

0 

10 

161 


Silrer. 







Crown of 12 Tarins 

17 

34 

27.533 

833! 

0 

1 

01 

23. SrAiN. 








GiM. 







Doubloon f>f 8 Crowns, 1772 to 1786 

17 

0 

27.045 

<)0l 

3 

() 

7 

Doubloon of 4' Crowns 

8 

16i 

13.522 

<»0l 

1 

13 

31 

— 2 (-Yowns , 

4 

81 

0.701 

901 

0 

16 

7' 

ITaU'-pistol, or Crown 

2 

4i 

3..3^0 

901 

0 

8 

;p 

Doubloon of H Crowns since 1786 

17 

G 

27.015 

87.5 

3 

4' 

B 

—— 4 Crowns 

8 

161 

13..522 

875 

1 

12 

4 

— 2 Crowns 

. 4 

81 

0.701 

87.5 

0 

16 

2 

Half-pistol, or Crown 

2 

4i 

3.380 

875 

0 

8 

1 


St/ivr, 







Piaster, since 1772 

. 17 

8 

25.045 

903 

0 

4 

21 

Heal «»f 2, or Peseta, or one-lifth of a P'aster 3 

18 

5.971 

813 

0 

0 

101 

Heal of 1, or Half Peseta, or one-tenth of a 







P’aster 

1 

21 

2.985 

813 

0 

0 

5‘ 

Keallillo, or one-twentieth of a Piaster 

(J 

221 

1.492 

813 

t) 

0 

2' 

I'hese three last coins have currency 

in the Peninsula only. 





24. 

Sweden. 







Gold. 







Ducat 

2 

5 

3.482 

976 

0 

9 

31 

Half Ditto 

] 

25 

1.741 

970 

G 

4> 

7* 

Quarter Ditto 

. 0 

13! 

.870 

970 

0 


31 


Silver. 







Hix-dollar of 48 shillings, from 1720 to 1802 18 

17 

29.508 

878 

0 

4 

G 

Two-thirds of Hix-dollar of 32 sbUiings 12 

II! 

19.672 . 

878 

0 

3 

0 

Oue-third, or 16 shillings . 

G 

5J 

9.836 

878 

0 

1 
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SwiTiKRI.AND. 


Oolfi. 



dwt. 

grs. 

grammes. 

Standitrd. 

Eng. Vtthi«‘ 

8‘2 Fraiiko* PiiN’e 

9 

4 

1.5.297 

<H)i 

A. • </.• 

114 0 

iO Ditto 

4. 

ii • 


90f 

0 

is 10 ' 

Ducat of Zurirli 

o 

r>l 

:i l‘)I 

979 

0 

9 .5 

— Herne . • 

2 

Ai 


9T9 

0 

9 21 

Pist<»le of J3crne . * 

4. 

2l» 

7.018 

902 

0 

18 10 

Sifrer. 






( rowri of Haslc of^O Batz,^)r 2 Hoiins 

Jo 

• 1, 


878 

8/8 

0 

3 7J 

Half ('■roivii, or Plorhii 
l’'cajikoii <»f H«*ru(\ Kiiice 1803 

7 

i‘4 

)! h‘« 

0 

1 9i 

t 

i:; 

7..512 

900 

0 

1 21 

(‘rown of Zurich »*i’ 17HI 

](> 

1) 


8M. 

0 

li 

llalf» or I'lorui. siin‘.c 1781 • . • 

( r<)\vii of JO I3atz of Ji^slc an<f Solcure, 

• H 

•0 

I2..528 

8U 

0 

1 lOi 

since li;'8 . • 

18 

23 

29.‘tS0 

001 

0 

4 8 

Pic4*c 4il‘ I- I*rank«‘U of 15ei*ne, 1701) 

IS 

22 

29.370 ^ 

}N)l 

0 

4. 8 

Ditto of t Frattkcti of Swtlzcrfiinl of»lHn3 

IS 

y;i 

1.3.01.9 

000 

it 

4 9 

Ditto of 2 Pranken of Switzerytml of lH();3 

‘) 

Hi 

ir> 02.7 

fMK) 

0 


Ditto ofA Prankea 

* 4 

J7i 

* 7.512 

900 

0 

1 2i 


20. "I'lruKKV. 


(iuhl. • % # 

Z»*<u!hiii Zf*rinalib«iib of SiiUaii Ab<lo»il 


Hanict« I77t 

1 

/ 

2.r»42 

978 , 

0 

0 

J! 

Half Ditto 

0 

20 

1 ,321 

958 

0 

.3 

7J 

or \ Zecchin Foiuloiikli 

0 

1.3i 


8(t2 

0 

1 

11 

Zrc<‘hiii ZcrAiabouh of Selim 111. 

1 

10 

2.042 

802 

0 

.7 

9i 

1 lalf Ditto 

0 

20 

1.321 • 

H02 

0 

2 

11 

(iuai ior Ditto . • . 

0 

10 

0.000 

802 

0 

1 

2 i 


Silrrr. 







AUmit hlec. <if (iO l*ava.s, sinc.ft 1771 

15 

50 

28.822 

750 

0 

2 

91 

Yaia-iulcc <»f 20 Paras, orGO As]u*es 





. 0 

0 

91 

Hoiilih* of 10 Paras, <u* 30 Aspres 

. 




0 

0 

1 ‘ 

As|»rc, 12(Hn the Piastre 


. 



0 

0 

0 

Pi . • n* of 10 Paras 




600 

0 

1 

7 


i'uxe of i> Piastres . . . , • 0 

27. TnsrAKr, 




lIu'!])oue. 3 Zecchini, with the lily 

. t> 

171 

10 1GI< 

J0(K) 

1 

8 

7 

Onc-thir4l Uiispoiie. or Zecchiau , . 

2 

7 ‘ 

3.188 

loot) 

0 

9 

o\ 

Hall Zei’cliiiio 

1 

Vi 

1.714 

1000 

0 

•1. 

9 

/“cchino with elllgy 

. 2 

.7’ 

3.418 

loot) 

t) 

9 

G1 

Uosiiia . • • 

4. 

H ‘ 

t>.9:<» 

89() 

0 

17 

1 • 

IliJf Ditto 

2 

•^4 

,3.18S 

89(> 

0 

b 

G* 

I'raucpsconi of 10 Paeli, or Crown of 
l»a.>li 

Silver. 

10 

17 


27..707 

917 

0 

-1. 

71 

PI«*i-c of .5 Paoli 

H 

isi 

12.773 

f»l7 

0 

2 

2t 

- l*;ioli 

3 

Oi 

7.701 

917 

0 

It) 

O 

- 1 Piioli . • 

1 

171 

2.771 

917 

0 

0 

5 

28. Vi'.Mi'} 

• anid. 

Zocclnno • 2 

7 ^ 

,3.484 

loot) 

0 

9 

t) 

Halt Ditto 

1 

21 

1.712 

loot) 

0 

4 

9 

O/i'lIa 

8 

19 

13.()t)ti 

UKH) 

1 

17 

4. 

Du(‘at 

1 

91 

2.17.) 

lOtX) 

0 

h 

Hi 

i3st«»la 

4 

Hi 

G.7(>1 

917 

0 

17 

ID 

Durat of 8 I.i' us 

Silver. 

17 i 

22.777 

82G 

0 

.3 

-i* 

< rtnvii of the Cros.s 

• 

20 

10 

31.7HH 

948 

0 

7 

; 

DiUMtooii 

18 

0 

27.914 

948 

0 

1- 

M 

'lahiro 

18 

13 

28.990 

K:iG 

0 

t 

o ■ 

Ozelhi 

0 

1-t 

9.813 

9t8 

0 

1 

4 i 

• 29. IJmtki) States »u‘ Amfkica. 

iihtit. 

Double Kafile of 10 Dollars . II 0 17.480 

917 

«) 

.3 

9; 

Ka»le 01.7 Dollars 

. 7 

l.'> 

K.7IO 

917 

1 

1 

1 >4 

Half JOagle of 2i J^ollars 

2 

P>i 

3.3;o 

917 

0 

10 

JM 

Dollar 

Sifrer. 

17 

JO 

27.O00 

.003 

0 

4 

,3; 

Half Dollar 

H 

i7 

J3 .1(10 

.00.3 

0 

2 


tluartei* Dollar * . • 

4 

V 

Hi 

G.T50 

94)3 

0 

1 

{)X 

4 
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TABLE OP CLIMATES, &C. 


No. VI I.—A TaVBI^K, sliovvitiff, in (ii^o^rapliical Miles, tlic length of. a Degree of 
Longitude on the Parallel jiassiiig through each Degree of Latitude from the K«iua- 
tor to either of the Poles. 


Deg. of 
L&U 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
LaU 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
La^ 

Miles. 

Deg. of 
i..at. 

Miles. 

Deg. «»t 
Lat. 

Miles. 

Deg «• 
Lsit. 

Miles. 

1 

59.VK> 

10 

57.07 

31 

.51.43 

40 

41.08 

61 

29.09 

70 

14.51 

2 

59.<)e 

17 

57.3« 

32 1 

50.88 

47 

40.92 

02 

28.17 

77 

13..50 


5K95J 

18 

,57.96 

33 

59.32 

IS 

40.15 

03 

27.21 

78 

12.4s 

4 

59. a5 

19 

5(^3 

.31 

40.74 

49 

.30.30 

*;)4 

20..SO 

79 

11.45 

5 

59.'/7 

'20 

50. ,58 

35 

10.15 

.50 

38.57 

t)5 

25..30 

80 

10.12 

0 

50.07 

21 

50.01 

30 

48.54 

61 

’*.37.70 

m 

24.41 

81 

9. ,3s 

7 

59.:»() 

22 

55.03 

37 

4-7.92 

52 

.30.01 

07 

«i.i).i. 

h2 

8.:i5 

8 

50.42 

23 

5.5.23 

38 

47.28 

53 

.3(). 11 

(>8 

22.48 

83 

7. .32 

9 

59.:i(» 

21 

54.B1 

30 

10.03 

.54 

35 '27 

00, 

21.50 

81 

0.28 

10 

.59.09 

25 

51.38 

40 

15.00 

55 

31.41 

VO 

20.52 

8.5 

5.23 

11 

fxs. m 

2(> 

5;{.9;{ 

41 

•1.5.28 

5(i 

:i.j.55 

71 

19.5.3 

S(> 

4.18 

la 

'oi-:.t>9 

27 

63.10 

'12 

41..50 

57 

.32.(iS 

72 

18.54. 

87 

3.14 


.'iH. 10 

28 

.52 07 

43 

43.8,! 

,58 

31.79 

73 

17.ol 

88 

2.09 

14 

58.5^2 

20 

52.47 

■14 

43.10 

.59 

39.90 

71* 

10..51 

89 

•1.05 

15 

' .57.95*1 :i() 

51.90 

15 

■12.13 

()5 

30.00 

75 

16.53 

90 

0.00 


jNo. Vllf.—TAIHJO OP CI.IMATI-:S. 



-» ' 

-1 



--- 









Half HU Huur. 

Longest Day. | 

Latitude. j 

Extent ef Climates, j 

Their Nntnher. 

IJourx. 

Min. 

Deffi'ccs. 

Min. 

Desirees. 

Min. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

30 

8 

31 

8 

31 

2 

13 

0 

'») 

43 

8 

9 

3 

1.3 

;io 

21 

10 

7 

27 

4 

11 

0 

:io 

'10 

0 

40 

6 

11 

30 

30 

28 

5 

42 

n 

15 

0 

11 

21 

4 

5.3 

7 

15 

m 

45 

29 

1 

8 

8 

10 

0 

48 

69 

.3 

.30 

9 

10 

30 

51 

57 

2 

08 

10 

17 

0 

51. 

■ 28 

2 

3L 

11 

17 

30 

.50 

3ti 

2 

8 

12 

18 

0 

.58 

25 

1 

40 

13 

18 

:>o 

59 

57 

1 

;« 

11 

19 

0 

01 

10 

1 

19 

15 

10 

30 

02 

21 

1 

8 

10 

20 

0 

0.3 

20 

0 

50 

17 

20 

;io 

01 

8 

0 

IS 

18 

21 

0 

04 

48 , 

0 

10 

19 

21 

30 

0.5 

20 

0 

.■!2 

20 

22 

0 

05 

40 

0 

20 

21 

22 

.‘10 

00 

0 

0 

20 

22 

23 

0 

00 

20 

0 

14. 

23 

23 

;«) 

00 

28 

0 

8 

21 

21 

0 

00 

;i2 

0 

4. 

Cliinato.s of 
Mouths. 

Longei.t Day, 

If 

laUitu<le. 

Extent of Climates. 

Their Kufnher. 

Mouths. 

Dettrees. 

Min. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

1 


1 

07 

2.3 

0 

51 

2 


2 

09 

10 

2 

27 

.3 


3 

73 

39 

3 

49 

4 


<1 

78 

31 

4 

.52 

6 


5 

84 

5 

5 

34. 

0 


0 

90 

0 

5 

65 ' 


Wedo not in this Tabic take any notice of the e.K. cts of the refraction, 
which increaseH the duration of the day, particularly towards the poles. Under the 
ptdc itself the refraction alone, independent of the twilight, increase.* the day, which is 
six months long f)7 hours. 
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No. IX.—CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. | 
PlUNCirAL EUASw • 

Crettd^t of the /rorW.—Th<*ro havo boon a** many 
Hit bmt<lr<-«l aiul forty opinions An the <iis. 
tann* of lime between this «‘veiit and (he (n'tli 
ol our SHvionr.* S««ine innke it as snuiH as 
year'!, and some ns as OlHL The elirono. 
lopy vvliii-h is usually Kiv<>n nitn tiA an(hori/ed 
v<'r>ionol the Bible plaees (heevent, in the 4(Hilth 
year b<‘fore the cimnneiiceineQt of the eomiiioii 
era. \ • 

The Off/mpiatts. —^'Ilie fi%>t year of the first Olym- 
piad heg-ins in the stiinnier of Die 7'}()th )tear be- 
(ore (he common era j the first year of the second 
Olympiad, in the sftmmer of the yea^ a>td 
So on. • 

T/ii- Fovndntion of Home _ll’he 7;VW year before 

the coininri..’4>nient tif the cAmmoii era, accord, 
inff to Die 4’al<’ul<ation nsually adopted. 

Tho lih'th of (7/r/W.—'I'his is proiaibly (o be dated 
in the 4th >ear before the eoinmcnci’inent of the 
cotinnoi) era I ^ 

77/«< ///.//jv/.—('ominenciiiff on the Ifith July, in 
the (>^Jd year after tlie common <'ra. 


hkfouktiie (’OMMENcemknt of thk co.m- 

‘ MON FUA Ot^TlIK 1 NCARNATIO.N. 

••:D‘) ('•imrreiicemeiit of deluge, wlih li abont 
a year* 

B>::M ('all of Alraham. A monarchy in Egypt at 
the time. I 

llDl Tlic T-raelifcp leave Egypt nmbtr Moses. 

11.")! The Lraelites enter C’aiinan. 

Josephus’date<*f tin* foundation of Tyre; i. 
e.. 710 years before the building of the 'IVni. 
pie. 

lu‘^0 Cecrops from Egypt founds Athens. 

Arg'os, Si<-yoi), Eh'iisis, founded about the 
!-aine time. 

I)(>iiealion tl^niri^hes, f l.’iSO^. 

JiHip Saul, III''!! king of Israel. .Sparta built hy 
Enrotas, and Laeedantion. 

IntH Tyre built, ai’cording to Newton. Heign of 
David. 

101.’) [I.TPJ] Cadmus, from Pluenieia, fmnds 
Thebes in Bieotia; he is said to have intro. 
<lnc4'd letters into <iree«'e. 

Danlaniis, afounder ol 'I’roy, 
in*N <I'’;.otrii8 leaiL a c<d«my «»f (ireeks t'* Italy, 
lul.') Minoa reigns in Crete, Temple built by So- 
1 >inon. 

1007 Ampliictyonie Council. 

looi Seso.^iris, an Egyptian ctiTupteror. 

1I5I.7 [l.'WVil Pelops Colin'S to (Jrecee from Aaia. 
tiK7 Oracle.s in (frce*'e. 

118:1 .Sisyphus reigns at Corinth ; said to have 
found(‘«t it 

h'D Kingdoms of Judah and larffel separated. 

!I '.S Tln‘-.eus civilizes Attica. 

‘git [l.'■|‘■‘(^3 Dan-uis comes to (iree«'e from Egypt. 
‘)l:i iir«‘ek Colon > to Italy under Evander. 

*»:{7 p.'Wid] Argonautic Expedition. Ja.s4ni Her- 
••llle.s. 

‘.»78 f lrD7J War of Seven Chiefs against 'riiehes. 
pH [1.71)7] Thebea taken by the t>ebcend.uiU of 
the Seven ('hiefs, 

D'lf [177(1] Troy destroyed by the Greek.t. 

iloiiior, p'-rhaps two or tliree generations 
later. He. iod later still. 

Carihagj' foiiuded hv Dido fr«»m TMuenieia. 
s--;i [liliOJ ilie ll4Tachd:« eoiupier the Pelopon. 

ii«*.-us. .EoUe migratio'i to A>la. 

7'.M [Midi] loiiie migration to Asia, after the 
ilealli of Codrns, last king of Athens. 

7*i!> J’ul (oniids the Assyrian empire. 

’i,*) Era of Olympiads iM'tfins, 

Koine founded, ac«‘ordiiig to the ii'^iinl date. 
717 First kingdom of Babylon, and kingd<nn ot 

• F.ibiif. Bil>l- .Ati(. r;ip. Kixli. TjI) Inlrod. nu. 
i ^•■|(llll lii'iin-, ilowij to 111.' d;a,* iiK-liisivr-Iy, Ilie ,(«!.•< 
;ir,‘ Uiki'ii I'loiu Sir Isaan N«'wl<iii. In IIk'i,- 

•lU* iiilileil ill lir.icKi'ts Ihft ilal,'!, of lh»‘ sam,* •'\oiUi an tlio) a|i- 
I'Mr ill 111,'lal>lo:9 iiulijoiiiisl liy llic Al>li<- U.iitlii'lriny to Ion 
'I'lavrls III Anacli.ir.si.s, lor lli«* |>oi|mis<' of ’.Iiom m.; (In- ili vi - 
hit) nf o|iiiiiuus v%liicit have ]'i«‘vail>'il on iho subi' Cl vt i-aily 
«4tiuiiolo^.y. ' 


Nineveh, or Assyrit^ arising from Pul^ 
kingdom. 

Era of Nahonassnr begins. 

7-?l CsyUivitv of the 'Pen 'I'libes of LraeL . 

711) [7*7] Syracuse founded by a CtirUithifm Co¬ 
lony. 

7il liideflendence of the Medes, wh«i rev«>U from 
Die As'.yriaiia of Nineveh. 

70S rsi.'j] l.venrgns* legislation at Lacedmmon. 

(>SI Fir^t kingdom of Babylon put an end to hy 
tne Assyrians of Nineveh. 

(1.7.7 ^sainmeticu.s yin»of all I'^ypt. 

(io'7 [71:^] First v»ar lietweeii Mebsenla and Lace- 
! da'moii. 

().').7 SeytliiaiiH get poasessieii of Upper ADn, and 
Cimineriatis of^.ydia. 

(VJ7 Newlim's date of foundation of Rome. 

0'7.> niM’ond BahyhitiiHii, or Chaldauui kingdom be. 
giiiH, by Nabopolasvar'a revolt from the As. 
Syrians of Nineveh. 

G0<) Asiyriau empire of Nineveh destr<»yed by the 
BaliyloiiiaiiH aml*MedeH. • 

(>l)7 Si'ytliians driven from UppiT A^ia. Cimme¬ 
rians driven from Lyilia about tbg same 
time. 

.7'i(> Perdiccn'i founds tlie niomgchy of Macedonia. 
filK) 'i he Gauls, under Uellovesus, cross the Alps 
into fl>a)> 

.71)1 Legislation of Srdeii. Draco, perhaps twenty- 
. five years earlier. 

'im Destruction of the kingdom t>f Judah hy the 
Babylonians. 

.700 Pisist.ralii«, tyrftnt of Athens. Thalca fioiir- 
ished. 

.7.711 Amicreon thuirisbed. 

.7.V) Simonides fiorn. 

;>.7:t Stcsi' h,>r.i< diid. 

.718 Anaximander. Anaximenes, 
jlll Kingdi'in of T.ydiadestroyed by Cyrus, king 
of IVvsia. 'I’ll-' knigdom of Nh'dia probably 
destroyed by him nhortly before. 

,711 Fherecydes llourished. 

.7;il» I'vlliag-orus tl«Minshed. 

.VJS Kingdom of Biibylon destroyed by f'yrns. 

Jews return to Jernsaletii shortly after. 

.W.7 'I hi'.spis tloiirisbcd. 

.77.7 Cambysi's, king o( Persia, corupiera Egypt, 
.-E'-cliylns liorn. 

.711) (’ratinus born. Ilei'atauia floiirished. 

.718 I*iiidar b<irn. 

.71() Pisistratidai driven from Athens. 

.7(1!) Monarchy aholi.slied at Home, ('onsuls and 
Oiiii'stors instituted there. 

.708 EvjH.dition of Darius Hystaspes, king <if Per¬ 
sia, into Scythia. Thnu'e and Mi»ced<Mua trU 
luitary to him. 

.7(7.7 Panneiiides Honrislies. Heraclitus ilourtshes. 
.VK) Anaxauoras horn. 

•101) Sardi.s burnt by the loiiians and Athenians. 

4iiii (K'tlanicus tiorii. 

•10.7 Sophoi'lcs born. 

IH'I 'I'ribnne.s and yEdiles instituted at Rome. 

■ioo Battle of Marathon. 

1S.7 Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. Eplcharmns 
fiouri Jie<L 
•IHV Herodotus born. 

480 Baitles of I'hermopvhe, Arteiiiliitiim, Siilami.s, 
and Hiinera. Euripides liorn. 

•171) Battles 4»f Plat.’ea and Mycale. 

•177 Ath«'ni.an ascendancy commences. 

•171 'i'htn’ydides born. 

'1(>H Mycen.'i* destroyed. S/icrates bom. 

■I(i(> Battles of the Kiiryinedoii. 

Zeno of Elea fiourialn'd. 

•loS Lysias born. 

(iorgias flourished. 

1.71 Dccemviru at Home. I.aws of Ihe Twelve 
■fables. 

1.77 Battle of'ranagrn. 

Ill Battle of t'oronea. 

•HI Empedocles fhmri'hed. Xenophon born. FirM 
Military Tribunes at Kohih. 

111 Censors iiistitiit«-d at Rooie. 
ir'.'i ^‘•ncra^•s born, 

1:D I’clopoimcxian War begin.s. Hippocratea 
llourEhed. 

i'.^i Plato liorn. Eupolis flouri'.hes, 

-1>7 Ari'-t'-phanes Hoiui he-. 

H:i Athemmi.s defeated in .>uily. Birth of Dio- 
gi'iies the Cyoie. 

imi Dionysius, t jiant ot Syracnae. 
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cunoNor.ocicAL tablks, 


404 Athens Taken. •I’hirty tyrants there. Cnin- 
in«‘n< etiit>iit of laBoedwRumian a 8 <*endnni'y. 

«)f thirty tyraritK destroyed. 

4(U It* oi iiie Teu 'iWusaiid Oreek^. ^tehia: 

IVth'f «»i l) 4 *royllid 8 «. 

3iH) Rou e burnt by the GaUi Senones unBer Then 

Birth of .tK-achiin’s. 

ttST Pi*m*e <if AntHU'idaa. 

ItK-I liirth of Ai'ibtotli*. 

t>S 2 Kirtli of I)emo 8 thon 4 ^ CRdmea» 

tadel of Thebes »dzed by tl)«>LHrednpn|onUn 8 . 

370 The l./at'eda>nionmnH expelled from 'I'hebee 

376 Rattle of Naxos. Laeeuwiuouian aareudanoy 

ends. c 

3t3 Theophrastus born. ^ 

371 Rattle of Leiictra. Kpaminondas and Pefopi- 

das. 'J'liebaii superiority in Greece. 

365 Antisthenes tiourished. Prwtora instituted ut 
Rome. 

;WU IhiiMis f\:'nrished. ^ 

.‘{62 Rattle of Man tinea. Thebai. superiority ends. 

:>.)0 riiilip, son of Amyntas, becomes Kh)g of Ma- 

ccuttiiiii. 

3.77 (irt'ek Social war. Pliocinn .Sacred war. 

3r>(i Itirth of Alexand«T the Great. Temple of 
l>i:ion at Kpht'hos Imrnt. I)in’tyft«is e.".peU 
Ictl from Syrucose by Dion. Theopoinpii 
tioiiriihhcd. 

317 Sptoisippiis flouriKltcs. Olyntims taken by 
Philip. 

3+3 Dionysius expelled from Sytaciise byTimoleon. 

.‘{12 Hirth ot Menander. 

.‘{il Birth of Kpiciirus. 

3:{H Ainphissiun Sacred war. Battle of Chrvronea. 
^i cedonian ascendancy. 

3.‘j6 I'Inlip Hssahsiiiated. 

3{.'> Thebes desti oyed by Alexander the Great. 

JWt Alexander invades the I'ersiau empire i wins 
ihe bailie ol the GriiiiiciiK. 

.‘VI.3 Alexander wins the battle of Issua. 

.‘{.{2 Alexander 4 'oiiqu«»rH Syri'i ain! ICyvpt. 

331 Alexander wins the battle id Guuganiela, or 
ArbeJa, follovt i»d by the conquest of the Per¬ 
sian empire 

330 Daiiiis assassinated by Ressus, Fhilenion 
nourishes. 

327 Alexander's camuaign in India. 

326 Voyage of Nearchiis. 

3*2:7 Demetrius Phalereus flourishes. 

.'{2,3 Death of Alexander. Ills empire is divided. 

3*22 A Macedonian garrison placed at Athens, by 
Antipater, aim the democracy superseded. 

317 Death «l Phocion. 

.316 Alexis floiirishi.... 

31.7 Kt'storation ot Thebes. 

312 Seleiicus takes possession of Babylonia. Era 
of the Seleucidte begins. 

3{'7 Restoration of tlu* Athenian democracy. 

301 Anttgimus defeated and slain at the battle of 
Ipsus. 

1 he Empire of Alexander linally utvided; 
Ptolemy takes I'^yiit, Libya, and Palestine ; 
Gassander takes Macedi ala ; Lysimachns 
takes 'i'hiace and Bitiiynia; Srdeuciis takes 
Syria, with most of Upper Asia. 

280 Rise of the Acliwan league. Chrysippus born. 

278 'i'he (tuuU, who had invaded fOeece, are 
driven out and pass into Asia. Zeno of Cit- 
ioiii tiourished. Struto, Epicurus, Areesi- 
Ians flourished. 

276 AntigoiJiis Gonatiis, king of Macedonia. 

27.7 PyrrliiH defeated in Italy by Curius Dentatus. 

‘ 2 »i .7 J'irst I’uiiic war. 

260 Duillius gains a naval victory over the Car- 
tita^iiiians. 

260 Regntus put to death. 

211 Eirsr Punic war endH, 

210 Agis, king of Sparta, put to death. 

2.36 I’anadius died. 

2:{.3 l.ivitis Androiticua and Nmvius flouriabed. 

22 ^i Antiochus the Great (III.) becomes king of 
S^ria. liuintns Fabins Pictor flourished. 

2*2*2 Battle ot S 4 >llH.sia. Soarta taken by Antigotius. 

21 !) Ihyria subdued iiy tlie Homans. 

2:8 Second Punic war. ilannihal pa'-ves tlie Alps. 

Battles oi tlie Tictiius and the Trcbia, won by 
llatiiiiiiid over the Romans. 

217 Ilaitiubal defeats tlie Konians at the lake 
'I'hrusymene. 


2H? 

*215 

‘212 

•207 

206 

20 + 

2 iVj 

201 

197 

192 

1^ 

1K3 

172 


Hannibal defeats the Romniw 
Alliance between Hannihal and Philip, king 
of MiicKdoiiia 

Syracuse taken by MarcelUi^. Archgiicdcs 
kilh'd • 

Asdruflal defeated and slain at the .Mctiiune.. 
Polybius born. 

Pence between Philip and the Roiimiis. Plau¬ 
tus floiitis^'s. 

Ilannibifl d^eated by .Si'iido, at Znma. 

S<>i olid Piiinc war ends, jlniiius tlnurishcs 
First Miicedomnn w ar. ^ 

Batth* of Cynosie'phalc.^ First Mjui'doninn 
war ends. # 

WsiTof Romans with Antiochiis, king ef Sy. 
rfa. Paciivius tloiirishes. 

/yitiochu»is dctealeil at Magnesic, and makes 
peace. • 

Pliiloposmen pnttf d»*ath. 

Sccoi. I MacediCiian wnr begin.-. (’lecilius, 
Afianiiis, and Terence flourish. 

IVrs^uh defeated at Pydiia. S«*<end Miiccdo. 
niaVi v%'iir ends. Mai'edoiiia bccomc.'i a Roman 


pi.......,-. , 

166 Jiidii.s Maccabeus delivers the Jews from the 
Syrians. 

1.7.7 Carnemies and Diogenes, Athenian amba. sa- 
dors at Rome. Attius flourishes. 

11'.) 'Third Punic war liegins. 

118 M. Portius Cato died. 

J-k> t’artliHge destroyed. ''oriiith destroyed. 
Greece becomes a Roman province. 

140 Death of t'iriatus in Spain. 

1.37 S«*rvile war in Spain. 

I.'i.3 Murder of 'Tiberius Gracchus. Destruction 
of Niinantia. 

1.3*2 Servile war in Sicily ended. 

121 rains OracchuK killed. Lnciliu.s flourishes. 

117 italiia Narbonetisis becomes a Human pro- 
viiice. 

111 War against Jngiirtha hegin< 

106 End of war against Jiignrtha. 

102 Marins defeats the Ambrones and Teiitoncs. 

lOl Marius destroys a horde of C'itubriuiis. Julius 
^»•^ar born, 

93 Livy born. 

91 Italian (Marsic, or Social) w'ar. 

88 IMithiidatic wnr. Marian ('ivil war. 

87 Marius sci/es Home. 

86 Death of Marius. Sallust burn. 

8+ Peace with Mithridates. 

82 Sylla seizes Home, and is made perpetual Dic¬ 
tator. 

War renewed against Mithiidates. 

81 Peace witli Mitliridat«». 

80 War with Sertorios. 

79 Sylla gives up the l)i< taforsidp. 

74 War renewed against Mithiidaie.-. 

73 War against Spartsicus. Seitorin.s assassi. 
nated. 

71 War against Spartacus concluded. Recov«Ty 
of Spain completed. 

67 Pompey com^jers the pirates. Lucretius 
flourialies. 

63 Death of Mitliridates. Conspiracy of Catiline. 
Palestine conquered. 

60 First triumvirate, consisting o' M. Crassus, 
Cn. Potnpeius, and Julius Ca‘sa. 

58 Ca'HHr's ware in Gaul begin. Catullus thuir- 
ished. 

.75 CrassuH goes to Syria. Cuisar’s expedition to 
Britain. 

53 ('ras.H 08 slain hy the Partliians. 

52 Clodiii.s murdeH'd. 

.70 Snbjugrttion tJaul, by Caesar, completed. 

49 War between Caesar and pompey beg-ins. Cm- 
snr enters Home; conquerH Airanius and 
PetrciiiH, ill Spam j created Dictator. 

48 Battle ot Pharsalia. Murder of Poiepey 

47 Ciessir's war in Egypt, lie conquers Pltar. 
iiaces. 

46 Ca'Kur conquers Pompey*« party in Africa. 

46 ('»*■'■ ar conquers Poinpcy*s mois in Spain ; bat¬ 
tle of Munda* a 

( a-sar declared Father of the Country, Per¬ 
petual Dictator, and ICmperor. 

44 Cicsar assasbinated. Diodorus Siculus flour¬ 
ished. 

43 Battle of Mntina. Second Triumvirate, con- 
bistiiig of C. Gclavtu'' ( ifterwiirds tl.e Em¬ 
peror Augustus), M. Aiitonius, M. I.cpid i-^. 
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42 Rattles of^Miilippi, Deaths of Brutus an. 

40 Hfpxl madp kilter of (i|(. 

Sexiiis Poiiipfiiis r4>nqiier(>d in Sicily. 
ti2 Wii* 0<tavius and Antony. 

31 Haltle «»f*Ar.imn. • 

30 Deaths of Antony and Cle<»patra. 

27 A declared Kinpcror. Vtrgll. Horace, 

Ovid, Oalhis, Pollio. Varius, Tibullus Pro- 
pertilie, Plinxlius, flourished. • • 

SI) ('ornelius N'epos died. 

12 Piinnoniaiis tsubdued. Victories of Drusus in 
fiuul. \ • 

H Snieea born. 

1 llirtti of our Saviour ;^omGtime3 placed f< 
scars later. • , 

Dionysius of Ilalicsirnassus ftouri.-hcd. 

• 9 

(OMMI N'C. Mf.NT OK AIIK^COM.MON FRA Ol- 
TiU: I.N( AI5.VA110N, IN YKAl 

FROM THE OHKATKtN OK MAN, ^ 

A rt4*r DiiRl* 4 

It) Aiiffustiis dies. Tiberius. Mathematician; 

expelled from Rome. 

17 Ariniinus defeats Marabudua. 
iU (•'(‘rmanicus poiMined. Celsua. Poinponius 
Mela. 

VI Anninius is killed. 

3?rCnicitixion of oiir^aviour. 

37 St Paul <'4)nverled. 

37 ('alip'ni.x ^1. t'laiidiiiH. 

Itl rhe lotlowa-rs ol our Savionr called Chrislu 

41 Co’-que'-rs <•( Ptautins in Enirland. 

.Til Loiuioii founded i>y the Uomans. 

.H Nero. IVrstMis (/). .34, f/. (i'J). Lucan (f). 38, tf. 
(5.7). Seneca (rf, 157). Petrouius Arl), (rf. (57). 
Difei'oridcs. Klav. Jitsephus (A. 37, d. 93). 

(50 Cbristi «nity introduced into Jtriluiu. 

(51 Rome on fire, burned six days. First per. 

scculion of the ('hristiaus. 

70 l.cstructioii of Jerusalem. Pliny (ft. 23, rf. 79). 
78 Afj'^ricffla completes the conquest of JJritain. 

70 Titus. Ponip(‘ii and Hen'iilancum destroyed 
by an eruption 4)f Vestivius. Valeriii.s p'lac- 
cus. Silius Ital. (d. about 100). Quintiliuu 
.I-,'). 

81 Doiintian 

81 A^rricola defeats Die Caledonians (.ScoU), 

‘.Kt Juv>‘i>ai Epictetus. 

P4 .Second persecution of the Christians under 
I lomitiali. 

‘K5 Ncrv.i. Tacitus. Pliny the young-er. ♦ 

‘)S 'JV.i.jan. 10(5, Dacia subdued. Suet inius. Flo- 
rus. Plutandi (ft. 60). Third persecution 
under 'rrajaii. 

117 Adrian. 'I'he Euphrates the frontier of the 

Roman empire in Asia. 

118 The city o( Jenisalein again destroyed. Dis¬ 
persion of the Jews. 

138 Antoninus Pius. Claudian. {tolemy. Ar¬ 
rian. 

1(>I Mari'us Aurelius and L, Venis. Galen. Ap- 
• plan. SynuiiH.. ii.H, Atil. fvelRus. Apiileiiis. 

1(13 Fourth persecution under M. A. Antoninus. 

J()(5 to 17'8, war by the Romans with the people 
(>etween the Alps and the Danube. 

180 Comtnodu.s. 'I'he Goths seize upon the east¬ 
ern part of Dacia. 

192 The Saracens known by a victory which they 
gaiocd over the lloinaus, in the deserts of 
A rabia. 

19.3 Pcriinnx. Didiiis Juiianus. Pescennius Ni¬ 
ger. Septiinius Severus. 

202 Emilias. Papinian (slain 212). Uipian (stain 
228). Tertnlhan (d. 220). lliilustratus. 

20)1 Fiftii persecution under Severus. 

209 I'he wall of Siwerus built in Britain. 

VII t^irnealla and (lebt. 

V13 First mention of the Germans, a people united 
on the upper Rhine. 

217 Macriniis. 218 Iltdiogobalus. 

222 Ah'XjJ^ider Severu.s. Oiigeti (ft. 195, rf. V.M). 
Ditiit Cassius. Ainmoiiius Saccas, author of 
the new philo.sophy of Plato, lierodiati. 
8(‘xt. J. Afri<-anuM. 

2^ Artaxerxes, king of the new empire of Persia. 
War against Rome. 

2SG Sixth persecution uiuair Maxiiiiinian. 


250 First mention of the Frants, a people uniteil 
on the lower Rhine. 

Seventh persecution under Decius. 

261 Irr^tion of the Goths into Thessaly. ^ Foli^ 
nuxfrf. 270). Diogenes Laertius, • * 

2.52 Eighth persecution under Oallus. 

2.58 Ninth persecution under Valerian. 

2(i0 Sapor, kiogof the Persians, tokes king Vale¬ 
rian prisoner. The ttermans advance to 
* Ravenna. 'I'he Vandals. I.onginus 
2f53 lrrii|t:ion of the Franks into Gaul. 

2( Odeiiatus rcdiuxs Ihe Persiaii^, and repels 
Ac ^oths. 

2(»7 Dioclesian conquers the Siwacens. 

V73 Aiirid'an conquers Pahnira. Zenobfa. 

274 Silk first brought ^orn India. 

276 'I’lie (.’otiis seize upon Dacia (the Visigoths, 

dfid the Ostrogoths). 

277 Prolius drives the Germans from Gaul, and 

defeats the Franks. 

2 Ht Dioclcviau. 

298 C'lUhtantiiis (^hloruasdefeats the Gcripans near 
Langres. 

)lh3 'I'enth perseciitiim under Dioclesian. 

CotisfantinV the (•leat embraces ChiistisSiity. 
311 Lartantiiis. • 

313 'I'he Franks are conquered j and .321 the .Sar- 
in^ianllp ^ 

Eleventh peracM utitui ends by an edict of Coii- 
stnutine. 

323<rhe Western provinces are joitmd to the 
Eastern. 

325 A Council Iield nt<Nice. 

3.30 ('onstantimffilc, c'apiial of the empire. 

3.')0 'I'he Franks in Caul. 

.V.*).*! Consiantius. 35t.4,^0 Atigustin. 

.3.5H Julian reducea the .Saiiqiie F'rardiS, and 
^ITiO Korce.s the (>erm:ieis to <‘oiieliide a p«>tu'e. 

301 Julian the Apo-tate killed .3(5.3, ill a w.ir 
against the Persians. Diophautiis, inathenia- 
tician. 

3()8 I'lu^odosiiis ngaiu snhdues Britain. VahmtU 
Ilian I. War ui(h the Germans. 

309 Valens compels the 5'isii'oths to make peace, 
)17.3 I'he Bible translated Into Die Gothic language. 
371 'I'lu* Visigoths pas.s the Wolga. 

370 The Ostrogoths are conquered. 

396 Division of the Roman empire. IIonoriuH in 
the West, Arcadius in the East. Stiliclio. 

|i>i> Bells iiivioited. 

MM Alari<‘, king of the Visig<iths, devastates Italy. 
197 'I’he (reniuuis penetrate into Helvetia. 

199 'I'lu* \'audals, and others, subdue .Spain. 
il9 AhirV's third expedition, ('aptiire of Rome. 
112 itolphu.s, king of tlu' Vis-igoths, defenis Jo- 
viiiii.s ill (hull, llonoriii-s yields up Britain. 
'28 Nestorius, hishop ot Coiistantiuople. 

29 'I'he Vatiilals, coiiimanilcd by their king, Gen- 
feric, pass into Afiiia. 

I.‘1.3 to -152 Attila. 

51 Attila conquered hy Aciius at Chalons sur 
Marne. 'I'heoduric I, 

1.52 Attila in Upper Italy. Foundation of Venice. 
-57 licngist the .Saxon founded the kingdom of 

Kent 

1(58 The Romans expelled from Spain by Eric, 
king of the V'isigoths. 

‘7(> 'Hie Western Roman Emp're overturned. 

)77 Empire of the Vi&igottis in Gaul. 

199 .£lla founds the kingdom of Sussex. 

'93 Theodoric the great king of the Ostrogoths, 
conquerH Italy. 

Silkworms introdu<‘ed into Europe. 

596 Clovis kuImIuos the kingdom of the V sigotlis 
•n Gaul, and establishes that of the /•'ranks, 
the country being afterwards culled I'miu-e. 

11 Division of the kiiigdt>m «•/ the Franks. 

27 Jnstinian (rf. .''»(5.5) ; .530 Pandects 4'stitblisli<‘d. 

5.53 Overthrow of the empire of the Ostrogoth-, in 
Italy. 

■■>58 ('lotaire. 

yw 3’lie kingdom of I.oinbardy founded. 

5(59 Mahomet, preai’hes Islami.sm. 

'>85 LeovigiUl, tlie Visig4>lh, 4>verthr«w8 the em¬ 
pire of the Suevi in Spain. 

,97 Augiistme, the monk, settles in KiiglHiid. 

>22 'Mie Hejira Ahiihekir revises the Koran. 
i;{7 .lerusalem taken by the Saracens. 

338 'i'he Sarm-ens make tliemseives 
Syria, and ((55n of Persia. 
kjO Organs used iu churches 
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01(188 brought Ef^Iand. 

(ISd Tlie nritoi>8 driven into Wales and Cornwall 
liy the Saxoiia. 

^>8 'rii(Y Saracens masters nf Carthage. Anafes. 
*tus5 the first of Venice. * 

711 Tl»e Arabs, with Tarik at their head, make 
a descent on Spain, which they firally. coiu 
quer under Muza 71k 718 Pelayo. 

752 Pepin, king of France. 

7r>.'> Pope’s temp«iral dotnini'in began 

774 The kingdom of Lombardy under the dumi. 
ni4*n of the Franks, r , ^ 

78i Saxony, a pro\;ince of Frdj’ce. 

7W> Haroun al Radi'hid. 

787 The Danes make a descent upon England. 

8tX) Cliarhnnagne <Tow ne«^. emperor of the R«*. 
mans. Leo III. Funndatioii of Scholastic 
philo'ophy. Progn's^ of the Arabs ifi th«‘ 
sciences. (Mahomt*t Ben Oiuar d. 822.) 
Clocks introduced into Europe from the 
East. 

80:i The tjaxons submit ti Charlemagne. 

sod 'J'he Sorbe? and Vandals become tributary to 
,,hiin. 

sll Charlemagne dies at Aix-liuCliapelle. 

K '-j Egbert tlie Croat, king of F.iigiaud. 

Kht Pope ,Nh-h«.Uts refu'.cs to <“orifirm the election 
of Phocius, at C«instantiiiopI^ Vhich^causc' 
tlic fchisni of tin* (^rcek chiin'li. 

>■:>:* I'oimdation of tJie kingdom of N.avarre undi: 
1). Garcias, 

MT Charles the Bald introduces the hereditary 
feudal system into Frrtt)ce, 

PSO .S<*lii,vjn of the Greeks, who separate from the 
Roman church. 

881 Alphon-o HI. penetrates as far as the. l‘agus, 
and becomes forinidohle to the .\nib.s. 

HM.') Paris besieged by the Normans. 

893 Alfred the tJreat snereeds in destroying the 
Dani'-li power in England. 

{Mil Tbe Itiis-iaiis before 

5H9 house of 8axoiiy urou the throne of 
(•<■1 iiiaiiv. 

Dfil Otho the Great joins Italy with fJerinany, and 

}Mi2 Renevi'.s the imperhtl dignity. 

}H7 The race of Capet upon the throne of France. 

991 TJie ariii.metical ngiires introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Arabrar»s. 

JCI t Cauiite the Great, king of Denmark, nscends 
the throne of FngiRiid. 
i>i'niemberiiig and dovviifull of the culiphat 
of Cordova. 

1038 End of the empire of the Omiiiayades in Ara- 
bian Spain. Tlu* Mo«ir.. 

1012 'J'he Danes (‘xpellcd (i oio F l;u!d. ICdward 
the Confessor. 

1(C>(> Milan becomes a rcf lie; afterwards l*isa, 
Genoa, Pavia, tkc. 

l<Ki(» Battle of llastinga. Villiatn, duke of Nor- 
nmndy, conquers England. Probable begin- 
nii'g of t«n;r;;:;:;;; ;;t,-. 

lo":t (Jregory VII. (Ilildebrntid) Pope. 

I'l. t Bull of tins pontiff against the investiture aiul 
iriarriace of priests. 

loTti 'J'he emperor, Henry IV. deposed by the 
I’ope. 

HHO Dniiiiisday.book begun. I'inished, lOSO, 

lUSj Aipboiiso (»t Ca.stile lakes Toledo und Madrid 
from tbe Moors. 

108(* Order of I’arthnsians. 

10S7 William tbe C'onqueror invades France. 

lOilo Council held at Clermont. Origin of the 
('rnsadee, 

in<M5 First Cnisade. 

lOl'? The Alinoravides in the Arabian pai\' of 
.Spain. 

Capture of Jerusalem. Gedfiaw of Bou'ogne 
king. Institution of the Knights ot St 
John. 

11(K) Henry T., king «if England, joins Normainly 
to hih kingdom. 

1108 laniisVI., king of France, encoiiragea corpo. 
rat sons us a security against the feudal lords, 
and their vassals, 

JIl!) Outer of the I'einplars instituted. 

1121 Jllu«ical Notes invented. 

J l:y> AlphoiiMi Ill. of Leon and Castile, ma.ster of 
Spain. 

lin Second Crusade under Conrad HI. and Loui-. 
VU. Alphonso seizes upon Lisbon. Mos¬ 
cow founded. 


llbO Abelard. Scholastic plulosoyhy of Aristotle 
taught 

115^1 The Plantageneta (House of Anjou) a ctmd 
the English throne. 

118:1 Tc>ndoii Bridge first built of stone « 

il7i Hetiity H. conquers Itehind. Alphntiso f., 
king of Portugal, takes Murcia from the 
AlrnoraTides. 

1190 Downifnll of the iron'»e of the Guelphs. Bills 
of Exjflia^ge introduced into commena*. 

119(1 Sept. Hi, Conjunction of all the planets .i’, 
Rinurise. 

1187 Saladin destroys the kttjgdom of .TcruHalem. 

1189 Third Crusade under Frederu' I., Philip, II. 
and Ricdiard Cie';;*Ue Lion. 

11 DO tlCnights of the 'I'eufoiiic Order in-lituted. 

IIDl Tlu* Crnsaders coiiquer.Ptolcuiais 

•HD’^Battle iff Ascalon, in which Kii lu.i -1 defeated 


Saladfh. 

12()0 First mention fk the Mariner's ('ompas 
Establishment of ITniversitles. 

121)2 Fourth Crusade under Fk'iuiace. T'larq. of 
Montferat. 

I20t The ('rusaders take Constantinople. Ori" 

of the llLqnisiti«Mi in Languedoc. •D.iiniin- 
can.s and Francist*ans. 

120(> Geng-is Khan; Empire of M«»gul. Paris I’n.. 
versity. 

Fills Crusade against the Alblgen-es {till I2‘il)'. 

First Charter to the City of Loiuloii. 

I2l4 Roger Bacon. 

1213 Magna Charta, the basft of *he EnglLh ('o... 
stitiition. 

1217 Fifth Crusade, under .Aiidnnv, king of Iliin- 

gary. 

1218 Switzerland becom< anintcg.al province of 

the^tJeriniin Eicpirc. 

1220 AstronotuN aiul (icography introdm’ed into 
Europe hj tbe j\l4»ors, 

''si'i Biisis «-)f the Hniigiiriaii Cnnstilntion. I’lie 
iissmuMage ot States of France ealled a 
liameiit, .Saiaii.anca University. 

F’21 'FJionm-. .\qiiiiias. 

1228 Sixtii Cru.sude, under the emperor Frederie 
II. 


12:10 T’he Moguls ]>ene| rate into Rus.sia, and take 
Moscow. M'>giil empire. 

12JH Seventh Cru.sade, under Saint Louis, king^ ol 


I2.‘).3 Alphonso, king of ('asfile. constrm-ted Idi 
nOehrateil a.stroiiomieul tables. 

Iz.'jS 7'lie Moguls destroy the ealipli of Bagdad. 
12(il Michael Paiamkigtis coiiqiier.s Coiistaiiti. 
iiople. 

'2f.7 INiife born (d. 1:121). 

.2'iO .‘vnni I.oiiisiJiesI t.iie'rmiis. 

I27D 'Flu* Moenls subdue the wlu»le of Cbin 
12S2 Si<-jlian Vespers. 

12111 F.rid of llie Cnissuh-s. 

12915 I'Mward 1., king of Eng’aml, overruns S ‘ot. 
hind. 

,2DD Spectacles invented. 

I:«I0 Boiiiface VIIl. Abnifeda, Raymond Imlly 

1301 'J'he Priiides royal of Kiigluiid erealed Prin¬ 

ces of Wales. 

1302 ('ainliridge University. 

i:io8 Helvetic Confederation. 'VVillian* Tell. 

1310 Capture of the Isle of Rhodes tiv li Kni-'lits 

of St. John of Jerusalem. Chimneys us« ' in 
domestic andiitecture. 

l:il2 The Order of'I'emplars is entirely anppressed 
hy Pope ('lemeiit I., and by Philip le Bel. 
1313 Bo<‘<*a<*ci<j horn (d. 

1311 llattle of Baiinoekbnnt.' 

1.31!) IJniver'-itv of Dublin. 

Catalonia'and Valencia united to Arragon 
1328 .Sj-otland becomes independent, RoberlBi ii<*e 
House of Valois in France. 

Fill Petrarch crowned at Rome (f». 1301, d. 1:171) 
1:545 First menliou of gunpov\der in Vnuue. 
Fire-arms iisimI 

The Canaries rliscoviwed by the Geiioesi. 
13^47 Fir>t German University al I’rague. Riciizn, 
'I'ribuiie at Rome, 

Battle of Duihnm; David, kiugiof .S«ots, 
taken prisimcr. 

131!) 'Hie plague desolates Europe. Persecution 
ot the Jews. 

l:if>4 Inez, de ('astro. Foundation of the Order of 
tlie fiarter. 

1350 Battle ot INnctiers.'’ John, king of France, 
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taken ^tmner by the Blaek Prinro (of 
Walp«). Maupertuis. 

1357 CualH first used in London. • 

1301 Tbe Turks ooiiquer Adrianople, mid C'ltablish 

tnem^lves in V^irope. Vii*nna University. 

1302 John wieklifF, Iteformer in Kiigintid. 
l.'iOl- Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 

KJtj!) Timour, or Tamerlane, tlie Mo^iil conqueror. 
1:171 Thu Sliiarls upon the throne ^ Seotlaud. 

1 :HV Tirst navigation act iii Lniflaud. * 
l.fHO Windsor Castle huill. 

1:WH The battle of Otterburn. ^ 

I l.'ftW The House of Lancaster asoen’ded the throne 
' of Enjfland. 

|10Q John Hiiss, a dtsciplQ of WicklifF, reformer 
in Bolieinci. * 

I h)' B ijazi t d«‘feate(f by Tamerlane.* , , 

}44).> Death of'i'mueihuie. • 

JIII University of St Andrtj^ founded. 

1111 (Toiincil of Constance. • 

1115 John Huss buriit. Capture of Ceuta. Battle 
of Affincourt won by Henry V. ^ 

1-117 First tnenCuin of the Bohemians (Cipsies) in 
Kiir«>pe. i'he liussitcschuost^ZUkafur their, 
chief, 

1+18 Madeira discovered. 

'I'h© Maid of Orleans. 

iKiO ('harles VI I. crowned at Rheims. Henry 
VI. at Paris. Joan of Arc burnt. 

1-1:12 The lN»rtu-,<ue.se discover the A/ore.s. 

LisUitn !>•' toitK‘?M,he seat of government in* 
stoad of i.;«»imbra. 

M:k) Jtdm OoUenberg («f. IKK^) I.ivents fin* i.rt of 
Printinj^. 

11:<7 ' 'se Hou-e of Haps-botir^-Aiistria on the 

tlii’oiir • 

1 H i Beginning of the Slave IVadi*. 

111+ Diseov ery of the Cape de Verd islands. 

1 ll.'> Wars of the red and white roses. 

!il<) Tnundatiou at Doi't; 1(H),()(I0 tli'owned. 

113:1 iVf'diotnet 11. takes ('on.stantinopJe. I’he 
English lose all their posscsiioiw in Frauce, 
.‘xcept Calais. 

I l.'/l. I^tnvcrsity <»f Glasgow founded. 

1137 (ilass first'made ill England. 

fttil Stages, Diligem-es, and Posts in I'rauce. 

1 r.<l Piililicutioi ol the first Aimanae. 

1171 Tniitiiig introdiucd into England, by W. 

Caxton. 

1172 Lc,T.m/o do Medicis. 

1177 Uriiv.TMtj of Aberdeen founded. * 

117S liiipii--ition ill Spain. Cardinal Mendoza. 

I17!» Ciiii.n Ca-sliie wtlli Arragon. 
l+si Cnii oi ihe doiuinatioQof the Tartar^n llu'j- 
sia. 

l-V 8 o The llon-^eof 'f’ndor aRcenda the throne of 
Vingland. Union «)f the two roses. Battle 
of Bosworth I'ield. Death of lliehard HI. 
list) Diaz diseove“s the Cape of Good Hope. 
ll‘J2 Granada eonquered by Ferditiaiul I. Chris¬ 
topher t'oluinhns dUeuvers Amenou. 
l+pr> Diet htdd at Worms. 

llpf> f'abof diR.i'overs the island <#Ncwfonndiand. 
14!}8 ’J'iio Portngnese discover the pa.ssago to the 
0 East liidie ' y sea, Va>c« d« Gama, 
ll!)*) 'I'lie M-H»rs expelled from Castile. 
l.'»(K) Alvarez de Canral discovers the Brazils. 

1.3(V» Almeyda sails to the East Indies. 

E)i»S Porto Hico, Jamaica, and Cuba, colonized by 
the Spaniards. 

1.310 to 13 Goa, Malacca, Ormus, conquered by the 
Portuguese. Albuquerque. 

1.312 Natarre nil* ed to Spain by Ferdinand the 
Catlndic. 

1.313 Battle of Flodden. 

1.317 ImtliL.- (A. 1483, rf. 1316) publishes at Witten¬ 
berg disputationH against indulgences. The 
Turks e«>nquer Syria and Egypt. 

1310 First Voyage round the W»*rld by Magellan. 

1321 Jaither at the Diet of Worms. Giistavus 
* V’^asa, at Che head of the Dalecarlians, defeats 

the troops of Christijeni II. Discovery of 
Manilla, of the Ladrones, and of the Moluc- 
ei«. (^inquest of Mexico. 

1322 'J’lie Ottomans sei/.e upon Rhodes. 

ir. 2.1 Ziiinglius (A. I-kSl, #/, 1.331) Reformer at Zu¬ 
rich. The Spauiurds subdue Chili. 

J525 A. d<* Brandeiihourg, fireat Master of the 
Teiuonie Order, makes himself hereditary 
i duke <if Prus*>ia. ^Frauds I., kiagof France, 
prsimer at Pavia. » 


1320 Moldavia and Wallaeliia snliiected to the do* 
minion of the Ottoman Porte. 

1.327 Death of Albert Durer (3. 1 171 ). 

1328 Caiiquest of Peru. 

1321) The Turks before Viennii. 

1330 (^infession of Augsbourg. 

I.3’i3 1)ea<h of Ariosto (3. 1-171). 

1331 Henry VIIl. becomes the head of the Eng¬ 

lish Church. Oath of Supremacy. 

1533 TIm Anabaptists at Munster. Establishments 
or the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres. 
1.3:h>#Ueath of KrayiM4*(A. 14/57). 

1.33‘J SupitressionW h'digiousa Houses in England 
and Wale.s. 

1.310 'l lu* Order of the .fesuits confirmed by Pope 
Paul III. Julff) Calvin (//. 1309, d. 1304). 
• Ueformatiou at fMMieva. Variation of the 
Compass drseoviTi-il by Cabot 

1.31.3 De.llli of Copernicus (/<. 1-17:1). 
loll T.nthcranisin introduced <nto Sweden. 

1.31.3 Council of Trent. 

1547 Orange trees brdTight from Chiift to Portu¬ 
gal. 

1.319 Telescopes invented. « 

13.32 Maurb'e, elector of Saxony, forces Charles V. 

to conclude the treaty of Paasan. 

1333 The ^glish go by .sea to Archangel Raho- 
fais ^.s Wi. 114:i). 

1500 Death of Melanctlinn (ft. 145>7). 

. Kefonnatioa in Scotland. F^ox. 

1.365 (resner f^ft. 15U5). * 

1367 Prince Wiinnqj of OraJige; assassinated, 
1381. Belgic refugees establish iiiauiil'ac- 
tnre.s in Eiigtond. 

1371 Sidim II. c<ui<nu*TS Cyprus. Victory of the 
Au.striaiis, near I^i'paiito. 

1.372 Mas.sacre of St B irthobnnew (2-1 August.) 

1.37.3 Leyden University. 

1380 l*ortitgal united to Snjiin. Tycho Brano (ft. 
1.3H5, rf. Midi). 

Di -ike .'laiL round the world. Parochial re- 
gi->ter.s ki'i'tiu England. 

1331 The l.'iiited Provinces declare themselves in- 
. dependent, (tri'gorljui Calendar. Tho duko 
of Alva occupies Portugal by oider of Phi¬ 
lip H. 

1.3S.'l 'J\»ba< I o introdm-t*d into England. 

1.38+ 'I’lie Crimea under the dominion of the 7’iirks, 
1.787 Mary Stuart, queen <-f S«-otland, put to death. 

1388 Defe.-itof the .Spanish Armada. 

1389 'The House 4»1 Bourbon useotuled the throne 

of France (Henry IV.) 

130.3 'Phe Dutch establish factories at .Tava. Death 
o. Tas: ^ 

1.308 Edict ol .N’a. tz. Casauhon (A. 1.330, d. ICll). 

K »st India Con ,c.u«y established. 

I(30r2 ('ompanyof Diil> h trading to the Eiust Indies. 

Decimal arithmetic invented. 

IGiG Crowns of England and Scotland united In 
the Hmi.se ol Stuart. 
lf>01 Gunpowder Plot. 

1600 Tho Moors expelled from Spain. Union of 
Protestant Stales in Germany. The Eng- 
li.sh occupy the Bermudas in the West In¬ 
dies. Discovery of the .Satellites of Jupiter. 

1610 Disi'overy of Hudson’s Bay. Henry IV. as- 

sas-sinated hy Ravaillac. ' 

1611 The Poles seize upon Smolensko, and burn 

Moseow. 

Baronets first created, 

1613 The House of Romanoff ascended tho throm* 

of Russia. 

1614 Trivention of T/Ogarifhms by Lord Napier, 

^ New River brought to Isindoii by Sir Hugh 
Middleton. 

1616 Deatli of Shakspearo (ft. 1.'61). Death of Cer- 
vautes (A. 1547). 

1618 Commencement of the Thirty years’ war. 

1610 Hervey (A. 1377, d. 16.37) dUcovers tho circu¬ 
lation of the bicHHl. 

162+ Massacre at Ainbovna. 

1623 (28, 29, 82, &c.) 'rim English take possession 
of Barbadoes, Hermuda, Providence, .-Vri- 
tigua, Anguilla, in tin* West Itidies. 

1626 Death of L-.rd Bacon (ft. 13f50). 

16:10 Death of Kepler (ft. 1371). Dos Cartes (ft. 
I.3'.)6, d. 16.30). 

U532 Battle of Luuen. Death of Gustavus Adot. 

plltis. 

IG.'D Ije.atli of Wallenstein. Battle of Noerdlingen. 
'i'tic Dutch take < 'uracoa from the Spaniards. 
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Ifvlo I'oniulalMin of the V’reu.-h Aoftrfemy. Alli¬ 
ance «f Trance and S\vi*dcn ajfaiust Spain 
nnd Austria, 

i’f^*cht Univeralty futuitlcd. • 

Ijih) Torfiiyul‘'hakes off tin* yi)ke of Spain. I'hc 
House of Bratfan/a. A^'^enihliinr <d iJic^I.otiif 
Parliament in Knirland. * 

l(vl*2 Death of (ralileo Ca'^tclli and lo. 

riceili hi^ disciples. 

Barometer invented by Toricelli. % 

Bill l)eath »)f lIn?o (in)lins. l>im. Heiii'ins ■ 
d. % • 

lOlH PeH«-e‘*1 WestfliHlin v'JI (>..) Cojifirmatioii 
of the treaty nt Ta'-sau. 

Spain acktiowi.vlf'cs the independence of the 
I,«MV ('oiiiitries. • 

1(549 Charles I, kini» of England, hehcad«‘d. (irom- 
well. 

Iful Sect of Triends (Quakers' appeared in En)f- 
land. 

Vavijration Act pas-sed in En^^land. 

I()V»l The ^‘'Sjo-ks pass nW<i»*r the drontnion of 
Bii'sia. Sinolensko, l•onqllc^ed by the 
dtii-'-iaiis. 

l(i.V) Tile Kntflivh take Jainaie.ifrom the .Spani.irds. 
Perseeution^if the Valdois bv Charles J:^ina- 
nuel 11. ' ^ 

ICiod I’rederic Wiliiani, T.leetor r>l*Br!jndefMmre', 
proeures 1 ht’ re« oirtiiti«»ii of the indepetidenee 
o( Trii'sia. Hn\i?en> d. ^ 

liili'i Boyal SoeiTlv establi-.lied. * 

l(iri:i The Entflish take Boinbav. Etu-ke (h Id32, 
d. 1701). Dryden (/». l/vil, rf.J70i:’. 
liid.'i Great Phi/rne in London. 

ItkiG Tea first imptirted iiiBr Kurland. 

Tile tfreat tire in London. 

1007 'I’he Dutch take Surinain. Milton. 
l(Ui8 p«*ace of Aix-la-Chapelle. M.diere {h. 1020, 
d. Bi'B). La Toiitaine (ft. 1021, d. lOO.')',. 

1(570 Curneille (ft. 1000, d. 1(58 4). Racine (ft. B>;«k 
ii 1(5(59). Boiloau {d. 1711). 

The Danes '‘el/e iipmi St Thomas. 

JU77 Tirst war between Bosnia and the Ottoman 
Porte. Husxla sei/es on the Ukraine. Death 
of Spiiio-'a (A. 1G32). 

1678 Peace of Nime/fuen. 

The Habeas Corpus act passed. 

MuusXIV. take.spossesoion of Alsace, ami 

IrWl «*f Stra'-lmurif. 

1682 Toiiiidaiion of Philadelphia, byW’illiain Penn. 

'The Trench seize <»n I'obatfo. 

1685 Revocation of the b)dict of Kaiitz. Massacres. 

50,0f.*0 Reiortned rpiit Trance. 

16*56 Air Pump, Calderon (ft. |({n|, tf. 1(587) 

1(>H8 'J'he Revolution. William III, Prince of 
Orange, Stadtludder o| the United Provin 
res, lands in England. Plight of Janes 

1689 'Toleration act passed. 

Eniscopsu-y aholi^hod in Scotland. 

11)00 1 lie Engli.sh eHtnbii-h ’’len.-'clvesa 
Battle of the Bomic. 

1692 Battle of La Hmi ue. 

1(5!« Bank of England established 
1697 JVace of Kyewick. '..lie J)„leli take Saint 
hustatm. 

1700 Northern war till 1721. Charles XU., and 

Berrin Perrmu, Academy at 

1701 War iif the succession in Spain till 1711 . 

I riissia erected into a kingdom. 

\AY> Death of K. William. Anne. 

J7(W J'oundarion of St Petersbonrg. 

1701. ( aptijie of (iibraltur by th« English. 

Battle of Blenheim. 

1706 Pkiglaiid and Scotland united under the same 
Piirliainent. 

Bntlle of Kaniilies. 

DCS Buttle of <)iidci)arde. 

1799 Charle.s XII. at Bender, after the battle of 
PuUowa. 

Battle of Malplaquet. 

1710 Coiupiestof Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, 
by Peter the Great 
St Paul’s rebuilt. 

1(18 IVace of Utrecht. Philip of Anjou, king of 
Spam. (Jiliraltar, Minorca, HiuLoiTa Bay, 
AevvIoumllHml, and Saint Chrii-topher’s are 
ctMlerl to I'.uclarid; the Low Cuuntrles to 
Aii'.tna. The Pragmatic sanction. 

( harhM VJ. 


i‘s at t‘alcuLi.1. 


1711 Pence of H.i-'tadt. Ccor^e#!., Elect..r of 
Hanover, imi’ciid-^ th.* llirom'r>| l•■,n:>li^^Ml. 

I 171 j B. belhoii m Scotland in iavour ol ih.' s\>,. 

I »rN. 

I 1716 Death of 1 <-rbiril/. 

I .S'pteiimal ict pa-'‘-eil. 

■ 1720 liiociilatieti iii(ro.lu.*e.l into Eiiglao.l. 

’’ n.M Peter the (■ real lakes the title «it Eiiiji. r.'r 
I of all th^ !•' 

I 17C» Deatifof N' lVlon 1612'. 

i;-‘(5 .Veudemy e! P.-ter-biu • l.miidi'd. 

I 17;h> l''.ihri*nh'eit v Ibei im.mef. r. .Su ilf |n. 

1 d. ntn* v.oiiig 1681 , tf I7r.. | o|.,. 

(ft. Iii8s, d 1^#iioiii'OTi ■/. I7iwi, d. I. Is 

I ^Jb.eihaave ft l(viW. d 17;(8' 

l7 {’5*'The l\u Irons mob in l ldiliburgb. 

' ^17 )T,(5otiiii{fi*ii I uiver'iiy.* 

j 17;59 Sailir *5eli,.!i redm es tin* Mogul emperor (.. 

I extremilie# 

B- bellioii ie A'<i(|:in<i. 

I 1710 Wareftb.' \ii'tri:m •‘m'cessinn, till | , i-; 

I7l2 I’^iee of Bre'laii and oi Berlin, 1 r.'.ic-i 1, 

I the Great .le.juiies I.oM er-.^ilesia, and (le 

1, greater yuit ol t'pper-Silc) ill. • 

' 17|’5 Battle ol I ti'tt mgeii. 

1711 .\iisiiii 'uil-s r.mml the worbl. 

171.') Battle ol Tonteiioy. 

I74d Batll«* of Cull, d'-ii. 

1718 PeiH-e «if .Aix-la-t'hapclh*. Klopsto<-k 

1711, (/. 1.80:C L<‘ssi|ig ^^ft. I7-A», d. 17’'!. 
.llfontesquieu ift. l(5t>S,#f/, 17;».')'. Heanintt. 
d. 1757). ft'oil lire [d 177H). Roii.>-si-{ui ft 

1712, d. 1788. Bufloii vft 1707, d. K's . 
Goldoni (ft. 1707, rf. i792\ J.iiftimus J’. I io',, 
d. 1778). 

17 )0 ftVesfeninster.hridge fii'i-li«‘d. 

17.52 New style r.dopted in Britain. 

I7.)3 British Museum establi-lied. 

1755 Great earthquake at Listion. T.iird Clive ob. 

tains Bahsir and Orissa ui Bcn;r »l. 

17,')6 The Seven years’ war. 

17.79 l*]xpiilsion of tin* Je.stiit-i from Porfm^ 
Ponibul. 

Batile of Quebec. Dcalli of ftft'olfe. 
Earlhqmike at l.ima. 

17(50 .lesuits exjudlcd li'om JVaiiee. 

17(51 b’lmiily eompiiet of tbi> Bon: hole'. 

I7(5;5 Peaei* of Palis. I'raiiee cede- i.. rnid.-iml 
Call <bi, C. Brel on, .8t \ iiieci .t. SI i >->mmL'o, 
'J’ob.i'-o, .-nid the coast of .N-m rai ■ SjiaiM 
cedft Tlonila. 

)7()|. Taxes ii eicased in llie Engli h CoiooiiN of 
North .ftmerie.L 

'1 lo* Order of the Jr'suil-; .• oj ort'ssed in 
JVance. 

17(57 The .lesuits expelled from Spain. 

1768 Fratice purchases the l-land ol C'ersica from 
the (ienoose. 

Royal A<-udeiiiy established. 

1770 'Tax upon Tea in North America. 
Bl.tel:tr5:o«.bndtfe finished. 

1771 Cooke’.s fii -t Voyage* round the wriri f 

1772 Tir>t parlit'on of Poland. .Slni.ioee -.nt, to 
tieath. 

1773 Pope Clement Xlft^. rtuppresses flu* 4)rder of 
the Jesuits. Insurreeliou at Boston. A 
cargo ot ten flung into the sea. 

1771' By the treaty of peace of Rutschok, ItU' bt 
extends its trontiers towards Turkey. 'J’ho 
(Yiiiiea independent of the Porte. Blockade 
of the port of BoBtuii, and Congress of 12 
proviiK'es at Philadelphia. 

177.5 War of Aineriean Independence. General 
Congress of 13 provinces. 

1776 4th July, the United States of North Ameri¬ 
ca declared independent. Death of Hume 
and of Adam Smith. 

1778 War of the Bavarian succession. Alliaiire 
hetvieen Franco and the United States of 
North America. 

Siege of Gibraltar. 

1790 War of England against Hyder Ali. 

Biota in London. 

1781 Kant {d. 1801). Schiller (ft. 1759, d, 189.7.) 

Wicland (ft. iffw, d. I817I). 

17S2 England ackimwledges the indepeiidenee of 
the United States of North America (‘(Oih 
Nov } Tlie Crimen and Kuban fall under 
llu* dominion of Russia. 

1783 Grciif. earthquake in f'alabria. Peace of ftfi r- 
saillca between Kegland and Noilh Aim*n- 
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*-a; France, Spain {^{.l Sept.); tloUand (iUlh 
May, ^ 

I'iH.’i (M>riiian LoHf?n<>. 

IIH’I l'’irst siswniMy of tlio Notabloa. ♦ 

I's.'- S.*4'(»rHl as,M*ini*ly of tiu* NotahlcH. 

IlSM of tho French K'.‘v<»lution. Ge¬ 

neral assembly of ihft States at Vfrsaillea, tw 
a national nssenjbly; siippress^ion of privi- 
lejfes, and of feudal rights and tithes. In¬ 
surrection in the Low Cou^Urlea. 

17iK) SupprevSKioiiK of all religious <ird(*ft, monaster¬ 
ies, the nohihly, ttc. in France. 

175)1 1 Hh Sept, ju'ceptaiice of the first constitution 
Ity Louis XVI. Second natfonal legislative 
assembly. 

17l)i First coalitiou apsnnst France. Attack on 
tlie'I'uilleries. Freneli llepubiic. I’eace of 
Jassy. • # 

l7Si:{ ilst January, Louis XVI. beheaded. Secona 
constitution. 'J he (»f 'I'error. Ifith 

()et<»b«r, the queen helulbded. Toulon. Bo. 
naporte. Second partition of I’olaud. Great 
Poland and Dunfzic are ceded to Jrussia; 
ilnosifi obtains Litlnmnia and Vtilimiia. 

r.f>l- I'.oi of Kobespierre. B(*voluMon in Polattd, 
K«i'cin>ko. Death of Lavoisier {h. 17IJ). 
'i’he telegraph invented. Bruce, the trav<‘l- 
ler rf. Lot d llou-e's victory, Juno 1. Aine- 
ri<-an niiinstcr received at i'aris. Ketreat 
of the Briti-h army ill Flamler«. Batth* of 
l*ragn, yo,0()0 Polesbutcliered by Su\varr<i\v. 

!'<5)5 Third constitwtlon. Normal and central 
aolioois in France. Third partition of Po¬ 
land between Prussia, Austria, and Uus.»ia. 
Siippr.9ssion of the atadtholdership of the 
I.a>w Countries. The English take trie island 
of Ceylon, and in 1797 THnidHd,»jke. Boinu 
parte victorloua in Italy. I'reiich entered 
Holland, and Stadtholder arrived in Eng¬ 
land. Mungo Park began bis travels. 

1796 National Institute of Arts and Sciences at 

Paris founded. Ceylon taken. Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps, and penetrated into Italy. 
Battle of Lodi, &<*. Retreat of Moreau. 
English goods prohihited iii F'rance 

1797 peace of Catiip'>.Forniio. Ligurian and Cis¬ 

alpine Hepuhlic. French extend their con. 
quests in Italy. Victoiy of St Vincent (Feh. 
11). llebellion in Ireland. 

1798 Congress of Peace of Kastadt. Bonap-. te 

in Egypt Iiidcpeiidenco of St Dom' igo. 
Battle of the Nile. • 

1799 Second coalition against France (Suu arofl), 
9th Nov. Ilevoliilion of the ISth Brainaire, 
Death of Pius VI. at Valencia, loth Dec. 
Fourth Constitution. Bonaparh^ J!Nr.st Con¬ 
sul. 'J'lppoo Saib conquered by the English. 
Division of Mysore. Bonaparte in Syria 
and Egypt. Sir Sydney Smith at Acre. 
SiM'ingapatam taken. Expedition to the 
llelder and the Texel. Suwarrow’s cam- 
paigii. British and Kusslnns leave Hollatnl. 

IHUO Vi<*toric8 of Bonaparte i; Paly (Marengo). , 
Republic of the Ionian liile" (Pargii). J he | 
iJast India ('oiiipaiiy acquire the Carnatic, j 
Royal 111*'tutioii foui led. Peace of LI i 
Arisch. I 

1801 Arcot, tkc. Tlie English take possession of , 
Malta. Nelson before Copenhagen. Peace 
of Luneville. Death of Lavater (A. 17 U). 
Union with Ireland. Planet Ceres discover, 
ed. Expedition to Egypt Battle of Alex¬ 
andria. Death of Gen. Abercroiu!)y. Peace 
signed. 

IViu’e of A.niens. Bonaparte Consul for life. 
Despard’s conspiracy, 

1803 Wer between France and Great Britain. 
lYance sells Louisiana to the United States 
of North America. 'Phe Negro chiefs pro¬ 
claim the independence of St Domingo. 
Duke d'Knghien shot Victories in India. 

\H01> Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
the French. Francis I. Emperor of Austria. 
The Jesuits restofed by Pius VII. Ohio 
Jiecoines a North American state. Dessa- 
*lines. Emperor of Ifetyti. 

18(K7 Napoleon, King of Italy. Third coalition 
against France. -Jbth Dec. peace of Pn*9- 
hotirg. Bonaparte offered peace. Surrender 
of Ulm. Battle of Trafmgar. Death of 
Nelson. 

VI. 


1806 The Ele<*tors of Bavaria, WirU^mberg, and 

Saxony, take the title*of king. Coulcdcra.- 
tion of lln» Rhine. Continental System. 
JOugene, Viceroy of Italy. DiHsolution of 
Alie GeriiiHn Empire. Joseph Notnilc^i, 
King of Naples. Louis N'upoleofi, King of 
Holland. War between France and Prussia. . 

• \V.*Pitt d Henri and Pctioii at St Domin¬ 
go. B^iti^h inaiinfiK'tures prohibited in 
America. HaUie of Jena. 

1807 Pttpcc of Tilsit. Bombardment of Copen- ‘ 
liagen. The Slave trade uboli!»bed by the 

• Eoglish Piu^'nnVtMit. 'Die royal family <• 
Fvrtugal (M^ark ior Ftcnch troops 

cater Spain. Monte video taken. Battui 
of Kyhiu. Battle of TiLit. Bimaparle de¬ 
clares Britain «n a state of blockade 

180$^ Jo.seph, king of Spain Joachim Murat,king 
of Naples. New nobility ill France. Inter, 
view between Alexander of Russia and 
Ihuniparti* at Erfurt, Alliance with Spain 
and Portugal. Convention of Cintra. 

1805) New war betvW‘en Austria •id France. 
Pcm'c of I'ienna. Revolution iu .SwimIcii : 
Gii-vtuvus IV. and his heirs oxcludi^ iVcun 
tl«e tiiroiie. Sweden cedes Finland to Bus. 
sia. Retreat ami death oif Sir John INfoor**. 
Battle of 'J’aluviTa, Expedition to Walche- 

1810 Napoleon marries Maria I.ouisa, primt«-ssof 

Au.stria. Union of Holland and the coasts 
• of the ( Jermaa sea, as far 4 Ih Liiheck, with 
France. Bernadotte, elected priin*e-royal 
of Sweden, atfbpted by Charles XIIL 

1811 Maskelyne^f. 

1912 War between F/ance and Russia. Battle of 
Moskwa, 7th Sept. Burning of Moscow'. 
Retreat of the French, 18th Oct. War be¬ 
tween England and North America. Peace 
cunrludcd at Bucharest between Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte ; the Pruth the frontier. 
John Horne Tooke d. Battle of Salaniaiica. 

1813 1st March, l^ussia in league with Russia. 

All Europe take arms again to recover their 
independence. Battle of Lutxen, tlie 20 of 
May; of Vittoria, the 21st of June. Muni- 
feshi of Austria against France, lOth Aug. 
Battle of Grtis-Beeren, 23ii August; of 
Katzbach, 26th August; of Dresden, 27th 
August; of C'ulm, 30th August; ofDenne. 
wilz, 6th September; of Leipsic, 16th, 18th, 
and I9th October; of Uannau, 30th and 31st 
October. The French evoi'uute Germany 
and Spain, The F'ngli.sh pass tho Bida.ssoa, 
17th October, and enter France. Treaty of 
Valetwia. VViIliani, Prince of Orange, is 
recalled. 

1814 Peart* of Kiel, Mtli Jan, Norway ceded to 
Sweden; Britain retains Heligoland Bat¬ 
tle of Brienne, Island 2d Feh.; of Orthes, 
27th Feb.; of Lmui, 9th March; ol F'ere 
Champaiioi*;e, 2.>th IMari'h. The Allied Jv»- 
vereigns enter Ibiri-, 31-t March. Abdiea- 
tioii Napoli* " llth Vpril. lamis XVTll. 
enter.s Pari.*i '{.i »fay. Ferdinand VH. enters 
Madrid I Itli M.iy. Suppression of the CNir- 
tes. Rp-e-^tahlishmeiit of the liuiuisition ; 
of the Jesuits’ Colleges, f<:e. Arrests and 
executions. Bestoration of the ord«*r of 
Jesuits, 7th Aug. Peace hettvecn France 
and the Allied Sovereigns, 30th May. France 
is confined within her frontiers as at the ist 
Jan, 1792. Sweden restores Guadaloup**, 
and Portugal cedes Guiana, to Fram e, J b'l- 
iaiid falls under the dominion of the Prince 

• of Orange. Hanover made a kingdom, 26th 
Oct. Norway is joined to Sweden, 20th 
Oct. Congress at Vienna, 3d Nov. Genoa 
united to Sardinia, 12tli Dec. Jubilee. 

1815 Napoleon Bonaparte returns to France, Ist 

March. Neapolitans defeated by the Aus¬ 
trians at Toleutiuo, 3<i May. Taking of 
Naples, 20th May. Battle of Waterloo, 18th 
June. Paris surrendered, the second time, 
to the Allied Powers, .'Id July. Louis XVIIl. 
made his second entry, Hth July. Bonaparte 
banished to St lleh'iia, 12th Aug. The Holy 
Alliance concluded between the Fhnperors 
of Austria and Russia, and tho Kmg of 
Prussia, 26 S«pt. Joachim Murat, ex-ktrig 
of Naples, shot, 15th Oct F'ouiiUation of the 
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Koniit>Si4> of tho Lmiait TsIartilM, 5ti) Novinn. 
Pi'Hi*# liptwotii the Allied Powers and 
Fraitre, ^Oth Nov.: the frontiers to remain 
tis in 17^)0. The United Provineea of Buenos 
Ayrea deriare their independence. I’linhassy 
•t«7«hliia. • 

1816 Algiers bombarded by the fleet under Ii«>rd 
Exmouth. The captives set free, )t7th%\ng. 
Death of Sheridan. 

Princess Charlotte d Abolition of the Slave 
Tr..de by France, Spain, and Holland. 
Accesstou of Charles John fBerna^tte^ to 
the throne of Sweden 5^ Feo. Ke^otii^ion 
between the Allied PR^-rs and|.France, 
concerniiij? inlcmnities, iSath April. Con. 
press at Aix.la.C'hapelle. Evacuation of the 
French territory. ^ 

Disnmtents in the manufacturing districts of 
England. The Manchester meetinif. * 

1820 .Jao. J. <?omniencenient of the Spanish revr!. 
liitiun: pnjclnmation of the constitution 
pr<»po3ed by the Cortes in i8l2. Jan. 'Ji>y . 
deatl^pf Oeorpe III. tVeb. 13, Duke d.* Berri , 
ns.sHssinated. l-’eb. 23, the Cato-*:‘reet, plot. : 
March 8, the Kiiip of Spain swears t«> the j 
f'onstitiition of tb«> ('t»rles; snppre.ssion of 
tile inqnisitiyn. March 2.'>, the Jesuits are ; 
expf'lled from IlU'-'i i. Jlav l.\ commence- ! 
moot of the l•ev*)ln^lo^ at Va^leV *iCar/)ona. 
ri'. 5«*pf 7, remarkable eclipse of the .sun. ; 
Oct. I. ('ojistiliifio.ial .lijiita in Portnifii! ' 
Oi f. ft, D^itii <ii Kin/f Henry in the isli»-d 1 
of Ilayti. Oct. 21, ratidcalion of tlie treaty I 
by vvliK-h Spain cedes Koridatti the United 
States t»f North America. 1 

IS2I Jan. I, A revolution in Brazil. Jan. 8, Con. ■ 
irress of Levbach. Austrian army occupies j 
Naples. Mar. G, Insurrection in Moldavia i 
and Wallaciiia. 2.5, The fireeks join tin* ' 
insurrection. Mar. 10, till April lo, distur- ! 
banceH in Piedmont; the king’ resigns in 
favour of his brother. Apr 1the Greek 
Patriarch put to death at Con'tantinople. 
May 5. death of Nap* loon Bonaparte. July 
•t, tlie King of Portugal returned to his ca- ! 
pitrtl. July 11>, Coronation of George IV. 
l^ueen f’aroliue died. July 20, Ausinan 
troops occupy the k'ligdoin of Sardinia. ; 
Aiig. 12. the Ilussian ambassjulor quits ('on- 
staiitiiiojile. Ang. 17, <»eorge IV. visits : 
Dublin. Oct. 10, public entry of George ! 
IV. into llauuver. Dec. 1, the Spani.^li part * 
of St Domingo declares itself independent. | 
182’i Jan. 1, the ('.reeks iledaic themsclvcH free. ! 
.Tail. 26, the (^rand-duke Constantine of 
Kiissia renounces the right of Kucces‘-ion. ' 
Feb. II, the Prince Royal of Brazil semis . 
back the Portuguese troops, and (Feb. lo) I 
institutes a ^ representative government.. ' 
March 1, sitting of the Ordinary Cortes at i 
Madrid. March 8, the Uniti*d States of i 
North America acknowledge the indepen. ; 
denee of those of South vim-rica. lVfay2l, 
Don yVngiistin Itnrbidc nalo 1'mperor of ; 
Mexico. .Tilly 2, Massacres in Madrid. July I 
ft, victories by tbe Gn- ks at f^arissa, Ther- 
iiiopylae, end Sulonica, and July It, aiTher- 1 
inopyliH. Aug. II, Army of the Faith. 
Oct. 1, 1 he King of Portugal swears to the 
new constitution. Oct. 12, Independence ■ 
of Brazil j the Prince Regent proclaimed 
EmpiTor. Oct. 20, Congress at Verona. 
George IV. visits Scotland. j 

Jan. J). the Spaiirsh Cortes reject the media- I 
tion of the cabinets of Petersburg, Vienna, 
niid Berlin. 20 March, removal of the kin 
of Spain to .Seville, thence to Cadiz. 7 Apr. 
The French army enters Spain. 10 April, ■ 
Iturbide dethroned. 23 May, the French i 
enter Madrid. 5 June, the king of 15>rtugal 
auppresses the constitution. 2.5 June, the 
French inveat Cadiz. Guatemala declare.s 
itself independent of Spain and Mexico. 20 
July, Mexico acknowledges the indepen. 
deuce of Guatemala. .31 Aug., Battle of ihe 
Trocadero before Cadiz. 15 Sept, Riego- 
taken prisoner, and (27 Nov.) put to death 
at Madrid. 1 Oct, the king of Spain re. 
Kuines his despotism, and abolishes all the 
proceedings of the Cortes, from 7 Sfiirch, 
1820. Kml of the Spanish Revolution. 4 j 


• Oft., proeUniation of the M *xlcmi Consfi. 

tntioii by the I'resident \Tt|p»ria. 23 Oei., 

I .Alliance hetween ('oloiiibia and Mexico, ra. 

tided •30 June, IS(l. 30 Get., the (tovern. 
inent of Great Btitain M'lids Coiisnls to the 
new States of So-ith America. • 

1824 21 Jim., the Eng'lsh troops deflated by the 
Ashantces. 10 Feb,, Boiivar is miined I)i<*. 
tator bv the Congress of Peru. .5 March, 
l..ord Hi^tiiigs, the (tovernor (>'*nerHl of 
fndiaf dA’lares war agaiii't tin* Bnnne-e. 
10 April, Death of Lord Byron. 30 M<ril 
till 0 May, Disturbances iii I.i>bon : depar. 
turn of Iriii^e Miguel, o May, the Eneli>ti 
take Rangoon. JO^ ine, Coiniiierrial 'I'reaty 
between Grea^lffitaiu and Denmark. .3 
*.Ttily, the Cauitan.piichii takes and destroys 
Ipsora., 16 July, IturMdi* eOert.s a landing 
* * near ^oto la Marina: the I3ih July, he is 

taken and shot 22 July, IVaee between 
Great Britain nnd Algiers. 'I lie Eiigli'.h 
drive the Ashantees from Cape C.>ast Custb*. 

6 Aug., Bolivar defeated Caiiterac m»Hc A\ 
Sfcnos. 'I'he Capitan-]>ucha repulsed 
the loss of three ships, /vc. JO Sepl., De.t li 
* of Loni3*XVIH. ; ('buries X. .'m-ceeds. 3 
Gi't. Treaty betwet*u the States i»f America 
and Colombia. 6 Oct., Sea-tight near .5Iity- 
leneandScio lietwcen thcTm ks ami Gn-ek-*, 
ill whii'lr the former wi'iv worsted; two 
ships burnt. 12 Oct., Provi.ooiial (oiverii- 
inent in (ireece: (‘und'iriotll and Panii/./u 
Notara, Presidents. ID Nov., Hnrri<*ane on 
the eoHsts of England, Holland, Ueninark, 
Sweden, ami Ku'.sia. luundat' ni id Peters¬ 
burg. 23 Nov., total evacuuliiin of IMoldavia 
by tb/s Turks. J)isordi*r prevails in (ireece ; 
(kdocotroni luiista Iho standard of revolt 
against the government. Mechanics’ insti¬ 
tutions began. 

1H25 2 Fell., Treaty of Commerce eonelnded at 
Buenos Avres between Great Brifuiii and 
the United Province.s of Rio de la Plata. 26 
Feb., Landing of Ibrahim l^l^!la Iietvveen 
Coron and Modon. 24 J''»?h.. ('onvention 
concluded between Russia and Great Bri- 
taiii, for the freedom of navigation, tin? 
commerce and fishery on the Pai-iiii’ Ocean, 
and the frontiers of the North West coasts 
of Ainerira. 10 March, Bolivar is again in- 
vested with tlie J>ictatorial power in iVru. 

13 March, Treaty of vVlliance conoIndeJ b.-- 
tween Colombia and Guatemala. 17 April, 
Decree of the. king ol France, conlirming 
tlie independence of St Domingo in eonsider- 
ati II of a money-payment. IH .Vpril, Treaty 
of amity, connnerce, and navigation, e.m- 
cliided hetween (»reat Britain and CohHnbiii. 

ID .April, 'J'he Egyptians defeat tlie (Jreek^ 
near Forgi. 2D April, 'I'he .\l4*\iean govern, 
inent ratifies tlie treaty of commerce and 
navigation concluded ln*t\veen (treat Bri- 
tain and Mexico. 12 May, Miaulis burns, 
in the Port of Modon, one corvette, threi? 
brig.<i, and six transports, belonging to the 
Egyptians. 18 May, Navarino surrenders 
to Ibraiiiin Pa-sha. ’/i May, Colocotroni set 
at liberty by the Greek government. Co¬ 
ronation of (Tiarles X. at liheiins. 1 June, 
the Greeks defeated by Ibrahim Pasha. 2 
June, thn Greek fleet defeats that of the 
Capitan Pasha between Cape Oro and the 
Isle of Andros. Ibrahim' Pasha take-s Cala- 
inafn, and 23 June, Tripolizza. .5 July, lb- 
rahim Pa-'ha defeats Colocotroni near Tri- 
corplia. 21 July, the government of the 
Netherlands opens its ports in the East In¬ 
dies to the siiips of all nations. 24 July, Re¬ 
solution of the provisionary government of 
Greece to have recourse to the protection 
of England. 4 Ang., the Greek fleet forces 
the Ottoman sijuadron to quit tho latitude 
of Missoloiighi. 6 Aug., the provineei of 
Upper Peru declare their independence, and 
take the name of tho Bolivian Republic. 

2i) Aug., Treaty concluded between Portu¬ 
gal and Brazil. 2(5 Sept., Treaty of com¬ 
merce nod navigation concluded b(?tween 
fireat Britniti and the liaiiHe Towns. 15 
Nov., the king of Portugal ratifie.s the treaty 
concluded with Brazil, and takes the title 
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of Eidp%‘^. 18 Nov., tlie Spaninrds entire, 
ly evacuate Mexico. I Dec., Death of Alex¬ 
ander, Emperor of Kusaia. 8,5. Dec., 
General Campbell defeats the Burmese near 
Frome. 

182C 3 Jarif War between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres. Bhurtpore, besieg^ed from 2J l)ec. 
1825, is stormed by the Km^Hsh troops under 
I^md Comhermere. 20 Jan.. Sir A. Camp, 
bell defeats the Burmese new Maltoun. 22 
Jail., Capitulation, and 23, surrender of CaU 
lao ; Peru entirely eva<mated by the Span, 
iards. 20 Jan., Treaty df nhvi^ation con¬ 
cluded between G seatJ lritain and France. 
28 Jan., the GreeicWisiierse the O^oman 
fleet: Missolonghi is revictualled. 21< I'cb., 
Peace concliidea at Yandaboo between tbe 
East India Company and tn^ Bunflese.* 
'I'he Burmese pay one.milllon pounds ster. 
ling, and surrender agrapt extent of terri. 
tory. Death of D. John VI., Emperor and 
King of Portugal. 23 April, Ibrahim Pasha 
takes the ruins of Missolonghi. ICisolved 
by ^lie national assembly at Epidaurus, to 
invite the English ambassadih* to Constan* * 
tinople, to arrange that the Greeks should 
govern themselves, by paying a yearly tri. 
biite to (he P(»rte. Don Pedy givesa char- 
ter to Portugal, and eonfirmC ( 2 (> April) the 
Itegeney. 2 May, Don Pedro abdicates in 
favour of his slaughter, Donna Maria di 
G'oria. Decree issued by the government 
of Mexh'o fc»r the eiippressloii of titles. 7 
May, Ibrahim Paslia disperses and drives 
the tfreeks from the heights wliicli conj- 
inand the road of Calavista. B«May. Re. 
.solved by the Mexican Senate, never to 
listen to any proposition made by Spain or 
any other power, iinle.ss (he basis of itslioutd 
he the AilI and entire acknowledgment of 
the independence of Mexico. 14 May, Den¬ 
mark celebrates a fe.stival in coinineinora. 
tion of the Introiuction of Christianity, 
which happened a tlioiisand years before. 
1.5 May, Eartlujnake at (lirenada. Treaty 
of amity atid of commerce concindod be¬ 
tween tlie East Iiiilia Company and the king 
«ifSiam. It) Ti'imty of navigation be- 
twctMi lireat Britain aiicl Sweden. IP May, 
Departure of the Ottoinati troops from Mol¬ 
davia and Wallaclii-i. 20 May, Ci»blnet de- 
cree of the king of Prussia, that the com. 
inerce and navigation of Great Britain and 
of Its pos.sesr>ioiis beyond sea, should he 
treated like those of (he most favoilred na. 
tions, as long as tlie Prussian snnjcctK should 
enjoy the advantages granted to them hy 
the Act 6, George IV., cliap. 111. 25 May, 
Gpeiiing of the hrst Congress of the Boli¬ 
vian repuldic. 2!) May, Ibfsolution of the 
Porte coiH-4‘rning ttie organis<dion of a new 
army in the Ottoman unpire. 1 June, 
T-andiii.g ol the Greeks ne^ .'^nloniclii, and , 
b..ttle willi Ollier Pallia Death of Carl • 
Maria V-m 'Veher, in f otidon, 14 June, I 
iiisorrection v>r the .Janissaries on the niglit 
of the I4th ami 1.5th of June, at Constanti- 
no]>le ; of which the consequence is, a fresh 
organisation of the Ottoman army, ('onvo- 
catiini of a general congre.ss In Chili, to 
frame a Con.stitution. 0 July, Popular in- 
surreidioiis again.st tbo charfei. iu 15>rtugal, 
mostly at ('haves, Bragaiiza, b^tremos, arnl 
VillaviciosH. The insurgent- march towards 
Spain. II July, the National Congresscon- 
etitutes Chili aconiederativestate. 18 July, 
(he king of Persia, re.-^otved to c<nnmence 
liostilities with Uu-sia, assembles his army 
near Ardehil. 22 July, death of Piazzi, the 
astronomer, at Naples. 7 Aug., Victory of 
the English troops and their allies over tho 
Ashantees. Hand 9 Ang., Ihrnhim Pasha 
defeated l)y the Main’otes. 14 .Aug., the na¬ 
tional asseinidy of Greece is called together 
iff the island of P<»ro$. 15 Ai;g., the Seras- 
qui«>r Rescind Pasha takes the city of Athens. 
IP Aug., the Congress of Limn names Boli¬ 
var president of tho republic, for life. 30 
Aug., a coiitlagration which breaks out at 
Coiifttantinople, reduces d,000 houses to 
ashes. 3 Sept., tffo emperor Nicholas crown- 


ed at Moscow. 19 Sepf, Solemn reception 
of Lord Ponsonby at Buenos. Ayres, ainbas. 
sador extraordinary of Great Britain. 28 
Russia declares war against. Persu. 
Admission of the Colombian flag t«fth/pon8 
of France. 30 Sept., Epidemic distempers 
^prevail on the northern (na'<ts of Europe, 
and particularly in Holland, in con.seqiienco 
of the inundations of 1825, and of the great 
heats of the summer. 4 October, the Infant 
T.mn Miguel takes the oath of fealty to the 
^ Portuguese ronatitution, at Vienna. 6 
Otj};., Insuj^tion raised against the Portu¬ 
guese Constitution, the Marquis of 
Chaves. 29 Oi't., Betrothing the Infant Don 
Miguel with the Infanta Donna Maria di 
Gloria, queen or Portugal, by procuration, 
*at Vienna. i:i Nov., Convention concluded 
between Great Britain and tho United States 
of North America, concerning tlie indemni¬ 
ties to be granhMl to tb.* American subjects 
injuri'd by th«* imr. Bolivar returns to Bo¬ 
gota. 2.3 Nov.. Ttisity ciuicludod hetwoen 
(Jreat Britain and Brav.il lor the aboli^on of 
tho slave-trade. 3 Dec. The PortiTgneso 
rebels take Lainego. 5 Dv^., Death of Flax- 
man. 

1827 h |..ing of France submits to (h«^ 

Chambers a project of law for the Buppre.-- 
sioii of the Slave Traile. 5. The Duko of 
• York (/. JO April, Mr Canning appointed 
First L4*r<l of the Treasury. EJ. Captain 
Clapperton d. fit Sockattm. JJO. 'I'he king of 
France di>l':inds the National (iiiard. 8 
Aug., Mr Cauqiug d. 29 S«*pt,, Captain 
Parry returns from his unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion t4> the North Pole. 5 Nov., French 
Chambers dissolved. 

1928 1 Jau C4ms[>ira<-y di.sc«)V4‘rc(l in Mexico. 

4. Change iu tlie French Cabinet; (lie iniu- 
i.stry of Villele anil I’eyronnet ilissolviol. 
IH. (‘omit Capo d'lstrios arrives in Greei-e, 
and as-nnies the 4»ffiL'e of President. 2.5. 
'i’he Duke of Wellington appointed Fir-t 
Lord of the 1'reasury. 2 Feb. The National 
Assembly of (Jreere convoked by the Se¬ 
nate. .3 Mar«-h, Alulii'atioa of the crown 
of Portugal l»y Don Pedro, iu favour <tf 
Doiiiia Maria. 2 April, Opening of tho 
National ('onventiun of Colombia. 9. Moii- 
tilla’s insurrection in Colombia. 25. De¬ 
cree issued by the pre.^ident, fixing the di- 
vision of Greece. 2(5. Declaration of war 
b, Russia agnin't. Turkey. 9 June, Pas. 
hiige of the Danube by the Kns.sian ad- 
vaneed guard. 13. Bolivar proclaimed Die- 
tat<»r at Bogota. 2I-. Don Miguel’s fon-es 
defeat those of the Junta at Op«»rt<». 25. 
The three estates of Portugal deelaro Don 
INtigmd legiliiimte king of Portugal 17 
July, .Sailing iif the first division of the 
French expedition (o the M«»rea. (J Aug. 
Convention the viceroy of Egypt 

and Sir Edw'ina CiMlrington, for tlie evacu¬ 
ation of the 5Iorea by the l-^fyptlan troops. 
2.5. SantHnd«‘r’s eonspiracy against the life 
of Bolivar frustrated. 4 Ibrahim I’a- 
sha evacuates the Morea. 11. Surrender of 
Varna to tlie Uus-ians. 10 Nov. Siege of 
Silistria raised by the Russians. 

1929 10 Fidi. Pope I,<m> XII. rf. 27. Dieldtscli 
assume^ the eomrnnnd of the Ru.ssian army 
in Turkey. 31 March, Cardinal Castlgjioui 
elected Ptipe, under the name of Pins VI11. 
10 April, Cath.di«* Relief Bill carriisl in the 
House of Lords. <> May, Lepanto taken by 
the (irooks. 29. Sir 11. Davy d. iHJunc, 
Silistria surrenders to the Kussiati.s. 2.3 
July, The (Jreek National Assembly com. 
metu'e their sittings at Argos. 4_Aug. 
Change in French ministry; P<dlgnac, 
Bourmount, and Bourdotinaye, appointed 
to tin* principal offices. 20. Adrianople en- 
tenvl by the Russian army. It Sept. 'I'rea- 
ty id' peace signed between Russia and Tur¬ 
key. 23 Dee. Ilevolution in Mexico. 3(J. 
'I'lie Welland canal, connecting the lakes 
Erio and (tiitario, opened. 

1930 22 Jan. Extensive fire at Conatantmoplo. 
H March, Sudden iiiiiiidation of the Danube. 
30. Tlie Grand Duke L-mis of Baden died. 
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and «-fts siuvc«'dP<i f')' l'i'‘ •irotlinr , 

4 'I'lil, 'J'h»‘ fti-aiid Diikr ol ^ 

and wus sucoondod by his s«*n < i 

Mnv« lYeaty of umUy 4'nnchidnd_m*l«‘'''0 . 
' tlto I’orti* and tho Stall"*. 2a. 1 ri in h , 

i'Npt'ditiun aeuimt AUiiT< 2t» Jnnf, 

Gi'orffe IV. rf.; William IV. Krorlimnd • 
kiii^of Great Britaiti. (o :i0 July, t i'H- ^ 
tinned conflicts in the streets of Tari'i bt*. ; 
tween the populace and rejruhir troop'*; ; 
the former euecessful; Charles X?. leaves 
Paris, il Auff. Charles X. abdicates ^n la- 
vour of the Duke «)f a^urdeau?^ 7. 'I’he 
Chamber of deputies reSolve to ucknow. 
led^G the Duke of Orleans kincr of the 
French. 25. Revolutym breaks out at Brus¬ 
sels. 8 Sept Riots in Brunswick; flight of 
the duke. 9. Political commotions iufDres* • 
den. 30. Independence of the South .‘\me. 
rican r^ublics acknowledged by France. 

3 Nov. Change of ministry in France. 22. 
I'orMntion of newdoiinistry in England; 
Kan Grey, premier. 21). Polish revolution 
eoijui'ctued at Wa^^aw. 17 Dee. Bolivar d. 
2(». UiM ognitton of the indcpe-’dence of Bel¬ 
gium by the allied powers. ! 

1831 12 Jan. Cholera appears iu St I'l -T^burg. j 


- le’-. t'ardiHiil Manro rimellari j 

a inniiiir the title ot J.’rej^ury \\ [ 

I Al.i^.h. riie luilii-'let ial uie:i-*ure I<m' 

liaireut.ifv Heh.niMnlr»)du<-ei| fr, the t ..., 
ineii..' I'v I. ‘Oil .hihii liiissi.M. If. yhe a 
polj tineiit of !M. ( a'liiiler I’ejrier f<t the 
niiiii'tiA of I'raiu'i* m the pl.iee td l.ainj,. 
niinoitneeil. 31 Di feat <>t the UiiH-ian anny 
by tl>e Poles 7 .April, Uevidiition at 15.ir. 
ril. fD<kt i’edn) abdieulea in favour of hiv 
son Don Pedro 1!. 20 April. Reionn I'd, 
defeated ii» the House of Coi »in»»ii>.. • > 

April, Chacles Felix King of Sardinia * u'<i. 
and was succeeded by Charles Albert, laf, 
Wince Carigiwsir 2H May, New eon-iitu 
*tiun given to Denmark, i June, I’rme. 
Leopold elected King of Belgium. 10. 
I)eath of the Kussinn general Diehitvrh; 
he is'succeedcd by Paskewiti'h. 2 August, 
Great fire a^Pera, a suburb of Constaiititie. 
pie. 21. liisurreetion against Don iligm I 
suppressed. 8 Sept. Coronation of tlicir 
'nliyesties. 7 Oct New Reform Bill n-j-'c'i.-d 
iu the House of Lords. 0. Capo d'l-tn.iN 
:i^'*.'\>-imted. 4 N«.v. Cholera appejir^ at 

Smelorland. 
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N>'. X.—A^ClmONOLOGICAr TABLE OF THE I 
rillNCirAr GKOGBAPIlirAT. DISCOVERIES 
or MODERK KUROI'EAN NATIONB. I 

f 

H'H discovered about tfiis time by 

» Scandinavian vessel. 

S7l /<‘c/ftHd—-discovered by some Norwegian 
cliiefs, who were compelled to leave th**ir ; 
native country. Accordhgdo vomc ac. , 
counts it bad been visited before this, by a 
Scanditiavian pirate, Naddodd. 

950 Green^(nd.^iscovered by ethe Icelanders 
about this perio 4^ first colony estab- 
|i^bed there was^nifroyed by a pestilence 
in the I4th century, and by the acbumula. 
tion of ice vnhich prevented all communi. 
cation between Iceland and t$reentaad. • 

!ii0l Winvulfind^a part of the contihent of Amc- 
riea, is supposed t(#hflv» been discovered 
by the Icelanders. If was called Winen. 
land, or Vinlaud, from the abundance of a 
species of vine found there Tlietfcelandic 
ciironicles are full and minute respecting 
fliis discovery. S • 

KIM Mmh’ira. —I'he discovery or this island, at- 
tribut<‘d to an Englihnian, Hubert Ma. 
chain; it was revisited iu 1119 by Juan 
(ton/alez, and Tristan Viu^ rortugucse. 

1315 Cunanf /,v/c.y—discovered soirie Genoese 

and Spunish seamen, having been known 
to tbe ancients. 

I3(*l Guinea—the roast of, discovered by some 
s<>aipen of Dieppe, about this periott. 

1418 PorUt .S’anfo—discovered by Vaz and Zarco, 
Portuguese. 

MI9 Mudeira —discovereil by the sdme naviga¬ 
tors. It was first called St Lawrence, after 
the Saint’s day oil which it was been:— 
and subseq^uentiy Madeira, oii account of 
its woods. 

I'' * Cnjw liojadoror Suit —for the first 
time by the Portugucsi* 

11 inl ScM/'jgu/7fjccr—discovered by the Portiu 

11153 gueso. 

lllfj Cape /Vrrf— discovered by Denis Eemandez, 
H Portuguese. 

Ill'S Ariircs /i7(mrf«—discovered by Gonzallo Vel¬ 
io, u Portuguese. 

JM9 L\tpr Vtrd /.v/«>u/v—discovered by Antonio 
d«* Noli, a Genoese iu the service of 1‘ortu- 

1171 Is'niul of St Thomas^ under the Equator,dis- 
.•ov«*r«‘d. 

1ISI c'oogo—ilisoovered liy tlie Porfugt^ese, under 
I)i<'go Cum. 

113G Capo of Good discovered l»y Hnrtbolo- 

ou'iv Diaz It w'iis originally called “ Tbe 
(’aps* of Tempesl.'’,” and wa> aKo named 
“’I'lie I.ioaot tlie .Sea,” ami “ The Head 
of .Africa.” 'I'hc appcflatiou was elunige.l 
by Joint If., King of Portugal, who augur- 
»m 1 favourably of tUtUiO discoveries lr..m 
Diaz having readied llA- extremity of Af¬ 
rica. 

M92 Lurap-a r BaJtama) Ishinds.'—Tho^o were 
the" first, points of discovery by Columbus. 
Sttn Salnador^ one of these islands, was 
first seen hy this great navigator, on tlie 
night of the 11 til or IStli of October, iu this 
year. 

Cuba^ Island of "> discovered by 

Ilhpaniuht, or St Domingoy Columbus in 
Ins firsi. voyage. 

1193 ./o-wnne** ^ /discovered by Columbus ia , 

'llmhlim'' i voyage. 

1197 Capo of Good /ie/)e—doubled by Vasco di 
Guoni, and the passage to India discovered. 

1497 AVic/«M«d/awrf—discovered by John Caliot, 
who first called it Primn Vista and lJuc«*a. 
laos. The title of l»rima Vista etill belongs 
to one of its capes, and an adjacent island 
is still called Haccalao. 

14l» Contment. of/<OTeWcrt—discovered by Colum¬ 
bus. 

Mahtbar^ Const o/—discovered by Vasco di 
(biini. 

Moxambitfuei Island o/—discovered by Vasco 
di Gama. 

I'.99 Americat Eaetern Coasts q^—discovered by 


Ojede and Amerigo Ycspncci. (Tt is con. 
tended by some that tnis precedeil by a year 
the discovery cf the .American Continent 
by rolumims.) 

1500 Braxil —discovered 24th April by Alvjrcv^e 

Cabral, a Portuguese, who wa<^driven on 
• coasts by a tempest He called it the 
Land of the Holy Cross. It w’Hs suhse. 
qiiently called Ilrazil, on account of its red 

. wood; and was carefully explored by 

^Amerigo Vespucci, from 1500 to 1504. 

1501 Labrador and River St Laiorence—dlacovcr. 

• ed by CorbKaifwho sailed from Lisbon ou 
It voyagim disenverufor the Portuguese. 

1502 Gulf of jVcrtco.—Snmrof the shores of this 

Gulf explored by Coiambus on his hist 
voyage. • 

• St Helena, the Island o/— discovered by Jean 

de Nova, a Portuguese. 

1506 Ccy/o»—di'-covered by tlie Portuguese, ('ey. 
loti was known to the Romans in the time 
of Claudius. 

1506 Madagascar, Wand of—iliscovnred hy Tris¬ 
tan da Cunha, and revisited by tbe Portn. 
guese navigator I'eruaiulez Perainv, iu 
1508. This island wms first called St Lau¬ 
rence, having been di“»overod ou the day 
o^Uat saint. 

l508*C<infm<ii^visitodbyTliom:n Aubert. Known 
before to fishernieu wiio had been thrown 
there by a tempest. 

• Ascension discoverei? by Tristan da 

Cunha. 

Sumaha, Isl^d o/^diseovored by Siqueyra, 
a Portuguese. 

1511 accurately examined by the 

Portuguese. 

Molnera A7e.v—liiseovered by the Portuguese. 

Sitndn- discovered hy Abn‘W, a Portu¬ 

guese. 

151*2 Mahliros. —A Portuguese navigator, wrei-k- 
ed ou the-e I.'-iiiiids, tVmrid tliein in occju 
sioiial po.ssessiiui of the Arabians. 

Florida —di-i'overed by Pouee de Leon, a 
.Spautsb mivieator. 

1513 Borneo and Jara —The Portugue.se became 
ai'qiiaiiited wiib these l.slaiids. 

1513 South Sea. —’1 In* (ireiit Ocean was discover, 
ed tins year fnun the mountains of Darien, 
by ViigiifZ de HaO'oa, and subsequently 
navigated iiy Miigellan. 'Hie supposition 
of the New VVorld bi.'ing part of Imiiauow 
ceased. 

1.51.*; dHi'overed by Per<»z de la Iliia. 

/iio di->coveri‘d by Dias do Solis, 

IfiHi It/o de la /Va/o—disc-overed by the same. 

1517 (.Vi/wa—discovery of, by sea, by Pernaud Pe¬ 
rez d’Andrada. 

1517 Bengal —discovered iiy some Portuguese 
thrown on the cou'^t hy a tenipe.st. 

15IH .Vc.c/Vv>—discovt'red iiy the .'vpuriiurds. Cotl- 
queredby Cortez, in 1519. 

1519 Magellan, Sfratts e/—passed hy Magi'Mau 
with a lice" ■>! discovery, fitted out by tlie 
Emperor v harles V. 'I'lie first voyage 
roun<) the world was uiidertaK<*ii i»y Hus 
navigator; and his vessel periormed tile 
enterprise, although the coiunmitder pi r- 
ished. 

1.520 Tei-ra del Foeg-o—discovered by Magellan. 

I.5*il Ladrone Islands—iim'Qsortidhy Magellan. 

1521 Philippines —'I'nis archipelago discovered hy 
Magellan, who lost his life here iu u si.ir- 
inisli. 

1521 Kerv i'Vancc.—'I'ho first voyage of discovery 
made by tbe French under Francis tlie 
First, one of whose ships, after reaching 
l‘'loridB, eoasted along as far as .50 degrees 
north latitude, and gave to this part tbe 
name of New France. 

1524 Boi'th travelled over trom Florida 

to Newfoundland by Verrazzani, a Fhireu- 
tlne, in tin* service of France. 

J5'25 Netr //o/Amd—diseov<*red by the Portuguese 
about this time: this iinmeiiso tract w:u) 
for some time iiegleetcd by Europeans, but 
was visited by tlie Dutch at various periods, 
from I()I9 to Kill. This fine country is now 
cntoiiiscd by tlie English, and every year 
adds something to <uir knowledge of iU 
oxleiit and its peculiarities. 
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1527 New Gm‘w(»rt~iUsrftver4*<l l>y Saavwlra, 
Spaniard, sent from M<»xlco, l»y ( ortrz. 
1530 Cuhtea^the first voya^re to, made I»y • 
ship for elephiints' teeth, 
piworfd—visited by Cortier, of St Kado; u 
seftleinent having previout-ly been Hindi* in 
J623, by Verrazzani, who took ooss^ssion 
in the name of Francis I. of France. 

15.'’.') Co/iybrnio—disfovered by Cortez. 

1637 C/ii7i—dUeovered by Diego de AlmagTO, ope 
of the conquerors of Peru. ^ 

16 H 7.o6rorfor—discovered by a French engineer, 
A'phonze. ' 

Ijtl the first English wfn sailed to, for 

tlie purnoM' oi attacking the Portugue.se. 
1612 .fopoo—discovered by the Portuguese, An. , 
tujiit* de Meta and Antonie de Peyxoto, | 
who wore cast by a tempest on its cojjsts, 1 
1.616 Polosi, Mines of—discovered by the Span- ' 
iiird'. i 

16.62 Sjjitzfurgfii —observed by the English, hut ' 
niistakeu for part of Greenland. A'l-itcd 
by lif.rentz, u Dutch^avigator iuscaich ol 
a north east passage, in 1.6P6 
1.663 ’I’iiis sc;i. which had not lo'cii 

visited since the time of Alfred, \va.s emv , 


l(u3 di.scovered hy tlm Freiicli. This 

country received its name from I, a Sail**, a 
Frencliinan, who explored the Ml*si>sii)fij, 
in 

l(s% Easter /a7o«</— discovered hy Iloggevre 
Dpj^'h navigator. * 

UW Ae/wfcAwMo—the principal settlement of the 
Kussiana on the coa.st of Asia, disiovercd 
by a Cossack chief, Moroako. 'J his country 
u ns laktn poaeessiou of by the Itustiaiis in 
l(5i>7. 

ItiibJ t/opow—Carefully visited by Kemfer, a (.'cr- 
man. ,, <i • 

1G99 A>m* y/riVtf/M.—This bland, and the straits 
whieh senaralW^froni New (iinnea, <Ii<. 

. covered oy Dampicr. 'Phis enterprising 
seaman made a voyngp round the wtuld at 
< the pel iod of thjji discovery, 
nil Kurile*Iites —occupied by the Hu.ssians. 'Iho 
peu(>le of the^Mtslands, which are twenty- 
one in number, still pay tribute to Hns&ia. 
They are principally volcanic. 

1728 Bckrtufu^s 67rtti7—explored and designated l.y 
a Dahisli navigator in the service of Hu*.. 

( si.'t, whi^e name it b<‘Ht>. I'chrnig Huh 
e.stablished that the continents of A.s-iit and 


sujiposcd tir lie disi overed by Chanceiior, i 
the Knirlisli navigator. j 

Som iJewe'/Ar—discovered l»y V’ilioughfcj, aii j 
J-]ngli.v)i seaman. 

1.676 Snhmi)ti\\ discovered by Mendana, .. j 
.'Spaniard,*ocnt by the Governor of Pern. * 

1676 Frobisher's Strait —discovered by the Eng- 

lisii n.iviguPor whose nktne it bears. 
(iren>latid-~UiT\\wT explored by b'robisher, 
wln» also penetrated tarther between this , 
III ry and l..:U>riidor. I 

1677 New dis«*ovorcd by Drake, who was t 

the siTond to attempt a voyag’c round the • 
world, which he performec in three years. ’ 

1.680 667/fTm—di.xr.»v(*rca by Yeiiiiak 'I'irnojiheie- ( 

i itch. Chief of Co'sacks. ; 

1.687 Daris' .S7/v/>7—di.scovcred i»y the English iia- ' 
vigator wJiose imine it hear-^, in hi.4 voyage , ' 
for the discovery of a nortli-wcst passage. 

151>l l'it(kln7id /.v//inrf.t—di-covered by the English 
navigi.'or, Hawkins. 

1.69(5 Marqin’sas-~^\>raycTvi\ by Afendana, a Spa¬ 
niard, on his voyage from J’eru to found a 
colony in the Solomon Isles. 

Soliiara /.ifond—disi'overed by Memlaim on 
the above-named voyage. 

ICiUG Archifu-fugo del Espirito Sattto —discovered 
by (luiro.s, a Portuguese, sent from IVni. 
ThcM* islands are tlie Cyclades of Itougain- 
ville, and the New IIi*bri«les of (6)ok. 

Otaheite —supposed to be discovered by Gui- 
. wlionuined it Sagitta 

l(in7') Hudson's discovered hy the celebrated I 

ItilPJ English navigator, Hudson, on his third | 
voyage. Venturing to pass the winter in ' 
this Pay on his fourth voyagi*, he was, with ’ 
four otiiiTs, thrown by liis suitors into a I 
boat, arid left to j>eri.-sh. I 

1607 Chesapeak /^oy—discoveri*d liy John Smith, j 

1616 Straits of Le Maire —oiscovered, with the j 
island of Staten on the east, by l.o Maire, 
a merchant of Amsterdam, and Schuteu, a 
merchant of Horn. 

1616 Cape //ocn—doubled by I.e Maire and Sidiou- 
teii, Dutch navigators, who called it after 
the town of whii-h Schouteii was a native. 
These enterprising men pi riormed a voy. 
age round the world in uiiout two ^ears. 

1616 I'an Dieman's /.awrf—discovered by (he 
Dutch. 

1616 JiuJfin's JUip —discovered by William Jlaflin, 
an Engiishinnn. 'The nature and extent of 
this discovery were tiiuch doubted, till the 
expeditious of Koss and J6irry proved that 
Ilafiiu was substantially accurate in his 
statement. 

1(>36 Frozen Occou.—In this year the Russians 
discovered that tills ocean washed and 


Anicrictt are not united, but are distant 
from oacli other about tiiiitv-uuie in b s. 

1728 KatNsrhtf\a —ascertained byJlcluiug t<i l>c a 
pctiirisiilo. 

1711 Ah-utian Ar/c.r—on the const of North AcoTi- 
ca, discovered by Rebi’.ng. nn»i e .i. nu 
rate survey of these i>liu.ds was niiulc un¬ 
der the Kus.sinn <>overnii)ciit,,by Captains 
Billing and Sarytclief, from 17Hl to 17i>S. 

17(»5 Duke of Yi>rk*s Island—iti'-vuwrvA by Ityroii. 
Isles <))'Duwgtv—.<l!SC4>vered by I'yro... 

17(?7 Otaheite —discovered by Walli.s. 

JT'‘8 Coe^’.v .SVr/r/7—discovered by ('aptaiu Cook 
on Ills first voyage round the WoiJd, wliicii 
occupied from' 1768 to 1771. 

I77(; Sew Smith Jyates —discovered by Captain 

Co<ilf. 

772 Island of l)esohttion~A\\e first laud south of 
India, di.ocovered by Kerguelen, and railed 
hy Ills rinine. Subsequently called tlie Is. 
land of Desolation by Captain Cook. 

774 Sew Caledonia —discovered by Cook iu his 
second voyage, 1772—177.6. 

1778 ley Ce;>c—di>covered by Captain Cook. 

1778 Sandv'ieh /r/u/irii—discovered by Cook iu ids 
tbiru voyage, which commenced in 1776. 
He lost his lite in 1779. 

1797 Hass's Straits.—'ytT Bass, Surgeon of II. M .S. 
Reliance, penetrated as far as Western 
Port, ill a small open boat, from I’ort Jack, 
son, and was of opinion that a Strait i>xist~ 
ed between New South Wales aud ^■iln 
Dieinaii’s Eaiid. Iu I75»9, T.ieiit. Finders 
ciri-iininavigatcd Van l^ieinaii's J.,aiid, and 
named tlie Strait alter Mr Ibns. 

1904, 5, 6 Missouri explored to it-s sources by Cap. 
tuiii l.ewis and Clarke, and the origin and 
Source of tlie Columbia a*>certaiiied. 

1819 Harrow s Sfrotfs—discovered by I.ietit. Parry, 
who penetrated as far as Melville Eland, 
in hit. 74deg. 26 min. N., and long. | Is de. 

47 min. W. 'Phe .Strait was entei ed on the 
3d Angiist. The lowest state of the tlier- 
inometer was 56 deg. helow' zero of Fulu 
renlieit. 

1819 Sew South Shetland —d'seovered by Mr 
Sniitli, of the brig William, bound to Val- 
paraEo. 

1819") Soith America^tho northern limits of, de- 

18223 termined by Captain Franklin, from the 
innuili of the Coppermine River to Cape 
Ttirnngain. 

1821 Asia —The northern limits of, determined by 
Baron Wrargel. 

1825-6 Svrth ..4wen<’rt—J'raiiklln’H second expedi¬ 
tion, in u hii'h tin* coast between the months 
of the Coppermine and M‘Ken7.ie’« river.'*, 
Wind the coast from the mouth of the latter 


bounded the north of Asia. The first Bus. 
sinn ship sailed down the l.t>na into this 
ecu. 

I(M2 AVte Zealand—-wiiXi tin* Ronthorn part of 
Van Dieman’s Land, discoveriMl by 'J'as- 
inuii, a Dutch navigator. 

1661 Bot(r6on->lsle of, occupied by the French. 


to 1495 VV. long, were discovered. , 

1827 North Atneriea.—In AuguRt of this year, 
Captain Beechey, inH.M.S. Blossom, di.s. 
eovered the coast from Icy Cape to Point 
Barrmv, leaving about 140 mUes of coast 
unexplored between fliis Point and Point 
Beechey. Point Bari oy is in 156i VV. I<mg. 



appendix. 


Since the earlier volumes of'oui’ wort passed through the press and 
came into the handS »of our subscribers, many important and eventful 
pages have been added to European history, gcograpliical science Jias also 
been enriched by at least one splendid discovery: to render our volumes 
iis complete a summary <f( history aiid geogra])ny as possible, and carry 
down our information to the latest period, we h^e resolved to embody such 
additional facts as, if nou^compiling our ‘“FopulJr System of Geography” 
anew, we should have inserted in the body of the work, in tlie form of 
!i;t appendix ; and we shall take the same opportunity^to supply the results 
of the reipnt census of Great Britain, and of that of America, togiuber 
with some important statistical tloiniments which have been published 
since the preceding parts of^ our work were issued. And in the first 
jtlace—to take our subjects in the order wliich has been observed in the 
cour.se of our tvork—we find our attention strongly arrested by the recent 
glorious struggle for liberty maintained so gallantly and against such fear¬ 
ful odds by 


POLAND. 

We have already sketched the history of this country till it rlisappeared 
from the list of independent European states ; we have also detailed the his¬ 
tory of those most infamous trapsactions,—its three successive dismember¬ 
ments by its rapacious and unprincipled neighbours. 'I'be transactions of 
vvbicit it lias been so recently the theatre, and to which we are now about 
to direet the attention of our readers, seem to render it necessary that we 
should specify at some length the terms of tlie constitution given by Alex¬ 
ander of llussia twthe kijigdom of Poland, in December 1815, the viola¬ 
tion of which led to the late heroic though unfortunate contest. 

• The principal articles of the constitution were as follows:—The go¬ 
vernment consists of three states, namely, the king, and an upper and 
lower house of parliament. The executive power is vested in the king 
and his officers.. The monarch is to he hereditary ; he declares war, ap¬ 
points the sen itors, ministers, counsellors of state, bishops, &c, convokes, 
jirorogues, or dissolves parliament, 'live king may appoint a lieutenant, 
who must either he a member of the royal family or a Pole. The king 
or his lieutenant is assisted by a state council, consisting of the ministers 
of administration ex officio, and counsellors, whom the king may choose 
fo fippoint. The ministerial administration is divided into five depart¬ 
ments :—1 St. The department of jiuhlic education.—2d. .ludicial depart¬ 
ment, Chosen from the members of the supreme trihuiml.—3d. Horae and 
jiolice department.—4th. War department.—5th. Finance department. 
Each of tiiese departments is under the control of a minister. The mini¬ 
sters are responsible for any act or decree contrary to the constitution. The 
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king and the t\Vo houses of parliament form the legislative autliMV-ty. The 
senate, or upper house, consists of princes of the blood royal, bishops, pal¬ 
atines, .and Castilians. Their office is for life, and they are appointe.^l by 
the king. The senate, however, presents two candidates for a Vacancy, 
and the choice rests with the monarch. A senator is required to pay taxes 
to the amount of 12,000 Polish florins. The^wnber is never to exceed 
half of that of the Ipwer house.^—The lower house consists of 77 members, 
to be elected f>y the iWl>lcs ir the dietines, one for each district, and 51 
members olecteci by the commons.—The qualifications member are, that 

he must be of the age of 30 years, and pay annual taxes to the amount of 
100 Polish florins. Every member vacates his, seat by accepting a civil or 
military office. The electors among the commons prts landholders, manu- 
facturerif, and thos^. having a stock or capital to the amount of 10,000 
florins, all curates and vicars, professors, public teachers, &c., all artists 
distinguished for talent, whether in the useful or elegant arts.—The diet 
is to meet every second year at Warsaw, and to sit thirty days. All mo¬ 
tions are decide<l by a mSjority'of votes, and a Sifill passed in one house is 
to be then forwarded to the other. All money bills must be read in the lower 
house first. The king’s consent is necessary to every bill.’^ The supplies 
were to be voted every four years. Religious toleration was guaranteed 
as well as the liberty of the press ; and no person was to be punished 
without the sanction of the laws. Such was the constitution to be enjoy¬ 
ed by the kingdom of Poland ; Lith'.ania formed a distinct province go¬ 
verned by its ancient laws. 

It is not at all suiprising that the state of political excitement 
which has lately pervaded Europe, should have spread to this country, 
where so many causes were in operation, calculated at once by their na¬ 
ture to excite, and by their overwhelming extent to suppress, the desire of 
freedom, and the thirst for retribution. The constitution secured to the 
Poles by the charter of 1815, had promised, we have seen, to give to Po¬ 
land the privileges, if not the name, of an independent state, and the Powers 
of Europe were pledged to take care that ^the treaty was fulfilled. Hut 
the hopes of the Polish nation were grievously disappointed. The charter 
was in many important points evaded, in others openly violated ; personal 
liberty, the liberty of the press, and even the life of the 8ubje(;t, were found 
to be entirely within the power of the tyrannical Constantino; the army 
and the citizens suffered alike from capricious tyr^ny anil odious exaction ; 
the interest of Poland was in every point of view sacrificed to that of 
Russia; Russian subjects grew rich in posts of trust in which the most un¬ 
principled peculation was committed without shame, and without rebuke ; 
every means were taken to subdue the national spirit, and to render the 
proud nobles of Poland the submissive vassals of Russia. But though 
power may crush the physical energies, insult and injury only excite the 
patriotic feelings of a brave nation; and in the case of the Poles, only a 
slight impulse was wanting to set the current in motion; the train was 
prepared, ready to be fired by a spark. 

The death of the emperor Alexander, in 1826, was the first signal of re¬ 
volutionary movement. The objects and the extent of that conspiracy have 
never transpired, but the cruelties and^he violations of the charter which 
followed, left an indelible impression on the minds of the people. Sebret as 
sociations, for promoting the cause of independence, were formed in 1828. 
To these the officers of the ai'my, the pupils of the military academies, 
and the students of the university of Warsaw united themselves in con- 



siderahle mifnbers. It lias been supposed that the progress of the revolii- 
tioii in France supplied tb« impulse, wliich was wanting to bring on this 
consinnmation. Besides this, a number ^f causes were in opwaflom 
‘i’he former grievances wel l redoubled ■.•nejv acts of tyranny bad been 
threatened ; and, above all, it was understood to be the intention of the 
emperor Nicholas to reiftote the Polish ^-iny to the southern frontier 
of his dominions, and^in their stead to^end an amv*of Russians, with 
the obvious view ofcpnfirming his power oTer a'ffeople already ripe for 
revolt. The 29thTll November IS.SO opened tbe strug^gle. The students 
of the military school wer« the lirst,calie4 to arms. The person of the 
grand duke was tbejf lii-st ‘object, and they proceeded instantly to his 
]>idacc of Belvidere, situated about two miles from Warsaw. By the as¬ 
sistance of a faithful servant, however, the tyrant esffaped; but Some of 
bis servants, among wbonj was the liated vice-jMesident of police, Imbo- 
widski, and many soldiers of the Russian guard, fell victims to the popu¬ 
lar resentment. MeanwlMle, other bodiijp of* conspirators paraded the 
streets of Warsaw, rousifg the inhabitants and the army. The arsenal 
was seized and> arms distributed to fofty thousand citizens, the prisons 
were opened, and the public offices taken posse8sion*of. In a few hours 
the Russian power in I’oland bad fallen. The escape^ of the grand iliiko 
was at first precipitate; hfi had not time to collect the neces.sarv 
clothing for such a journey as notv lay before him ; bis attendants want' 
equally ill-provided, and be was in imminent danger of falling into the 
bauds of the insurgents. But a few hours sufliced to restore order in 
W.'usaw, and one of the earliest acts of the administrative council, was 
to offer every facility for the tleparture of the duke, with bis artillery and 
baggage. 

On the evening of the 29tli, the administrative cotmcil assembled. This 
consisted of Prince Adam Czertorinski, Pi'ince Michael Radziwill, Gene¬ 
ral Cblopicki, General Pac, the Castillau Roebonowski, and the post ami 
smto secretary M. Nieincevicz. Assisted by the advice of the more 
eminent among the citizens, it was determined that the authority of the 
emperor should be still acknowledged, and in consequence the first [>ro- 
<-lamations were issued in bis name. On the 2d of December, a deputation 
waited on the grand duke, who was still in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. 
'I'iiey represented-to him, the moderate intentions of the insurgents, wbicb 
were as yet limited to the restoration of the constitutional form of goverii- 
^iient provided for by the charter. Having stipulated for an unmolested 
retreat, the grand duke dismissed that portion of the Polish army which 
still remained in his suite, offered to mediate with the emperor in case of 
submission, and set off for St Petersburg, accompanied by three regi¬ 
ments of Ru.‘ lian cavalry, and two regiments of infantry. 

The Poles were now unanimous in t4)eir desire for freedom, and in a 
surprisingly short period, the government was arranged ; and, if we except 
the most active preparations for defence, every thing went on as if no in¬ 
surrection had occurred. But in such cases, it seldom happens, that the 
conflicting interests of parties, or of individuals, do not introduce a certain 
degre*^ of discordance into the operations of government. To find a 
remedy for this evil was not easy, but the firmness of General Cblopicki 
supplied it. On the 6th of December, he proposed to assume the office 
of dictator; and, fortunately for Poland, was immediately confirmed in it. 
In Warsaw there’were two parties ; the one, inclined to support the ori¬ 
ginal moderate proposal of tlu! government,—the other, suspicious of the 
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fait.Ii of Russia', and diNsiroiis of forming an independent kingddlr.t 'I’o tlie 
former party belonged Chlopicki. Desirous o*' avoiding a war, be ent(!red 
into negotiations with tbe codrt of St Petersburg, and employed all Ids 
influence to bring about a reconciliation. But tbe violent party prevailed, 
the throne was declared vacant, and on tbe 18tb of January )8;}1, Gene¬ 
ral Chlopicki resigned the 'lictatorsbip. 'l^icAigli disapproving of the 
measures of bis ctr.intrymen, and therefore declining the command of the 
army, bis patriotism wto not’less than theirs, ami be expressed his wil¬ 
lingness to serve oven in the ranks. In consequenetTof this. Prince Rad- 
ziwill was appointed to the command of the army. The Russian em- 
jieror was lU) sooner informed of tlnj turn whitTi affairs had taken in Poland, 
tlian by his conduct he destroyed the last hopes of a jteaceful issue. 
His proclamations'of the 17th and of December were full of 

thr*atenings, while tbe most just demands were repnlseil with ir.sult or 
passed over !n silence. War was declared, and IPield-marsbal Count Dio- 
bitscli was ap|>ointe<l comtiiamlpr of tbe Russiitri forces. The first of the 
marsliars proceeding.) was the issuing of a proclamation addressed to the 
citizens anil warriors of Poland, calling upon them to submit, pledging bis 
honour as a soldier fin- tbe fulfdment of tbe articles, and threatening the re¬ 
fractory with condign punishment. 

The Russian army entered Poland fronl different points, on the 2d 
and .‘Id of I'ebruary. 'I’hey were under the command of Die.bitscb and 
Pablen, and amounted in all to 72,000 men. The Poles could not mus¬ 
ter above 40,000 regular soldiers; but the national guard, consisting of 
every one who could bear arms, amounted to 800,000, and the patriotism 
of the country was completely roused. Men of all ranks worked at the 
fortifications ; every one contributed bis money or his valuables to the 
common fund. The head quarters of the Poles were Warstivv and Mod- 
liii. 

From this jieriod to the conclusion of the struggle there remains litlh; 
to be tioticed but a .series of hostile movements, in which sometimes the 
Russians, sometimes the insurgents, were victorious. The first blow was 
struck on the 8th of February. The former dictator. General C’hlo|)i(4\r, 
ba<l joined the army, and now served as a private soldier in the vanguard. 
By the 17th tbe enemy had approached so near, that the streets of War¬ 
saw W(‘re blockaded, anil cannonading was lieaiid in the distance on the 
side of J^raga. On tbe 1 !)th the Polish army was forced under Praga, and re¬ 
treated towards the city, setting fire to Praga, in order to cover their retreat. 
A great engagement took place on the 2Cth, when two to three thousand 
Poles fell, and the rest tvere driven within the walls. The utmost con¬ 
sternation prevailed ; Prince Radziwill resigned his command, and the 
provisional government appointed Skrzynecki his successor. •Matters were 
now in a situation so critical, that on tbe 28tb Warsaw was reporteil to 
have surrendered, but the reports of the 6th of March show'ed that though 
surrounded by enemies, resistance had not been ineffectual. The state of 
the weather also proved a serious obstacle to the proceedings of the Rus¬ 
sian army. The rivers were impassable, and the roads unfit for travellibg, 
so that even the besiegers were suffering more from want of supplies than 
the besieged. On tbe 30th of March, General Skrzynecki, at tbe head of 
25,000 Poles, attacked the Russian army during the night, and repulsed 
them with great loss. On this occasion 2,000 Russians were killed ; the 
wounded and prisoners amounted to seven or eight thouiflind. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Warsaw was thus cleared of the enemy, and the struggle was 
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carried ori»v^itli vijrour in otlier parts of tlie. coiintrv. A» signal victory 
was gained by the Poles on J.bi! 25th of April, at Bernsliezko, under tlio 
command of General Dwernicki, when two«Ilussian regiments vvere^cui t« 
.pieces, and other two desertetl and joined/he insurgents. In spite of this 
advantage the Poles were obliged to retreat,'though in the attempt to fol¬ 
low them tile Russians suffew'd great loss ; the cholera had also now made 
its appearance among them, and was extending rapidly through the sur¬ 
rounding country. 'J^ie Austrian government, wlt^ pretended to he mere 
lookers-on in the rn’Etlter, had an. opportunity of showing their friendship 
to Russia about this timtv Dwernicki and a consitlerahle body of his 
troops l;ail been forced by*the llussians'to take refuge on the Austrian 
territory, where they vtere seized, disal’ined, and carrieil prisoners into the 
interior. Hy the 23d of A]>riJ, cholera had extended to a great extent, 
and 1110 had fallen victims to its ravages. On the 2(ith of May a san¬ 
guinary conflict took plac*e at Ostrolenka, when the loss of^thc Russians 
amounted to 4000, and that of the Poles to,iJ000 killed and wounded. 
On the same day, howeveif, a considerable victory was gained near Narewha 
by General Chlepowski. The insurrection in Lithuania was at last sup- 
jiressed, and hopes of the ultimate success of the ctytse of freedom were 
brought to a very low ebb. A series of losses hastened the crisis ; and 
Warsaw surrendered after tfro days’ bloody' fighting 'before the walls, on 
the 11th of September. The Russian army’, whose loss amounted to two 
or three thousand men, took possession of the town ; the J’olish army was 
lu attered in small bodies over the country ; on the 24th the national diet 
’.vas dissolved, the members dispersed, and the insurrection ceased. 

Since these events Russia has gradually resumed her tyrannical sway’. 
The estates of Polish nobles have been transferred to the leaders of the vic¬ 
torious army, and the leaders of the ])atriots have been obliged to seek pro¬ 
tection in other lands. It is probable that in future the sufferings of the 
Poles will be greater than ever, while the watchful sus])icions of their o])- 
jn-essors will render it almost impossible for them to renew their struggles 
lor freedom. Large numbers* of the Poles have taken refuge in fonngn 
coutitries. It is said that in Prussia alone, there were lately 13,000, and 
that these have ottered to enter the service of the king of Belgium. 

Since our statistical details of this country were, jmblishetl, we have re¬ 
ceived the result»of tiie^census of 1829, from which it appears that the 
total ])opulation of Russian Poland, exclusive of the army, was 4,088,299 
•souls, which are thus classed : 


Employed in iigricnlture, (lionseholdcrs) . . 1,871,25!) 

Their families and servants, . . . 2,221,188 

In iiiamWiictures, ..... 14(),;177 

'I'lieii taniilifs, ..... ,‘158,035 

Tradesmen, . . , . . . 49,888 

Their families, ..... 131,3.31 

I.andcd proprieters, .... 4,205 

(lopybolders, ..... 1,88(1 

I'Veeholdcrs in towns, .... 41,034 

Employed under government, . . . 8,414 

Patients in the 592 public hospitals, . . 5,376 

Prisoners iu the 76 prisons, . . . 7,926 

The population of the towns is to that of the country as 1 to 5. The 
religious statisttps are as follows : 

Homan Catbolics, ..... 3,4t)(),000 
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(Jreok ckurch, 
Lutherans, 


■ 

• 

100,.1()0 
150,000 

('alvinists, 

iJews, 


• 

• 

5,000 

400,000 

Other sects, 


.. ‘ 

. 

5,000 


. ,, GERMANY. 

The spirit of revolution, which has lieeii abroad duriiiu' late years, has 
not failed to a])pear in Germany ;oand the wisdoift of some g-overninents has 
led them to effect or to promise a change where the .-tatc of public teeling 
began to intimate that such a change was necessary, and that, if a little 
was not given, a great deal nnght be exacted. The value of constitutional 
freedom is now more generally known than formerly in this country, and 
the desire for its possession is almost universal. 

During the minority of /.lie duke of BRUNSWtci*c, a constitution had been 
granterl to bis subjects. On his accession to the ’throne, however, in 1829, 
this prince annulled the act by wlflch that boon had been’ conferred, and 
proceeded to a number of acts of caprice and violence. The interference 
of his uncle and guardian, George IV., was repelled with insult; the faiih- 
fu! counsellors, under whom the duchy had flourished during his minority, 
were banished or imprisoned ; the remonstrances of the diet were unheed¬ 
ed ; and the privileges of his .subjects wantonly aggressed. Remonstrances 
proving vain, the diet was rntluced to the necessity of offering the alternative 
of an invasion, or the fulfilment of certain articles. The articles related to 
the restoration of the constitution, and submission to the authority of the diet. 
It was not till armies were ready to march upon him that even this deci¬ 
sion produced its effect on the duke, who, with a characteristic folly and 
cowardice, collected all the money lie could, left his dominions, and fled to 
Paris. Pie had been but a short time there, when the events of .luly 1880 
obliged him to return home. No public joy was expressed at bis return 
on the 13th of August. Irritated at this, he resumed his former conduct. 
He put no confiilence in his subjects ; surrounded himself with foreigner-i; 
and dismissed or insulted every public servant whose conduct had gained for 
him the confidence of the people. He even went so far as to order a 
public rejoicing to be regarded as a disturbance, aitd grape shot to be fired 
upon the people. The remonstrances of the citizens—whom none of his 
outrageous deeds had as yet roused to any act of rebellion or riot—were re¬ 
plied to by a show of military force, followed of course by an aggravation 
of those feelings which he intended to repress. On the 6th of .Sejitember 
the populace attacked the duke as he returned from the theatre, and with 
difliculty he escaped into his palace. Still willing to continue their allegiance 
to him, the magistrates and some respectable citizens waited on the duke, 
and represented the urgent necessity for a change of measures. The im¬ 
mediate convocation of the states, and the removal of the cannon which had 
been displayed in front of the palace, were urged in vain; and to put. a 
finishing stroke to his folly, the duke declared his determination to resist 
by military force every attempt at an insurrection. The castle was accord¬ 
ingly garrisoned: and the citizens took up arms, and on the 7th prepared 
to attack the palace. Finding that the people had risen almost unani¬ 
mously, and that disaffection had even spread to the soldi«jrs, the duke was 
seized with a panic and fled from the popular indignation. His palace 
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Avas iinfoitiinately burned in the first moments of popular triumph, but in 
a short time order was rostered. The states met, and an ofter of the so¬ 
vereignty was made to Duke William, thi brother of the deposed.prhicP. 
The offer was accepted, the institution wo^onfirmed, and the new princ<' 
is now securely seated on the throne whicn the folly of his brother had 
lost. • • ■ ^ 

Saxony has also seen its day of revolution. The Jting had attempted 
to invade the religioiy privileges of his pe(S|ile, aitfl the example of other 
countries had taught them that redre ss might be obtained by a very slight 
struggle. The'inhabitants^f Drf sd^n the/cfore rose ;*and after disarming a 
few soldiers, hurning^the office of police, organizing a body of civic guards, 
and parading tbe'streefs, they brought tbekingtoa capitulation. A constitu¬ 
tional form of government wa» given, the grievances •were redressed, and 
the nephew of his majesty was appointed his co-operator and successor in 
the government. The submission of the king was the more lieadily obtain¬ 
ed, as, at the same time, 4ie students of ^Jie •uti^versity and public schools 
of Leipsic had risen, disal:med the police and military, and taken the town 
under their own protection. • • 

The prince of C assel has also been obliged to yield to the remonstrances 
of bis subjects, and institute a more liberal form of government than for¬ 
merly. He bad been avariAous and tyrannical, but a slight show of re¬ 
sistance brought him to his senses. The government is now divided be¬ 
tween the king, the nobles, and the people, on principles sufficiently lib¬ 
eral. 

2 \. disturbance of the public peace which occurred in the kingdom of 
H anoveu, in the beginning of 1831, deserves to benoticed. On tbo 8tb of 
.lanuary,anumber of advocates and young graduates putthemselvcs at the head 
of amob and expelled the policeof Gottingen. A burgher-guard was immediate¬ 
ly formed by the students of the univereity for the purpose of preserving 
order, but they were soon won over, and joined the original insurgents in 
ojrposition to the royal troops. The gates of the town were closed, and 
attempts made to inflame tne inhabitants of the surrounding country against 
the government. The causes of comi)laint were chiefly the arrangements 
of the police, though more important political topics were occasionally 
mentioned. The first measure taken by the <luke of Candiridge, as gover¬ 
nor-general, wa^ to wsv'u the inhabitants by a proclan\ation of the llUli, 
that submisF’on alone could prevent the ett’usion of blood, offering at tlnj 
' same time an indemnity to all. In a few days the inhabitants came t(» 
their senses and opened the gates. “ No blood has flowed—no shot has 
been fired,” said a Hanoverian journal, “ the work of insurrection, begun 
by fools and «vil-intentioned persons, has fallen, and, Gottingen is once 
more the seat of order and peace.” Upon this submission the university 
was closed, and the students ordered t» return home within a limited space 
of time. Slight puni.sbments were inflicted on the ringleaders, and in a 
short timt! perfect quiet was restored. Some demonstrations of public teel- 
iiig, however, rendered it expedient that something should be done to in¬ 
sure general confidence and satisfaction. The duke of Cambridge was 
ilierffore invested with vice-regal power, and the privileges ot the people 
increased, since which nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony ot the 
states. 
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lii'cr-nt transaftions miuira that we sliould sotiu* portion of oiirap- 

pciitlix to tlie continuation of our liistorical ch!ij)tcr on Switzerland, and a 
more full elucidation of its fe<ler!d vonstitufion. 

The new federal .pact adopted by the diet in 1815, continues in Core,- 
to this day, and containV tlie following principles the twenty-two cantons 
niutuallv guarantee their independence and-territory, and are Itound to as¬ 
sist each other for this purpose. , Upon tl^g demand of any one canton, the 
federal diet is to send assistance to defend thei countjy and preserve the 
jieace. Disputes between the cantons to ho referreu to the diet, and de¬ 
cisions of the latter to be submitted to. The free passage of jtrovisions 
and goods from one canton to another is guaranteed. No new tolls or 
duties on exportation or importation, can be laid without the consent of the 
majority of the cantons. there are no longrfj subjects in Switzerland, 
so the enjoyment of political rights can never in afiiture he tlie exclusiv(! 
privilege of any class of citizens iii'any one canton. The high-federal diet 
represents the whole .Swiss nation ; it consists of the deputies of two-aiid- 
twenty cantons, having each a single vote. I'he deputies are, appointt'd 
by the cantons for each session, and receive instnuitions from their respect¬ 
ive governments. The diet assee'hles by turns in the towns of 15ern, Zu¬ 
rich, and Lucerne, t vo uccessiva; years in each. 'I'he ordinary session be¬ 
gins on th(‘ first Monday of .fuly, and lasts one month at least. Its pre¬ 
sident is the cliief magistrate of the canton where it assembles, which can¬ 
ton is called the vonrtvof or directing canton. Between the end of one s»'s- 
sion and the begin.iing of the next, the direction of the federal alfaiis is 
intrusted to the executive of the directing canton, who must afterwards 
render an account of its proceedings to the following diet. In cases of ur¬ 
gency, and on the dem.uid of five cantons, or even of the directing canton 
singly, an extraordinary diet is convoked. In similar circumstances also, 
the diet can, before its recess, invest thet;oo?’tcoc with extraordinary powers, 
or associate to it representatives of the federation, to act as a federal di¬ 
rectory. The diet declares war, concludes peace, and alliances or treaties 
of commerce with foreign powers ; it appoints envoys and consuls ; it tli- 
rects the organization of the federal troops, appoipfs the general, colonels, 
and staff’; it calls upon each canton to furnish its contingent whenever 
riujuired, and directs the employment of the federal forces, &c. 

The recent local changes and revolutions have not affected the general 
constitution of the Swiss nation ; but various causes have operated to mo- 
<lify the respective constitutions of dift’erent cantons. In the old demo¬ 
cratic cantons, which are six in number, viz : Schwytz, Uri, Glams, Zug, 
IJiitenvalden, and Appenzell, little, or no alteration has been made from 
their first declaration of independence to the present day. In these the 
landsgemeinde, or general assembly of all the citizens, constitutes the 
supreme power, and has always been found irresistible wlien roused into 
action. The two cantons of the Grisons and Valais may be also consider¬ 
ed as democracies. A second class of cantons consists of those in wjiicb 
aristocratic institutions have long prevailed. These are Bern, I’ribiirg, 
.Soleure, Zurich, Lucerne, Basle, and Schaffhausen. All these cities were 
in the middle ages free imperial towns ; and, .is they snccessivcly dctacbcd 
tb(‘niselves from the empire, their municipal adininistrat'ion became the 
basis of their respective constitutions ; and the inhabitants of the cities con- 
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tiiiupd tovinild exclusive privileges over those of the miiitry districts. 
'1 his slHte of things was fotnially aholislied in 1803. In 1814 ilie towns 
an attempt to resume tlicir privileges, hut were ultimately aom- 
|H‘lled t8 allow about one-tliird of the sipats iu their legislative councils 
to he filled by representatives from the coulfiry districts. The third class 
of cantons, generally knc^a by the name of the new cantons, had popular 
representative governments till 1814, when a variely of complex ma¬ 
chinery was introduced 4nto the frame ^<tfk of ^iieir governments in or¬ 
der to cluick a too'democratic tendency. 

Such was tlje political i^ndition of the various staffs of Switzerland in 
the early part of 1830. Many grounds of complaint, however, exi8te<l 
throughout the unioi>.» The system of civil and criminal laws was ex¬ 
ceedingly defective in many ^f the cantons ; the councils and <liet held 
their witlings in private ; and above all, the pr^ss groaned under a severe 
censorship. Various adtft-esses had been presented in dill^jrent cantons, 
praying for a revision of tjie constitutions of J814, but these had all been 
eitluu' treated with silenf'e, or contemptuously rejected. The canton of 
I’iciiio, in whitili the worst abuses seei'wto have ]»revailed, wa.%the first to 
set ti.e example of reform. A pfojf'ct of constitution on liberal princijdes 
was proposed by the executive council, adopted by the legislative council, 
submitted to and sanctioned^by the general assemhlie?) of the circles, and 
ultimately proclaimed as the new constitutional law of the state. It es- 
tal)lished the system of direct election by the citizens, the elections to hi! 
renewed every four years. The memlters of the legislative cannot fill any 
situation under the executive. The members of the latter, as well as those 
of the high court of judicature, cannot be at the same time members of the 
great council. The sittings of the great council are public. The coun¬ 
cillors of state are elected for four years, at the expiration of which they 
may bi; re-elected for four years more only. The liberty of the press, the in¬ 
violability of persons, and the right of petition, are parts of the fundamen¬ 
tal law ; no tax can be lahl without a niapoity of two-thirds of the great 
council. All lotteries and public games of chance arc forbidden. The 
present constitution cannot be modified before a lajtseof twelve years, and 
then iiny modification of it must be submitted to the approval of the pri¬ 
mary assemblies of the people. 

These principles, with more or less modification, have been since adopt¬ 
ed in most of the other cantons of Switzerland, although not without con¬ 
siderable opposition, especially in the old aristocratic cantons. The con¬ 
test betwixt the new and old party was strongest at Basle, where the 
landsgeineinde and citizens came to an open rupture ; but tranquillity was 
ultimately restored in this quarter also in I'ehurary 1831. The democratic, 
cantons took little part in the events of 1830-1. 


BELGIUM. 

* The union of Holland and Belgium was never satisf#;tory to the majority 
Ilf the inhabitants of the southern states. Every exertion on the part of 
the gov'crmnent of Holland to conciliate the Belgians was regarded with 
distrust; every trilling inroad upon their privileges or their prejudices was 
reviewed with universal discontent. There cannot be a doubt, that the 
terms of the treaty which united the kingdom of the Netherlands iu 1814, 
were never strictly comidied with by the Dutch government; hut the 
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tiirievancps were by no means great. It was not a restriction' of jn'rsonal 
tVeedom that was complained of; the press \vas ansIiackl<Ml, the cliundi 
Was Aep, but the people were discontented. Iheir king was not a Belgian, 
his intes'ests were therefore supposed to he at variance with those ot his 
Belgian subjects; and no appearance of kindness and of sincerity on his 
part could reconcile them to his government. -A'fatal error was committed 
in the attempt to aijialgamate the two nations. Diftering in character, in 
religion, in najae, and in language, the Belgians'am^ the Dutch could not 
agree; mutual jealousies were early excited, and thd attempt to force a 
union served only tof widen the breach. ^The causes of complaint urged 
by the Belgians were: the share of the natio'iial debt of Holland which 
was laid upon them, the unequal division of the rep.esentative power, and 
the partiality shown, to the Dutch in thco distribution of public offices. 
The^e complaints were certainly made with good reason, and thoi^h the 
happiness anij personal liberties of the Belgians were but little interfered 
with, there cannot be a tlouSt of their right tt; demand a separation in 
consequence. To a certain extent, however, tihe consequences of this 
national discontent were I'cstrained by another cause. This was the state 
of France. In deserting Holland, Belgium must from her situation either 
throw herself under the protection of France, or shape her line' of policy 
so as to insure the neutrality of the Frencih government. For a long 
ti ne, the alternative thus presented did not oiler strong inducements for 
a change. France was now under the power of the Jesuit party, and the 
press was restricted, while at home the church and the press were equally 
free. The liberal party in Belgium, therefore, continued to supjiort the 
king and the established order of things, lest by admitting into Belgium 
the interest of France, a change might be productive of greater grievances 
than those that were complained of. Towards the close of 1829, the 
catholic and the liberal party coalesced, and the discontent was more openly 
expressed than ever. In every measure proposed by the government, the 
Belgian deputies found something to complain of, an<l by unremitting 
exertions were frequently successful in their opposition ; and their exaspera¬ 
tion was brought to a height, when the king, in a mess^e of the lith 
December, denounced the press as the agent of sedition, and called ujion 
the deputies to impose restrictions upon it. The decennial budget was 
rejected by a majority consisting almost entirely of Belgians, and tbi; 
general cry was, “ No redress,—no supplies!” The conduct of the king upon 
this, was such as to add to his unpopularity. He withdrew the pensions 
and dismissed from various posts about the court several individuals, 
whose integrity bad caused them to join the opposition. This measure, 
.though affecting only a few individuals, was received by the Belgians as 
a national injury; the discarded courtiers were covered with honour, a 
subscrijition was raised to remunemte them for their losses, an<l the ])ress 
raised its voice in favour of them and all who should display a similar 
spirit. 

To the plan for a subscription, some individuals added another of a 
much more impropdl and dangerous nature. The scheme originated with 
M. de Potter, who was at that time in prison for a libel against the 
government. He proposed to form a Belgic confederacy, for the support 
of all persons who should suffer in the performance of their duties, and 
even for indemnifying all those whose interests might suffer in what be 
and bis confederates considered a legal resistance to power. The ])ubli- 
ration of his letter, in the journals of the 3d February, 1830, excited the 
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iniHgnatiofi of the government, and measures were taken foi'the prosecution 
of the editors of the Courin- de Pays Bus, Le Beige, and Le Catholiq^ie, 
whoste papers were seized, and themselves iiommitted to prison. D« Ritlltr 
was already in prison ; his p'apers were ako^seized, and a prosecutfon was 
commenced against him. Public feeling in Belgium was strongly excited 
in favour of these men, ind thus the effojts of the government, though 
successful in subduing the immediate operations of th^r opponents, failed 
entirely in the most imj^ortant object, thaf of destroying .their influence 
with the people. 

The trial of the prisoners was, de'p.yed .till the 16tfi of April, and con¬ 
tinued for sixteen days. 'The result was the condemnation of M. de 
Potter tc an exile of Sight years, MM. Theilmans and Barths for seven, 
and M. Neve for five. In tsldition to this illiberal policy, lift Dutch 
goverrflnent contrived that France .and Prussia should refuse them an 
asylum, so that for three months they were detained on the frontier of 
Belgium, till permission swas obtained /or* eh^m to pass onwards to 
Switzerland. 

The excitement of public feeling waf now raised to a high ^itch. The 
attempt to exclude the French and to introduce the Dutch language in 
courts of law and the debates in the chamber of deputies, had given rise 
to much discontent, and the consequences might now have been serious, 
had not an ordinance of the 7th of June repealed the interdict which had 
in 182.5 been issued against the use of the French language. This 
concession gave satisfaction, but it was not of sufficient importance, and 
came too late to calm the spirit of the opposition party. Nothing less 
than the dismissal of the minister of justice. Van Maanen, would now have 
satisfied the people ; but.the king remained obstinately blind to the impor¬ 
tant influence which this step would have had; the press continued as violent 
as ever; and the renewed prpsecutions of the editors of popular journals 
prevented the ferment from subsiding. 

Affairs were in this conditiop, when the revolution in France produced 
:i contagious effect on the minds of the Belgians. The fear of falling into 
the hands of France, in case of a separation from Holland, was completely 
removed ; and the distant hope of a neutrality, on the part of that power, 
was changed into an almost certain prospect of co-operation. Even the 
ministerial journos expressed a fear, that the influence of French opinions 
in Belgium would soon prove too strong for the government. Yet no 
"proper means were taken to allay the public ferment, while the court 
displayed its fear and confessed its weakness, by suspeniling the illumina¬ 
tions and fire-works provided for the celebration of the king’s birth-day ; 
in addition to d>hich, the removal of the seat of government, from Brussels • 
to the Hague, gave a further occasion to the journals for inflaming the 
public mind. * 

The revolution was begun by a mob. A large mass of people, who had 
assembled on the 25th of August, to hear the opera of the Muette de 
Pgrtici, being disappointed of their object by the smallness of the theatre, 
turned their attention, as is usual on such occasions, to mischief. The 
■first </)ject which came in their way was the printing office of the National, 
the principal government paper. From this they proceeded to the house 
of the editor, who had rendered himself obnoxious by his opposition to 
the Belgic union. This being totally demolished, they made an attempt 
to reach the Place Iloyale, from which they were deterred, partly by a 
show of resistance and partly by entreaties. 'J'he hotel of Van Maanen, 

VI. * • .. 4 n • 
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however, was attacked and burned. De Potter was not forgottfei.', “Down 
with Van Maanen I” and “ De Potter for ever !* was heard in every street, 
as the rioters traversed the city in search of new objects wliereon ithey 
might weak their vengeance... Hitherto, the military and the gendarmerie 
had made but trifling exertions to restrain the rioters. During the night, 
however, different parties of military attacked the mob, and where resistance 
was made, fired upon them, so that a considerable number were killed. 

Early in the.anorning, h large' body of the respectable citizens applied to 
the burgomaster and council of the city, to* supply them with arms for the 
defence of the public peace. Thyir request was eomplied with, but to their 
dismay, it was found that the mob was also famished with arms, having 
attacked the^'barracks and seized the depot of arms 'and ammunition kept 
there. This imminent danger was averted, however, by the good manage¬ 
ment of the respectable citizens. It being supposed that they* were 
suflficiently numerous to defend the town, the military retired, which had 
an instant effect in caliiiing'’riie nassions of the .nob, who soon laid down 
their arms or sold them for small sums to the citizens. Before mid-day, 
the disturbahces had completely ceased. . But as the riot was quelled, the 
revolution began. The members of the Belgic union could not fail to 
perceive, what a favourable crisis had occurred for the completion of their 
plans. The citizens were armed, the military removed, and a mob was 
ready to rise at a moment’s warning,—and no sooner was the suggestion 
given, than those who had taken up arms to establish order, prepared to 
use them for establishing a new form of government. In the course of 
the 26th, five thousand men were in arms to protect the city and intimidate 
the government,—the Brabant colours took the place of those of the house 
of Orange at the Hdtel de Ville,—and the authors of the revolution assumed 
the rule, without openly denying the authority of the king, but on the 
contrary acting in his name. 

The example of the people of Brussels was immediately followed by 
those of Louvain, Liege, Ghent, and Antiyeip; where, though the mob 
did not proceed to a similar work of destruction, the citizens obtained 
arms and put a check upon the operations of the military. In a few days, 
the mob of Brussels attempted to resume their outrages. Machinery was 
destroyed and houses burnt, and it was only at the expense of many lives, 
and on arrangemeni for the supply of their wants, that' temporary quiet 
was obtained. 

Meanwhile, preparations were made for sending a deputation to the 
Hague, to represent to the king the state of public feeling, to explain 
what had been done, and what was desired. The members of the deputation 
were Count Felix de Mesode, M. de Secus, Baron Joseph''de Hoogvorst, 
M. Gendebien, and M. Palmairt. To them were intrusted an address, 
representing the circumstances already described, and praying for an 
immediate convocation of the states-general. But among the other 
demands which the deputation was instructed to press upon the king, we 
may mention the dismissal of Van Maanen,—the freedom of the press,—the 
removal of restrictions upon education,—trial by jury in criminal matters,— 
the establishment of ministerial responsibility,—the establishment n*" the 
high court of justice in the south,—and, in a word, the perfect fulfilment of 
the charter or fundamental law. Another deputation of the same kind 
from Liege set out on the 27th of August. On their arrival at the Hague, 
they waited at once on hiS majesty, who appointed the' next day for an 
audience. He received "them with every appearance of frankness and 
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corclialitj% listened with atteiUiou to the statement ofsgrievances, and 
informed them that the demand of the address had been anticipated by 
a convocation of die states-general which diad been appointed for |ho 13th 
of September. With respeet to some ot|ier demands, he pointed out their 
obviously unreasonable nature, as addressed to him, within whose juris- 
iliction they did not liei aThe dismissal of the obnoxious ministers was 
decidedly in his power, and it was unfoi-tunate for biqo, that he did not at 
once make a concessiijh*which would haV^ut % stop to further demands. 
Having dismissed the deputations, his majesty came to the t^etermination of 
sending his sous, the prince of prange and Prince Kederick, with powers 
to redress grievances, as’well as'an army to enforce submission. At 
Antwerp, where th# disaffection to the house of Nassau was comparatively 
small, they were well received. At Brussels, however, there appearance 
with jin armed force was looked upon with s^uspicion, and a deputation 
was sent to meet tlieniiat a short distance from the city, ^r the purpose 
of persuading them to gVe up the idea of cestoriiig the military to their 
former positions, and to^enter the town unatteniied. To this, many objec¬ 
tions were made, and a mutual want of confidence appeared« though the 
circumstances obliged the prince to affect to praisci actions of which be 
could not* but disapprove, and to trust those as friends whom he had every 
reason to suspect of being'hostile to his interests. ‘ Some symptoms of 
disturbance in the city, on account of the long absence of the deputies, 
however, caused the prince of Orange to yield. He was accordingly 
conducted to his palace by an escort of the civic guard, while the rest of 
that body, to the number of ten thousand, were ostentatiously displayed 
ii: the streets through which he had to pass. In the square of the Hotel 
de Ville he addressed ^he populate, who received him with few of those 
signs of respect, to which, as heir-apparent of the crown, he was entitled. 

A commission was now ^pointed to wait upon the prince, for the pur¬ 
pose of stating the demanus of the people. These were nut as before, 
limited to the fulfilment of the charter, but they aimed at a total separa¬ 
tion of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, united to the strange pro¬ 
posal, that one sovereign should rule both. To this proposal the prince 
could offer no objections, and agreed to submit it to his father. To the 
majority of both nations the scheme was perfectly agreeable, and the de¬ 
sire of the king to restore peace, and at the same time to retain his domi¬ 
nions, induced him to listen with acquiescence to a proposal which seemed 
to be the ultimate demand of the most discontented of his subjects. 
Among those who were most open in their calls for this measure, and the 
most decided in their approbation, were some whose sincerity cannot fail 
to be doubted, when we find them afterwards united in the most violent 
opposition to the interests of the house of Nassau. 

The con''uct of the king, however,*on the return of his sons, was not 
such as to lead to the amicable adjustment of disputed points. By not 
distinguishing carefully, in his proclamations, between the original rioters, 
and the present insurgents in Belgium, he offended the latter, while nothing 
was done to conciliate the former. The suspicions against him were in- 
'creajed by an addition made to the number of military stationed at no 
great distance from Brussels, and an idea was entertained, that nothing but 
a display of force would induce him to accede to the proposed change. It 
was with considerable hesitation that the Belgic members determined upon 
appearing at thd convention of the states-general. A “ committee of pub¬ 
lic, safety,” being in fact the first step towards a provisional government. 
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consistins? of tlit priiicn de Ligiie, the duke d'l?rsul, M. dt; .St-uuK, Count 
Felix de Mesode, M. (it'iidebieii, M. V’^aii (h; \\ eyer, M. l{.oii|i|ie, and M. 
IVfeaHS,,was appointed to conduct the atfaii's ol tiie nation till a linalt.set- 
tlemen^ should be obtained. ^ , “ * 

The meeting of the states-general, on tlie 13tli .September, produced no¬ 
thing satisfactory. The speech from the throne did not exhibit that con¬ 
ciliating spirit tvfaicl), experience has shown to be necessary on such occa¬ 
sions, and eveq, showed sidesird to evade the propn^pd measure, by a re¬ 
ference to the fundamental law. Discontent increaised in the south, even 
the deputies were blamed for want of enei;gy, and the letters of De Potter, 
who was now in Paris, recalled ^is schemes of revolt and republicanism. 
The “ commjt.tee of public safety” took upon them powers which gave the 
lie to their profession.; of allegiance, and encouraged the formation of clubs 
opposed to the goveniment. In Liege, Nanmm', and other towns, ^ctual 
outrages were^committed, and the authority of thp king was openly defied. 
The populace began to rq^ume ite sway. Befoke the 18th of September, 
the committee bad lost its power, and on the ^Oth it met for the last 
time in the Hdtel de Ville, when the mob broke in and threatened tlieir 
lives. An attempt was made to establish a provisional government, but 
the members of it never appeared, and anarchy alone reigned. The tide 
of public feeling was' now changed, and the lespectable part of the com¬ 
munity desired nothing more than the presence of the royal troops, to free 
them from these turbulent charopi'.ns of freedom. The army now ap¬ 
proached under Prince Frederick, who sent before him, on the 21st, a 
proclamation, which, as it threatened with punishment the chief authors of 
the revolt, only served to inflame a large number, who came within the 
terms of the proscription. Resistance oy flight only remained to them, and 
those who bad wealth to save adopted the latter. On the 22d the army 
approached Brussels, and a general panic seized the inhabitants. A very 
few took up arms, yet no one spoke of submission. Late on the evening 
of that day, a young bairister left the city, for the purpose of proposing 
terms to the prince. Instead of being received as an envoy, he was sent 
as a prisoner to Antweip, a measure which caused those who had been 
vacillating to decide upon resistance. 

On the 23d the army of the king entered the town, and a sort of de¬ 
sultory warfare took place in the streets. For four days this was continued, 
with great loss on both sides, but the number of the insurgents increased 
daily, being augmented by large bo<lies of volunteers from the cities of the 
south, so that after a desperate struggle on the 26th, the prince withdrew 
his remaining force during the night. For several days he continued to 
harass the neighbourhood of the city, and arrived at Antwerp on the 2d 
of October, having lost out of 9000 men, from one to two thousand in 
killed and wounded. 

The royal troops had no sooner retreated, than M. de Potter appeared 
in Brussels, to take the lead in the provisional government. The most 
vigorous measures were instantly adopted, the whole machinery of govern¬ 
ment was organised, and on the 4th of October Belgium was declared to 
be independent. 

It was no longer in view to effect a separation of the kingdoms alone; 
the last blow had severed the slender ties which sustained their attachment 
to the house of Nassau, they were joined by the army, and the connexion 
with Holland was declared to have entirely ceased. On the very day on 
which the provisional government had declared the independence of Rel- 
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giuin, the*ktng acceded to the former demand of the Boathern states, and 
sent the prince of Orange t(j Antwerp to negotiate. Various attempts were 
mado^ buj; they all failed, and before the 6nd of October the pripc» l#ft 
Antwerpt on the approach of the Belgic uolunteers, and a few hours more 
sealed, by the bombardment of the city oif the 27th, the partition of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

There remained now but two ways of deciding t]^ question between 
Holland and Belgium«^-%ar and mediatioiff Top the former the people of 
both countries were sufficiently, inclined: but the five great European 
powers, whose judgment bed erepted the kingdom of the Netherlands, now 
interfered, in order, if possible, to sktle the affair without further blood¬ 
shed. In doing this they had manv difficulties to contend with. Besides 
attendmg to the rights of the Dutch and the Belgiaws as m®,'^ey were 
underfthe necessity of solving some very difficult questions, with r^ppect 
to the obligations under Which they had been brought bj 4 treaty to the 
king of Holland. Therwwere then the gueatiqps of extent of dominion, 
and the division of the lyational ((ebt to be decided. The firet act of the 
five powers, consisted in the issuing of a protocol from London on the 4th 
of November, demanding an armistice between Hollaad and Belgium. This 
was received at the meeting of the congress of Belgium, as an acknowledg- 
menv of their independence. This congress had been called into the assistance 
of the provisional government, and presented all the characters of a popular 
assembly, elected by the mass of the nation. The object of this assembly 
was to <lecide upon a foi'm of government, and to provide for the present 
exigencies of the state. A considerable party still remained opposed to 
the total exclusion of the Orange family from the throne. Of these some 
were influenced by personal attaclunent, others by fear, for the citadel of 
Antwerp, and the fortress of Maestricht, were still held by Dutch gar¬ 
risons. The party who vot^ for delay prevailed. The republican prin¬ 
ciples of De Potter and others, had now fallen into the shade; and a re¬ 
pulse which the former met with in the congress, caused him to resign his 
post as member of the provisional goveiiiment. A very early dispute 
arose, respecting the possession of the grand dutchy of l.uxemburg. To 
the king of Holland it seemed to belong, from its having come into his 
possession, previous to the union of Holland and Belgium. It had been 
obtained in exchange fqj: the German possessions of the house of Nassau, 
and in consequence was taken into the Germanic confederation, giving the 
king of Ho'land a voice in the diet. But the treaty which formed the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, brought the dutchy of Luxemburg into the 
same position as the other states; the kingdom was declared to be one, 
and changes On its constitution could be affected at the instance of the 
states-general alone. If, therefore, the power of revolting gave Belgium i. 
title to be isgarded as an independent state, Luxemburg bad a right to 
unite her fortunes in the same cause. Other circumstances niight be ad- 
<luced, proving that in the arrangements of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg was regarded by all parties as a Belgian province, and united 
^ith the Belgians in supplying a part of the representation. But another 
party remained to be satisfied. This was the Germanic confederation ; of 
which Luxemburg formed a part, and into which the sovereign of I.uxem- 
burg must of necessity enter. 

Meanwhile, the Orange party seemed to lose ground in Belgium every 
time the snbjecl was brought forward. The conduct of the prince of 
Orange had given rise to doubts of his sincerity, and the violent prejudices 
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wliich arose ou< of this were soon extended to every uieinber df ihe family. 
'I'he tiiiishing stroke was given to this by the conduct of Russia. On the 
tlje diplomatic commission received a message from theemperoB, that 
he could not allow the exclueion,of the family of Orange to pass Unnoticed. 
The eflFeqJ; of this was to exasperate those who were already in opposition 
to the claim, and to alienate the majority of those who had been inclined 
to favour it. It wja intimated to them that the peace of Europe would he 
sacrificed rather than that the Orange family 8hotfid.#ufter, but intimidation 
failed in its effect and only rendered them more violent. The armistice 
was now agreed to,‘and the con^-ess proceeded to their internal an-ange- 
inents. The Oiange family was excluded from the throne, which was <le- 
clai'ed vacai^; the monarchy was declared to bo hOl'^ditary, and the legis¬ 
lation tot- consist of <wo houses, the one a> chamber of deputies, and the 
othe): a chamber of senators, chosen by the people and continuing ia office 
for eight year^. / ‘ 

The throne was now tp j>e filled. Many ua4ies were put on the list, 
so that at one time no less than seventeen were before congress. After a 
violent contest the suffrages were divided between a son ofc. Prince Eugene 
and of Louis Philip of France. 

The questions of ten-itory and debt remained undecided till the niontii 
of January 1831; when the claims of Belgium were declared to he inferior 
to those of Holland Limburg, Luxemburg, the part of West Flanders 
opposite to Antwerp w’th the left bank of the Scheldt, which were claimed 
by Belgium, were given to Hollanil; and of the debt, sixteen parts out 
of thirty-one have been given to Belgium, the remainder being left to Hol¬ 
land. 

This arrangement gave no satisfaction to the Belgians, and the congress 
determined to have recourse to arms for the attainment of their rights. 

The election of a king was brought to a conclusion for the first time oti 
the 3d of February 1831, when the duke of Nemours, son of Louis Philip, 
was declared elected by 97 votes ; 74 having declared themselves for the 
duke of Leuchtemburg, and 21 for the archduke Charles of Austria. In 
the name of his son, however, the king of the French refused the crown 
of Belgium, and the affair was thrown once more into an undecided state. 
Meanwhile the regency was held by Baron Chokier. The uncertain con¬ 
dition of public affairs gave boldness to the Oi-ange party, and it was now 
currently reported that they were gaming ground. Riots were not unfre¬ 
quent, especially about the end of March, when anarchy seemed about to 
resume its sway. Some of the members of the national congress, confi¬ 
dent of the powers of the people, had the madness to propose to break through 
the armistice, and tmst to arms alone for a settlement of the dispute with 
Holland. In April, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg was proposed as king 
of Belgium, an honour, which, after much negotiation, he declined in the 
month of June following. However, as matters were assuming a better 
aspect, he did not refuse the second invitation, which took place on the 
11th of July, when he was elected by a majority of 66 in the congress. 
In the letter declaring his acceptance, he urged the admission of the inde- 
pendenc.e of Belgium, in the following terms:—“ it being understood that 
it will belong to the congi-ess of national representatives to adopt the mea¬ 
sures which can alone constitute the new state." One of the earliest acts 
of this assembly, after his accession, was to accede to the mediation of the 
conference of London. 

On the .I6tl), Prince Leopold set out for his now kingdom, and arrived 
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in iirusseU An the gist, having visited on the way several •ther towns, and 
heen received with distinguished honours. This proceeding on the part of 
the Belgians was far from being acceptable to the king of Ilollaq^ aiKl 
oil the foTirth of At^ust hosislities were i^newed. The army of'fibigium 
beingyetfarfrom well organized, Leopold demanded the assistance of France. 
The assistance which he sought was granted, and 40,000 men were sent to Bel¬ 
gium under the command of Marshal Gerari!. Before his arrival, however, 
the troops of Holland Belgium met on*tfte Otlvwhen the latter were put 
to rout, almost without striking a .blow. The troops of France were now on 
the Belgian frontiers; on hnnring jf which, the king of Holland declared that 
hostilities should be suspended, and accordingly withdrew his army. This 
was done under the Vtiderstanding ^t the French commander would do 
the sane, but the latter refused to ilo so, and left IQyOOO meiriffthe Bel¬ 
gian filtiesses. Negotiations were qow renewed by the allied powers but 
the demands of the Belgifcis were not lowered, nor was the,king of Hol¬ 
land inclined to abate an Rich of his pretenaiosig. The armistice ceased 
on the 27th of October,,but thejpreparations made by the Dutch were 
chiefly defensive, and in a short time the king of Holland agreed to a fur¬ 
ther ai nistice of four months. In the course of the aegotiations, the com¬ 
missioner on the part of France, demanded the demolition of the Belgian 
fortresses on the French fronfier, which has been with much reluctance ac¬ 
ceded to. The policy of France in this particular has not been pleasing 
to the Belgians, or indeed to the rest of Europe. In an address to the 
chamber of deputies in .July, the king of the French described them as for- 
ires:'- 8 “ erected to threaten FVance without protecting Belgium a de¬ 
scription w'hich may suit his views, but will not be generally admitted to 
be strictly just. A fintjl ai'rangenjent has been proposed by the allied 
powers, in a treaty of February 1832, to which Belgium has acceded, 
though it remains very doub^ul whether Holland will give her consent. 
By tliis treaty the new kingdom of Belgium is to consist of the provinces 
of South Brabant, Liege, Naumur, liainault; West and East Flanders, Ant¬ 
werp, with part of Limburgh, and Luxemburg. The new boundary by 
which Luxemburg is divided begins on the French frontier at the 6th de¬ 
gree of longitude, passes north to Strimfort, from Strimfort to Mai’tilange, 
from Martilange it follows the course of the Seine to Tintange, from Tin- 
tiinge it passes to rfie frontier of the cii'cle of Diekirch, which it follows to the 
Prussian frontier. In return for the large portion of Luxemburg thus ceded 
•to Belgium, H Hand is to have that part of Limburg which lies on the 
right bank of the Maese, the town of Maestricht, and a very small territory 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The navigation of the Scheldt is to be 
subject to a joint superintendance ; the canals of both countries are to be 
equally open to the vessels of both nations, and the commercial communi- 
catioii through Maestricht and Sittardtsis to be on no account impeded. 
Tlie debt of the former kingdom of the Netherlands has been so divided 
that Belgium shall pay annually the sum of 8,400,000 florins. 

The population of Belgium in 1831 was about the following amount:— 

* Square miles. Population. 

East Flanders . . . 1,232 . 708,705 

' West. 1,512 575,807 

Hainault. 1,706 . 567,300 

Liege.2,173 . 347,625 

Antwerp*. 1,049 . 338;294 

Naumur. 1,236 194,84.5 
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Square iiiiJas. Eopulatiun. ^ 

Liinbut'g about.... 1,785 .... 328,234 
Part of Luxemburg. , 2,302 . *. . . 298,655 

- , - • 

•• 14,459 3,859,193 

• • 

The taxes of Belgium uriQer the late administration amounted to 
38,808,319 fl. of which J,793»487 were raised b;’& tax on property. 

The forces df Belgium are by no means, accuratmy known. The Bel¬ 
gian portion of the army of the Netherlands was 48,100 men, but of late 
considerable additions have beenfmadd to*it. •The legislature of Belgium 
consists of a .national cungres.s. These were formetl^ nominated by the 
government', but the election is at present intpttlar. 


FRANCE. 

u 

Tlie Frepch revolution of July 18^ was eftected by a mob. 'I'ho 
troops of the king w^re expelled from the city, the power of the goverii- 
meiit was suspended, hut little or nothing had been effected towards a 
pernianent change ill the state of the kingdom. When the inoh liad done 
its work, the operations of the higher classes were scarcely begun. On 
Thursday the 29th some members of the chamber of deputies met at the 
house of M. Laiitte for the purpose of taking such measures as should in¬ 
sure the fruits of the victory just achieved. A proclamation cougratulat- 
ing the Parisians on their success was prepared, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment was appointed, consisting of the duke de Choiseul, General Lafayette 
and General Gerard. The Hotel de Ville was taken as the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and a body of civic militia was instantly organized for the protection 
of the lives and properties of the citizens. 

Charles was at 8t Cloud, and in the course of the evening sent a de¬ 
putation to the Hotel de Ville, little douhtiiig that he would find the peo¬ 
ple willing to listen to his promises of justice and offers of concessions. 
The answer brought back was the first announcement to him that his 
reign had ceased. On the 3Uth, Paris was quiet, and a municipal coin- 
mission was appointed, in which Lafitte, Casimir I’eri^ir, Barne Louis, 
Count de Laborde, and iM. Baveaux were conspicuous members. 

The chamber of deputies now assembled to the number of 89, and pro¬ 
ceeded to prepare for the future well-being of the state. The duke of 
Orleans was immediately invited to assume the executive power, which 
he did on the evening of the 30th, with the title of Lieutenant-general of 
France. 

The duke has been accused by ’he partizans of the late king of having 
fomented the disturbances, and blamed for not assuming the reins of 
government in the name of Charles or the duke of Bourdeaux; but an 
attentive consideratiou of the circumstances cannot fail to lead to a con¬ 
viction of the absurdity of such accusations : that his principles were rp- 
volutionai'y can never be denied ; but he was not a leader, he followed the 
current, and he stepped into a place of power, which events, over which he 
had no control, rendered it his duty to take. In the appointment the 
peers were not consulted; the deputies alone did the work; and it was not 
till after a proclamation, issued on the 1st of July, had informed the people 
of the position his royal highness had assumed, that a recognition of ,his 
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authority ^vSs sent in by the other body of the legislature. * As the people 
were not yet disposed to remain satisfied, a proclamation was prepared by 
the ffiscmbled deputies, setting forth tlie advantages proposed to be^efivSd 
from the change, aud promfisiug a perfect fulfilment of the ternl^of the 
charter. In the terms of this proclamation* the duke cordially acquiesced, 
and accompanied the dejiutics to the pAblig reading of it at the Hotel de 
Ville. When this was^ finished the municipal commi|^on laid down their 
power, and commissicM^s were appointcu his^oyal higlyiess, to act the 
part of a temporary ministry.'. M. Guizot thus took the place of the 
minister of interior,^ while 15arpn Louisj entered on the department of 
finance. General Gerard on'that of war, M. do Reinhart on that of foreign 
altairs, and M. Dupoift de I’Eure onJ,hat of justice. \ 

Tlnyduke of Orleans now Renewed the ordiuauce^onvokii^^e cham¬ 
bers oA the .Sd of August. The speech which, lu; ilelivered on that occa¬ 
sion, as lieuteuant-generaY was couched in the langutige of Uie revolution, 
and raised him in the gooH graces of all JiuP few royalists who were 
present. He announce!^ the abdication of the throne l>y the late king and 
the dauphin, Uut he concealed Hie intelligence that tliis alxlication was 
made in favour of the duke of Rourricaux. Casiniitt Perier was called to 
the presidency of the chamber of deputies, and the sittings were declared per- 
manei't till the government was established, and the charter revised. After 
the debates of the 6th and 7th of August, they concluded the important 
business of remodelling the charter, deposing the family of Bourbon, and 
appointing to the vacant throne the tluke of Orleans, as Louis Philip, 
king of the French. The rights of the duke of Bourdeaux were supported 
by a small party, whose voice was overwhelmed by nuinhers. 

The modifications introduced iijto the charter were considerable and 
important. A complete separation of church and state,—perpetual freedom 
of the press,—the right of pyiposing laws aud electing their own president 
secured to the chamber, are among the important features of the remodelled 
charter. The peerages conferred by the late king were annulled, and separate 
laws provided for various iiiatters considered of importance to public 
liberty. The sittings of the cliambor of peei's were declared to be public, 
and a hint was given that at a future time the question of hereditary 
peerages would he tried. The popular privileges were increased, and the 
defence of the nation committed into tlie hands of a national guard, whose 
officers were to be elected by the people. 

► When tlie 'ffike of Grleaiis bad accepted of the crown, with these con¬ 
ditions annexed, the confidence of the public in tlie government was in a 
great measure restored. During the sittings of the (itii, many attempts 
bad been made by the republican party to overawe the deputies, and 
force them to adopt the republiiian form of government. But the decision 
of the chaml *r suspended the moveigents of hostile parties, and on the 
9tb of August the new sovereign was escorted by crowds to the chamber, 
where he took the oath to the new charter, and received the congratula¬ 
tions of the deputies. 

* Wbilt; these events were passing at Paris, the deposed king and his 
tamily were suffering at St Cloud many privations and insults. The 
soldiers soon deserted their posts, with the exception of a few who re¬ 
mained to protect the fallen from insult. On the 2d of August, the 
abdication of the throne, already referred to, was signed, and the recom¬ 
mendation of Henry V. to the succession, was replied to, by a notice to 
quit the kingdom as soon as possible. After many attempts to create a 
Vi. , . I c 
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division of publtc feeling in liis favour, Charles at last saw tin? necessity 
of submission to this measure, and on the 17tfe of August, sailed from the 
j)*rt*of»Cherbourg for Great Ht'itain, where he has remained ever since. 

On tBe 12th of August tlie king issued ^n ordinance, appointing his 
first ministry. The first steps*taken by these, were to ilismiss from all 
places of trust and honour, thpse who were ftiifiidly to the late govern- 
. ment, and thus obtt«n means for„rewarding the partizans of the new one. 
The editors o6 popular Journals, who had been "iMainly instrumental in 
effecting the late changes, were either takbn into the pay of government 
or rewarded with places of emol^imeu/. t * 

The government of Louis Philip was very soon recognised by the 
Powers of Jhirope, with the exception of the dnIA of Modena and the 
emperor Russia. The former prince is tfio insignificant to he consider¬ 
ed f«r a moment. Russia seemed to threaten war, and there id little 
doubt that the revolution in Poland alone prevej|5ted the march of the au¬ 
tocrat on the Rhine, and Wo'ugUt the reluctant tredentials to his ambassa¬ 
dor in Paris. t 

The French were not slow in tlfeir preparations for any posture which 
affairs might assume.' Before a month had passed, the capital had brought 
out a body of 60,000 national guards j and the preparations in the depart¬ 
ments were not less active. 

The four ministers of the ex-king, who had been the chief cause of the 
revolution, had been taken prisoners very early in the course of these pro¬ 
ceedings, and lodgeil in the castle of Vincennes. On the 13th of August 
it was moved in the chamber of deputies, that the ex-ministers should be 
impeached of high treason. A committee with unusual powers, was ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the matter; and, on the 23d September, resolutions 
were proposed to the chamber,—that the ex-ministers should be accused 
of high treason, on the grounds of abuse of .power, infringement of the 
charter, and exciting civil war. The articles of impeachment were liable 
to so many objections, that two days were passed in discussion before the 
report of the commissioners was agreed to,’ and on the 30th, the articles 
were presented to the chamber of peers. The trial commenced on the 
15th of December, and lasted to the 21st, when it terminated in the con¬ 
viction of the ex-ministers, and the sentence of perpetual imprisonment. 
The popular indignation against the prisonera was such, that reports found¬ 
ed on mere suspicion, that lenity was likely to be shown, were sufficient 
to excite violent tumults, which nothing but the firmness of the immense 
body of national guards could have suppressed. The result of the judg¬ 
ment of the court, when it became known that the lives of the culprits 
were spared, gave rise to the most alarming commotions^ especially on 
the 22(1, when it was found nec.essary to repress them by a display of the 
whole military force in the capital, r An attempt was made to induce the 
students to join the mob, but it failed, and the vast body of insurgents 
fell to pieces for want of a leader. The thanks of the chamber of deputies 
were offered to the national guard, and to the students, but were rejected 
by the latter with disdain. 

The cabinet of France now consisted of M. Dupont de I’Eure, keeper 
of the seals; M. Guizot, minister of interior; Count de Gerard, minister of 
war; the duke de Broglia, of public instruction; Count Meli, of foreign 
affairs; Count Sebastian!, of marine ; and Baron Louis, of finance. Be¬ 
sides these, seats in the cabinet were held by MM. Lafittev Perier, Dupin, 
and Bignor. The proposals for altering the representation, made by this 
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cabinet, gaVIe general dissatisfaction. The number of eli^tors was to be 
raised to 160,000, a numl^er much too small to meet the wishes of the 
people. Lafayette resigned his command o# the national guard, and to<jk his 
place in the ranks of the opposition. Tlje aifair remained undcci^d, and 
the public discontent began to be displayed without reserve. The impolitic 
step of restoring to theitw place in his armorial bearings, the lilies of the 
Bourbon family, gave a serious blow to th^ popularly of the king. The 
voices in the clmmbei^^ deputies raised ttgaitist^be measures of govern¬ 
ment were loud and numerous,'$uid a want of union began to appear with¬ 
in the cabinet itself. , • 

On the J4tli of March, 1*831, the*miniStry resigned, and a new one was 
formed, in which M? Casimir Perier was minister tif intcrior^nd presiclent 
of the rouncil. The new miniirfry ditMiot remain lon(j^ ]-'-['iil-ii\iiXhry were 
knowv to be averse to war, and the_ general voice of the nation called for 
a war, either by interferimce in the affiiirs of I’oland, oi in those of Italy. 
So ti(;klish was the relative situation of Prav^e and Austria, with respect 
to the latter, that a war was genefjally cxirccted ; and on the 15th of March 
it was actually,runiouretl that it'was declared. A stormy debate in the 
chamber of deputies on the 4th of April, showed Ijpw nearly the parties 
of the legTslature wore balanced in their opinions on the momentous (jues- 
(ion of tin' propriety of preserving peace. The power of ministers was 
strengthened on the 12th, by the result of a debate on the electoral law, 
when the division in tbeir favour showed the number of 300 to 51. On 
the 11 th of May the news of the fall of Poland caused great disturbances 
in Paris. The tardiness of the govi.'rnment in afl'ording assistance to the 
patriots, was openly blamed; and so far was the seditious spirit carried, 
that, at a public dinner, in presence of 200 persons, “ Death to Louis 
I’bilip!” was drank among the toasts. An unpleasant collision occurred 
at this time between the king and |)co[)le. A committee bad been ap- 
j)ointed to inquire into the services of those to whose exertions the revolu¬ 
tion of .luly was due, for the ptirpose of bestowing medals coninieinora- 
tive of the event. When the* medals cam-., to bo distributed, it unfortu¬ 
nately bapjvened, that the persons to wliom they were given, were required 
to swear allegiance to the king ; in consequence of which they rejected the 
proffered honour, and much disagreeable altercation was the constitjuence. 
The popularity of the king, however, was soon restored, and on a journey 
through his kingdom, fvhich he soon after made, he was received with 
• every appearance of loyalty'. His ministers were not so fortunate, ami the 
unpopularity of M. Casimir Perier became evident on many occasions, 
especially during the tumults of the 18lh of September, when Franco 
seemed again jon the eve of revolution. 

On the 19tb of October, the law for the abolition of hereditary peerages 
was passed Ly a small majority in the ^bainber of deputies. For the pur- 
jtose of facilitating the passing of the same measure in the bouse of peers, 
a creation of 36 new peers took place in the month of November. 

The country was not yet tranquil. The state of trade during the past 
yfar bad given rise to mucJi suftering among the lower classes, in tlie 
manufacturing parts of the kingdom. This distress was jtarticularly felt 
at J..^ons, where the discontent increased to an alarming extent among the 
operatives, and produced a series of tumults in the month of November. 
Much property was destroyed on the 21st, especially the machinery ein- 
])loyed in the va«ious extensive manufactories, the military were expelled 
irom the town, and preparations were made for a continued resistance. 
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Many lives wew; lost, and tltp. tuniiilt was with the iitino$t»(iiflicu]iy 
quelled. When the news of tiiis reached the fourt, the kiiij; sent his son 
tlife (iuk^ of Orleans with the nrinistei' of war, empowered to promise re¬ 
dress of'grievances, and to use force to reduce the refractory to siihniission. 
The reception of the prince in‘his progress through the kitigdoin was by 
no means flattering, and gave rise to suspicions yf the popularity ot the 
king and government. The bill for the abolition of henolitary pi-eragc^s 
has been agreed to by the chantb^r of peers, but state of the kingdom 
is by no means settled. A republican spij-it is abroad, and is exhibited on 
every occasion that <an be found. The minist?'y have received a blow in 
their demand of a civil list of Ife millions; being answered by a vote of 
only 12 miimns. The state of the flnances of Fra.nie may be estimated 
from the illVt ministrial budget, ’"ihe gross amount was .38,2^0,000 
pounds sterling, of which the debt absorbs 13,800,000, and the g|encral 
service 17,800,000. 

The chamber of deputies i': now elected by tlie votes of 160,000 men, 
a number by much too sin.all for a [loju'ilous country like France. The 
age qualifying for sitting as a (h'puty, lias been reduced (rom 40 to .30 ; 
and electors can vote at the age of 25, instead of 30 as formerly. The 
effective force was lately stated by iMarshal Soult, at 500,000 men, and 
the national guard at a million and a half. 


GREECE. 

The affairs of Greece since the appointment of Capo dTstrias to the 
presidency in the month of .fanuary 1828, ])resent many points of consider¬ 
able interest. The conduct of Capo d’Istrias had given reason to hope 
that his government would bo agreeable to the people, but his appoint¬ 
ment was scarcely known over the Morea before his real character began 
to appear. His first act was to abolish the popular form of government, to 
drive out the constitutionalists from all places of trust, and to supply them 
with creatures of his own. The money obtained for the service of the state 
was expended in support of the order of things which bo had established, 
and in a short time Greece was subjected to a government of the most des¬ 
potic character. Meanwhile the Russian, English, and French govern¬ 
ments were carrying on negotiations with the Porte for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing about a settlement of the affairs of Greece. The sultan, however, re¬ 
mained obstinate in his determination to resist all concessions. It was not 
till the appearance of a Russian army under the walls of Adrianople left 
him little room for choice, that he listened to their demands •, and the ques¬ 
tions relating to the boundaries and the sovereignty of the new kingdom were 
left at the disposal of the conference of Loudon. The principle of Russia 
had all along been to leave as little as possible to the Porte ; that of Eng¬ 
land, on the other hand, had been to take as little as possible away. On a 
former occasion, the offer made to the Porte had been liberal; giving the 
sultan in right a large tribute, and allowing him to retain a feudal supeti- 
ority over Greece. Ilis refusal was a great political eiTor ; for the confer¬ 
ence, seeing their power, now decided on the perfect independence of 
Greece. 

The limits of the new principality being defined, the next subject id' 
discussion was the proper form of government. For two years previ¬ 
ously, the form of government in Greece had been essentially monarchical, 
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for tfie pfesident. Count Capo d'Istrias, had been investee? with powers not 
inferior to those of a constitutional king. Experience liad shown that no 
other form of government was adapted to*the genius of the peopk, Siuf it 
was evident that such was flie general foiling in Greece. UnM^nately, 
however, the Greeks were not formally consulted in this matter, and the 
consequence was that tlfty*threw every oljptacle in the way of an adjust¬ 
ment of dift'erences. It became necessary now to find ^sovereign for Greece. 
Several conditions tenllSd to limit the num'Ber ol^candidate^ for this honour. 
The first wiis, that the person elected must possess the rank of a prince ; by 
this means Capo dTstrias»was set aside^ Another prevented the choice 
from falling upon any persbn connected with the families of the allied so¬ 
vereigns. I’aul of Wirtsmburg, onji of the princes of llad%n and others 
were 'Siccessively rejected, ai*d at last the confereilfe agreedmfkm Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg as the most proper |x;rson, which was announced 
in the same protocol as the settlement of the boundaries. JTo the English 
this nomination could harflly fail to be a<;peiftai)i(;; the Russians interested 
themselves very litthf iq the matter ; France alone was disple.osed, but no 
alternative wa» left, as Prince .lojih of Saxony, whom Charles X. was will¬ 
ing to support, withdrew from the contest. The G»eeks wens not consult¬ 
ed, but the conference took upon them to say that “ according to the in- 
forn.ation hitherto received, there nuts reason to hcliecc that Ihe Greeks 
would receive him will/ graliludc for Ihcir sovereign." 

The crown thus ofl'ered to Leopold was one whi(di ho made considerable 
(‘xertions to gain. Rut now that the oiler was mad(‘, he found it neertssary 
to proceed with caution. Ilis answer to the aimoum-eincnt of the 3d was 
not prepared till the 11 th of February, and in it In; proposed several con¬ 
ditions, an acquiescence, in which seemed to him necessary to the security 
of his future dominion. He expected, in tin; first place, a guarantee of pro¬ 
tection of foreign powers. ,To this no objection was madi;. He requireti, 
in the second, tliat the islands of Candia and Samos should be taken under 
the protection of the allies. In the third, an adjustment of the question of ex¬ 
tent of dominion in a manner more adv;.ntageous to him. To these con¬ 
ditions the allied powers were decidedly opposed. The fourth demand 
was for pecuniary assistance ; and the fifth for a temporary supply of mili¬ 
tary. 'I’o the fourth and fifth conditions, many objections were stated, 
ami with much tlifiici'lty a qualified consent was obtained. The former 
was answered by a prciiiise, that the Fnmch troops tiien in Greece, shouhl 
remain thert “or one year, to enable the prince to make such arrangements 
as would render their further presence unnecessary. The last of his de¬ 
mands obtained at length a promise of a loan of two millions and a half 
sterling, one tliird to be paid by each of the allied powers. The prince 
now wrote to Capo d’lstrias an account of what had happened. Ho state;! 
what he had done, and what were his#vishes. It was now the turn of the 
president to repay by stratagem the slight which had been put upon him 
and the rest of the Greeks, in not consulting them in the negotiation. It 
was evident that by a statement of diflicultics, tbe prince would be deterred 
Ivom proceeding, and he determined to set all diflicultics in the strongest 
possible point of view. In his reply to the communication of I’rince Leo- 
pokfl he represented the disturbed state of the country in terms not a little 
exaggerated; pressed upon his view the numerous inconveniences to which 
he would be personally exposed ; hinted at the necessity of a change in the 
religion of the |frinc<;; ami, above all, urgtul the extension of the boumbiries 
and the possession of Candia as the otily conditions on which he “ could 



answer tor x\w p^Rce o( llw country, <»r tlic> wetcoina ivccptiono(»|,is i„v, 
liiKhness." Representations sucii as tJies® weri* far from prosentiujr llati.. 
in| pfospects; and the conseiiiiPiice was, that IVince l^upold sent ia h 
resi|tnatrtlih on the 2l8t of May. wid t’apo il'isirias ^inud his point in tl 
continued possession of the presnleiicy lor a perioi! apparently indelinite. 

Being thus secure for a tiine,of continuiiig ift Ilia situation of presidem 
Capo tl’Istrias now tj‘suined his |'ornicr line of fmlicy, and pursued tli 
measures widely appeare(K>nst calculated for estaliT^ing his ilespotic an 
thoritv. A deputation having waited upon'him for the purpose of propos 
ing the convocation of a national^assembly, he rtfliised, and in his answe 
informed them that “ they were not fit for liheAy, and must not think o 
it.” The g^eral discontent increastuj- ’I he iilaintifJ's, Jlydriotes, .Syii. 
otes, and^TO()te.s, offenly revolted from tla^ authority of the pr^ident 
Amoag the distinguished fasnilies who rendered themselves ohiioxiuiis to 
Capo d’Jstnas,»that of Mauro Michaelis deserves/particular notice, i hi'y 
were chiefs of Maina, whesdthey.reigned almostV independent sovereigns. 
When the remit of the jMainotes wa"s quelled, thyir authority was in con¬ 
sequence at tin end, and the gorertWr, with his brother and son, went to 
reside in Napoli. The governor was soon put in prison, while (iiorgio 
and Constantine his brother, soon were put under the 8urv<-illance of the 
•■olice, and never went about without being accompanied by two armed 
men. Their indignation at this treatment led them to conspire against the 
president, and an opportunity of ‘■tiecting their purpose was soon found. 
—On the 9th of October 1831, they went accompanied by their guard to 
the church of St S])iridion, where the president was expected. They re¬ 
mained in the porch, and as soon as Ca})o d’lstrias entered, Giorgio stab¬ 
bed him in the side, while Constantine.shot him in the back. He fell in¬ 
stantly, and the assassins fled. Constantino was killed in attempting to es¬ 
cape. Giorgio was taken in the course of th^ next day, tried l)y a court- 
martial, and shot on the 23d. The general agitation which follovved this 
event was extreme. The prompt movements of the party of the president 
secured their power, and his brother Count Augustine assumed the reins of 
government. 

The two reasons which Leopold alleged for his resignation, were the un¬ 
willingness of the Greeks to receive him, and their dissatisfaction at the 
settlement of the boninlaries. He said that the aiiswer o."’ the pn'sident of 
Greece to the communication of his appointment, in his judgment, announced 
a forced submission to the allied powers, and even that forced submis¬ 
sion is accompanied by reservations of the highest importance. The pre¬ 
sident of Greece stated, that the provisional government, according to the 
decrees of the council of Argos, had no power to convey the assent of the 
Greek nation: and the government reserved to itself tlie power of submit¬ 
ting to the prince such observations-as they could not conceal from him, 
without betraying their trust towards Greece and the prince. In regard 
to the boundaries, his language was, that the uncompromising determination 
expressed by the Greek senate, to retain possession of the provinces which 
the allied powers wish to exclude from the limits of tlie new state, would 
oblige him either to compel his own subjects, by force of foreign arms, to 
submit to the cession of their estates and properties to their enemies, or to 
join with them in resisting or evading a part of that very treaty which places 
him on the throne of Greece. That one or the other alternative would 
have been forced upon him was certain, because the part of the country re¬ 
ferred to, (Acarnania and a part of TLtolia, which is now to be given up 
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to the TmvRs,) is, together with the fortress, in the peaceable possession of 
the Greeks. It is the country from which Greece can best supply heraelf 
with timber for building ships ; it is the Country which has furnicliAl the 
best solTliers during tlie wbr. The chief military leaders of ttfC^Greeks 
have been of Acarnanian or JEtolian families. Subsequently to the ar¬ 
rival in Greece of the prCtotol of the 22d i^f March, 1829, and the publica¬ 
tion of the assent of the Porte to the excluded frontier in the treaty of 
Adrianople, all the faiJitlies which had surnved *l)e war reyirncd, and com¬ 
menced rebuilding their houses and towns, and cultivating their lands. 
These people will never subinit.again to the Turkisb’yoke without resist¬ 
ance, and the other Greeks* will not abandon them to their fate. Prince 
Leopold has been Iftlldly rcproacbe(l,in some quartom, for ^s having re¬ 
signed'the crown of Greece; Sand Ins conduct has brtn asc.ribellP'fc fright at 
the picture which the president, Capo dTstrias, drew of the state of the 
country, or to the hope of becoming regent of the Rritish ejnpire, in case < 
of the accession of the mibor Princess, Victtn'I^ It is hardly necessary, 
however, to look beyomj the distaste which a man of good feelings would 
naturally feel ta assuming the govePnmeat of a nation contrary <o their will, 
and becoming, ns he must become in such a case,«a tyrant. Since the 
resignation of I.eopold, several princes have been proposed as candid.atcs 
for the throne of Greece. According to the latest accounts, it seems that 
Prince Otto, son of the king of Bavaria, is the most prominent candidate. 
By the protocol of 3d February, 1830, the boundary of Greece was settled 
as follows : On the north, beginning at the mouth of the Aspropotamos, 
(Aebelous,) it runs up the southern bank of Angelo-Castro; thence through 
liie middle of the lakes Sacarovista and Vrachori to mount Artoleria; thence 
to mount Axiros, and alqng the valley of Coulouri and the top of (lita to 
the gulf of Zeitun. Acarnania, aiul a great part of /Fitolia anil Thessaly 
are thus excluded from the Qreek state, and a Turkish liarrier interposed 
between Greece and the Ionian islands. Canilia, Samos, Ipsarra, &c. are 
not included. The jiopulation of the state is estimated at about 63.6,000: 
280,000 in the Peloponnesus 175,000 in the island; and 180,000 on 
the Greek mainland. 


BRITAIN. 

, Since the ]mblication of our article on Britain, somi- important statistical 
Tables have appeared, the most valuable of which we are happy to have 
an opportunity of embodying in our Appendix. 


No. 1._ Absthcot of the Net Vroduce of the Revenue of Great Uritain, in tin; 

Y< irs ciulotl on the lOtli of Oi l. 1830, ami the lOlh Oct. 1831. 


Years euded Oct. 10, 1830, 1 

1831. 

Increase, 

Decrease- 

('iistom.s, . . . • 

F.xi'i.so, . . . • • 

. . . « 
Oflicoj . . . • 

'raxos,^ ...» 

jVlisccIhiiieou:?, . • » 

Total, 

£10,lisa,? 12 
10,033,577 
6,578,181 
I,.3t9,0(l6 

koeo.ioo 

533,(i3;i 

£15,577,087 

14,8!K>,521 

0,l8k58U 

1 , 39 : 1,011 

■W 1.5,110 
1:19,179 

£'ik005 

£818,a55 
2,0.37,05f> 
93,001 

2.3,.3’l0 

llt,I5|. 

£16,808,089 

Dodi 

Ooci 

i:i,7:io,388 
Id incrcasu, 

-ease on the Y 

ear, . 

3,110,200 

4.t.(K)5 

3,072,201 
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No. 1 f.-— RETPRN from each Colon v or I’ouekjn Possession of liic Chow.s 

1^10 Number of the PoruLAriov, White fitun Colmircd, and Kivo fmj 

huviiig^ Legislative Assemhliks, or governed by Orders of liie Kin** in CodiM ii 
of the piist Tluvo Years, for whicli tllV j-ame can be inade out. I Voin I’arfianu ni.n 


COIA)NIES. 




N’OKTtl AMERICA. 

J.ower ('niaulii . . . 

.■|.por^ja^ . . . .i.m,. .mr,. 

Now Hflitiswick . . ]■•*».ditto diiti> difro 

Novsi Si-otiii .... / Fjslit*rio.*. :uni S.-ttl<‘iiiciits, I ' ditto ditiu ditto 7 

(’hJ>o BrotoU .... Vo<tsd»n«'li«‘d soon nttor tlioir< ( ditto <Iitto ditto \ 

PniM-o Edvvard't) lailaud ‘ ( disco.ory in ik*7 ... J' ditt.j ditto ditto 

N**u'ioundljiUd‘*. • ■ J .. Covoroor, Cotnicil, and Brilisli') 

* * ‘ j ’ Acts of ParliaiucMit. i 


'‘DMT 

of 

rAPn'iir, Ciissio.v, 

til 

SErTLi:.MKNr. 


\S 'si!.. 

sr..MiVi: 


(tcVl R.Nia) UV «'H1)KR-S I.N < ui : 


^Capittihition, D' S«‘| K.'tU , (iov.Tiior. CouTi.al, A.ssoinlily 
ditto ditto ilitto 

ditto dilt'i difro 


i> So >t. !',(»(» ) 


WEST INDIF 
Antigua 
Barl»adi)OS 
Uomiinca 
Grenada 
Jamaica 
Montserrat 
Nevin 
St Kilts 
St Lncia 

St Vincent 
Tobit^o 
Tortola 
Anf^uiila 
Trinidad 
Uuhainas 
Bermudas 
Deinerara and 
qnihu 

Berbice . . 
Honduras . 


Esse- 


SetUeraont, 1(>32 . . 

ditto ItiO.'V . . 

Ceded by France, 

ditto 17<y 

CapitnlHtioii, I(l*t5 
S(>tt.tement, . . 

ditto ]t>^8 . . 

ditto . . 


Capitulation, 22 Juno, 1803. . | 
I Ceded by France, 17(13 . . . 

' ditto 1703. . . . 

i Settlement, itlOO. 

! ditto ICOU. 


(iIHRALTAn. 

Malta iuid . . . . ) 

(Jozo. f 

Cape of Good Hope 
Sierra Lahiiio mid . . 

Gambia. 

Ceylon . 

Mauritius ..... 
Now Soutli Wales . . 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Swan River .... 


Capitulation, 18 Feb. 1797 

Settlement, 1629 . . . . 

ditto ICO.) . . . 1. 

Capitulation, 18 Sept. 1803 
ditto 23 Sept. 1803 
Treaty, 1670 ...... 


Capitulation, !• Auff. 1701 
ditto 5 Sept 1800 
('npiiulution, 10 Jan. 1806 
Settlement, 1787 . . . 

ditto IG^ll . . . 


Totals 


Governor, Council, & Asiwinbly . 

ditto diito ditto 

ditto ditto ditto 

ditto ditto ditto 

ditto ditto <litto 

' ditto diito ditto 
ditto ditto ditto 

ditto <litio ditto 

Governor mid Council, and Orders i 
of the Kiiiff in Council * 

Governor, Council, tic Assembly . 
^itto- ditto ditto 

ditto ditto ditto 

ditto ditto ditto 

Governor and Council, and Orders ? 

of the Kiw^ in Council 5 

Governor, Council, and As.sembJy 
ditto ditto ditto 

Governor and Council, and Orders < 
of the King in Council * 

ditto ditto ditto 

Superintendent and Magistrates . 


Totals 


I Governor and Orders of the Kingj 
Council i 


Capitulation, 17 Sept. 1795 
ditto 3 Doc. 1810 
Settlement, 1787 . . . 


- ditto 1803' 

ditt<i 1820 


ill Council 
•Jilto 


ditto 


Governor and Orders of tlie Kinga 
in Council $ 

Governor and Council. 


Governor and Council, and Orders ^ 
of the King in Council 5 

ditto djjtto ditto 
Governor and Council, and British i 
Acts of Parliament 5 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Governor and British Acts of Par-1 
ilamcnt » 


General Totals 
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7 f «plured,ie.le.I, or Sot.lod; 

'l.•■li..«*also,.th.. \ of Exrlfs t' l!™ and who,|,„r 

Itelurns. * i-x.oaxs^and I«™kts into each of lh«s„ Coloniesjj/ea?i, 


I’ll IT I.ATIO.V 
iSiSi, ,S» 


: 1-.^ ri’;s 

1' fKNSirs. * 

Ui»i(oil Kin,;, 
'lum, (Mlipiiil 

1 VaIul'. 

l iiiied Kill,;, 
iliim, Oliii-ial 
Vuliii', 

• 



•toial. 


IHV!', 

JSK,.mS 

1 





• 

( 





f ■ ■ 

• 

c:<7;7I7 

• 




),(|tiR.ii!;a 

i,,llli|,hli 


'^ RAUK WITH OBJiAT KRITAIN. 

IJII’MJS I HXl’IIRT,#! Tiini.acn lo n„,| 

. imiitlii- ! |•«,„||„ 1 OiiiMKiNBdoii.aiiilll,,. 

m C'olmiios. 


i,lK(| 

H-h) 

yoj 

Tn 

IliO 


o,<8(» 

talu'ii. 

Sit 

y.ooo 


:'7.i 

3,718 

13,001 



y3,.'>y<) 

’177 

J.i'lHi 

5,3SHT 


3:^7 


Vi'fi 


iil.lWli 


73H 

J),L'08 

1.003 



10,107 


1,151 

3l,:no 



^,127 



1 . .TT' 

i7,o-n 

nil. 

nil. 

DM, ].S!)( 


• 



• • . •. 

07,7 

37 ■“‘2 

3j,. !H) 

87 



-^1 



(i.H-t 

iwMV'iS:) 

20,101. 

S,S|,t 

I5,S54 

70,771 



1.7,0(^< 

;),:v!|5 

Aliorit{.u(<s 

C <invi<‘ts 'j 

)lot 

8,lHt C 

c 

WCfTtaiiiOil 

Convicts j 

8:.(» 




829,005 





VI 
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AIM-KSDIX. 


INDIA. 

Ill —Thk following official statement of the extent and population of British 
India has appeared since the publication of our Table, at p.413 of vol. IV., 
with which it may ,be compared. It is from the Appendix to the Report 
of the Select Coinmittec of the House of Comnlons, on the aifairs of tlie 
East India Company, bearing date, 11th October, 18.31. The superficial 
extent is stated to'liave been ascertained by roeasuremeni on a MS. Map. 
The populati(m of the Lower Provinces is given on the authority of a 
inomoiandutn appended to the Poljge Report of Mr Henry Shakespeare', 
superinteirtuent of I',.lice in 1822: that of the Upper Provinces is given 
on the authority of a similar report of Mr Walter Ewer, in the year 182(>. 


STATK.MliN'l' OF TilE EXTENT AND fOPULATlON OK EHITI.SH 

INDIA. 


Bencial Phesidency,— L^wer Provinces. 


Division anti Diitiict. 

Extent in 
Kncflisli 
Stj. Milos. 

I’opnlAtioii. 

j Extent in 

Divition and Distriet. 1 Kiifflish 

I Sq, Miles, 

Pnpiilatiun 

CAI.rUTTA. 

lUinhvaii, .... 

2,0(K) 

J,I87,5S0 

MoORSHEDABAI). 

Phangulpore, . . . 

7,270 

797,700 

.hin/i'le MehaLs, . . 

6,!)00 

l,;30t,7J0 

Puriica, .... 

7,b)0 

1,302, Hi;. 

Aliilnuporu, .... 

S,2()0 

1,914,000 

Diiiagi'ponijl . • . 

.5,920 

2,311,420 

(^uttacK) .... 

t),0.10 

1,904,020 ; 

Jiiingpore, . . . 

7,8.50 

J,310„V,0 

.fessore,. 

NiuUiea, .... 

f),ts() 

1,IK3,5>H) 

Uajesluiliye, . . . 

3,950 


3,10.5 

1,187,100 

Ulieer'liUtKnn, . . 

3,870 

17207 ,U0;> 

Huoghlv, .... 

2,200 

1,2.39,150 

! Moorshedabad, . . 

1,870 

70*2,000 

SJi Per^'ui)iiali.s, . . 

.Suburbs of t'alcuffa, . 


5‘)f»,605 

1 J)ac<.'a. 


( olrutla Cih, . . 

7 

2t)5,(K»0 

^ Dacca, .... 

1,870 


Patna. 

Kaniglmr. 

22,130 


-Dju.'ca.ftilaporc, . . 

'lippcrah, . . . 

Cliiilut-ong, . . . 

2,58.> 

0‘,S;iO 

‘2980 

,5SK,,375 

I .372,200 
70((,80l> 

Hebar,. 

.5,235 

1 

Ibiekeit-riiige, . . 

2,780 

OSO^OIO 

‘I'irhoot,. 

7,732 

1,097.71 K) 

Syllii'l, 


1,083,720 

Sarun,. 


1.404,075 

Mviiionsilig, . . . 

0,998 

1,451,070 

Siiahabad, .... 
Patna,. 

4,b;)0 

m 

908,850 

Total, . . . 

153,802 

;i7,,50;i,2()5 


Bengal Pkesidf.ncy,— Upper, or Western Provinces. 


IIekares. 

Allahabad, .... 
Puttehpore, . . . 

Bimdelcund, N. and 8. 
Henares, .... 
(ihazecporc, . , . 
OoiTickporc, . . . 

Juaiiporc, .... 
Aidirighur, . . . 

-Mlzzaporc, .... 

2,0,50 

1,780 

4,090 

.350 

2,850 

9,5i0 

l/i20 

2,240 

;).0.50 


1 Barkili.y, 

Agra, ..... 
Allyhur, .... 
Furruekabad, . . . 
Bareilly, .... 
Shuhjehanporo, . . 
iSeharanpore, . . 
^leerut, .... 
(Jawiipore, . . . 
ICtawah, .... 
Moradubail, . . . 

Bolundsliuhiir, . . 

.3,500 

3,400 

1,850 

0,900 

1,420 

3,800 

2.2.50 
2,050 

3.4.50 
.5,8(m 
1,050 

‘ 




'roial, . . . 

00,510 

.3:1.20(i,H0('> 
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AI'l'ENBlX. 


Extent of Territories imuiedialely under the Betujul Govcrmienl, of the Popu¬ 
lation of which, there ar^no Returns. 

Ceded districts on tlie Nerbudda, ..^ '29,801) ” 

Districts ceded by the n^iah of lierar, in 182G.55,y(K) 

'J'otal, 85,709 

,%• • • • —— 

Total Territory iimlpr Bengal Presidenfy, . . , 300,012 


roKT .St (jEORrflJ l’liE,SII>KN< Y. 

• •• 


Ganjani, . . ? . 

Vizagjipatam,iiicluci-i 
iiig (/liiiicaN)l<», j 

U.ijahnuindry, . . 

TVLisiiliputuni, . . * 

Giiiitoor, .... 

Vellore,. 

Kellary, .... 
('uddapah, . . . . 

Ai . oi, N. Uivis. } 

I)(». S. Pivis. 3 

.Salem,. 

'I'anjore, .... 


('ulabak f I 
Woman’s T 


JioKiijuy Island, it 
eluding- C ’ ’ 
and Old W 
^siand, 

.S'lrali, comprehend¬ 
ing llie eily and / 
* .suburbs, the !«■'% id’> 
Handier, and Hie 12 \ 
JVrgunnahs, J 

Broach eulleolorale, . 
Ahmeilabad coUec-? 
torate, 3 


I’rine? of AVale.s’" 
.Island, Pulo Seraja. 

unrl 


I’ulo lleiuan, and 
Province Wellesley, . 
on the Malayiyi 
Coast, J 


Kxteiit irt 
Knglish 
Sq. miles. 

lN»|>iiIa^toii. 

0,100 

7532,019 

i.5,;ioo 

772,570 

(i,a5o 



.^>20 Hi!) 

I',!)(i0 

151'jTSj. 

7,930 

1.39,107 

12,980 

927,857 

12,970 

1,091,100 

;VI20 


i;i,()20 

S 892,292 

7 156,020 

8.200 

1,((75,985 1 

1,0(51 

‘HU,353 1 

Homhay I’l 

• 

isi 

102,570 

XyijOi) 

161,131 

1,000 

229,527 

1,000 

128,073 


ftisfrkf. 


'^riehinopoiy, 
iNladura, Slievagyn- 
ga, incUiding i)in- 
dtgid and Hanni.p!, 
'riniu'Velly, . 
Coimhator**, . 
('anara, . . . . 

Malabar, . . . 

.Seringa|mlam, Kort 
ait<i J.slatul, 
IVIadras, 'rown and 
OiliicL 


1 faira colhrlorale, . 
S.Concan eulleelurate, 


INiona do, 

A hincilnuuger do. 


Kandeisli 
IJharwah 
S. .lageer.'i, 
Sattai'a, 

Total,. 


do. 

do. 


MALAtiCA. 


180 


57,111 


Singapore Island, . 
Malacca Town and/ 
District, 3 

Tola!,. . . 


Kjftentin 
I'.iiglisli 
S(j. miles. 

P<>|Milution. 


1 IH 1,292 
; (iOI.2!)3 
C l‘S(>,90:i 


n.TOO 

bt>l,!)57 

S.JiSt) 

038,19!) 

:!:2o 

(»;.>7,6f)l 

(i.tItiU 

907/>rrj 


31,012 

.'id 

■l02,tl;H 

111,923^ 

13,,508,53.’> 

CcSSt) 

481,7;i5 

9,770 

010,857 

20,870 

V 181,717 
i ().50,(I(K( 

i 2 ,j;jo 

417,970 
( (i84,J9.3 

9,!>50 

< 778,183 
1 730,28-1 

69,138i 

0,251,510 

.i A PORE, 

A NO 

.T'i7 

15,831 

St 10 

:i3,8(10 

i;ii7 

107,051 
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API’ENUIX, 


Abstmct SUtUnti-nl of the Kxlent and Population of Pritish India mul of the 
' Allied or Protected States. 


B'iiiffai Presideiify: i 

Dispt^iUs, the Pupulatiuu of wliicli is given, 

Fort JSt iieorge Presidency, , . . .' . . . 

Bombay Presidency: 

Dislruis, the Population of which is given, . . • • 

Prince of Wales^ Island, Singapore,,and Malacca, .... 

.Sq. Milos. 1 

J 

in,(y;ij j 

i,yi7 j 

Population. 

(>9,719,971 

13,598,5:15 

(1,251,519 
107,951 

. lUlil,. «•„. 

. '122,9901 

89,577,209 

f 

rerritorics under Bengal and Bombay, the Population of which / 
is not given, * , ' j 

!(l,2(l(l 


Total British Territory,.. 

iKlied or Protected States, . ^. \ 

V » V 

(iraiul Total,. 

511,liH*! 

(il 4,01(1 


1 ,120,.s<H0 



»!(.. IV — P()PU}..\T10N UK'l'URNS— Knci.and 


COUNIIES'OF 

1801. 

M ^ 

‘1811.*' 

il 

s n, 

i-i a, 

1821. 

& 

? J 

sS 

ft. 

1831. 

Btidford . . . 

'(13,393 

n 

70,213 

19' 

83,716 

14 

95,38:1 

Berks .... 

109,215 

8 

118,277 

11 

131,977 

10 

116,289 

Buckingham . . 

107,1.14 

9 

117,(>.‘■,0 

14 

131,068 

!1 

116,529 

(liiiuOridge . . . 

89,31(1 

K3 

101,109 

29 

121,909 

18 

143,955 

Chester . . . 

191,751 

18 

227,031 

19 

270,098 

24 

3111,410 

Cornwall 


15 

21 (>,997 

19 

257,417 

17 

;i02,4IO 

('uinberiaiiil . 

117.230 

11 

J3.'j,741 

17 

i6ai2i 

10 

10'9,9S| 

Dtirby . . . . , 

161,1/2 

15 

185,437 

15 , 

213,333 

Il , 

237,170 

J^evon . . . . ' 

31.3,001 1 

12 1 

.‘183,308 

16 

4:19,010 

13 1 

494.168 

Dorset .... 

115 319 

8 1 

121,093 

16 ! 

141,199 

10 


Durham . . 

ioo,:i()i 

n 

177,925 

17 

207,973 

22 

25:1,827 

Kssex .... 

229,137 

11 

252,173 

15 

289,421 

10 

3i7,:>!:i:j 

Gloucester 

250.809 

12 

285,514 

IS' 

.336813 

15 

380.904 

Hereford , . . 

{SO,! 01 


91,073 

10 

J(W.2l:l 

1 

1J0 97() 

Iliatford . . . 

97,677 

14 

111,961 

19 

129,711 

10 

143.31] 

Huntingdon * 

•37,598 

12 

42.208 

13 

4,8,771 

9 

5;i,ii9 

Kent .... 

307,924 

24 

373,095 

14 

420,019 

12 

479,155 

Lancaster . . . 

972,731 

23 

828 309 

27 

1,052,869 

27 

l,339„sol 

licicesler . . 

l.'i0,08l 

19 

150,419 

19 

171.571 

13 

197,003 

Lincoln .... 

208,557 

14 

237,891 

19 

28:1,058 

J2 

317,241 

Middlesex . . 

818,129 

17 

953,279 

20 

],im,5:b 

19 

1,358,541 

Monmouth • . 

15.582 

:J9 

92,127 

15 

7i,8:i3 

39 

<)8,J30 

Norfolk . . . 

273,371 

7 

291,999 

18 

31V..S98 

13 

L, 390,061. 

Northampton . * 

131.757 

7 

111,353 

15 

192,483 

10 

179,276 

Nort )m m norland 

157,101 

9 

172,101 

15 

198,995 

12 

222,912 

Nottingiumi . 


10 

162,900 

15 

1,89.873 

20 

22,5,:i20 

Oxfortl . . 

109,929 

9 

119 191 

15 

13t),971 

11 

151,726 

llutland . . . 

w.sm 

— 

16,380 

13 

18,487 

5 

I9,:i85 

.Salop .... 

167,939 

10 

194,298 

6 

200,15:1 8 

222,.503 

Somerset 

27.3,750 

12 

30:i,180 i 17 

355,314 

13 

40:1,908 

Soiitharnplon . . 

219,069 

12 

215,080 

151 

2W1,2!>S 

11 

31'4,3I3 

Startbrd . • . 

239,153 

21 

295,163 

17 

346 896 

19 

410,186 

Sutfolk . . . 

210,431 

11 

234,211 

15 

270,512 

9 

296,.301 

Surrey .... 

299,043 

20 

323,851 

23 

398,958 

22 

‘180,:)26 

Sussex .... 

159 311 

19 

190,(»3 

22 

233,019 

17 

272 328 

Warwick . . 

208,190 

10 

228 7:i6 

20 

274,.3'>2 

23 

:i;i9,Ji8s 

Westmorland 

41,017 

10 

45,922 

12 

51,359 

7 

5.5,011 

Wilts .... 

185,107 

5 

193,828 

15 

222,157 

H 

239,181 

Worcester . . 

1.39,a‘13 

15 

160,546 

15 

184,42'! 

16 

211 ,:if(i 

York (B. Biding) 

110,992 

16 

134,437 

14 

161,010 

10 

168,610, 

City of York/ 
aial >Vinstcy V 

24,393 

12 

27,.'504 

12 

30,451 

17 

35,:i(12 ( 

Vmk ( N. Hiding) 

158.225 

7 

169,3.91 

n 

187,162 

2 

190.87:1) 

Vurk (W. Kiditig) 

505 282 

19 

665,012 

22 

801,274 

22 

976,415'^ 

'■ 

8,3:11,131 

1 II 

9,55I,8SS 

17i; 11,261,4:17 

19 

i3,089,:i;i8 














AI»PENDI\. 


6Sl 


Walks. 


COUNTIES OF 


Anglesey . . . 

Brecon 

|('ar<iigun . . . 

(^M'liuntlien ^ . 

I ('aniarvoii 
I Denbigh , . . 

I Flinl . . . . 

I (ilanvorgait . . 

! Merinnelii 
I jMoiitguiiicry 
I i\!nibr<»ko , . . 

I iiadiiur 


i 

• 

1801 . 

• 

ss 

- t 

-•- ~ 

• 9 

Ji^U. 

■ 

« 4 J 

a 

18 :it. 

Increase , 
ptr Ce^t^ ! 

Isyi, 


;i;i, 8 (H) 

10 

% 

f 

ai 

,* J 0 ,oo;i 

7 

i«,;>ao 

* T 

.‘u ,(>;« 

l!) 

10 

];),oo;i 

10 

17 , 70 ;i 


ly.dSO 

17 

003 JO 

10 

e 7 ,» 8 i 

10 

01,780 


(> 7 ,:{i 7 

i,--. 

T 7 ,ai 7 

17 

0 O, 5 !;ii) 

la 

100,000 

• • 

• 11 ,.‘Hi!! 

10 

. lo,;!;)!) 

17 

07 ,ff 0 S 

15 



* 00,.-153 

(> 

oi,riio 

10 

70,011 

8 




17 

10,018 

10 

.'■.;i, 7 n|. 

11 

0 (M»l:i 



Ifl 

K 0 . 0 (i 7 

10 

ioi, 7;!7 

ai. 

lao.oij; 


yf.iMKi 

1 


11 *' 






N 

i)], 0 .')l 

10 


!> 

00,185 


.'iO,‘.!M(l 

1 

b‘(Mil 0 

'.l-i 


0 

• 8 i,iai, 

' 

, lo.Ooo 

{) 



\ii, Ui!) 

0 

ai.iioi* 


011,010 

j.i 

« • 

0 ll,, 8 S 


7 i 7 ,i;iH 

|v» 

J.. 

M !5 




» 






SCOTLANH. 


lOUNI’II.s OF 


ISdl 

Oi 

11 

1 1 

1 isji. lie 

1 

; 

1 ^ ^ 
CC i 

1 

! 

1 Js;ii. 

1 



•— ja. 

. 


£ i 

' 

Alwiideeu . . . . 


ia;i,0Ha 

]0 

i;!0,070 iO 

!;>.> .'is 7 

11. 

177,ti5l 

Argvlc .... 


Ti.H.'-.n' 

10 

85,5^5 1 !• 

o:.:3i(i 

1 

101.lao 

A \ r. 


HKOIIO 

a.'i 

loo.ooi aa 

iv;,voo 

11. 

115.(».55 

l!:ilill'. 


,:i5.Kb7 

2 

;{(>,008 ; JO 

la.ooi 

IV 

lK,(i()l : 

llei'xviek . . . . 


.'io.oai 

1 

.■{0,770 ; 8 


2 

3H)i8 

Buie. 


11.70I 

2 

ia,o;i,'l ■ 10 

i.‘i,;o7 

3 

11 101 

('ailinnss . . . • 



1 

*2;bi‘i‘) ' VO 


M 

:3l,5Vf) 1 

(.tackniannaii . . 


ift.S.OS 

11 

^.jO : Ml 

i;!,ao;i 

11 

1 i,;-ao ■ 

Duinhartnu . . . 


ao,7io 

li 

a 1,180 i;{ 

ar.an 

w 

3;{,aii ' 

DiiUiiVies . . , 


51,.'707 

10 

(ivjioo j;i 

70,S7S 

1 

7:1 ::()! 

Kdinbnrgli . . . 


iar!.004 

ai 

lls.oor VO 

101,011 

15 

aio..'-,oa 

Kluiil .... 


ao.7oo 

5 

V8,J08 1 11 

.-{i.ioa 

10 

31,2.11 

Kile. 


o;i,7i;j 

8 

ioi,a7a I8 

lll,.'',:iO 

la 

iVK.SOf) 

Kurl'ar . 


oo.ia? 

s 

107,-ao'i ■ 0 

lia.i.'io 

23 

J.'iO.iidO 

Wa(i<!int:1on • . . . 


‘^0,1)80 

1 

.11,101 1:1 

I-!? 

3 

3<>,110 i 

Jnven)es.s . . 


74,aoa 

.5 

78.;i;i6 . 15 

<10,157 


01,707 ' 

Kiiirai'tliiie . . • 


20,.'jl0 

1 

ar.i.'jo 1 0 

ao,ii8 

8 

17 

:3i.i;o ' 

Kinross .... 


0,7a5 

,8 

7,310 1 7 

7,70a 

0,072 ; 

Kirkemlbrighl . * 

, 

gn.aii 

15 

;),8,084 j 15 

;i8,!)o;i 

1, 

10,.'■,00 i 

Lanark .... 


110,000 

31 

191 , 75 a ' a7 

aii,;j87 

.•{0 

yio,8io 1 

Linlith«;ow 


17,811 

<) 

10,4.')] 17 

:«,G85 

3 

2.-i,aoi 

Nairn ..... 


8,a57 

— 

8351 1 0 
4()J5:J ; 15 

<).0(K> 

4 

o,;i5i.: 

Orkney ajj'l Kjlielland 


J<).821. 

If 

.‘j.i.iai 

JO 

58,V;{0 • 



8.7;i5 

0,9:10 1 

10,010 

5 

iii.ois: 

Pcilll. 


120..*)00 

7 

irio.ooH ! ;i 

lao.o.oo 

;t 

112,80! * 

RenlVew . . 


78,0.50 

19 

9a,.';oo 21 

112,175 

10 

133,113 i 

Boss ami (.'roniarty . 


.oo,;)!;! 

10 

08,87,a ■ i;i 

(iH.SVS 

<) 

7I-,8V0 : 

Iloxlmrgh . . . 


xi osa 

II 

:j7,v;io : jo 

40.81)2 


13,oo;i ; 

fj^elkirk. 

. 

0.070 

10 

.'■,.880 ■ i;i 

0,037 


(>,8:33 

Stirling . . . . • 


50,8‘«^5 

11 

58,171 ia 

05,.'1/0 

11 

72,021 ; 

.'^itlierlami , . . 


a;i,ii7 

a 

v;3.t)V0 — 

23,8 10 

7 

25.018 i 

Wigtown . . . 

• -I 

aa,oi8 

17 

aii,80l 

.‘i;3,v 10 

0 

30,258 : 


I 

l,5.t)<),008 

11 

1,805.088 : 10 

1 

a,o<)3,ioG 

13 

2,300,807 
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Ari^ENDIX, 


t^uMMAiiY OF Great Britain. 


e •» 

Englniiii:). 

1 

8,,331,1^^1 ! 113 9,551,8as 

Il71 

ll,261,i;i7 

16 

i;i,089.3;i8 

Wales . 

sa.&ie ' 13 011,788 

17 

717,I;38 

12 

805,236 

ScolUind. 

l.SixyiOS 11 j 1,805,688 

16 

2,093,106 

13 

2 3( >5,80 7 

Army, Navy, &c. . . 

470,698 '"-1- i () 10.500 

1 

— 

319,300 

— 

277,017 


10,912,616 151 12,609,861 

1: 

11,391,631 

15 

Kl.W.OOS 


W—'l'liADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH FUANt K. 

u I 

All Account of ilie Ainoimt in official and real value, of all British Exjiorfs to France 
in each year since 1811; dislingulshing those of British from Colonial Prod .ice: also, 
an Abstract of the Amount, in offii’ial value, of all Imports from France in each year, 
as far its the same can bo made up during the time, fractions omitted. 


Years. 

Oflirial Value 
of Import ! 
into the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Ofticial Value ef Exporta from the 
United Kingdom. 

Dcelared Value 
of 

lirtti8h and Irish 
i'rodiice and , 
Mannfat'tures ' 
exporteil from 

tlu‘ 1 

United Kingdom. ! 

mitish and 
Irish Prodiiee 
and 

Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
('olonial 
Merchandise. 

'J’otal 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

180 

710,226 

.377,799 

1,867,913 

2,215,713 

6S:i,7(f5i 

1815 

751,372 

241,823 

1,228.856 

1,143,680 

298,291 

1816 

417,782 

321,070 

1,31.3,161 

1,631,222 

107,(>99 1 

1817 

527,805 

696,753 

1,051,261 

1,651,071 

I,1i0.3,l86 1 

1818 

1,102,128 

818,850 

877,912 

LliXiSO.'i 

80!),rm ; 

1819 

012,011 

218,078 



299, l!)3 ; 

1820 

775,132 

331,080 

829,811 

1,163,901 

3<«',741 ! 

1821 

805,616 

;t82,401. 

i,orj 7 ,ioo 

1,119,501 

i;i0,2()5 

1822 

878,272 

.316,810 

839,161 » 

1,18,5 961 

4,-17,009 

1823 

1,115,800 

211 837 

713,571 

985,412 

. 319,()■;»> 

1821. 

1,556,7;!3 

260.198 

861,500 

1,124,99!) 

^.W,635 

1826 

1,835,1)81 

279,212 

892,402 

1,171,615 

*;WI,70!) 

1826 

1,217,426 

426,819 

656,121 

1,082.914 

488,4;)8 

1827 

2,625;747 

4.16,?26 

13;i503 

650,229 

446,9.51 

1828 

3,178,825 

148,915 

195,497 

641,442 

4118,937 

1829 

2.086,9!)3 

5094)2] 

.337,896 

817,817 

491,388 

18.30 

2,328,183 

486,281 

181,(Hj6 

667,349 

. 475,884 
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KUU()l*K IN GiCNKRAL. 

• ' 

I'Us l(»IIowiifg Tables are valuable contril)utions to the Genera^ S^atktics 
* • of Europe.:-#- • 

No. I. A T.ible, sliowing tlie Kxloiil, Popuiafioii, Koveinio, and l)«l>t of (lie I’lincipal 
Sink's of Kuroix* for 182 ^, ilccortiin^ to Erofessor Malclitis, lale Minister ut' Finance 
to the Kin" of Wurtenibcrg^. • ^ 

___- *4»_•#_ ^ _ 


1 

^eofifraphical 
s<jMHro miles. 

Population. 

IkivAme. 

Debt. 

» 

Kussiaii Empire 

’6,0*t2,77‘t‘ 

i>o,ai>7.ooo 

.C17,120,1X10 

.1.'35.650,000 

Austria _ 


;{2 83K,0(H) 

13,9I(W^ 

ak.OWMH) 

78,UX>,0(M) 

f ranee fwithout its (^>l^nies) - 

1(>],S7(> 

62,600,1100 

1!)1,4(XMXX) 

Great'll!', (witliont its (’oioniis) 

1 88,5(>0 

22.ia),o;i6. 

61,5(XI,(X)0 

tfl9,0(X),WX) 

]l*russia 

.S(1,2K) 

lT-.6o2,278 

■s,i ly txxi 

2!),701,(X)0 

1 Netherlands 


*Kn(h()S6 

c,,i:)0,ooo 

118,S(X),000 

; Sweden - - - . . . _ 

190,<X)0 

2.y(XI,(KI0 

2,17^,000 

; Norway - 

J)2,7()S 

4,060,132 

.•i51,(K)0 

2.52,100 

Denmark ------- 


I,y3f,011 

1,23.S,0(XI 

3,720,1X10 

jlNiIand - 

;i(),0G8 

l,0.i5.T(XI 

1,200,1X10 

5.71O.(X)0 

'Spain - --1 ----- 

mi.'Xi 

I3,ooy,ooo 

0,|.20,(X«) 

70,000,000 

i Portugal ------- 

■ 27,652 

5dH;h.050 

2,110,(KX) 

5.019.000 

11 wo 8i(rl|ies - • - _ - - 

.•il,6!)2 

7,111.717* 

3,521,1X10 

1S,!I71.,(X10 

ISardiiiia ------- 

2I,8«( 

i..3;«,(Xii) 

2,7.50,1X10 

1,.58|..000 

iSlat« s of tile (.'Iiuirh - - . 

I2,97U 

2,i.s;t,yio 

l,2.‘i.S,000 

17,112,000 

j(»rand Dueliy of'ruseany - - 


1 dtMMKHt 

023,11X1 

l,8S4,0(K) 

jSwil/.rland 


2.1)37,fine 

MO.IXIO 


jOuoinan Kinpirc in Europe 



2,175 (Kill 

.3 007,000 

lllavaria 

2:', Kill 

i.,o;j7,t)i7 


11,311,01X1 

iSaxon}- - -- -- -- - 

5 6(is 

J.;i5lM)0t> 

j,tH)<kd()t) 

3;)tM»,(MK) 

iTT.i.iover ------- 

11.1120 

1.6,17.500 

yyoixxi 

2 .'iSl.lXXl 

[U iirlenibei" ------ 

5.7-M. 

tot) 

851.900 

2,505,(XXI 

jHadeu - -- -- -- - 


1,111,727 

90^290 

1,070,(KX) 

iMes.se (Darmstadt) - - 



537,200 

1.181,,iXXI 

; Ilesse (I'.leetorale^ - _ - _ 

;i ;i28 

71S,0(K) 

170,(XIO 

220.000 


No. II. A View f)f lln! lNd»li(‘ l)el»l and Annual M\|M’ns(s of jlm l^rincipal l*oW(*js of 
I'birope, conipa*'e(I \\ilh ihoir ivspcrlive J*iipiilalion. 

I From the Vunlget of the Tiereipts and E.rpcndii\ire of Feawc. for the Year IS.'V'.') 


« 

liit»*ri*st of INjtitif 
Deliti ill fraiu 

IvitTo ; 

ill Iiaues. 

Pitpulntioii. 

Exiiixn-i! to 
eaeii 

I’ • 

hrane*' 

210,000,000 

9S(t.(M10,OOtt 

32.000 000 

31 franes. 

baijiland - • - - - . - 

(>10,0<KMI00 

l,2(Kb(K!0,0l‘0 

21,1X10,1X10 

.57 il.i. 

•Austria ------- 

f)7.(Mt0,0(H) 


32,(XX) OIX) 

11 .1". 

l*russia ------- 

20.(XXI,(XXt 

liXl.lXKI.IHXI 

13 (XI0,(I0() 

11. .1(1. 

Netherlands ----- 

.lO,0(XI,(XX) 

l(Xi,(XX),(XXI 

0 (XXl.OOl 

27 (1.). 

llavaria ------- 

7.(XM),0(H) 

02,000,(X)0 

•1,()(X),(XI0 

15 do. 

VVurtemberff *----- 

700,01X1 

20,000,(HX) 

1,,500,(XX) 

13 do. 

Pays <lo Vaud ----- 


1,71X1,(XX) 

100,(100 

10 du. 

tJnited States ----- 

13,IX)0,(lb0 

i;58,000,lXX) 

13,000,Otto 

11 do. 
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AFRICA. 

On tui'nhig to this quartei' otr afitention is fii'st arrested by— 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE MOUTHS OF THE NIGER. 

• 

This event, geographically,so impdrtant, has at length been accomplished, 
and will open up' a new route into the interjbr of Africa,—a region nearly 
ds unknown as that of New Holland. 'Vyhere-. the Niger, rose, was a 
problem as dilKcult of solution, 'as that of the source of the Nile, till 
solved by twof illustrious but unfortunate Scotsmen, ■' Park, and Laing, 
who ventwed their livar, and lost them, in t'le arduous task of African 
discovery. Hut though the, source of the Niger was thus determined, 
whilst that of the Nile remained unknown, it was still a problem equally 
difficult of solution,—what^war. the direction, add where the termination 
of its course ? The successive labours of subsequent travellers had thrown 
no light on tin? subject, and the deficiency of information vyas attempted 
to be supplied by the qid of ingenious conjecture. One supposed it to 
join the Nile of Egypt. Another conducted it to the lake of 'VVangara, 
which he made its termination. Whilst anotKer, in his turn, imjiroved as 
he thought on the idea, by conducting it through that extensive swam]), 
to the Hahr-al-Ghazelle, or river of antelopes, (the Ghir of Ptolemy), 
and thence through the sands of Bilmah, to the Mediterranean. A 
fourth conjecture conducted it to the Atlantic, under the name of Zaire ; 
whilst a fifth, started by llichaud, in 1803, and supported with great in¬ 
genuity and research, by Mr M'Queen, conducted it, to the Bight of Benin. 

This last conjecture is now verified, and our unfortunate country¬ 
man, Mr Park, who had traversed the Niger as far down as Boussa, 
within 6 ilegrees of the Atlantic, was in the fair road of realising all his 
hopes, when they were all frustrated by his unhappy fate in the rapids 
opposite Boussa. The recent discoveries of Captain Clapperton, who 
travelled by land from Badagi'ay, a sea-port of Dahomey, to Hio, and 
Boussa, and Sockatoo, clearly jiroved that the Niger ran in a S.E. direc¬ 
tion to the Atlantic ; and whilst Clapperton was at Hio, or Katunga, the 
capital of Youriba, he learned that the Niger ran two days’ journey to 
the East, and that, consequently, its course to the Bight of Benin was no 
longer doubtful. This was in February, 1826, but his subsequent death, 
in August, 1827, at Sockatoo, prevented for a time all further progress. 
So much information was now gained upon this subject, that nothing more 
was required to settle it beyond all dispute, than to sail down the river 
from Boussa—the point which Park had reached—and thus ascertain the 
further line of direction of its course, and where it entered the sea. The 
two brothers, Landers—one of whom had been Captain Clapperton’s ser¬ 
vant, and accompanied him in that capacity to Sockatoo, and had there 
])erformed the last sad duties to his deceased master—were accordingly 
despatched by the secretary of state, first to Cape-Coast-Castle, and' 
thence to Batlagray, in January, 1830. Agreeably to their orders, they 
were to take the former land-route from Badagray to Boussa, and thence 
to Yaoori, and there to embark on the stream, and not to quit it till they 
reached its termination. 

On the .31st of March, the two brothers commenced their over-land 
journey ; th<>y reached Kiama on the 28th of May, and Boussa on the 
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17tli of JTidie. This city does not stand upon an island, as described 
by Clapperton ^ but on the fight bank of the river, on th^mainland. The 
Nig«r here is ftf very reduced breadth, notsexceeding a stone-tlirow 
Black rOtks rise abruptly fr*m the streayi iy its centre, and its «ufmce is 
agitated by whirlpools. This rapid is the piece where Mr Park and his asso¬ 
ciates perished; and “ the arock on which I sat," says one of the Landers, 

“ overlooks the fatal spot.” The king of Boussa afterwards showed to 
the travellers one of .Mr Park’s books,* whiclUa dAcribed as a nautical 
book containing tables of logaii;ithm9. On the 27th of‘June, they ar¬ 
rived by water.at Yaooribut the navigation, it being the season when • 
the stream is low, was very diflicul*, from rapids and shallows, and from 
the spreading of tht» «tream here and there into branches, lill of danger¬ 
ous rotdts, sand-banks, and low islands covered witJt.tall rank gr^js. One 
of these channels, six miles N. of Boussa, was a mile wide; but so shallow, 
except in one place where it was very narrow, that a child might easily 
wade it. The Landers were told, that bcUv^n these two places is the 
most didicult part of the whole navigation, there being no rocks nor sand 
banks, eitlier s)Jl>ove Yadori, or below ,Boussa. Yaoori is four days’ sail 
nearly due N. of Boussa, and the river in its natui'al bed, when uninter¬ 
rupted by rocks, runs at this season (June) from one to two miles an 
hour. In the wet season, *kfter the malca, or foui'teen incessant rainy 
days, has set in, when all the rivers which are nearly dry during the re¬ 
mainder of the year, pour their redundant waters into the Greal Father 
of Waters, as the Quorra is emphatically styled, canoes pass between 
Nyffie, Yaoori, Boussa, and Funda. At this season also, the river, by the 
depth and velocity of its current, sweeps off the rank grass which 
springs up annually on its bot;ders. Every rock and every low island 
are then completely covered, and may be easily passed over in canoes, 
without any danger. While^thus flooded, large trading-boats may go down 
the stream from Tombuctoo to Yaoori; but from the strength of the cur¬ 
rent, to return up the stream is impossible, and the boatmen leave their 
vessels at Yaoori, therefore,‘and return to Tombuctoo by land. The 
journey from Yaoori to Sockatoo occupies five whole days, or a direct 
distance of 100 British miles. The course of the Niger, or Quorra, from 
Tombuctoo to Yaoori, seems to be nearly S.E.; and hence, insteail of run¬ 
ning E. of Tombuctoo, as far as the western extremity of the supposed 
swamp of Wangara, iiT l.-i” E. long, of (ireenwich, and about as many 
E. of Tombu. oo, if Walckenaer’s position of that place be correct, it 
goes S. and S.E. to Yaoori, in 6° 20' E. long, and 11^ 20' N. lat. If 
the lake of Tchad, discovered by Messrs Denham and Clapperton, be the 
same with th^ lake of Wangara—as is very probably the case—then it is 
still a degree farther east of the meridians of Greenwich and Tombuctoo, 
and the basin of that lake, and its two principal feeders, the Yeou and the 
Shary, is separated wholly from thaf of the Niger, on the S.VV. by a 
chain of mountains and elevated plateaus : so that there neither is, nor can 
be, a communication between it and the Niger by means of these two 
rivers , which are not branches of the Niger but totally distinct rivera. 

Yaoori is a large -flourishing state, bounded by Houssa on the E.; by 
Cubfbie on the N.; Borgoo on the W.; and Nouffie on the S. The 
government is an hereditary despotism; but the former sultaun was de¬ 
posed for his tyranny and bad conduct, and the present ruler (1830) has 
reigned upwards of 39 years, and has hitherto maintained his giound against 
the ever restless Fellatahs. The city is of great extent and very populous, 
•vi. t K 
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surrounded by higli and strong wall of clay, and may be 'ba*^ween 20 
and 30 miles in o'rcuit, having eight gates well-fortified, after the manner 
oftth^ country. The people are industrious both in mar nfactures, and 
agricnl'tups; yet, notwithatauding, they are very poorly clad, have little 
money, and are perpetually complaining of the badness of the times. In the 
wet season, Yaoori is a complete swamp, and after the malca has set in, it 
is literally covered .with water.' A little to the N., the Quorra is joiiie<l 
by the Cubbie from'the .N.E f it this junction-^e Landera embarked 
on their return,' and found the stream mpiiing from two to three miles 
an hour, on the 2d*of August, and in fuH flood, and most of the rocks 
and shoals encountered in the dry season, now covered and invisible. 
The banks ofl the river and its islands were in many 'places covered with 
vast crops of corn, grecving to ten or twelvenfeet in height. On the 20th 
of September, they left Boussa, and proceeded down the river at noon, and 
by 2 o’clock P.M., passed the boundaries of Boussa and those of Nyflie. 
Ehiring this part of the voyage, at a small island called Metalie, the river 
ran three or four miles an hour,' and its' bed was full of rocks, some of 
which, shooting up within a few inches of the surfa6e, canse(|.a loud rushing 
noise in the water; anjl with considerable difficulty they crossed two reefs, 
which in the dry season must be highly perilous. At night thejr stopped 
at a large island called Palashie, one mile'broad by several miles long. 
Opposite a city called Layaba, the river was found very narrow and deep; 
this city has an extensive population of Nyffie people. After leaving 
this place, they ran 12 or 14 miles down the stream ; the Quorra during 
this whole distance rolling grandly along, a noble river, neither ob¬ 
structed by island nor deformed by rocks and stones. Its width varied 
from one to three miles ; the country on ei{her side was very flat, and a few 
mean dirty looking villages were scattered on the banks. At Madjie island, 
a large river called Moussa enters from the^ west, forming the southern 
boundary of Wowou. Above this, the Landers met several very large canoes, 
having a hut in the middle, which contained merchants and their whole 
families. At this island, the Quorra, wliich had hitherto run due 8. 
from Yaoori and Boussa, takes a turn to the east by the side of a range 
of hills, and afterwards Bows a little to the east of south, for a number 
of miles; and in the middle of the stream is an elevated rocky island 300 
feet high, callerl Mount Kisey by the natives ; it is very .steep, and is an 
object of superstitious veneration amongst the natives. At Rabba, the 
Quorra begins to run decidedly to the S.E.; Rabba is a very large and 
populous city, built on the slop of a gentle hill almost wholly destitute of 
trees ; and two miles above it is Zigozhee island, so low that the houses and 
trees seemed springing out of the water. Rabba may, for its commerce, be 
considered as the emporium of the whole country, as a variety of articles, 
both of home and foreign manufacture, are there daily sold, and it is be¬ 
sides well supplied with slaves of both sexes, which have for the most 
part been captured in war by the Fellatahs. The price of a stout well- 
made male slave is £8, and of a young female £ 10. Slaves are sometimes 
purchased at Rabba by people inhabiting the country situated a good way 
down the Quorra, and from thence they are delivered from hand to lian'cl, 
till they at length reach the sea. Ivory is also sold here, and large tusks 
may be had for 1000 cowries or 2s. each, and sometimes cheaper. The 
Landers had eleven elephants’ tusks presented to them by the kings of 
Wouwou and Boussa, but were unable to dispose of theip at Rabba, as 
no strangers were then ia that city. Rabba is two days’ journey E. of 
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Katuuga,«tli% capital of Yonriba : from llabba all the way down to Kacuii- 
day, the dircc^n of its coiyse is S.E., and Kacunday m/fy be regarded as 
the most S. extern position on its bank, ki 8° StV E. long, of Grj^^wwb, 
and 8” 31!)' N. lat. Below Kabba, the Qiior^ spreads out to a breath of 
five miles, and its banks are covered with "large thick morasses and bogs ; 
so the Landers found it hnpossible to get a landing-place to refresh them¬ 
selves, as the villages all lay behind these'swamps, tiirough which it was 
impossible to penetraa^.* The river seethf to ^w tlffough a moantainous 
region, some distance below llabba, as they passed a Humber of pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful mountaitt^, a few miles inland* from the left bank, 
and several others still morfe romadtic ahd interesting were seen in the 
same direction, but*v*ry elevated, and so distant, that the 5 l could hardly 
be distmguished from faint bl4e clouds ; and at tha>43ooduonia r^er from 
the N.E., the land on both sides of, the Quorra is very elevated, so far as 
can be seen. 

The Coodoonia is a vfery large streamy iiijing in the* mountains of 
Zegzeg, and was crossed by llichard* Lander, in his former return 
journey from Cockatoo.* Beyond the« mouth of this river, is the S.E. 
boundary^ of Nyflie; and below’, the city of Eggfl on this boundary. 
There are neither kings nor chiefs here, each city having its own ruler. 
Egga is on the right bank ortlie river, and near it on the opposite bank is 
a market-town of considerable size. The population of Egga is prodigious, 
and the city itself of immense extent; the soil in its immediate vicinity 
is uncommonly productive, being a dark heavy mould, and the neces- 
snrie- of life arc abundant and cheap, but the inhabitants eat little animal 
food, living chiefly on fish, which are abundant in the river, flymnas 
are said to be very nungprous in.jthe woods, and so bold and rapacious as 
lately to have carried off nearly the whole of the sheep in the town. The 
commerce of this place is grpat, as was evinced by the immense number of 
large canoes which lay off the town filled with trading commoditi<is, anil 
all kinds of merchandise common to the country. Benin and Portuguese 
clothes are worn at Egga by'raany of the inhabitants, so that some sort 
of communication is kept up with the sea-coast. The people are very 
speculative and enterprising, and numbers of them employ their whole 
time in trading up and down the river, and live entirely on board, cover¬ 
ing their canoes with a shed which answers every purpose for which it is 
intended. Egga, like many towns on the river, is often inundated by the 
periodical ‘sweii of the Quorra; and when the Landers stopped there 
on the 20tli of October, a large part of the city was overflowed. From 
Kacunday—mentioned above, and which they reached two days’ sail below 
Egga—the Quorra runs almost due S. to its junction with the Tshadda, a 
large stream fr''m the east. The banks of the river are well inhabited 
on i)oth sides, with much cultivation fjom Egga to Kacunday; but below 
this, the river enters the mountains, which seem to be those of the Kong 
range, running towards the S.E. all the way, till they join the Alla Sierra, 
or Cameroon mountains, opposite the island of Fernando Po. After the 
(fujiflugjjce of the Quorra and Tshadda, the united stream varies from 
two to five and six miles wide in the time of the periodical inundation, 
and commences a S.W. course through the range; it is free of islands and 
morasses, and has high well-wooded banks. At Bocqiia, a day’s sail be¬ 
low the confluence, and on the western bank, some iron hoops and staves 
of casks were found ; opposite, on the eastern bank, is a path leading 
three days’ journey to the city of Funda on the Tshadda. A day’s 
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sail below Bocqua is the city of Alla, close to the river hank to «\n elevat¬ 
ed situation, onH» green sward: its appearance was highly striking and 
bs^utifnl; and it was snrronrfded with fine trees and sWubs. Below 
thb, the margin of the river heconies more thickly wooded than %ver, and 
for more than 30 miles, neitimr villages nor houses are seen, not even 
a single hut. The whole of this distance, »h^ canoe passed smoothly 
alongst the river; every thing was silent and solitary; “ no sound could be 
distinguished save ouV ow* voicfesj” say the LanddM^ “ami the splashing of 
the paddles wilh their echoes.” The song of birds was not heard, nor 
' could any animal whatever be seen ; the,bank» seemed entirely deserted, 
and the Quorra to be slumberiiig in* its owif grandeur. At noon they 
cleare<l the eikl of the high hills, which had commenced below Bocqua, 
but whiali now changed their direction S.8.E., whilst that of tile river 
was nearly S.W., the breadth varying, from three to five miles. 

At Abbazacca, 45 miles below the confluence of the Quorra and 
Tshadda, and the first to^wi <o the S.W. of tfie mountains, on the left 
bank, an English bar of iron was seen ; and for the first time in coming 
down the river, the cocoa-tree was beheld, anil the mellow whistling 
of the grey parrot l\eard. The chief of this place wishing to know 
whence the I.anders had come, was much astonisiied on hearing that 
they had come from Yaoori, a great city on the banks of the river, 
never having heard before the name of snch a place. Below this place, 
villages become numerous on both sides, appearing every three or four 
miles, but little cultivation was visible. \t JJammuggoo, the natives have 
muskets of English manufacture; the king had six small swivels. The 
natives arc expert in the use of fire-arms, and they shoot buflaloes, which, 
however, are not numerous. The Quorra u'as now commencing to decrease, 
having fallen two feet in as many days ; here were seen a man dressed in 
a soldier's jacket, and others partially clothed, in European ajtparel, all of 
whom had picked up a smattering of English from the Liverpool palm 
oil vessels in the Bonney river, and Bonney itself was said to be four or 
five days’ journey from hence. A great nunlber of the Dammuggoo people 
ascend the river to Bocqua, carrying with them gunpowder, muskets, soap, 
Manchester cottons, and other European articles ; and great quantities of 
rum, or rather rum and water, for not above one-third is genuine spirit, 
and even that of the worst quality. These are exchanged for ivory and 
slaves, which are again sold to the European traders. At Kirree, the 
Quorra for the first time sends off a branch, so that Kirree may be said ■ 
to he the apex or head of the delta; this uppermost branch goes off to 
the S.W. to Benin, and is the Rio Formosa, or most western mouth of 
the Niger, The main stream runs S.S.W. to Eboe, three days’ sail farther 
down ; but, whilst prosecuting their voyage below Kirree, the Landers’ 
canoe was attacked and captured by the Hibboos, a fierce people on the 
banks ;—these people had large canoes, some of them having 40 paddles, 
and carrying 60 men. They were carried back to Kirree, 40 miles up, 
and were fortunately redeemed by the king of Brasse, who then happened 
to be there buying slaves, by giving the price of six slaves for each,.,...lfi 
consequence of this, one of the Landers lost his jounial and a mariner’s 
compass; the only instrument they had to ascertain their bearing was also 
lost. Above Eboe the river expands into a lake, from which it issues in 
three branches, running to the S.W., S., and S.E., all three largo naviga¬ 
ble streams. The first branch seems to be the Rio dm Forcados, or 
Warreo rive'-, which enters the sea S.E. of the Formosa branch; but 
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wUelWt |V\€ .Wvo Aos ^.scarAos, an interveiung month, U an arm of the 
lormosa, we cannot determine, middle or S. 

bran{;h, is th^io JV^ua or main river, which entera the sea at Cape lir- 
mosa, after forming a smalMelta at its #nt^nce. The S.E. bsanch ^es 
to Old Calabar, and forms the branches of the Old Calabar axaVRiodd 
Rey rivers. The middi* branch, or Nun, is not above two miles broad 
at Its issue from the lake above Eboe, and it was donvn this branch the 
Landers came ; in its fTirther coui-se dovWJ the^ainliranch or Nun river, 
sends off four other branches, two to the Wrand two td*the E,, which 
seemingly correspond to ijie Bonney and New Calabar rivers. The river ' 
consequently grows narrower and slmllowtr as it approaches the sea. The 
Landers, after two da^rs’ sail from Kirree, finally landed onitlie I5th No- 
vembei^ at Brasse town, on & small liranch of tlw*Nun river, mi which 
they ascended; the tide flows up ^bout 80 miles into the interior. A 
little above Kirree where the delta commences, at 180 miles or 200 B. 
miles in direct distance fr«m the mouth of <the Nun, or main branch by ' 
the course of the stream, a change of tlft climate begins to be felt—the 
nights being vejy cold, *ith very heavy^ews, with a considesable quantity 
of dense vapour covering the face of the country in ^the moi-niug. Below 
Kirree, tile river is not so serpentine as above it; the banks are so low 
and regular, that not even a'simple rising can anyiVhere be discovered, 
and gradually assume a sameness little different from that wbicli prevails 
on many parts of the sea coast in the bight of Benin. At Kirree the 
mangrove is seen, for the first time, coming down the river, interspersed 
amon'tst the trees of the forest. Near the mouth, the Nun is not above 


half a mile wide in the broadest part, and the naiTowest about 300 yards 
across. Eboe, where the secot^ delta commences, is about 120 geo¬ 
graphical miles above the month m direct distance. 

From Boussa, where the Lenders began their voyage down the river, they 
occupied 56 days in sailing down to Brasse town ; but from this, 7 days 
must be deducted for their misfortune near Kirree, so that 49 were in 


vvliole employed ; and as the \listance on the map of their voyage gives 
■190 geographical miles between Boussa and the mouth of the Nun, without 
including windings, the daily rate of sailing in a canoe worked by paddles, 
was ten such miles. The direct distance from Boussa to Yaoori in the 


same map is 6(V geographical miles by the course of the river; so that 
we have 640 geographical miles between the mouth of the Nun and 
Yaoori, the mc^t northe’-n term of their expedition. But as the mouth of 
the Nun is nearly duo S. of Yaoori, the direct overland distance is only 
410 geographical miles, or 130 less than by the river. We cannot, unfor¬ 
tunately, ascertain the direct distance between Tombuctoo and Yaoori, as 
the position of the former is not yet satisfactorly adjusted, not even by 
Caille, who visited, or pretends to have^ seen Tombuctoo, but gives not the 
smallest information as to the course of the Niger beyond that point,—leaves 
it just as he found it,—and tells us from his host Side Abdallahi, that there 
is no traffic or water-communication with the country of lloussa, because 
thf m\vigation of the river ceases at Kabra, and yet, as we have above seen, 
loaded boats come from Tombuctoo to Yaoori. We cannot allow more than 
400'geographical miles between these two positions in direct distance, 
and 500 more from Tombuctoo to the source of the stream at Mount 
Loma; thus making its whole com'se 1440 geographical or 1660 British 
miles, not including sinuosities ; a length of course great indeed, but by no 
means extraordinary, being inferior in this respect to the Nile of Egypt, 
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tlion^li far cxcnlliiig it in volume of water,—a rircuinstance easjf of solu¬ 
tion, for, excepting the Tacazze, the Nile receives not a siy^le stream bo- 
lo^( the, junction of its eastern and western branches, vrnd its course 
through the sterile desert of ^abja, where itS' waters are absorbed by the 
sands, and evaporated by the sun. The course of the Niger, on the con¬ 
trary, is through a very different region, and whtlly within the tropics, so 
that it cannot fail of an abundant and increasing supply of water during 
its whole progress to''the ^i>a. itu delta is of laige extent, comprehend¬ 
ing the whole line of sea, from the niouth.of the Rio Formosa, or river of 
Benin, S. £. to Cape Nun, and from that point, N. £. to the mouth of the 
Rio del Rey, which is probably a branch of the Old Calabar river, or the 
whole space between the bights of Benin, and Biafim;—an extent of 250 
geograpipcal miles, and/-containing an area of thrice the dimensions of the 
Egyptian delta, and considerably larger than that of the Ganges ; the navi¬ 
gable branches a<'e likewise larger, more numerous, and more easily permea¬ 
ble than those of the celebrated Indian river. The discovery of the mouths 
of the far-famed and long sought'Niger, is an event of far more importance, 
in every point in which it can be viewed, than that' of Torahjuctoo, of which 
our French rivals have boasted so much.' For, except the mere fact of the 
discovery of the region between Silla and Tombuctoo by Caille, we have 
got nothing more. Park had previously advanced as far as Silla in his 
first adventure ; and Major Laing had already discovered the source of the 
Niger, and traced on the map the first 25 leagues of its course to the N. 
All that was further required, was to fill up the gap to Bammakoo where 
Park left it; now the first point where Caille found the Joliba was Cou- 
roussa; and Jomard, in his map of Caiile’s itinerary, has delineated its course 
from the source thus far within 40 leagu^f; of its origin. We have no fur¬ 
ther word of the Joliba till he found it again at Jenne, and Jomard fills up 
the curve of the river from Couroussa to Jeniie, which is in reality length¬ 
ening Major Laing’s researches as far as this point; placing Boure, (the 
Boori of Park,) Sego, and Sousanding on this arbitrary course of the river, 
which he farther supposes Mungo Park to have traversed. Caille, in his 
journey to Time, progressed round the whole of this space, and yet obtained 
no additional information, and the greatest errors may still exist in laying 
down the true direction which he took on leaving this latter town. Thu 
additions of course made to geography in this part of the. journey are not 
great, and his account of Tombuctoo has totally disappointed expectation, 
our knowledge being still confined to that solitsu-y fact. The French have 
made a mighty boast about this discovery, telling us of the millions which 
our country had spent in attempting unsuccessfully what an unprotected 
and unassisted Frenchman had accomplished: but it is ngt strictly true 
that Caille was the first in the list of about forty travellers who had the ho¬ 
nour of accomplishing that in which they all failed; for Adams and Riley 
must be excepted, who both saw it, and Park must undoubtedly have seen 
it, on his way down the Niger to Boussa ; his unfortunate death at Boussa, 
though it has indeed deprived his country of the information he obtained 
in his last journey, is no impeachment of the fact that he reached 
buctoo. That Major Laing reached Tombuctoo in August, 1826, and re¬ 
mained there for some time, is unquestionable, as appears from several let¬ 
ters, and one in particular, dated Tombuctoo, 21st September, 1826. His 
subsequent unhappy, and in some respects mysterious fate, does not de¬ 
prive him of the just right of precedence of Caille in having reached that 
city ; and had not his jiapers been cither destroyed or shamefully withheld. 
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we woul<l Iiftve got. tnucli more geographical information respecting tliat 
j)ai t of interior Africa, tban^has been communicated in tl^ ponderously got 
up vylumes ofipaille. “ I have been busilyjemployed,” says our un^urtumte 
countrynwn, ‘ searching the,records oftf^e town, which are abuHdaht,^nd 
in acquiring information of every kind, non is it with any common degree 
of satisfaction that I find *ny perseverance has been amply rewarded.” He 
says, moreover, that Tombuctoo had completely met Jiis expectations in 
every respect, except,a» to sizcj for it dM noLexcAd four miles in cir¬ 
cumference : on the contrary, Caille says, tha^t completely disappointed 
his expectations, having It^d a totally difitere/t idea of the grandeur and 
wealth of that place, which-presented, at^first sight, nothing but a mass of 
ill-looking houses buil* of eai tb. According to him Torabuefoo stands in a 
desert of quicksands of a yellolsrish wlute colour. We liave also an account 
perfectly at variance with his, from, a Tartar named Wargu, who, in the 
capacity of a merchant, traversed the African continent from Tripoli to 
Cape-Coast-Castle, visiting Tombuctoo by 4hy way. Ile*reached Cape- 
Coast-Castle on thelst of June, 1822. Wis narrative, which is very long, 
was printed in jhe Royal Gold-Coast Gjtzette, December Slat, 1822; and 
what is surprising, it has attracted'no attention here, though there can be no 
doubt of ils veracity. 

This personage sailed from'Istambol (Constantinople) in a Turkish ship, 
and landed at Tripoli, whence he proceeded with a caravan to Mourzouk, 
and after 60 days’ journey from thence he reached Kashna, crossing, one 
day's journey from Agadez, a river of great breadth. In five days’ journey 
from Kashna, he arrived at Kano, subject to the sultaun of Houssa, named 
lleeloo, (the sultaun Bello of Denham and Clapperton); his capital is called 
Secotoo (Sockatoo); he mentions a river near Kano, which is evidently the 
Girkwa of Clapperfon. * He.remained for some time in the vicinity of 
Kano, travelling about in different directions from that point. At Laoorie 
(perhaps a misprint for Yaooree) 25 days’journey from Kano, hesojourneil 
for some time, and travelled to Cumba in 6 days, here he crossed the Qnotta 
v^Quorra) a much larger river than that near Kano, which took him an hour 
to cross m a boat paddled by 16 men. The current ran from east to west: 
this was probably a bend of the river. After 35 days’ journey by way of 
Goormah, Moose, and Imboolee, he reached a large stream called the Bar 
Nec! (the Joliba) over which he was fen'ied in half an hour, and in 6 
hours after, arrived at Kubrs, on the banks of a small stream called Mazzali, 

3 and in 3 hours he reached Tombuctoo. The river near it is deep, ami 
flows in a direction contrary to that in which he was going, and which 
was 200 yards broad. Tombuctoo he represents as a large town, much 
larger than either Cape-Coast or Coomassie, (the capital of Ashantee,) the 
houses far better and more regular, and built of mud, with one long street 
intersecteil wit*, others, but not very regulai-. He lodged in a house be¬ 
longing to the sultaun Mahomed, who Ifed seven houses superior to those of 
his subjects. It was two stories high with a flat roof, and suiTOunded, except 
in front, by a wall inclosing a large yard, where camels and other cattle 
w<;re kept, and situated in the centre of the town. It was tolerably well 
plastered, had doors and windows of hoards, and was whitewashed with 
lime •brought from Jenne. The houses of the rich ai'e built in the same 
style as that of the sultaun, whilst the dwellings of the common people 
are small round huts covered with thatch ; he believes that the roofs of the 
better houses arq covered with clay, but knows not whether any thing is 
mixed with it to make it a cement. Sultaun Mahomed succeeded his 
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father Abubeker in 1814, and was formerly dependent on Danfbarra, till 
the latter had a Var with the Foulahs, (the Feljatahs of Dtwhara,) in whicli 
tlKtv were defeated. Sultaun Mahomed was therefore indej^ndent, tltougli 
not powerful, for his power ^Ud«iot extend much beyond the city. The 
Osman of Cail'ie is probably theson of this Sultaun Mahomed, and it would 
appear that he is only the lieutenant or governop'for the king of the Fou¬ 
lahs at Masina, who is the lord and sovereign of all these countries, and 
was compelled by hi& orders to “^pel Maior Laiu^Trom Tombuctoo, and 
consign him tb the care t(f an Arab chief who subsequently murdered 
him. Caille, it woukl appearr-escaped, frotp the (drcumstance of his assump¬ 
tion of the character and dress bf an* Egyptian Mussulmauii, and which 
disarmed suspicion. Instead of placing Tombuctoo in a deserty as Caille 
and .lonMU'd represent this Tartar travelle.- says, that the countrjjr around 
it is }lat anA fertile, and well adapted .for pasturage, and that the number 
of cattle is considerable; whereas Caille says, that the environs of Tom¬ 
buctoo are entirely destitu^e^of pasture, and present a most monotonous and 
baiTen aspect. ’I’he Tartar trav^iler give’s full details of the trade and pro¬ 
ductions of the place. We must say, on the whole, compsying the contra¬ 
dictory accounts givep of Tombuctoo, that we still know very little about 
it; but considering that Caille spent near one twelvemonth at it,—was com¬ 
paratively under no restraint, passing as an Egyptian Mussulmaun,—was 
well acquainted with the Arabic language,—could converse with the 
Moorish merchants, make inquiries, both of them and the Negi'oes, re¬ 
specting the commerce, productions, and geography of the regions around, 
—and took notes and sketches,—such a meagre production never issued 
from the press. 

After all that has been blazed abroad^^bout this wonderful feat of the 
tliscovery of Tombuctoo, the knowledge of -the geography of the African 
interior, communicated by French traveller^, is not once to be compared 
with that obtained by the successive labours of British travellei’s. Who 
but they laid open the route from the Mediterranean to the very centre of 
northern Africa ? Who but they crossed the dry, parched, and burning 
Sahara,—discovered the Nile of the negroes,—the great inland lake of 
Tchad,—the rivers Ycou and Shary,—and the mountains of Mandara? 
Who but they discovered and explored the vast inland countries,—empires 
shall we call them,—of Bornou, Agadez, Kashena,. Kano, Zegzeg, 
Houssa, Sockatoo, and Boussa? Except what has been done by Cailland, 
(whose pseudo-discoveries have been so severely exposed by Belzoni,) 
liuppell and Rifaud, Mollien and Caille, what have they accomplished 
towards the solution of the problem of African geography ? But the dis- 
covery of the course and termination of the long-sought, Niger, is the 
cope-stone of British glory,—one with which that of the site of Tombuctoo 
vanishes to nothing. A way is now opened up into the interior of Africa, 
which we are sure will be pursued \)y future travellers. There cannot now 
be a doubt, that by means of steam-vessels the various branches and 
main stream of the Qnorra will be ascended with ease, and that in the 
season of the periodical swell, steam-boats may ascend to Tomimetpo, 
and carry thither the productions and the civilization of Europe. Instead 
of penetrating by way of the Gambia, or Senegal rivers, as formerhy, or 
by the way of the Sahara from the Mediterranean, future explorers, 
whether merchants or missionaries, will take the course of the Quorra. 
The immense Sahara which separated Central from Maritime Africa, and 
which for so many ages was a barrier to all communication with the 
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civilized of tlie globe, will no longer prevent the entrance of science 
and religion to those dark abodes of cruelty and ignorai^e, so long shut 
up from the rrm of the world but in orjler to reap the full advantagi^of 
this iinptirtanf discovery, |lie slave-trade,—that system of alioitiinffde 
iniquity, so long carried on at the moutlia (if this new-discovered delta, 
—must be abolished, anjf tjie Portuguese and Spaniards no more suffered 
to enjoy that nefarious traffic; whilst it cinitinues, wg cannot expect that 
intercourse with interj^r>Africa by meane«of the navigation of the Quorra, 
will be either safe or easy, ainf^ those dealers^n human Ikish will throw 
every possible impediment,in the way ' f coiJnorce atjd discovery. It is 
this horrible system, encourage'! ajul p»tr/Iised by Europeans, wbii li 
has provM the inosufpruiidab^ obstacle to the introductionxif civilization 
and hoHOurable trade, into tfese vasf regions ofjqterior Africa;—it is 
this nefarious system which has armed nation against nation, tribe against 
tribe, parents against their children, and eradicated those feelings of nature 
which unite man to his felkiw-man, and n'qtle^’ed the whdle of this I'oast 
a continued scene of intestine Warfare ;-*-it is fiere (between the inoullis 
of the rivers of Benin and Del Key,) ^lat the mischievous ftredoniinance 
of Portuguese influence is felt, and where they obtain the most of tlieir 
slaves, of Whom, in the years 1829 and 1830, not leSs than 100,000 were 
shipped off to Brazil. Unless rigorous measures are here adopted, and 
the Portuguese are compelled to give up the trade, every attempt to as¬ 
cend the Quorra, on the part of merchants, or missionaries, or travellers, 
is liable at any time to be obstructed by Portuguese slave-dealers, and the 
internal warfare of the Negro chiefs. If such trattic were aiiiiihilated, 
one gi'eat cause of this unceasing predatory ivarfare would be removed ; 
as there would he none to sell where there would be none to buy. If 
this were accomplisItCdT'a safe aiki" regular intercourse would be carried 
oil with the interior ; the natives would not then bo afraid of coming 
down the river to the coast, of being kidnapped during tlieir voyage, or 
on tlieir arrival. By means of this watcr-coinmunication, access into tlii^ 
interior is easy and expeilitious,»and we shall lu.t have in future to lament,— 
as we bad oft to do so frequently before—^tlie loss of so many lives, illus¬ 
trious for talent, science, and virtue, iu so many unsuccessful attempts to 
penetrate those hitherto insuperable barriers, wliicli separated the African 
continent from the rest of mankind. 'I’lie American colony of Liberia 
has already been of eiiMiient service in paving the way for free coinmcr- 
,cial intercourse with the interior, and an intercourse v- itli 'I'ombuctoo is 
expected, as the road across the Kong mountains from thence is by no 
means either difficult or laborious ; only 25 miles of land carriage is re¬ 
quired between the source of the .Mesurado, and a point on tho .loliba. 
Between Houssa and Benin, communication is frequent, and there are 
neither falls nc. cataracts in the river. Ncchotias, who went to the Cala¬ 
bar river to penetrate into the interiftr by its channel, was told indeed 
that it was not navigable to any great distance, being interrupted by a 
great fall or cataract, which might be heard for several miles, and beyond 
wjiicli, the land rose very rapidly;—this was told liini by the slave 
dealers, ’’who gave a. similar report respecting the otbei’ rivers, as the 
Poriwosa, Rio del Rey, ami Calabar streams ; but it is now proved to be 
false by the voyage of the Laudei*s, who found not a cataract all the 
way from a little below Houssa to the sea ; and if there were none in 
the Nun or main branch, we are sure there could be none in the Calabar 
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branch, which issues from the main stream a little below lib^),e, as the 
land is very Iohv without any perceptible descent. 

This iinportairi discovery wi,U also divert all the commi^rce of interior 
aV •ica fo, the mouth of the Quorra, and deprive the Moors'of that mono¬ 
poly of the internal comra^ijje they have so long enjoye<l. Captain 
Clappertoii, wlieii at Kano, in bia first journesy *S. westward of Bournou, 
found liis projected journey t* Nyflie prevented by the intrigues of the 
Moors or Arabs; ar. thejr kneWkWell, if the nativ;o Africans were once 
acquainted wi/h English \iomraerce by'the way of the sea, their own 
lucrative inland trjide woi^ from that mompnt cease., Tliat moment 
has now arrived, and nothing Iwt judicious management a.^;!^ the aboli¬ 
tion of the f^lave-trade and of Portuguese inflqence, are v^anted to 
produce the consurapigtion of hojfe prodiised by this event, aird throvv 
the whole of African commerce into British hands. The discovery of 
the 'Cape of Good Hope' deprived the Arabs of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade ;• and this discqvery, if properly ‘appreciated and improved, 
will deprive them of the Afrkan commerce, and of that conse(juent 
predominant^ influence, alike fataMo the prosperity and morals of Africa, 
they have so long exercised; a road is also now opened for tlie entrance 
of pious missionaries', to illuminate that darkened region with the liglit 
of the Gospel. It was by means of the tfionopoly of African commerce 
that the Arabs were enabled to extend the principles of their faith 
over the most of Northern Africa; and it will be our fault, if, when a 
similar opportunity is now presented of doing something towards the 
•spiritual and moral improvement of African character, it be neglecteil 
and lost. But there can be little hope of doing good in this way, so long 
as slave-dealers are permitted to carry on their wonted traffic, and whilst 
slavery in every disgusting form, pervades t|ie coast or the interior. Ex¬ 
ample must accompany precept, and it is not to be expected that Chris¬ 
tianity can have any influence on the African mind, when its professed 
votaries are slave-dealers. 

It is somewhat curious, as Malte Brun .remarks, that the Arabs make 
mention of an island called l/lil, at the mouth of the Nile of the Negroes, 
as the only country in Nigritia that has salt-marshes ; and there is at the 
mouth of the Old Calabar river, an island called ‘ the Salt Land,’ which 
is covered with a layer of sea salt, and on the west bank of wliich the 
Portuguese charts mark a town called Oo/il. Ibr. al Warde is the author 
alluded to, who mentions Oolili as the principal city in Soudan (or Nigri-, 
tia), on the sea coast, and having extensive salt works, from which salt 
was carried to the other states of Soudan. This is a striking confirma¬ 
tion of Richard’s theory, as the Old Calabar river is one of the mouths 
of the Quorra. We hear no word indeed of such a commerce in salt now, 
but it must be remembered that the Portuguese slave-trade has rained the 
trade, and annihilated all that commerce which was once carried on be¬ 
tween the coast and the interior, the Negroes of the interior not daring to 
approach within 100 miles of the sea, from fear of being kidnapped and 
sold for slaves, by their brethren on the coast; so true is it, that this in¬ 
fernal traffic has made man the foe of man, and destroyed all tharihutual 
confidence which is the genuine basis of all commerce and social inter¬ 
comae. 

From long-established custom we have been compelled to use the term 
Niger to indicate the river of Tombuctoo, which was supjjosed by almost 
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all writer* a!id |eograi)hei-8 to be the great inland river of Africa, and 
tuat all the othfc streams ^rhich watered this immense/vegion were tri- 
butaiyes of, a'^ emanations from, this ’flfonderful stream; it wns 
believed that the Niger of Herodotus be no other than Ithe nvei 

of lomhuctoo; vve have now every reason'to believe that this is not the 
case, as after leaving Toihlmctoo it deflects its course to the S. and S.E., 
instead of K. as formerly said, and was therefore quite out of the way of the 
Nasamonian explorers? s’^ that,it seemS*altopj^her impossible that they 
could have reached it from the (|uart".r of Gijnna. Kennel, indeed, has 
conducted^thciM to the city of.Kassiiia, n^ly due*S. of Germa, and 
which he ]v!ffes on the rivef of Tonflmctdo fn its supposed intern course 
to Waii^a; hut tltfe'fact is, Siat theije is no such river there as that of 
Tomhucfoo, hut, on the contrary, a quite dilfcrenp stream, which runs 
^V.N.W. to Sockatoo, and from theeicc to the Joliha or ’j'oinbuctoo river. 
Our countrymen Denham and Clappcrtoii, travelled all J;he way from 
Mourzook to Houmou, and from thence S.* to ,thc mountains of Man- 
dara, and the only river they found in ^1 their route S, of Ililma, was 
the Yeou, running N.E. 'to the lake of Ehad ; if the Nasamtfnian youths 
were really carried to a great river ninning eastward, it must have been 
the Yeou, and not what has, been commonly called the Niger. The 
truth seems to be, that there is no such river as ‘ the Great Inland river’ 
of Africa; we have got that notion from the Greeks and Arabs; and 
since modern discovery has quite overthrown such an ide.a, the appella¬ 
tion, as well as that of the Niger, should he banishcil our systems of 
gcog. iphy and our modern maps. The river of Tombuctoo has no more 
claim to be called tlie Niger or Great Central African river, than any 
other large African .strea m, as tl;e,13ahr-al-AbiHd, the iNTisselad, or the 
Hahr-al-Ghazel (if there be sncli a river), the Yeou, or the Shary, all of 
which are inland rivers equally with it, and equally run through countries 
Inhabited by Negi-oes. That such an appellation as the Niger or river 
of the Black People, should have been given oy the ancients to the only 
large river of Africa, south of tPe Sahara, known, and that by report only, 
to them, is not at all surprising, considering their miserably impcrfe(;t 
information on the subject of African geography; but that wo should 
continue to retain that classical appellation, and apply it to the river of 
Tombuctoo—as if.it deserved that name by way of eminence, as the only 
large stream that watered the immense region possessed by the Negro race 
•_is absurd; it wou d be much better to use such names as are usually em¬ 

ployed by the natives. But we dismiss the subject for the present, in full 
assurance that in a very short space of time, by the above discovery, our 
knowledge of this hitherto almost unknown continent will be vastly en¬ 
larged and corrected. 


ALGIERS. 

At page 412 of the last edition of our third volume, we noticed the 
successful result of the French expedition against Algiers. The French 
.•are ndw absolute masters of this once formidable African state, which, 
for three centuries, had been permitted to wage a piratical war against all 
Europe; and the expenses of a conquest so honourable to the arras of 
France, and the oause of humanity in general, have been amply refundetl 
out of the sjioils of the subjected enemy. The public property found by 
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tlie Frencli in Algiers, was estimated at ;)5,0S4,a‘27 francs, ori 1 
sterling: viz.— ■, ^ 

' In gftUl and silver specie ■ . . ' . -18,(IS i,;S'27 tralics. 

In wool, and other conini(Alities, . 3,0()(>,( •)(» 

In brass-cannon, 700 in nnnih'er, . '. '■ 1,000 000 

To‘-.l, . . . "MA.tih ly-.a? 

0 

This estimate, hoSvevov, not include 800 iron-gnus, nor an im¬ 
mense quantity of military projettiles* and poWder found in 'tti 'city, nor 
tlie value of the real property belonging to^the state*," comprising the half 
of the hauses in Algitew, and which of the\nselves have been valued at 
a0,000,000 of francs; wherefore, taking the whole expense of the ex])(f- 
dition, both bv sea and land, at 48,500,000 francs, according to tin! 
estimate of the minister at. wtfi', France vnirst haVe realized by her conquest 
a clear gain of at least £3,000,0'OO in actual property, independently al¬ 
together of die value of the new'establishment she has ccquired in this 
quarter of the globe, in a naval and commercial point of view. 

The conquerors of Algiers are now busily engaged ,a following up a 
plan of colonization in their newly-acquireJl territory, and we heartily 
wish their endeavours all sttecess, for wo regard tli.nn as calculated to lay 
a sure foundation for the ultimate ci''ilization of this fair and fertile but 
hitherto unprofitable region. In the following remarks which have been 
made upon the measures now pursuing in the .'Mgerino country by I’ranco, 
we lieartily concur: “ It has been said that France has been unduly ag¬ 
grandized by lier acquisition,—that she,has obtained an important naval 
station in an advanced position in the Mediterranean,—and that the con¬ 
sequences may prove detrimental to our cmnn.ercc and maritime supe¬ 
riority in that sea. M cannot, l.owcver, recognise the validity of such 
allegations, except as indications of national jealousy. Is not our posses¬ 
sion of Malta—-.vlnch v, e hold by exactly the same title as the J'ronch 
do that of Algie-s, namely, the right of the strongest,—open to precisely 
the same objection on the part of France ? Did not Na])oleon, in 1803, 
urge that objection? And did we not go to war again with France in order 
to refute it? If the colonial aggrandizement of one nation were to be held 
as furnishing another with any just ground of complaint or interposition, 
in what situation would (ireat Britain be placed by the recognition of such, 
a doctrine ? Waiving this, however, and corning at once to the (juestion 
of colonization, we say that all civilized nations liave a direct interest in 
the spread of civilization, and that this interest is greatest in the case of 
those nations wliich are most exclusively commercial. Africa can never 
civilize itself; it must first be colonized, and a focus or centre established, 
whence civilization may radiate, as it were, to the different inhabited or 
habitable parts of that great continent. Little does it signify by whom 
this is done, provided it be done, in a situation favourable to the diffusion 
of knowledge and the arts of civilized life. Now Algiers under thp occu¬ 
pation of the French, seems to answer all these conditions; and possessing 
in itself resources capable of prodigious developement, it is also in contact 
with nearly all the principal tribes which predominate over the African 
continent, and consequently may well become the parent of that civiliza¬ 
tion, which, we hope, is destined to penetrate even to its deepest recesses. ’* 
* Fonngn Quarterly llevlew, No. 17, }>i). 17.‘1,174. 
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AMERICA. 

W e aro nidebted to tlie ‘ Aflierican Almanac for 1832/ for 

valuable coiilributions to the statistics of the United Statt 

• • 

I—Till-; CENSUSKS 01<' THE"UNITEU STATES 

• * 

That wbicb most concerns evpry state is tlJ^jopulation of its territory, 
iiicliuliiig, t^o it]ier with tljc number of inlialltants, a.view of their condi¬ 
tion and moans of subsistence .and ini^-ovcmpnt. Civilized nations 
are solidus especially to ascertain the number of persons Vbo compose 
their rp^)ective coinmunities.l Uilbjrfnt metbodsjiiive l)een practised for 
accomplishiinr this jmrposu ; one Itfis been by estimates founded on the 
number of bouses, and arbitrarily allowini;- a given Jiumber of porsoAs for 
each dwelling ; and otberd; by estimates forwuled on the nIJmber of births, 
and on the number of deaths. I5ut it i« evident that no reliance can be 
])laced on ibe curacy ftf estimates foiyided on such data and the only 
satisfactoiy method is an actual e’numeration of the inhabitants. 

I'lxact‘enuiiu.rat'ous of the, jn.pulation of tin* most civilized countries 
ot li:,rope, are «.! but recebT date. The population of I'rance was not 
accurately determined till since the Frencb llevolutiou of 178!); nor 
that of England till 1801. The government of tlia Coiled States is enlitb'd 
to the bonoiir, we believe, of having, !it its first institution, set the exam¬ 
ple of establishing a sysl(,'m of an ollicial census of the inhabitants, at 
regular periods. Tie; primary object of this census is the apportionment 
of the representativ es in congress ; but, in<le])endenlly of ibis object, it is 
justly regarded as a very importanl and interesting document, inasmuch as 
it furnisbos the most satisfpctorv iud. x of (be growth, prosj)crity, and 
strenrrtb of the country. 

It was provided by the ConstiliOion that the l irsl Ceasus of the Cnit- 
ed States should be made “vitbii. three years after ,■ first ineoting of 
congress, and within every subsequent ttn ni of ten yctus, in sneb maimer 
as they shall by law direct.” The First ( ensus was accordingly taken in 
I /90, .and the Fifth in 1830; but this last, owing to lailures or delays in 
completing it with rospeel to several stales has not yet been ollieially 
jniblisiied. * 

These se’ve■■ '! enuuie 'ations furnisb satisfactory views of the rapid |)ro- 
gresH of population ; but it is murb to be regretted that a more uniform 
and philosophical system of classification of the inhabitants, with respect 
to age, has upt been adopted. In this respect, there is a great diversity 
among the several censuses ; yet there has been a gradual iiiiprovement, 
and the divisi.ui adojited in the last is far the best, and, with respect to the 
v/bite inhabitants, very satisfactory. Hut in this census, there is a want of 
uniformity, in the division of ages, between the white and the colourerl 
population ; a circuinstanco which renders it very defective as a basis for 
^•omparative views relating to these two classes. 

Though there are. probably few if any countries that can boast of more 
a( Airate enumerations of their population than tin; United States, yet we 
arc far from thinking that these enumerations possess tlie degree of accu¬ 
racy which is desirable or attainable ; and we believe that those who know 
most respectiiyf the manner in which they have been managed, feel least 
confidence in their correctness. Various errors aiul defects arc to bo at- 


tbe»follo^ng 
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tributed to the want of fidelity or of competency in the person's employed, 
and also to the want of adequate compensation for the labarrand time re- 
qtusite, in some pkrts of the cowatry, for the thorough pcrfd? mance of the 
bumiess.' . We hope this subject .will hereafter receive more of the atten¬ 
tion of the government; and jnat the plan on which the census may here¬ 
after be taken, will be better formed, and better executed. 

As the strength apd prosperity of nations are founded on the number, 
resources, industry, ar.d e(jucatioii*of the people, "8 feiowledge of all these 
matters is highly;- important Va a free government, where all are bound to 
' contribute to the puldic defeVee and suppqrt, and all have an influence on 
public measures ; and it is ii^-.ottant Ahat such knowledge sfillald be dif¬ 
fused among 4ll the citizens. V »• 

Other classes of th^ ivhabitants, and othet matters in addition fb those 
which relate to the number of the different classes, might be a<lvantage- 
ously'einbraced in the census, as the number of married persons, male 
' and female ; thb number of .families, the numbef of inhabited houses, dis¬ 
tinguishing those of stone, of britfe, and of wood, whether framed houses 
or of logs ; hquses of public worship ; academies (Jr grammar schools, and 
common schools, together with the number of pupils ; and the resources 
of the inhabitants in inanufactures and agriculture ; the number of horses, 
sheep, and other domestic animals. Were these several tnatters embraced 
in the census, we should have laid before us, in every period of ten years, 
a highly interesting view of the state of the country in all its parts ; and a 
comparison of each new census with those that preceded it, would afford 
a correct, and should the prosperity of the country continue, an animating 
view of the progress of improvement and of society. The authentic infor¬ 
mation which might be embodied in this form, would be .highly interesting 
and valuable both to the present generation and to the generations which 
may succeed. 


The First Census :—1790. 

In the First Census the whole population of the United States was di¬ 
vided into only five classes, in which the total amount of the several classes 
was as follows; 


1. Free white males under 16 years 

2. do. do. do. of 16 yeais and upwards 

3. I'rce white females 

4. All other free persons except Indians not taxed 
.5. Slaves ..... 


802,127 

813,365 

1,556,626 

59,511 

697,697 


7'o/al 3,929,328 


The Second Census ; —1800. 

Ill the Second Census the total population of the United States was di¬ 
vided into twelve classes, the free white males and the five white females, 
being each distributed into .5 classes according to age, and all other free' 
P^ons except Indians not taxed, forming the IJth class, and the slaves 
the sevei'al clSe?! statement exhibits the total amount of each of 


1. Free white males under 10 years of age 

“ of 10 and under 16 years 


715,016 

343,650 
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893,93t 
478,5^0 
263,025 
. 726>^ t 
323,909 
403,553 
406,207 
254,991 
110,072 
896,849 . 


Total 5,316,577 

*** Tiuiiibf.Ts of the several classes are iiot^ifded ujt in tli# official 
form of the Second Census, and ’they are stat(.‘(I above as they arc 
found in Scybevt’s “ Statistical Annals; ” but the su '41 total (lifters 
a little from the total of tfte Seirond Census* as* stated on page 601.—In 
the official form of the First Census, tliere is a slight error in adding the 
population of Delaware,* making the total 59,094, instead of 59,09(i, and 
consequenjtly, the whole population of the United States 3,929,326, in¬ 
stead of 3,929,328. ' . 

The Third Census :—1810. 


In taking the Third Census, the same divisions wens adopted as in thi; 
si!Coiid ; and the numbers of the several classes irere as follows : 


1. 

Free white males under 10 years of age 

1,035,278 

2. 

ic 

“ of 10 and under 16 

468,183 

3. 

(C 

« rwid difder 26 

547,597 

4. 

u 

“ of 26 and under 45 

572,347 

5. 

(i 

“ of 45 and upwai;jls 

364,73(> 

(). 

Free white females under 10 years of age . 

981,426 

7. 

(( 

“ of 10 and under 16 

448,324 

8. 

ii 

“ of 16 and under 26 

561,668 

9. 

(% 

“ of 26 and under 4,5 

544,156 

10. 

(6 

“ of 45 and upwards 

338,378 

11. 

All other free persons except Indians not taxed 

186,446 

12. 

Slaves 

• • -> * • • 

1,191,.364 




Total 7,239,903 


The Fourth Census :— 1820. 

In the first throe enumerations “ all other free persons except Indians 
not taxed ’’ were thrown into one mass, without distinction of age or sex, 
and the sane course was adopted respecting the slaves ; but in the Fourth 
Census each sex of both tiiese descriptions of persons was distinguished, 
according to age, into four classes, and each sex of the free white inhabi- 
tunts ivas divided, as in the Second and Third Censuses, into five classes ; 
and in addition, the number of free white males between 16 and 18 years 
was Fxhihited in a distinct column. Persona engaged in agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and manufactures, were also distinguished into three several classes ; 
and “ foreigners not naturalised ” formed an additional class. This Census 
gave the following results : 


ik “ t * “ of 16 and under 26 years 

“I** “ of 26 and under 45 ye.ars . 

“ g of 41? years and upv^ards 

6. Free,whirc females undgr 10 years of age 

7. “ “ of 10 and under 16 ^Aai's 

8. “ “ of J 6, and under 26 years . 

9. “ “ of 26 and under 45 wears 

10 . “ “ 

11. All other persons 

12. Slaves 

>*’ 


f»f,.»5 years and upwards 
except Indians nut taxi 


ta}^ 




GOO AI‘i*ENJ)IX. 


1. 

Free white males under 10 years 

. 1,345,220 

2. 

(( 

n 

of 10 and under IG 

612,535 

3. 

(( 


of IG anil under 26 . 

W 776,150 



(( 

of 26 ami under 45 

. '' 766,083 

3. 

(( 

(t 

of 45 u\.d upwards 

' 495,065 

6. 

Free white females under 10 years 

1,280,350 

7. 


u 

of 10 ai'.'l under 16 

605,348 

8. 

<< 

u 

, of 16 and iimler 26 - . ^ 

781,371 

9. 

<( 

(( 

of and under 4.5 

736,600 

10. 

<( 

(( 

of 4a and upwards' 

4()2,788 

11. 


"■ina! 

;s under 14'yqars ^ . 

343,852 

12. 


“ 

of 14 and under 2(i . 

' 203,088 

13. 



of^^6 and under 45 ! 

163,723 



of 45 and upwards 

77,365 

^5_Maves.<^ 

females under 14 years 

321,344 

IG. 


. U 

of 14 an^ under 26 

202,43(i 

17. 


<( 

of 26 and uivler 45 

152,693 

18. 


U 

of 45 and upwards 

70,627 

19. 


c 

'males under 14’year?. . 

47,659 

20. 



“ of 14 and under 26 

. 24,048 

21. 



“ of 26 and under 45 

23,450 

22. Free colour- 

“ of 45 and upwards 

17,613 

23. 

ed persons: 

females under 14 years . 

45,398 

24. 



Ilf 14 and under 26 . 

28,800 

25. 



of 26 and under 45 

27,181 

2G. 



“ of 45 and upwards 

18,881 

27. 

All other persons except Indians not taxed 

4,631 




• 

Total 9,637,999 

28. 

Free white males between 16 and 18 

182,205 

29. 

Foreigners not naturalized 

53,687 

30. 

Numbe 

r of persons engaged in agriculture 

. 2,070,616 

31. 

(( 


“ “ m commerce . 

72,493 

32. 

U 


“ “ in manufactures . 

349,506 


The Fifth Census:— 18 .‘ 30 . 

In the Fifth Census, a new and much more satisfactory division of, 
the free wJiite persons was adopted, eacfi sex being distributed into quin¬ 
quennial divisions under 20 years, and into decennial classes from 20 to 
100: but a different method was followed with respect to the free co¬ 
loured persons, and the slaves, each sex of these two classes being 
formed into six divisions. The number of white persons and also the 
number of coloured persons who fvere deaf and dumb, were also stated, 
and each divided according to age, into three classes ; and the number ot 
persons blind is also exhibited. The census, however, though the returns 
aie now completed, has not yet been published, and the total number of 
each class throughout the United States, it not yet made known. ‘ 
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•II.~1‘01*ULAT1()N OF THi: UNn'Rl) S'l A I'FS, 

i At'( (>ni)IN{; TO ITVK OMTCIAf. KSIJ.Ml UAITONs. 


/ ■ 

-■ 9 — 

-- 




—T!- 

States an^ Terrjlorit's. 

1st (Vns'us- 
I’op. 

2(t ('(‘oais. 
isrto. 

:tT Census. 

nil Cetrii-. 
I'op. 18.^0. 

.^tli (T'owis. 
r')l>. 4sj(i. 

‘X 




« 



V^aris. 

Maim!. 

bli.SJO 

IlT,rt\5 

If)!,71!). 


2!K;w5 

:5pp,4b2 

X-iX 

New Hampslilio 

1S3,S5S 

ill.KiO 

idO.lfil 

2()i),5a:i 

JO,4 

Vermont .... 

H5 5.‘I9 

1.51,4(55 

?17,89r> 

iiltSJSl 

S8ll,li7!) 

U),0 

Massfichnsctls . . 

.«WH7 

••t7:J,()l() 

.'ftii.'isr 

()10,0I4 

|l>(i 

Uhodo Island . , . 




S,•!,(«) 

!)7,gll) 

17,11 

CA>iitR'cli(*ut . . . 



2(51 i 12 

275,2 IS 

m,7H 


New Y<»rk .• . . 


^S0‘,(V)O 


C:C.f,sl2 

i,ni.T5(N 

60,1 

New .Jers«*V • • • 

isl i;f!) 


• 'ifipVi’i 

27 7,575 

1 

15,0 

Penns) Iva-.iri . . . 


§ OlV'k'i 

8i(»,df)l 

i,iiiii;ji;i 

t;ii7,ii7-i 1 

as,! 

Delaware . . . ^ 

• ryMtiKjj 

' iiiv;s 

'/2,()i 1 

72,: 1!) 

7(i,72‘( 

5,5 

Maryland .... 
Virginia .... 


:i 1 . 7 ,MS I 

:5Stt,5!n 

+ii;'.;ir,',i 


!),7 

71T,(>I0 



i.(Hi5;y;(> 


Id,7 

N. Carolina . . . 

im !);>l 


(Id 

5;js,s2;) 

'ids, 17(1 

• 15,(5 

S. Carolina . . . 


;i(;7,r,!)i 

41.5,1 in 

f,(tf,7ll 

, 5SM.5S 

15.7 

(ieorgia .... 




bid,()•<() 

.51(i,5b7 

5 ,;> 

Alabama ) 

Mississippi y 


* S,S5U 

* II ),;»•' 

V l•,^:.!)(|| 

1 ;.-,,u8 

id(> Kiu; 

ni,() 

80,1 


• 


r r(i,5'»b 


•215 675 

-10,7 





120,SI.*) 

(isl,s22 

iia,7 


;:Mir7 


H)l).511 

.•^i;i.;h7 

(»‘'S,Sl’l 

:^^,1 

Old. 



25(>,7()') 


}Ki7,(i7‘) 

01,2 


• 

l,b5l 

21 525 

1*1/.ITS 


1:52,1 



215 


55 211 

I5i .5b) 

JS5 1 





(ib .'iSlj 

1 10,071 

' HO.t 



15,(>!):{ 

il.iiS! 

bil.obo 

.2!I,S;>S 

:u.2()0 

20,1 

Mleliigan 'i’eniiory 


551 

!.:d2 

S s.)i> 

a:)ll,l 

.\rkans:is Territory . 



j l,(«)2 

112::} 

.80..’iS;J 

ii.d.t) 

l■■lllrJ.;.l Territory . 







Totid . . . 


:Vi"!),7'.i'’ 

j 7,!i;i!),iHi.t 

IVibSKili 

' 12.S5(>,I()5 

i_ 


ni.-SLAVK.S IN TUV. UN'riKn NTATFS. 
Ai'coiuos'c; To nvj'. ornciAt. km'-vii;i;atiiins. 


Statt‘8 TU'l Ti^rritorii'^ 


M. 'iiiH' . . . • • 

^ Now Hniopshirc . 

I Vorrnont . • • 

i MiissH'-IiusotU . . 

I Island 

I (T)nii«rtk’ut • 

I Now York 
Now Jers(!y . . 
lVuns3 Ivania 
Dolawaro . . • 

Alarvlaml ... 
Virginia . . • • 

N. Carolina* . » 

S. Carolina . • • 
Gi'orgla . • • 

Alabama ? 
Missis'^il'inJ 
Conisiainv . . • 

'Poiuwsseo . . • 

KiMilurky . • • 

Ojno^ , . . . • 

Indiana • • * 
Illinois . . . . 

Missouri • • • 
1). of (.'olmnlua 
Miohigan 'IVrrilory 
Arksmsas 'Vrrrilory 
Florida 'I'erri^iny 


Sluve.s. 

Shireo. 1 

isnn. I 

0 

’ 0 ! 

158 

8 i 

10 

0 I 

0 

0 ' 

558 

dso ■ 

“,701 

r-nl ! 

:!!, ,2J 

20 ,Old ' 

II..'2d 

12.122 

d.7d7 

j,:oo 

S,8S7 

0,l.>{ 

lOd,('.•!(» 

1118,55!' 

202,027 

.'illi,IHi8 

100,572 


I07.(i;*l 

1 III, lot 

2;i.2oI 

5!),()!)!) 


;i,^89 

. . . 

' i;?.58t 

' vlm 


d,417 

0 


i;i5 





Shiri's, 

SIhvp?. I 

Slaves, 

1. :o. 

IK2(>. i 

IKIO. 

0 

oT 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

los , 

•IH 1 

11 1 

dio 

!i: ! 

2d j 

15,017' 

. !SS ' 

40 

I0,.s5l 

.,->»7 1 

2.210 

705 

211 ! 

:iS(; 

•1,17? 

1,500 ; 

d.dOo 

Ill,. 511 a 

I0;;j08 : 

102,H7S 

;l!)2,;)i.s 

125,I5;J 1 

400,724 

iiiH.'S-ai 

20.5,017 

2-K),4()2 

1‘iii,:kk 

258,175 1 

dir).00.5 

1(15,ai8 

i 10,(>50 

ai7,r;i) 

17,1)88 

5 41,S70 

117,2!)l 

1 d2,sb]n 
()0,('01' 

(>5 (ia) 

34,ri()0 

l()'),(i:il 

11..5i.5 

80,107 

11:2.383 

K(),5iil 

l2(»,7.‘J2 

l(i,5,.‘J5(l 

0 

0 

(1 

m 

100 

1 

UiS 

on 

710 

;i,oii 

10,222 

ai,9!)i) 

r),:i!)5 

(>,.d: 7 

0,0.50 

ai 

0 

1.017 

27 

t,5T8 



1 15.510 

[ i,i!)i.;iii* 

\ 1,5:>8,051 

i ‘i,oio,4:w* 


'Potai . • 
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IV_THHOLOGK’AL SEMINARIES. 


N'AMK. 

PLAr/B. 

DENOMINA- 

TiON. 

Com. 

oper¬ 

ation. 

No. , 
odu- 
cated. 

Stud. 

ill 

-8S1. 

Vols. 

ill 

Lib. 

Ko. 

Piol. 

Bangor Theol. Sem. 

Bangor,*^^Mainc, 

Cong. 

1810 

50 

11 

l,2tK) 


Theol. Scm. 

Andover, Mass. 

Cong. 

J8(»8 

511 

13!) 

10,000 

4. 

Theological School, 

Cambridge, do. 

Cong. Unit. 

1821 

87 

33 


4. 

Mass. Kpis. Tli. Schoo!, 

Do. ^ do. 

Episcopal, 

183J 




4 

Theol. Institution, 

Newton, •J'lo. 

Baptist, 

1823 

25 

22 

1,020 

2 

Theol. Dep. Vale Col. 

New Maven, Cl. 

Cong. 

1822 

:a 

48 


3 

Theol. Ins. Epis. Ch. 

New •'.,ork, N. Y. 

Plot. Epis. 

1810 

131 

28 

3,000 

4 

I heol. Srm. of Aubur.., 

A ubur? do. 

Presbyt 

1821 

157 

51 

4,000 

3 

Hamilton Lit. &Th. Ins. 

llomilt^Vt • do. 

Baptist, 

182(1 

1(10 

-89 

l,6(K) 

4. 

Hartwick Semii.ary, 

Hartwick, do. 

Lc'hcran, 

1810 





Th. Sem. Du. Ref. Ch. 

N. Brunswick, N.J. 

Du ' ll lief. 



21 



Tli. Sem. Pr. ('h. U. S. 

iVimjeton, do. 

Pre.ibyt. 

1812 

537 

92 

(i,ono 

.*1 

Sum. Luth. Ch. U. S. 

Goltysburg, Pa. 

Evang. li. 

1826 


13 

((•tell 

2 

Geruwui Reffnineil, 

Yorkj do. 

C. Uef. Cli. 

1825 

11 

II 


*> 

West. Th. Seminary, 

Allegheny T. do. 

Presb)'t. 

1828 


22 

3,<Vi|. 

2 

Epis. I'll. Sciiofd Va. 

FairiaXiCo. Va. 

Prot. Bpis. 



l!) 

!,,■)( Ml 

.3 

Union 'I’ll. Seminary, 

Pr. EtI. (’o.j^do. 

•Pi’esbyt. 

182 J 

3(1 

12 


3 

South Th. Semiimrv, 

Columbia, S. C. 

do. 

1829: 

n 


2 

Soutti West, T'l. Sem. 

Maryville, T'^n. 

do. 

1821 


22 

5,.5IK) 

3 

Lane Seminarv, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

do. 

182;» 





Rock Spring Scm, * 

Rock Spring, 11, 

Baptist, 

1827; 

5 

1,200 



There arc Homan (’aHiolic Theological SeniinarieH at Ralfimore anH near MiumUls- 
burg, Mil., at Charleston, S. C., at Barilstowii and in Washingt"n Comity, Ken., ainl 
in rerry County, Mo, 


V.—RICi.IGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


DKNOMINATION.S. 


Calvinislic Baptists, 

Methodist Episropai Church 

Prcsbjteriaiis, General Assembly 

(/ongregationali.>ts, Ortliodox 

Protestant Episcopal Churcli 

Universalists 

Homan Catholics 

Eulherans 

Christians . . 

German Reformed 
Friends, or Quakers 
Unitarians, Congregutionalists 
Associate and other Methodists 
Free-will Baptists 
Dutch Reformed 
Mennonites 

Associate Presbyterians 
Cumberland Presbyterians 
Tuiikers 

Free Communion BaptisU 
Seventh-day Baptists 
Six-Principle Baptists . 

United Bretl^n, or Moravians 
Millennial Church, or Shakers 
New Jerusalem ('hurch 
Kmancipalors, Baptists 
Jews and others not mentionod 


Min. 

Clinri’Ii, 
or (;ti'ifr. 

('omnuiiii- 

cants. 

Papulation, j 

2,011. 

4,381. 

304,827 

2,743,1.5.! 

1,777 


470,000 

2,OIK),000 

1,801 

2,253 

182,017 

1300,000 

1,000 

1,270 

110,000 

I,20(),(KKI 

658 

700 


OOO.OOO 

150 

.300 


5I)0,(KM) 




.590.00(1 

205 

1,200 

44,000 

lOO.OOO 

2(.)0 

800 

25,000 

275 (KK) 

81. 

400 

17,4(K) 

200-000 


loo 


200,(.0l) 

160 

loy 


170,000 

3.50 

.35,000 

175,()(i0 

300 

400 

16,000 

150,000 

159 

191 

17,888 

125,000 

200 


30,000 

120,000 

74 

144. 

15,000 

lOO.ODO 

50 

75 

8,000 

100,000 

40 

40 

3 , 0 M 

30,000 

30 


3,.500 

;io,ooo 

SO 

40 

2,000 

20,000 

25 

30 

1,800 

20,000 

23 

23 

2,000 

7,000 

45 

1.5 


0,000 

SO 

28 


.5,000 

15 


COO 

4,600 


1.50 


.59,000’’ 


VI.- rilE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The property of the soil of the whole vast region, compreheniieil within 
the limits of the United Stales, and not owned hy the ssparate states or 
by private individuals, vests in the government of the United States. From 
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the Atlautt» to the Pacific ocean, and between tlie nortliorn and southern 
boundaries of ^e republic, it is calculated that there is contained a super- 
ficies of toumen hundrecf millions of asres. The political situation of 
tlie (lififeiient parts of this superficies is exceedingly various. Dividii^ it 
into four belts or strips, parallel, or ncai^^ so, with a meridian line, tho 
first comprehends the A^l^itic states j in most of which, particularly in 
the Middle and Northern States, the laud4s almost ujigjly tho property of 
individuals; and what,slyes not Jitelung tIPindividual proprietors, belongs to 
the state. 1 bus in Maine there is a considerable portion of land belonging 
to the stales of Massachujfctts and Maiino.; jjlid in (Itsorgia, large tracts in* 
the occtipatimi of the Cherokee Indians at'i^laimed by the government of 
that state. The Gon^iral Go^rninent possesses no land in any of the At¬ 
lantic states, except small portions wlTich have baon>ccded for foi^s, dock¬ 
yards, arsenals, and other like naticuial jiurposes. 

The second belt of land westward comprehends tho new states and, 
territories of the Union, in all of which, ex»(‘ii^ Kentucky, there are con- 
sid<*rable, in most of them large tract* of public domain; these states 
having Iteeu formed since the revolutiqft, and their populatktn settled on 
lands either purchased of tho United States, or still belonging to them. 
The nuniBer of persons of the latter class, who thus occupy, without title, 
lands Still belonging to the’ United States, is very large, exceeding, in 
some cases, that of the persons who have acquired titles. They have, 
liow(!ver, generally settled themselves witli the purpose of eventually 
purchasing the land. 

The third belt lies westward of the organized .stales and territories. It 
comprehends lands acquired by the Louisiana tretity, and of which tlie 
Indian title has he e^i c xl,p i ^uishe<l by treaties with several tribes of Indians. 
As there is no organizeit civH. government, there is no white jiopulation in 
this region, except hunters aijd vagrants. On the southern portion of this 
distriet, west of the territory of Arkansas and tho state of Missouri, the 
tribes of Indians, removed from the Atlantic states, have been, or are jiro- 
posed to bo established. * 

Tile fourth belt comprehends all the remaining district to the Pacific 
ocean. It lies on liotb sides of the Rocky Mountains. The Tmited Slates 
have acquired the title to it by the Louisiana treaty, by the discovery of 
(ho coast, and tiy.intcrior .xploration. The title, however, to that part ol 
this region, which is wUst oi the Rocky Mountains, is cc.itested by Great 
• Britain. Great Britain claims, not that the title is in her, but that tlie 
region is unappropriated, and open to the first comer. By a convention 
concluded in 1828, to last twelve years, it wasagreetl between the United 
Slates and Grtjat Biitain, that neither government would take possession of 
it, or occupy it. to the exclusion of the other, during the period of the 
convention; wliicli either party might renounce, on giving twelve months’ 
nothie to the other. A chain of trading posts belonging tp the British 
Northwost Company extends through this region, to the mouth ot the 
Columbia river. It is also visited by hunters from the United States, but 
iiKnuiqbers far less than those from the British colonies. The Indian title 
to this whole fourth belt of land remains unextinguished; and the soil of 
that ‘part of it lying east of the Rocky Mountains, is supiiosed, for the 
most part, to be too sterile to become tho residence ot civilized man. 

The property in these lands was acquired to the United Stales by various 
treaties of purchase and cession. The treaty of 1783, with Great Britain, 
established the Mississippi as the western boundary ot the new states, 
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whose uulependence was, in that treaty, acknowledged by Gpea^ Britain. 
Spain had attempted, during the revolutionary war, in her liLgotiations with 
Mi^ay, ,and afterwards with tin other diplomatic agentsSif the United 
StatK., to fix our boundary mucU farther eastward. This, ?ioww;er, was 
invariably and firmly resisted By the United States; and in the treaty of 
San Lorenzo cl Real of 1795, Spain acquiesced in the Mississippi as our 
western boundary.. .From that •‘period, the title of the United States has 
been uncontested by afty foreign pCwer, to the laritls^st of the Mississippi. 
But a grave corK;rover8y Iona existed between tlie United States and seve- 
Vd of the separate states on tlfcs point, of v^hich q few wordst will presently 
he said. , 

By the Louisiana treaty of 1803, the United Statos'acquired, for fifteen 
millions nf dollars, theswl'ole tract of country known by that name, and to 
the sgjne extent to which it had been possessed by France and Spain. This 
cession carried ^le territory of the United States to the Pacific;, and inde¬ 
finitely to the north on tl|p coast of the Pacific. It has, however, been 
already observed, that Great Britain sets up a claim adverse to ours, on 
the Pacnfic coast; how far eastwaii'dly to the interior she extends it, has 
never been stated by Ijer negotiators. 

C'.onsidei'ablc controversy arose betweeiL the United States and Spain 
relative to the southern boundary between tlie two governments, and the 
title to the province of Texas and the part of Louisiana east of the Missis¬ 
sippi. This controversy was settled by the-treaty with Spain of 1819, 
commonly called the Florida trc'aty, by which the western boundary of the 
United Spates south of the thirty-first degree of latitude was fixed at the 
Sabine rivm ; all west of it .ras admitted to belong to Spain; and all east, 
including l''loiida, was ciided to the Ucited States. 

The boundary of the pidilie domain on the" north is not yet entirely set¬ 
tled, in any par; of the v: st exlmtt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
portion of tlio line west <'f the Mississippi is left undecided for twelve 
years, by the convenlioe. at 1838. Our goveinment has offered to run 
tin; boundary on the, I'orty-niuth degree of’ latitude to the Pacific ocean. 
Tlio portion of the boundary east of the Mississippi was, after a protract¬ 
ed controversy, and many ineffectual attempts to settle it under the treati<;s 
of 1783, 1794, and 1814, finally referred to the arbitration of the King of 
the Netherlands. The minister of the United States to the Netherlands, 
and the government of the state of Maine, have protested against the 
award of the arbiter, as not being within the terms of the submission. 

Such are the treaties with foreign powers, which ascertain the title and 
extent of the public domain of the United States. The title to these lands 
was the subject of the first great political controversy that divided the 
opinions of the citizens of the United States, after the declaration of imle- 
pendence. The ancient charters pf several of the states extended from 
sea to sea, or indefinitely to the west. They consequently crossed each 
other, and threw the same territory into the limits of different states. This 
was one source of dissention; and another was, that, as the greatest part of 
the western region was wholly unsettled and the wav was carried on at the 
common charge, it was deemed unjust by those states, whose western 
bouinlary was ascertained, that they should have no interest or share in the 
vacant lands. The discontent of Maryland on this subject was so great, 
that she refused to come into the confederation, and delayed the coiudusion 
of that instrument of government till 1781 ; and when she finally acceded 
to it, did so with a reservation of her rights. 



The serious controversies on this subject were put at rest, by several 
acts of cession.^nade by the states interested, to the United States. New 
York set tlie example, by 5n act passed qji the first of March, 1781. yir- 
ginia followed on the first (jf March, ITSl, and her cession wai^dceiiaftl of 
the greatest importance, as her claim ejitended over a vast region (the 
territory northwest of tlyc phio), and had been strengthened by the military 
efforts of the colonial government of Virginia to proteqt Uic territory against 
the I'rench in the fornjer-wars. .Massachusetts ceded her claim on the l!)t!i 
of April, 178.'), and Connecticut hers on tlie 13th of Septeipber, 1786. By 
these several .acts of ces.^iou, {he Ui.lted States act]uired an undisputude 
title to the territory northwest of tjie CUiifl. Out of this territory have 
been formed the statej of Ohk^ Indiana, arid Illinois, the territory of IVIichi- 
gan, and an extensive territory west 6f it, whichjt.has already been pro¬ 
posed in congress to organize uujler a sepai'ate territorial government. 
Connecticut, in making her cession, retained a considerable district in'Ohio, 
known by the name of the “Western” or Connecticut* reserve,” which' 
was finally ceded to the United States -u 1800, and by the United States 
to Ohio. The. foundation of the amplje school-fund of Connecticut vvtis 
laid in the proceeds of this reserved tract. 

North’Carolina made a cession of the tract of cohntry now forming tlie 
state of Tennessee in 1781).’ ''It was subject to a great variety of claims, 
described in the act of cession. In 1806, congress ceded to Tennessee a 
considerable part of the public land in that state. The title to the residue 
is still vested in the United States, but no laud-office has ever been opened 
by the general government in this state, nor have the public lands been 
surveyed and brought into market. It has been represented to cotign.'ss 
that all the valuabje portions of them have been lotig settled, and attempts, 
hitherto unsuccessful, litiv^H>eeu*ihadu of late years to obtuiii a dunatiuti of 
them, or a sale of them, on yery easy terms, to the actual settlers. South 
Carolina ceded her claims to westerujands by an act of her state govern¬ 
ment of 1787. The cession of Georgia aloim was needed for the amicable, 
adjustment of this great controversy. Tliij took place, iifter a series ot 
highly embarrassing transactions, in 1802, when a compact was entisred 
into between the United States and Georgia, by which the latter ceded to 
the United States all her claims to the lands west of the present western 
boundary of Ge<)rgia, and the United States contracted to extinguish the 
Indian title east of thSt line, as soon as it could be done, “ peaceably and 
on reasonable it .’ms.” On the tract of laud, to which Georgia thus ceded 
her claim, tlie states of Alabama and Mississippi have been formed. 

The expenditure directly incident to the acquisition of the public lauds 
may be stated as follows: but it must be recollected that other public ob¬ 
jects of the highest moment have been effected by those treaties, with 
Indian tribes and foreign powers, by which the various cessions of land 
have been attained. The Indian treaties have been frequently treaties ol 
pacification as well as territorial acquisition; and the political advantages 
of the Louisiana and Florida treaties vastly outweigh, in importance, tlie 
vnere value of the land acouired. 


, Diilliirs. 

Expenses of Indian treaties from 177C to I82(;, . . .•i,S(iH,;j7!) 

Payment to Georgia under the compact of 180;), • I 2o0,000 

Do. on account of Yazoo Scrip, .... 4,!l.'i0,000 

Purchase of J.ouisiau.'i, ....•• 1.1,001),000 

Do. Ilorida,. 0 , 000,000 



A iTi?Nni\. 


GOli 


l Apeiisps of sui'vpyiujj; 110 niillioiisi of acres, 


^, 164,000 


ipeilSPS Oi survc*yiii»» i-rv uminfua v/» ^ , 

Do. inc’ulontal to the sales of [oiblic lautls iij» to June JO, 1 ^^, IJ 7 




Since the date to which these.computatioiis are l)ruu|?ht, larifc expeiidi- 
liires have been made, and much la^'er ones maj^ be expectetl to be iii- 
.urred in extinpuishing the Iiuiian title to the lands in (Jeorgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. • 

The public layds were very early looked to as a source of revenue to 
she country. As e^ly as 1276, .Silas D'e.-me, .then a polit.ical and com¬ 
mercial agent of the United iNfftes in,France, /-onimunicated to congresH 
a plan for the sale and settlement of the terifcory norjlMvest of the (Ihio ;* 
ami, as has been already .ttbserved, the calculations of tin future value of 
ibis region formed the first great subject ot collision between the several 
states of the Confederacy. It was, however, a long time before an effec¬ 
tive system was71evised, by which the lands cotdd be thrown open to set¬ 
tlement, or made available for the ^iur|)ose’ of revenue. 

liounty-lamhs having been promised by the coixtinental congress to the 
officers and soldiers of the continental army, it became necessary to redeem 
that pledge as early as' (tossible. The controversies between th'e several 
states and between thmn atid the United Statds retarded, for some time, 
the fulfilment of this pledge. On the 20th of May, 1785, an ordinance 
was jtassed by the congress of the Confederation, for ascertaining tint 
mode of disposing of lands in the western territory, and this was the first 
act of general legislation on the subject. This act may be found in tint 
new edition of the Land Laws, p. 349. Under it, very limited sahts were 
made, not amounting, in the whole, to more than^2l,510 acres. 

In addition to these sales, there were tliree oimsbleraltle sale.s “ by spe¬ 
cial contract,” as it was calletb The first was, of “ the Triangle,” a tract 
of land on lake Erie, west of New Vork, north of Fennsylvania, and east of 
the present state of Ohio. It was comprehended in the cessions made to 
the United States by New York :;nd Massachusetts. This tract was ceded 
to the state of '^ennsylvaiiia on the 4 th of September, 1788. It consisted 
of 202,187 acres, and 157.'. 10 dollars aecriied from the sale. The next 
sale, prior to the adoption of the tlonstitiition, was made to the " Ohio 
Laud-Company,” of a tract of land on the Oliio ami Aluskingum rivers, 
origi.ially intended to include two otillions of acres, out afterwards reduced 
by agreement to rather le'-s tlian one million. I'lie price of these lands was 
two-tiiirds of a dollar an acre, receivable in evidences of the public <lebt. 
'l lie Ohio Comjtany wa. formed l>y NVinthrop Sargent and .Manasseh Cut¬ 
ler, of .Alassachusetts, and connneneed the settlement of the state of Ohio 
in 1788, then a wilderness uninhabited by civilized man, and now coii- 
taiiiiiig a population little short of one niillio/i. The third of these sale.s, 
by special contract, was also in Oliio, to .lolm Cleves .Symtnes, of the 
'tract of land between the (Ireat and Little Miami livers. This sale, ori¬ 
ginally of one million of acres, was reduced, by an alteration of the con¬ 
tract, and subsequently by a failure to perform its conditions, to 248,54ff' 
aires. On the lands included under ibis contract, were made the first !it- 
tenqits, whieb jnoved wholly successful, to settle the territory northwest 
ot the Ohio. Ihe enterprise of the Ohio Land-Company was a little prior 
in <lale, but less jtrosperous. 


• ( (.1 icsiwmlciicf. of (lie JloM.liiii.ni, Vol. I. |.. 
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Oil til# Itlili^f May, 1800, an act of coii^rc'M wai panKcil, laying- tfm 
founilHtiun of tie land xyHl^ii), as it now exists. It lias receii'eiJ seveiaf 
iiioiUKcations^ at subsequent periods, two^f wliicli are of great iiqjKJitaiO’e, 
and will*|)ie‘:ently be statetK • • ^ 

Under tliis law, the substantial features'of the land system of the Uniteil 
.States, are the foilowing*:-*- 

All the lands, before they are offered fot sale, are ’m u weffed, on a rigid- 
ty acntrute jihm, at fin; e.rpende of the^overnmetitf This is tlio corner¬ 
stone of the system. In this coosisfli its great improvement over the land 
system of Vii'giriia, accowling fo ivbicb, n^arrants w^ro granted to those* 
entitled to reimive them, foi*tr^ts of»unsift;^yed public land* These ivar- 
rants might be located on any land qpt previously appropriated. In the 
idisence of geometrical surveys, it was difficult by rfatural boundaries, In¬ 
dian paths, and btiffido traces, to identify the spots appropriated.. The 
conse(|Hence was, that numerous warrants were laid on,the same tract,, 
conflicting claims arose, and the .land titles <tf tl*e country were brought in¬ 
to a state of the most perplexing and irffurious embarrassment. The state 
of Kentucky a»d that portion of Ohio aflotted as bouiity-hntds to the Vir¬ 
ginia troops, have constituted one great theatre of litigation, from their (irst 
settlement. f)a the other haiul, land titles acquired under the system of 
the United States, are almost wholly exempt from controversies arising 
from uncertainty of location or boundary. 

The surveys of the public lands of the United States are founded upon 
a series of true mcridiaus. The first principal meridian is in (Ibio, tlie 
second in Indiana, the third in Illinois, &c., each forming the Iiase of a 
series of surveys of wliich the lines are made to correspond, so that tlie 
whole country is atj.ast inlv squares of one mile each, and townsliips 

of six miles each ; and tbesciTsubdivisions are distributed with mathemati¬ 
cal accuracy into parallel railges. I’lie greatest division of land marked 
out by the survey is called a lownshijt, and contains i3,0+0 acres, being- 
six English or American miles square. The township is snbilivided into 
thirty-six equal portions or square miles, by lines crossing e.-n b oilier at 
riglit angles. These jiortions are called seetiuna. The section contains 
010 acres, and is subdivided i:.to four parts, called /ptarler-.sectionx, each of 
wbttdi of course contains one Imndrcd and sixty acres. The quarter-sec¬ 
tions are finally dh-ided into tvvo parts, called lialf '(/iiaiier-sections, of eigliiy 
acres each, and this is the smallest regular subdivision known to the sys¬ 
tem. The sectional and quarter-sectional divisions are designated by aji- 
propriafe marks in the field, which are of a character to bo easily distin¬ 
guished from eacii other. Tlie half quarter-sections are not marked iu the 
field, but are designated on the plot of the survey, by tlie surveyor general, 
marking the distance on one of the ascertained lines, in order to get the 
quantity of sticli half quarter-sections,as exhibited by his plot of survey, 
'i'he fractional sec'ioiis which contain less than one hundred and sixty acres, 
me not subdivided. The fractional sections which contain one hundred and 
sixty acres and upwards, are subdivided iu such manner as to preserve 
tile most eompaet and convenient forms. 

scries of contiguous townships laid off from north to sonth is called a 
range. The ranges are nuinhered north and south from the base or stand¬ 
ard line, niiining due east and west. They are counted from the standard 
iiK.ridiiiu oast ami west.—The following first section of a private act, 
passed in 183;),*niay serve as a specimen of the nomenclature, by wliich 
lots of laud may he indicated in the system of the public snrvi’ys ;— 
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“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representati^s of tlje United 
States of America in Congress assembled, tJ]at,.wben tlic Secretary of the 
Treasury .shall be satisfied that A)hn Johnson, of Indiana, di(^ enter, at the 
Broo^vi^le 'Land-Office, in said state, the east half of the northeast (juarter 
of section thirty-five, and the tfeet half of the northwest quarter of section 
thirty-six in township seventeen north, in rang» feur east, by mistake, in¬ 
stead of the eastlvaif-of the souttieast quarter and the west half of the south¬ 
west quarter of the safll sections, shall bte lawful Iftr a patent to be issued 
to the said Johnoon, for the two last menUoned half-()uarters, so intcndetl 
"to be entered, on bissrelinquisldng to the'flnited.States his interest in, and 
surrendering ^le patent issnechvfSr, tl*e two firtt mentionedTialf-quartei's, 
in such manner as shall be directed by the J^cretaryttff the Treasury.” 

The dividing lines of tlie sections, of course, run by the cardinal points, 
except where what is called a fractional section is created by a navigable 
, river or an Indian boundary. The superintendence of the surveys is com- 
mitleil to five surveyors ^ndfal. One thirty-sixth part of all the lands 
surveyed, being section number Iff-in cacJi township, is reserved from sale, 
for the support of schools in the township, and othfcr reservations have been 
made for colleges and ^universities. All salt springs and lead miints are also 
reserved, and are subject to be leased undet^tlie direction of the President 
of the United States. 'Whenever the public interest is supposed to require 
that a certain portion of territory should be brought into market, for the ac- 
connnu lation of settlors or others who may wish to become purchasers, the 
President issues instructio7is to the surveyor general, through the commis¬ 
sioner of the General Land-Office, at Washington, to have such portion of 
territory surveyed. The surveyor general makes this requisition jtublicly 
known to those individuals, who are in,t]ie baffi^f coptracting for public 
surveys ; and a contract for the execution of me surveys required is entered 
into between the surveyor general and deputy* surveyors. The contract is 
given to the lowest bidder, providitd the surveyor general be fully satis¬ 
fied of his capacity to fulfil the contract. The maximum, price established 
liy law for executing the public surveys fs three dollars a mile, in the 
tipland and prairie countrie-. In the southern parts of the United States, 
where the surveys are rendered difficult b\' the occunence of bai/oitx, lakc-s, 
swamps, and cane brakes, the maximum price established by law is four 
dollars a mile. 

The deputy surveyors are bound by their contract to report to the sur¬ 
veyors general the field rotes of the survey of each township, together with 
a plot of the township, prom these field notes the surveyor general is en- 
abh'd to try the accuracy of the plot returned by the deputy surveyor, and 
oI the calculations of the (juantity in the legal subdivisions <,'f the tract sur- 
vey'ed. From these documents three plots are caused to be prepared by 
the surveyor general; one for his ojvn office ; one for the register of the 
l'ro|)er J.atid-Office to guide him in the sale of the land ; and the third for tins 
commissioner of the General Land-Office, at Washington. The government 
has generally found it expedient to authorize the surveying of forty town¬ 
ships ol land annually’, in each land district, so as to admit of two sales by 
public auction annually, of twenty townships each. 

Ihe (ieneral Land-Office at Washington is under the superintendence of 
an officer, called Commissioner of the General Land-Office. It is subordi- 
nal(7 to the treasury department. 

Hie ymbhc lantls arc laid off into districts, in each of which there is a 

V,nv(\-idVwe, under t\te superintendence of two officers, appointed hv ll"' 
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Prosi(l(«it 1iii(l.Sfinate, callod tlie Ilcgister of tlie Laiul-Offico, and tlie Ite- 
ceivor of Paljifc Moneys. .There are at present forty-two land-oflices. The 
register and^ the receiver eacli receive ^salary of five tiuiidred ijollars^t')’ 
unn., add a commission of*one per cent.aon the moneys paid into thci^ffice. 

Till 1820 a credit was allowed on all ]>ui|;lmses of public lands. In conse- 
<|uence of this system, ISrf^ quantities'of land had been purchased on specu¬ 
lation ; and also in the ordinary^'course of purchase#ft-vast amount of land- 
debt to the government had b(*n contracted.* To felieve the embarrassed 
condition of these tlebtors, an .act was j)assed, authorizing the relinquish¬ 
ment of lands purchased, andf substituting cash payments for the credit 
system. Tfie most beneficial eilccts ha^jfresulted from tht change, apart 
from the relief of *111086, wlfo were jndebted to the government. At the 
same time the minimum price of the land was redvsced from two-slollars to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. In the first instance the.public 
lands are ofli'red for sale, under proclamations of the Prq,sident, by public, 
auction, with the limitation of the ininimuiTi raie. I^ands not thus sold are 
afterwards subject to entry, at piVat(>^ale, and at the minimum price. 

A very large amount of publKHandfts in the occupation *f persons, who 
have setjledupon it without title. This is frequently done in consequence 
of unavoidable delays in bringing the laud into market, and not from any 
intention, on the part of the settler, to delay payment. Laws h.ave been 
passed, granting to settlers of this discription a pre-emptive right in the ae- 
(juisition of a title, that is, the preference over all other persons in entering 
the land, at private sale. These laws aftbrd the actual settler no protec¬ 
tion against those who might choose to over-bid him at the public sale--; 
but it is believed that in most cases, by mutual agreement among purcha'- 
ers, the actual settler is^jjuabled.tp obtain his land, even at public sale, at 
the minimum price. It issfated, however, that great injury is done to tli > 
settlers, by combinations of* land speculators, who infest the public sales 
purchasing the lands at the minimum jrrice, and compelling (xmo /rWe settlers 
to take them at an enhanced valuation. Should the settler refuse such an 
agreement, the speculators enter into competition with him at the sale. 
On the whole it would appear, that on an average, the government obtains 
but the minimum price for its lainis, although the quantity actually sold 
and occupied, being the choice of the whole quantity brought into market, 
is of course woith much more. 

It has been suggested, and with an appearance of justice, that the price 
of the public, lands is too high. The government, having already reimbursed 
itself for the cost of them, cannot be considered as having any other duty 
to ])erform than to promote their siUtlement, as rapidly as it can take 
])lace by a hcolthy process, and to meet the wishes of all who desirt! hon,’ 
liilc to occupy them. Considering the class of men most likely to tak<’ 
the lead in settling a new county’, one.hundred dollars (the price of a half 
iptarter si-ction) itaid in cash to the government, is a tax too heavy jicrbaps 
for the ])rivilege of taking up a farm, in an unimproved wilderness. Tbi- 
price is alrtsldy tt )0 low to oppose a serious obst-acle to speculation. .\ 
^onsuhu'able reduction of it would not probably iitcrease that evil, u bile ii 
would essentially relieve the f) 0 «n //(/c settler. Tln-re would in fact, per¬ 
haps, be little else to object to apian of gratuitous donation of a ball (piar- 
ter-sectiou to actual s<’ttlers, than the comparative injiisiice of such a plan 
towards those settlers who have -.dreailv pnrclnised their farms. 

A novi'l and*singular claim has been set up, iti some of the n. \v states, 
to the entire jiroperlv of the public land- wiihin their limits. 1 be nature 
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of this work forbids our engaging in a discussion of tliis sidrjcrt. » No at¬ 
tempt has been made practically to enforce this ylaim. • 

k ougitjt to be observed, that fiv« per cent, on all tbe sales of public lapds 
withi^tbe states severally, is reseiwed ; three-hfths of which ^Ire t# be ex¬ 
pended by congress, in niakii|g«roads leading to the states ; and two- 
fifths to be expended by the staftes, in the enconm^-inent of learning. The 
fii’st part of this rasewation has *been expended on the Cumberland road ; 
and the treasury of thff Unite'd SfSies is {Ji'eatly in ’advance to that fund, 
on account of tbfe public work. ^ 

It appears that up to the prespnt time, ab^ut liO millions of acres of the 
public lands haj'e been surveyed^,* Of these,.thifty millions Have not been 
proclaimed for sale ; twenty millions have Been sold,*and as much more 
grantetl by congress for education, internal improvement, and other pur¬ 
poses. . There are then 110 millions of* acres surve^'ed but not sold ; SO 
.millions of whicli are in the market, ready for entry at the minimum price, 
and thirty millions subject io be proclain^cd for sale whenever there is a 
demand. 4 r' 

The following tables will furthei»iiiu^*ite this subject.* , 


Table showini; tlin wliole Qiiarility of I.aiiil in those Stales aial Tci j itoi ies in wliich |inlilii- 
laiol is situ unitin: (taantity of Pubiir Land to whitit tlio iialiau title had horn ox- 
linouishod .Inne iJO, aiul tlie tiniinlily to xvliioh it luul m»t l)Oou oxlinanishod 

June 30, 1K2S. 


Statt' or Torritory, 

Wtiuleiiuaii. Oountity o!j ^iiuntily t»f 
tity of laiui ill litmi lunit lielitni.’ink'' 

e»iuti Sta<w llu'^.Slate.sJtothi' U. Stutes,' 

Territo?^-. ^lo whieti tin* t<i wltiuh the liiJ 

-jlndiaa title i'iliim titU‘is ui>t' 

A< li#is. .•xtini'iii'liuil, extinffui^huil. I 

. •, 

21). 132,01111 



. 

31,(171,2.31 

11.011017 


Iiidi.iijJi . 



i) 

Ohio .... . , 

21.810,2 It) 

4,081 ;il8 

loo 001 

. 

3I,I()'3 0I0 

S,*-).;!!) 1,107 

unite 

lUiniii‘<. 

3;->,011.902 

23,070 300 

(i. I'^ldiio 

Mirlijoaii Icrriiory, (peninsular) .... 

21,030,8701 10,303,121 

7,378,-loo: 

.\rkansas do. , 

28,800,7)20 

iiunc 

Mitsumi. 

.30,110,010 

11 

iiiiiie 

B lurida Territory. 

.3r,.28(v(l( 

, 20.7/8,.3oi 
l!),700,070 

1,0.32,010 

-Mabaina. 

31.001,220 


Terrilorv of Iluroii lyiiiij t.f Jal.o Mielii- 

331,027,180 

200,()72.008 

9sr/,(id!f 

ijaii and east of tho Mi-SNUNipiFi I'wvr . 

Great We.'.tern lerritorv, exlfjulin^ from tin- 

00,801,831 

. 

00,801,R3I 

Mississippi river to lh<j Paeifie oceiiii . , 

AtH fiuanfity to which the Indian lille is ex¬ 
tinguished .* . 

700,00(I,(HK) 

1,140,4,32,310 

• . . • 

7003100,(100 
850,7!io, 17.3 

. . . 

. 

200,072,0!)8 

Total acres helonging lo tho United Stales . 



1.002,403,171 


• Fn oompiliiig this aiihifi rofoi onci! has boon had to tho nowoditioii oflho LandTain s, 
pnblishid by order of ootigress in IHtiS ; to artiele No IX. in the North Ainerii an Re¬ 
view lor Oiioher, 1H.30; to article -No I. in tho Aincrii an linaiiciiy Review for Dceoin. 
ber. 1821); to a Report IVoin llio Treasury to the .Senate of llie liniled Slates, l''idnnai v, 

Ri, 1827 ; to the .National Cal(oidar for 1831 ; to lln^ ehapter on llie pid>lie I.Is in Sey-’ 

lo a report of a seleeleoininitlee of the House of R.'preseiilalives of liie 
Uimed Slates, 25lli of r. hriiary, 182!),tie. 
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Tiiblo slioniiis IIA Qiiiiiilily of I^aiirl sold in oacli of (lie several Slates and Territories 
IVoiii the Isl of July, ISSiO, to tile illslof Deeoirijicr, IH'JO, a period ofoi years; and,»Uo 
tt,’a (iuautity sold in eacli year. '• 


I ■ 


Alalmnia . 
.Mis.sjssippi 
liouisiaim . 
Ohio 




Of winch there were sola Arrea. hd.a. 


J.JSfXdSi jM, In halt the year ot 
r r>u .wi >jV,! i«9i 


l.ltw.ati? 73i 


i.ssa 

).Sj« 


303,101. fit) 
781,5! 13 32 
SI 11,220 1 h‘ 
li;)3,319 .52 


lialiaiia.■‘.',|0!l,l 1<> 70|; 1821.7l!J,323 01 


I lliiioj 
Missouri . . . 
Florida Territory 
Mif’liiaan 'I'errltory 
.•\rkaosas Teriatory 

I’olal .... 


007.200 44 -': 
!«3,5(Ki...1|gj! 
;i30..507 ;5n] 
413.20!) 23" 
at.s'io ;w, 

8,107,218 23 


1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 
ISD!) 


893,401 09 
. 818,082 20 ; 
. !r20,727 70 
. !K;.5.000 30 

. 1/211 800 Ol! 


8,107.218 23' 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

1N our account of tliis exteAlive but comparatively unknown region, we 
atlopted tliose boundaries which Nature seemed to delineate in tho.se vast 
mountainous barriers by which it is separated from the rest of Asia on all 
siiles, and then, for the .sake of ])er.spicuity, we divideil it into two grand por¬ 
tions, Northern anil Southern, physically separated from each other by the 
great chain of the Mooz-Taugh, anti the Great Desert or Gobi; we also sub- 
ilivided this latter or southern part into Eastern and Western. In this 
adoption of bountfcries hnd classification of divisions, we did not feel our¬ 
selves bound riirldly to follow those of preceding geographers, as Uu 
Il.alde or I’inkerton, iNIalte Brnn or Klaproth, but chose that order of 
boundaries, divisions, and description whicli seemed to us fittest for geo- 
gra])hical illustration ; we did not adopt the method of Du Halde, because 
in his day the Chinese empire included but a part of Central Asia, as 
we have defined it above, and the denomination of Central Asia was not 
then, nor for many years subseijUent to the appearance of his great work, 
atlopted. If we mistake not, Pinkerton was the first who introduceil the 
geograiihical terln of Central Asia, in his learnetl dissertation on the Goths 
and Scythians, and in the subsequent etlitions of his very valuable geo¬ 
graphical work, the very best which till then had apjieared. All succeed¬ 
ing geographers have from him adopted the term, and when its configura¬ 
tion, bountlarit's, and extent are considered, no other term could so fitly 
express the rdgion so denominateil. Malte Brun, in his classification of the 
boundaries and divisions of Central Asia, has not included what we have 
denominated the southern division in Central Asia at all, though for what 
reason wo know r it, for from its character and boundaries it is as clearly 
entitled to make a ])ortion of the great interior convexity of the Asiatic 
continent as the northern part. The authors of the great Geographical 
Dictionary—now in course of publication at Paris—have adopteil our classi¬ 
fication of the boundaries and divisions of Central Asia. After mentioning 
IManilshooria as an integral part of the great Chinese empire, they add: 
Mongolia, which forms the eastern part of the Central PJateau, (tind be it 
remembered, that with them the Central Plateau anil CetJlral Asia denote 
exactly the sahie region ;) Tibet which extends on both sides of the 
southern angle (of the Central Plateau), and is bounded on the south by 
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tlie Himalaya mountains : lastly, Little Tibet, tlie k>sserH?o(?lvli«ria, and 
Soongaiia wliicli ajo iii the western part of tlic L'entral Plaroau. See Tom 
ii. amele*Asia, p. 447. * • , 

A?ror Timkowski—the account of whose jolirney to Pekiif in K20 and 
1821 first appeared in the lluadSii language, and then in French, accom¬ 
panied with notes by M. Klaproth,'and-finally* it! English in 1827—his 
account of Chinesiat^Tartary^ is ajpere transcript of^ Father Hyacinth's ac¬ 
count of Tibet and Mongolia, and oT the Sefe-yu-wen*-tkian-lu, or descriptiorr 
,of the western Amntries, published in Cltjuese at Pekiir in 1777. lJut the 
translations of the Chinese orv’inals are ^’erely condemned by Klaproth 
as extremely ftiulty, and it is ilJifrossiWe foik^anj' but .Sinolo^sts to detm- 
inine the matter. The F'nglish translation alrounds itfcrro"s, but whetlnn- 
they arc bwing to the ^ai“Messness of the correctors of the jrress, or copied 
from the translation of F'yi'ies, wo canilot say, but they are numerous and 
'notorious ; as, fw instance, in ylaciitgthe source of the Korlon 200 li or 60 
geographical miles X. of the country o£ the (V'dos, (the Ortons of Du 
Hahle.l and then making it run 20^s li N. in the first part of its course be¬ 
fore it turns tS the S.E. The first i4-a fionstrouS geographical blunder ; 
for if so, its sotirce wivild be in 43“ N. lat. instead of 48" 3.5' as in Du 
Ilalde's maps ; and the second is in direct Sontradiction both to Du Hulde 
and Timkowski’s own maj) of his route in going and returning. The fact 
is that !' runs first S. W., then S. Fk, and finally E. and X. E. till it en¬ 
ters the lake of Koulon-Noor. There is actually more geographical infor¬ 
mation respecting Mongolia itt the travels cf Gerbillon than in Timkow¬ 
ski’s book, and the topogrupbic-'l descriptions (as all such verbal descrip¬ 
tions must be) arc of no other use but to confound the ordinary class of 
readers, utdess diligently compared tvitlj,tho maps'of Pu Halde ; for the 
one prefixed i., merely that of the route from lo^chtato Pekin, which, how¬ 
ever useful for that imrpose, (and in this respect it is eminently so,) is of 
no more use for illustrating the geography of Mongolia, than thtit of the 
route from Glasgow to London would ilhistrate that of Great Britain. 
This double route indeed is not laid down In the maps of Du Halde, nor 
in the great maj> of China d' iwn up in 1760 by the orders of Kien Long, 
nor in Bell of Ante"mony’s travels ; as in all these, the country through 
which they pass is left a mere blank, as Klaproth remarks. But it must 
also be remarked, that this merely inspects the route Rom Kiakhta to 
Pekin, tor the routes of Gerbillon and others of his order through various 
parts of Mongolia, as far as Xerchinsky on the one hami, and the con¬ 
fluence of the Toola atut Drclion on the other, are well and accurately laid 
down, with numerous observations of longitude and latitude, as Klaproth 
justly observes. Timkowski's map represents correctly oidy the sjtace he 
traversed, the remainder is less deserving of confidence, and our manuj'ac- 
tunn-s of maps would do wrong, if, they hastened to copy every thing in 
, his ma]i; for instance, the course of the Kerlon, and the shape of liikes 
Koulon and Buir, which are much broader than his map represents them. 

It is also erroneous in making the great wall run to the N. of Nortian in¬ 
stead of to the S., and in the n.irrative, in a note (tut by Klnproik liimscli', 
Kalgan or Gbang-kya-kew is placed in 48" 51' 35" N. instead of 10" 51 
3o" X., and in another, by the samecritical .Simdogist himself, just four piiges 
after, Swen-wha-fro is placed in 10" 20' 2" W. of JVkin, instead of 1" 20' 

2" from the sanifi meridian—errors entirely owing to the carelessness of the 
printer. , 

Under the name of Central Asia, Timkowski includes Western Toorkis- 
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tauii, aiiij Maiu||<hooria or Eastern Tartary, thus extending it from the Cas- 
j)ian Sea to l\itf mouth of tlie Amoor, and affirms, tliat according to tlie 
divi^iions adojited by European geographers. Central Asia eomprt!liends»all 
this s])art!; we are unacquainted with any geographers who iticla(fe uystern 
Toorkistaun and Mandshooria in Centr^ iAsia, the former belonging to 
Western and the latter t») Eastei-n, Asia. \Ye have no objections to his in¬ 
cluding Tangoot in Central Asi^and making it tlie.aou|hern division, but 
why exclude from it threat and-flAttle Western Tibet, wliich from their 
])hysical aspect and relative situation to Afghanistaun, lUndoostaun, and 
China, have much more claim tp be considered as portions of Central Asia,* 
than Westerrt Toorkistaun ayd Mjndsljt^na ? He furthej- tells us, that 
this, his division ofvQentral Asia, will perhaps put an end to the old cus¬ 
tom of using the names of 'I’artars, and of CireaUindependent amj Chinese 
T'artary, so oft nqreated by the most celebrated authors in describing this 
])art of the old worhl. We certainly think the name of Tartars very incor¬ 
rectly bestowed on the non’iadic hordes of wkat tj’e ilenominate Central Asia, 
as the Mongols, Maudshoors, and Tib^jians, and even to those of Western 
Toorkistaun, ^ho are all of Toorkiy’.i' srigin ; but the nan*c has been so 
long in i\se and wont, and grown & familiar to our ears and eyes, as a 
generic term for all the wtmdering tribes of Asia, the Arabs, Koords, and 
Afghauns excepted, that it is more than probable the names Tartars and 
Tartary will still maintain their ground in sjute of all remonstrance to the 
contraty. Even Tiinkowski himself at times falls unawares into this 
blunder, as when speaking of the destruction of the Ywen dynasty in 1308 
by Hong-vou; after that event, says he, the Moi\gols took their ancient 
name of Tartar. The Mongols were consequently Tartars before their 
i-omp'cst of Chiivi}, ai«l have been Tartars ever since 1368, by their sub- 
se(irient adoittion of that ancsent appellation. He does not say that others 
called them Tartars, but that they themselves resumed their ancient name. 
If so, why not call the Mongols by a^iame which tlu'y anciently bore, and 
which they liave since resumed ; and call Mongolia, Tartary, as in this case 
we have his own authority? *13ut Tiinkowski should have known that the 
Mongols never ctdied themselves Tartars, and were oll'ended with Rubru- 
quis for calling them so, and told him that it belonged to their vassals, not 
to themselves who w'ere Mongols; consequently they could never resume 
a name they never took. 

in his descrijition of AloxfjOLiA from Hyacinth, Tiinkowski divides it into 
the provinces of the Khalkaand Sharra Mongols, the Mongols of Kokonor. 
M e have very little new respecting Mandshooria; what we have is given 
not by Timkoiiski, but by Klaproth, and merely respects its ]ioliticql 
divisions, which are stated at five, namely,—Ningoutta, Ghirin, Moukden or 
.Shen-yang, Kincheu'-foo, and Siou-yan-ching, all comprised under the name 
of Chin-king: so that our knowledge of that extensive region is much the 
same ns in the days of Du Halde. * 

Mongolia is divided amongst a great number of princes, of ancient' 
licreditary families, subject immediately to the emperor, and the govern¬ 
ment is entirely of a military chai'actcr. The Khalkhas are under four 
khans, and compose iu the whole 8() banners, instead of three khans 
and 35 banners, as in the reign of Kaung-hee; five more banners were 
subsequently addl'd, and iu 1731 Tsyren, who reigned at Gurga or Konren, 
and who was son-in-law to the emperor Yong-ching, ^vqs named Grand 
Shassak, in rtwompense for his services against the Eluths under Kaldan, 
and received the coinniand of 31' banners. His title is Sain Noin, and 
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his govonunent forms the western part of tlie Ivalka tcrutory, iiext the 
lieiglits of the Selinga, and whicli extends towards Hi. 'flie otlier klians, 
ns»tlie Shassaktotf, Toosliidtoo,«and Tsitsen or Cheching khan, have,the 
eoint<imnd aver 19, 21, and 20 hiutners, respeMively. 'I’he %rst ^m-am])s 
on the soutliern side of the iKihangni mountains, the second near the 
Stdinga, and tlie third on mou|t Oundour Dab» oti tlie Kerlon. We were 
mistaken in sayi'.ig Aljat the nrosent encanipment of Tooshidtoo klian was 
on the Toola at Ourgs, depe^idin^n this\n the auWiority of Malle Hrnn, 
who tells us that the princes and chief priests of the Khalkas lived in a camp 
•called the Aorga on»the Toola. The facl,is, tliat in so sa^dng, we con¬ 
founded the ecclesiastical capift^sof ay the-Khalkas, and the permanent 
resi<lence of the Khootooktoo or visible divinity of,l4ie nation, with the, 
encampti^ent of the 'looahidtoo khan, which is still, as formerly, between 
the Selinga and the Orchon. 

Ourga or Koiircn is situated near the right baidc of the upper Toola, 
and its coiitluence with tljjB Selbi, opposite th5 colossal summits of the 
Kh.an-oolii, (the Ilanalin of GirboUpn on the left bank,) 250 versts road 
distance, S.E. »f Kiakhta. The pUic«t.contains 7000 inhabi|,ants, of which 
one-fifth are lamas; and in a large buili’.ing are cooked the victuals of the 
scholars of the lamas, of whom above lOOtJ^are inaintaine<l at the expense 
of the Khootooktoo. • The inhabitants live cfiiefly in tents, whether they 
be lamas or laymen. The temples are numerous and splendid, standing 
N. and o>., having green roofs, and around the top of one of these is a 
splendid gilt lattice. Within a large anil h'fty enclosure is the residence 
of the Khootooktoo. I’rom the vicinity of Kiakhta to GO versts beyond 
or S. of Ourga, all the Mongolian iidiabitanls are subjects of the Khoo¬ 
tooktoo. These are called s/iahi or disciples, ami arc estimated at :50,II00 
tents or families. They all pay taxes, besiiles^per^onal service; the culti¬ 
vation of the land and superintendence of the. numerous Hocks belonging 
to the Khootooktoo,—all of which go to support that pontiff and liis court. 
The climate of Ourga is verv severe. The natural humidity of this district, 
surrounded by mountains abemnding in sprhigs, is still further increased 
by the vicinity of the Khan-' ola, whose colossal summits coinmand it on 
the .S. and neutralize the salutary influence of the ivarni winds, though it 
he sheltered from the coUl winds by a chain of high mountains on the N. 
Tin cold is so great that even culmary veeetahles am injured l>y the 
moniiiig frosts. The inliahitants therefore are eom|i(rlled to have recourse 
to the kitchen-gardens o. Kiekhta for their vi'getahles. The a|)pearaiice. 
ot the place is rude and desolate, except when aniniateil hy the temporary 
Rhodes of the adorers ot the Khootooktoo, who arrive here from all parts 
of rffongolia to receive his benediction, 'i’lie numerous tents then scattered 
around, with their numerous horses and camels and Hags, present a lively 
tmd interesting apjfearancc. VVhen Tinikowski was there, it was the period 
of the re-appearance of this preteti'ded immortal, a hoy of seven years. 
Tinikowski wished to see liim, but was refused, because the new 
Khootooktoo, who had been brought all the way from Tibet, was fatigued 
\v\v\\ \i\s long journey, and wiUv \taving given l\is \>enciVvc,Uoiv to •.\\>ov« 
1 11 ( 1 , 00(1 (,) Iii'h worslii|>peis. Above KfOO camels had lieeii collected by 
'he pious Kaltnucs, to liring the deified cliild from the monasters^ <>1 
KoiOitifl orar Tassa, with all hi'* suio», at their oivn expense, a ioniney ot 
mon! than gOOI^^ies. llie iiianifustation of the new poiitilf created a" 
extiaordinary sensation amongst the siipeislitioiis Khalka-,—men and 
w.em.ii, oia and childien, richly dressed, mounted on their finest 
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canids <«• lidrsosi, went in crowds to see the infant deity and receive his 
Idessins', and returned to their tented homes full of joy at having seini the 
face, and received on their liead the imposition of the haild of the ^vondiv us 
child. A fete' of throe sucasssive weeks js held at Ourga on this occ^tsion, 
attended by all the khans of the Khalkas, representative of the emperor 
of China, the vang of Gutga, and all-tlfe lability of Northern Mongolia. 
During this joyous festival, hor8e-jy.ce8,wre8ili!}g-matclies, t;ontests at archery, 
and other games, are successively exhihiled. iThe fi.'st are far beyond any 
thing of the kind exhibited in Europe. On one of these contests, the horse 
course was 12,B. miles in, leng^,' and 1110 horses started at once for the' 
winning-post fand on another ,coursp of tijp’miles long, 1627 horses, all of 
the age of six yeaw^ started together for the prize. The wrestling con¬ 
tinued for two days, in a large open area, before the* great temple, and the 
combatants on c.'tcli side were iiC8. At the inauguration of a new 
Khootooktoo in 1729, not less than 26,000 lamas and^above 100,000, 
Mongols attended the entrance of the regeuejfated deity into the sacred 
inclosure. When he came out of hj^ tent, lie was conducted by the 
jirincipal Mongol noblea and senior»mas, who held him bji the hand and 
utider tlnj arms, and then placed'tiim on a horse magnilicetitly caparisoned, 
—a huhilgan or priest of high sank held the bridle on the one side, and tlie 
Ta lama on the other side. The lamas then chanted hymns in his praise, 
accompanied by a band of instrumental music composed of 200 Mongolians, 
with large drums, gongs, and brass trumpets; whilst the nobles and the 
assembled throng bowed profoundly, and raised their liatids towards heaven. 
He rode slowly towards the temple, followed by his sister in a sedan-chair, 
the senior lama, the envoy of the Dalai Lama or supreme pontiff of'J'ibef, 
the Cliinese ambaii, the. vang, the Khalka khans, and the other Mongols 
of distinction,—the peo'jilo accompanying on both sides till they reached 
the sacred inclosure, whei> the [irocession halted. The Khootooktoo 
was then taken otf his horse by tlte nearest lamas with the greatest 
respect, and led through the south gate into the inclosure, and then into 
the great temple, where, assisted by the envoy of the Dalai Lama 
jinil the jiersons of his suite, he mounted a ilirone adorned with precious 
stones and rich stuffs. The amban then announced to the assembled 
throng, the order of the emperor of China, to pay to the Khootooktoo 
the honours du« to his rank. Hereupon, the whole, assemblv bowed 
themselves to the groutid three times. Then the new Khootooktoo blessed 
all present by the imposition of his hand, successively a-, they ap])roached. 
—as his sisli-r, the amban, the vang, the principal lamiis, the khans, and 
all the ])rincipal Mongol nobility,—when they all retireil, but the Kiioiy 
tooktoo still remained in the temple to bless the other lamas and the 
peo|de. Next day, seated on his throne, he received the presents of the 
emperor of China from tho amban his representative, consisting of a 
plateau of gold 28 lbs. weight, in thehiiddleof which eight precious stones 
were enchased. On this plateau were kndacks worth 1000 OlllWCS ot * 
silror, mill 81 pieces of go/d and silver elolli, the making of which cost 
b’dO ounces of silver each; hesides 81 fishes from the amban liiinself, 

(imtaining confectionaries. .\11 tliese were presented to the Khootooktoo 
with the most profound respect, and accompanied with the felicitations of 
the emperor, who timilly, tlirongli the amban, solicited the benediction of 
till' Khootooktoo for himself ami the enipiie, wbicli wus given by the 
deified inoital by laying both bis banils on the bead of the ahiban, and then 
li« gave his Idessing to the lumas and the pcojile. Every one impressed 
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with tlie idea of roceiviii!' it directly from the divinity, atb’anued^success- 
ivcly, and manifested exem|dary respect, fervour, and devJtion. Aiuiord- 
in^’to the Khalkas, their Khoptooktoo lias already seen 16 generntipns, 
and t^at hu> physiognomy change^ with the phases ot the me^m, having at 
new moon the ajipearance of a| youth ; at the full, of a man in tlie vigour 
of life; and appears quite o\f. in the last quiyter. At the Kliau-oola a 
great festival is htld,l)y the R^wgols evtW three years. 'I’here the census 
of the population is mede, uiflertiTSings proposed, ahil diflerences decided. 
On the south ^de is a splendid temple, corresponding to the importance 
•of tills asseinhly. U is steep on the uorth^side, JLiut the deijivity is gentle 
on the south ^de. • A ’ 

This chain is -10 versts in length, and Grirhellon ^tJio calls it the Ilan 
Aleii, wpnt 30 verst* ahmgst the ^ide next the loola, whose descrip¬ 
tion of this part of the country harmonizes with that of Timkowski. 
On one of its sides are inscriptions of colossal dimensions, on large 
white stones in^lNIongol, ^Miintchoo, Chinese,' and Tihetian cliaracters, 
signifying celestial joy. In th i cls^ts are stationed tents of guards, to pre¬ 
vent access to.the spot sacred to,t^ Khootooktuo. An ^eternal repose 
reiLms in these valleys; the solitary alitalhs of numerous wild goats. This 
range is the first in couMng from the S. All the mountains to the N. of the 
Toola abound in woords, and rich verdure, ahd wild strawberries, agrei'- 
ably to Cerbillon's statement : but the Mongols make no use of them, 
nor of the red currants, wild peaches, and various other berry-bearing 
shrubs, common to the range of the Kliiiciau Alini. One hundred and 
eighty versts to the S.T. of Oiii’ga, is Mount Darkan ; a lofty ridge of red 
granite, between rocks of which grows the liohinia pi/gina'a. On the ex¬ 
treme southern height is a great obo or cairn of gstones, erected by the 
Mongols, who come here every summer'fo ceJ^nifte the memory of .leng- 
his Khan: it is highly venerated by them as.being the mountain, at the 
foot of which that hero forged iron in his youthful humble days. A Moii- 
goiiau chief assured Timkowski, that the anvil of Jenghis Khan still re¬ 
mains on that •noiintain, made of a peculiat metal called hoiinp'i, which 
has the projterties of iron atr copper, being at once hard and flexible. At 
the eastern extremitv of the mount Tono, on the banks of the Kirlon, is 
the chimney of the hut where Jenghis Khan dwelt in his youth ; anil on 
this account, offerings are annually siait to this mountain by the shassak 
Djonoun, whilst another shassak sends his to mount 'Darknii. llourkhann- 
oola or the Divine mountaiii, ' intains tlie source of the Onon ; and Donr- 
ben-Puta, another mou.itain on that stream, is famed as being the birth 
Jflace of the Mongolian hero, whosi; memory is revered amongst his rude 
and illiterate countrymen, who w'ere delighted to hear from, Timkowski, 
tiiat his fame was still preserved in Euro|)e. His warlike deeds are still 
chanted, and sung in plaintive and harmonious strains, by the sons of tlii; 
desert. The young Mongol, accuflomed to bear and rehearse the tales 
’ of other days, beholds in his nightly dreams the shades of his warlike an¬ 
cestors. “ Where is our dreaded and intrejiid .lenghis Khan ? The songs 
of liis mighty deeds re-echo inournfnlly amidst the rocks of the <)non, 
and on the verdant baidts of thiiKerouloun.” 

Respecting the Sharra or Southern Mongols, they compose .b.J banni'i s, 
according to Timkowski, instead of 49 as in Du Ilalde ; the Ortoos com- 
]iose 7 banners j^’tead of 6; the Mongols of Kokonoor compose 2!) ban¬ 
ners instead of^, as in Dn Ilalde. I’liey were first composed of !> ilivi- 
sions, under as many laidshasor jninces. In 1697, on the ilefeat of Kal- 
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«!an, cli^'f tof Eluths, t)iey submitted to Kanglioc, wbo divided them 
into 19 standards; and in^l725, on account of a rebellion in 1723, they 
we^e iiirthur subdivided into 29 standards, namely*: the Eluths VI, 
the Kliait 3|f the Torgoule 4, and the, Khalkas 1. Between Njjighya 
and Kanchevv are the Tchoros Eluths, yi(^>r 3 standards. The Mongols 
of the Altaian mountain* form 19. banners, hnder a general who resides at 
Khobdo, E. of the upper Irtish f, ^oonMriftlB no longer known under that 
name, being eflPace<l Wrn the maps of iftongolia by file Mandslioors. It is 
now called the government of Ili, and the nomadic tribe# of that region 
compose 15 limners, inckiding.tlle 3 banners of Ching-te-foo, a district* 
appropriated for the annual ii^perit^l huin^ * Tlie whole of tjje Mongol and 
Khalka banners antr^nit to 2l!2. How many men compose a banner is 
not tsaid, for if this were known, the populatiw: of the nomadic hordes 
might be calculated ; (Mch shassak) or chief of a banner, engaged to fur¬ 
nish from 3 to 23 squadrons, each consisting of 130 horsemen completely^ 
armed; if 13 stjuadrons bo allowed on air average for each banner, the 
total amount of the 212 banners wtyald amount to a military force of 
G2.>,400 horsqmen, and supposing ^s*to be one-fourth of<he ))opulation, 
the total^ population of all iNIongolro would not exceed 2,500,000 persons. 
Timkowski is of opinion, that> the population of Mongolia, southern and 
northern, canm.t well excee’d 300,000 tents, each containing a soldier, that 
is, a man with his wife anti children. This is but a very scanty popula¬ 
tion for such an immense extent of country ; but if the vast extent of ground 
necessary for the subsistence of a nomadic race anil their flocks be con¬ 
sidered, together with tlie arid steppes of Mongolia, when leagues on 
leagues successive may be traversed without meeting a single tent, Tim- 
kowski’s estimate..niay.not be far from the truth. 

All the Mongol and'KIndklia’princes are arranged in (> classes. Those 
of the first class have an annual salaiy of £600 each, with 40 pieces of 
silk of various kinds ; the second tdas.s have each £500 annually, and 
20 pieces of silk; the third class, £200, and 13 pieces; the 4th, .£160, 
and 10 pieces; the 5th, £10V>, and 9 pieces; the 6th, £65, and 7 pieces 
annually. The taiduhas and iahunan, who constitute the inferior nobility', 
have £33, and 4 pieces of silk each, annually. Small as these salaries are, 
those of their wives, even though princesses of the imperial blood, are still 
smaller. A legitimate daughter of the emperor has only £330, and 30 
pieces of silk annually^, if she resides tvith her husband in Mongolia ; and 
only £130, and 200 bags of rice, while she resides at I’ekiu, and her hus¬ 
band has onb’, besides his allowance as a Mongoli.m prince, £100, 
and 10 jiieces of silk annually, if he stays in his own country, and tlje 
same sum, with 150 sacks of rice, during his resilience in Eekin. The 
other salaries to the lower Mongolian female princesses and nobility are 
still lower, proportionally as the rank descends. The salaries of the 
Khootooktoos, and high ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Mongols, are all 
fixed and settled. The whole of the administiation of all the countries' 
without the great wall, including Mandshooria itself, is managed by a 
'tribunal at Pekin,called ‘the Ministry for Eoreign Affairs.' I’or the pur¬ 
pose of introducing more regularity into its affairs a special commission 
was njipointed in 1811, to make a digest of all the laws and statutes be¬ 
longing to this department' This tvork was accomplished iu 1818, and 
|iuhlisiied that same year at Pekin. A translation of tlie\curious politico- 
economical lUcument was subsequently made from the'Mantchoo ori¬ 
ginal into the liussian language. Every'thing respecting the government 
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of all tlieso countries is minutely detailed, and fully and,, actiiirately laid 
down. Every iten\ of expense is fixed and regulated, vvlietlier civil or 
military, judicial (Sr ecclesiastical, belonging to the government of these 
regioc's. The whole revenue of <}very kind received from M.mgolia, does 
not exceed £60,000 annually,ial^ which is expended in the country itself, 
in ](aymcnt to the officers, an(/ support of the ten.ples and other estnhlish- 
nients. Except in < 3 . militajj^ fespect, ajtd as a frontier country, Mon¬ 
golia with tl'.e adjace.it regxms, are of no advantage to China ; for idle 
nomadic hunters and bowmen have nothing to give but the cattle which 
they rear to the Chiciese, for such things 9 s they need. Always engaged 
in mutual feuds, occasioned by/heir r^ande^ng^ife, they have always re¬ 
mained the same warlike but idle race, ignorant o^«ll art and science, 
agricultive or commerce. All the Mongolian chiefs have, their v.anily. 
which, is extreme, fiattered. by honorary distinctions from the court ol 
. Pekin, which k^jiows well how to soothe it, and by alliances ivith the 
reigning imperial family’, n'hoso wives ar§ spies on the conduct of their 
husbands ; and the salaries and presents which they I’ccciveare of ten times 
more value thasi the annual trihute«tl.(y pay. • 

'I'lie whole of Dzooxti A u i A is under rtie government of Hi, and is a most 
extensive r(!gion, boumfed on the E. by a baancli of the Great Altai, which, 
running S. E. separatfis the basin of the Upper Iriish from that of the 
Djahgan, whiirh runs into theKirgis Noor (the Kirkir of Du U.alde); on the 
W. hv the Talas, which sejiarates it from the Great Horde of the Kirgees ; 
on the S. by the western part of the government of Kansoo, and Chinese 
Toorkistaun; on the N. side the fronti' r passiss from the 'J’alas by the 
Telioui, to the lake of nalMiasli, and runs E. and N. E. by the range of the 
Tarhagatai to the Irtish, where it attains the limits.uf tjilieria, formed by 
the Naryn, and the Cpper Houktourina vvlikdi ris'es in the (ireat Altai. 
This government is subdivided into tiicee ; naiindy’, that of Hi to the .S. \V., 
Kourkara-Onssou to the E. of the hnn'er, and that of Tarhagatai compre¬ 
hends the region to the N. of that of the Hi, and to the N. E. of Konrkara- 
Gussou. The capital of the whole is Hi or Cioiilil/ii, in the Mongedian and 
Turkish languages, and It//ci/-in Chinese; it is also called 
Ha in Balgassoun, or City of he Hi, on the left bank of which it stands in d-:! ' 
48' N. lat. and 82" 48' E. of Greenwich, according to Klaproth; and ac¬ 
cording to others 44" N. lat. and 28" 28' E- of the same meridian, 08 O geo¬ 
graphical miles W. of Ouroumtsee, and .4120 do. hyfthe road from I’idvin. 
It is said to contain 10,d00 houses, and is a very commercial ]dac.<", fre¬ 
quented by mi'rchants ironi all parts of China, eastern and westm'ii, 
lioorkistaun and Him’.oostaun. 'I'liere are 28,000 troops, all cavalry, 
stationed here, and mncli resemhling the Hussian Cossacks. Actrording 
to Poutemstir, who was here in 1811, there is another great city of the 
same name, about 30 miles distant, governed by a Dziangiinn, who resides 
there. It is inhabited by Mahometans, whose chief is denominatod tlie 
'Hakim Beg, who.se authority extends over all tlie luties of the vicinity', 
taken by the Chinese from the Mahometans. The Hi has its souice in 
the mountains Tekes and 'J’alkis, 200 versts E. of the city, and runs. N.W." 
into the Halkliash Noor. 14 versts N.W. of Hi, is Kashmire. (not the 
India city .so named) a city of .3,000 houses, and enjoying great commerce. 
In the second prov^ce, tliero are only two p1a(;es of iiiijiortaiice, Koiir- 
kara-Oussou or ii^'c-cliiri!.'-foo, on a torrent of the same imiiie, an aflhi- 
ent of the Koiii, which runs W. to the Borotala, and the second, I' ling- 
jun-foo on the Dztiig. 'I’liey are only military stations, wdiose lands ai.- 
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('IIItl valu'd Ity llio suldiurs of the .station. Tcliougoulsliacic is tlie capital 
of the N. division or Tarjiagatai, situated in 46' b' N and 82" .‘fb, E. of 
I’mis, at thp eastern foot of mount Tokfa. It coiitaiifs 600 lymses, ^ind 
en joys s^nnecoiniiieree with the Kirgees,end the Russians, and with tUe cities 
ot Kliobdo and Ouroumtsee. 'I'he placje of this government was formerly 
oil the N.W. frontier, But the donate wasUound to be too cold, the snow 
being 10 feet deep in^winter ; and durijig*tl\ sumnaet-heats, botli men and 
beasts were annoyeif by immense nuifibers bf white gnats, which caused 
Irequent ophthalmia, and necessitated the removal of the<place of govern¬ 
ment to tlm‘j)resent spat. 'Sarbagalai i,s the namfe of a lofty chain ot 
mountains running along* th» N.VV^. frodjiier, and which foxns the eastern 
promulgation of the* Jnowy range to tlie VV. of the Alaktow lake. It com¬ 
mences in 81" 20' E. lat. of Cireenwich, to tliB E‘. of the source of the 
Hoitroul-Boukha. It runs in an almost eastern direction as far as jl'chou- 
goutschak, and from thegee to the N.E., diminishing gradually in height, 
as it approaches the S.aissang lalve, and the*8.5»li degree of E. long. It is 
covered with snow during the greate.'t part of summer. The large valley 
in which runs the Imtl sejiarate-s/ft from the cliain of tlie Tokta ; it is 
called 'liarbagatai-Oola, or the nrountain of marinqts, because of the great 
numbers of those animals whitBi frequent it. The government of Hi, or the 
.S.W. part, is very ex])ensive to the Chinese government; the northern side 
being defended by 12 military stations and 30 redoubts, and above 500,000 
ounces of silver are annually sent to support and pay the troops, besides 
several thousand pieces of satin and taffeties. The land-taxes and other 
imposts are said to amount to 40,000 ounces of silver more, and a contribution 
in linen, cloth, and provisions is levied from the cities of Eastern 'roorkistaiin, 
all '.vhich go to the maititenance of the troojis in this government. A general 
with 500 soldiers goes annually to the frontiers of the Kassaks and Boo- 
roots, to receive the annual*tribute fn/m these hordes, which consists of one 
cow in every lOO, and one sheep in dvery 1000. Taidshas of the Eluths, 
llii! Mohammedan chiefs of the cities of Eastern Toorkistaun, repair annual¬ 
ly to Pekin with presents; the Kirgees or KSssaks once in three, years, 
but the Booroots have no fixed ])eriod. These last are just the Kirgeesiaii 
tribes which dwell or rather roam on the western skirts of the Beloor, be¬ 
tween Kokaun and Kashghar. When tribute was for the first timeilemanded 
from these higinaiid shepherds, liy the Chinese, the Kirgees said, in rustic 
and honest simplicity, “ Heaven has given us grass and water, our cattle 
are also a gift, of heav, n, we feed them, and we also maintain om-selves ; 
wily then .should we give any part of them to others Their chiefs did 
their utmost lo persuade them, and at length compelled them to pay tie 
trihute. Atlerwards, howe.ver, fearing their refusal might he attended with 
disagreeahic conseiiueijees, they finally and voluntarily paid the tribute. 
Some of these Kirgees are so rich a^to possess 10,000 cows, and horses, 
anil slicep so many tliat they know not even their numher. 

'I’imkowski pl.iees the governineut of OiiroKinluee and Biir/col (the* 
Parkol of Du llalde) under that of Hi, and what was formerly called 
.Sootigaria. Tliis is a complete mistake, as tliey never hehmgeil to that 
region, Imt to ICaslern Toorkistaun, and at present compose the western 
exireinity of the province of Kansoo, which includes the great province 
of Tangoot. He is also mistaken in placing Harkiil 300 li X.W. ot 
Hmni, or 00 geographical miles. It lies to the N.W. olSjiat city, accord- 
itig lo the (iieal (ieiigraphical Dictionary of Paris, only 15 leagues of 25 
to a degree in ilirei 1 distance, which nearly agrees with tlie .lesuils map 
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ill Du Halde’s Atlas, and seems to be the Orto Ilotun of'.hat’map. This 
city has a strong garrison of 1000 Man<lshoor3,.and 3000 Chinese, under 
tw<f generals ; all of which, with*their families, reside here. Jt is watet-ed 
by a Kver Vhich runs N. to the slake of Barkol. The climate, ■ though 
in 43“ 30' N. lat., is very cold ipid rude. Snow falls sometimes very 
heavy even in the month of jJae, whei^the inhabitants are compelled to 
put on pelisses. lAota- this mrdlinuitance. agricultural produce is scanty 
and uncertain. The region around' is covered with'pines, and produces 
abundance of mushrooms which serve aij food. N.\V., a league distant, 
fs the Bukharian city* of the saqie name. J^ot ftir to the N. is the lake 
of Barkol, of an oval form, aui^^nviiynied swith mountains. To the S. 
is the snowy mountain of Ortokhoi, \jbich makes part>i?f the high chain of 
the Tien Shan or CeleStial*mountains. 

Hnmi is now denominated.Tchin-si, find is the capital of a department in 
Jvansoo. Shacht^v is known under the name ijf An-si. Ouroitmisve is 
the most western city of Kansdb, at the foot of the promontory of the lied 
mountain. It seems to be the Oramehee of the Jesuits’ map, and perhaps 
the Aramuth o? Shade Khodja and^Beiimit Goes. On the VVi, it has a ridge 
of sand-hills abounding in coal ; and S' leagues- is the lofty Bokda Oola, 
or the Sacred mountain, which has three hi^h .summits, with transparent 
glaciers resembling rotTc crystal. According to the Chinese account, it is 
covered with perpetual snow and ice which reflect the solar rays, and its 
summit surmounting the clouds hides the sun and the mo-m. Klaproth says, 
that Bokda—and not Bogdo, as in the .maps,—is the true name of this 
eastern prolongation of the Ti(*n Shan from iNIanas to the Barkol lake, and 
from this lake N.E. till it joins the Great Altai. Ouroumtsee is situateil in 
a fertile soil in 44“ N. lat., and 26" \V. Ipl. of Pekrn, aorording to Staun¬ 
ton’s Chinese map ; and 27“ according to Klaproth, from the same meri¬ 
dian. Since 1765 it has been the iSsidence of a commander-in chief and 
two subordinate generals, and in 1775 it was raised by Kien-long to 
the dignity of a c/ten', or -'ity of the second order. Eight li from the 
old town a new one was built, called Koung-Kou, on eight hills, ami 
ten li in circuuifere.ice. 1 lie garrison of the New Town consists of 
3000 Mandshoors with 78 officers, and 2000 Chinese with 100 officers, 
who all reside here with their families. In the Old Town is a garrison ol' 
3000 men under an inspector, with more than 100 officers* and subalterns. 
It is a place of banishment for criminals, several thousands of which 
have been sent from the interior of the empire and dispersed in the dis¬ 
tricts of Changky and Manas to cultivate the Steppes. Ouroumtsee has 
bnoad and much-frequented streets, and a great commerce, and is one of 
the richest cities in Kansoo. It has many tea-houses and inrts ; theatres, 
with comedians; itinerant singers ; crowds of workmen and artiisans of all 
descriptions. It has a gymnasium; ,two Boodhist temples ; a school for 
the city and another for the district. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the subject without noticing two enor- 
iikjus errors in Timkowski’s very useful and intelligent work,—the one 
chronological, and the other geographical:—Describing the mountairts of 
Mongolia, Vol. II. p. 226, he mentions the Oiilekiun ;—and says, that.in 
744 before Christ, Felo, prince of the Wheyke, placed his camp between 
the said inountai^and the Kiunho, 1700 li\o the N. of the frontier 
of China, which l>fbn passed to the N. of the Ordos country. 'I’he Kiunho 
is the Orchon.^ The mountains of Outekian must be netft- the western 
part of the Khanggai range: they are also called Towijiikittn. 'I'he geo- 
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giapliy hjre is cfiTect, but tlie «ra wbeii tin's (‘iicampinent of tlio Wheyke 
took place is not 744 years t/jc/bfc, but 744 years after the Cliristian era, 
wliea the Tayp dynasty filled tlie thronS of China. The onl^ people 
known to’tlie tliinese at so'early a period as 744 B, C. were tfie tWong- 
noo ; for tlie Chinese accounts say, that if was anciently about the moun¬ 
tains of Outekian, or tfie’Toukirg that th4 Tcheniu or Khagans of the 
Hyongnoo dwelt; but jhe names of tht^Whclrhoo ffntl the Wheyke were 
then unknown to the Chinese, and that for many centuries after. 744 B. C. 
is certainly a press-error for 744 .A. D., for Klaproth, wlfo gives this ac¬ 
count in Timkowski’s te#t, could not be guilty of slich a chronological 
blunder. In order to correct this mme effectually, we shall* subjoin Jle- 
nij^sq^s account. * • 

The history of the Wheyke, which is joined fo tliat of the T'ang, in¬ 
forms us, says liemusat, that a family of that nation, named Lo-lo-ko, slwelt 
to the N. of the Sieyan-th<t, on the river Soling (Selinga)f at a very great 
distance from the capital of the empire. It was*that family which, for the 
first time, gave itself a chief; and he who was thus chosen was called 
Phousa, who established limiself on ^he'banks of the To-lo \Toola). But 
in 6‘i8 A#I). Cbin-Choo-pi-kia Kfio-han (Khan) |iiaced his encampment 
on the mount Yo-too-kian. There, he had to the E._thejMoko or Eastern 
Tartars ; to the W. the Thou-kiouci or Turks ; to the S. the Sandy De¬ 
sert, and to the N. the river Kiulun or Kirlon. Sometime after he ad¬ 
vanced towards the east, and stopped on the mountain Tou-wee-kiau 
(Tu-kin). This latter encampment was to the W. of the To-lo ('I’oola), 
and the country of the Chi-wei (Tongonsians). It had to the W. the 
(iolden Mountains, or the Altai; to the S. the Turks ; and to the N. the 
government of Harr-liai,' establishad in Tartary by the Chinese. Finally, 
he continues, in 7.55 (of our era) Kou^ou-lou-pi-kia fixed himself in the 
ancient country of lln^ Thou-Ciowie (Turks), between the mountain Ou-te- 
kian and the river Kiunho (Orchon), Ihat is to say, in the site of Holin 
(Karakorom), 1700 li to the.N. of Su-ching or the city of the West, 
which the Chinese call Kao-kiowie-sai, and which is the country of the 
Ilousie. Here we have the first known date of the existence of the 
Khans, of the Wheyke, ant. the jtlace of their encampments. First, they 
dwelt on the Selinga; next, in 6'28 A. D. on the Toola, to the S. of the 
Selinga ; and, finally, ;ve find Pikia Khan encamped still farther to the 
S. W. between the Outekian and the Orchon. The name is not Fdo, but 
Pikia ; and the date is not 744 B. C., but 755 A. D., or 450 years prior 
to the coronation of Temujin or .Tenghis Khan. 

The secontl error into which Timkowski has allowed himself to be led 
respects the sfiurce of the Whangho, which is said in this Chinese account 
of Mongolia, translated by Hyacinth, and re-translated by the redoubtable 
Klaproth, to originate in the lake of I»op, and then to run a subterraneous 
course to mornt Koulkoun, at the foot of which it re-appears in the small 
stream of the Altan-kol, or golden river, only three feet deep before its en¬ 
trance into the Tsing-soo-hai lake. This account is taken from the Dhai 
'I'hsiifgitoudshee, or Imperial Geography of the reigning Dynasty, and is a 
previous sample of Chinese science. The chain of mountains Kiun-hin or 
Koulkoun, is on the westetn frontier of this country, (Koukounoor or 
Southern Tanjoot). 'Fhe Wlfcing-ho has its source in th’Hu, namely, in the 
the mountains Akiantxikin narboukha and Bayan-kara. Mn I78’i, Kieu 
Lung scut his e<|uerry, Amida, to present his offerings to this river, whose 
source he ordered him to investigate. .Vmida. on his return to court, pre- 
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Kfiited the account of his journey to the emperor, whot orcferwl liiin to 
draw up an account of the origin of this river,. Well, what does this not- 
aBle acceuut say ? * ^ ' 

Tl*e second source of the \\’Jiang-ho issues from the rock of tile Kliada- 
soun-tcholo, and forms the Altaugol, a small river, whose water is muddy 
atid yellow. It traverses tljfe Odon-t^ta in Clifnese Sing-soo-Iiai (sea of 
stars), and runs to* tlie eas/. * (^'igiiial/ij the sojtrce o f the Whang-ho 
teas in the mountains of KashgaT' and Khotan; ttie streams which issued 
from them entered Lake Lob-Noor, from which they nj'terwards issued. 
Now what does KlSproth, whp issoreadj.to clftirge our countrymen, whe¬ 
ther in India*or England, with^noratice of Asiatic (leography, say to this 
wonderful account given by his daijing Chinese ? “.Tliis alludes to an an¬ 
cient Chinese tradition, ikhich deserves to be ejcnmined, though we know, 
very positively, the Lob Noor has, at present, no communication with the 
Whang-ho. See iny Memoirs relative to Asip, Vol. 1. 41:1.” Instead of 
candidly confessing this smring fact of Chinese ignorance, and sotting this 
account aside as unworthy of a pkee in geography, he says, that it de¬ 
serves to be eS:amined ; and his Irfnglta^e plaitdy Implies tliat the lake of 
Lop had anciently a .communication with the' Whang-ho, or .Ise, what 
does his phrase of this lake having at 'present no communication with 
the \\'hanir-ho, moan, if it means not this? The earliest accounts which 
Chinese history gives of this lake, are not quite 201*0 years old, which is 
no exiiaordinary anti(|uity, and occurs in the history of the emperor 
\'ootec, who reigned from 140 to H7 years before Christ. Speaking of 
Khotaun under the name o!' Yiuhian, a region then, for the first time, 
known to the Chinese, after the conquest of the Hyong-noo had laid open 
the countries to the W. of the (.iol)i, tlyty say, t<t the*W. of Yutipian, all 
the rivers run to the W., and go to throw the'niselves into the sea of the 
west (the Caspian, or perhaps the'Aral is intended). To the 1’.., on the 
contrary, they run towards the easf, and throw themselves into the salt 
lake, (the sea of Ehouchang, or lake of J.op,) from which springs the 
yellow river. This ignorance continued to the time of Kublay Khan, nigh 
the end of the l.lth century, who sent persons properly (jualified to explore 
the sources of the Wtiang-ho, who found the remotest source to he at the 
foot of the Koolkooii range as said above, after a journey of four months. 
1 et, notwithstanding this ascertained fact, we flml.that, lluriiig the Ming 
dynasty, the Whang-ho was believed to have its source in the lake of 
f.op. So great was Chinese ienorance when the .Icsuits entered China, 
that the Icy Sea was rei'resented as at a small distance from the Creat 
\\ all. 'I'hey hardly knew tin; existence of the yVmoor, and took Samai-- 
ciuid not for a city, hut for a vast region to tho W. of thd (iobi. 'I'he 
same ignorance of the sonice of the Whang-ho did not exist under Kang- 
hee, who took all possible niethoi!s/o know the geography of his own nni- 
^ pile. Hut since the source had, under the Ywen and th<r present dynasty, 
been discovered not to be in the lake of Lop, hut in the chain of the 
Koolkoon, and, therefore, that their fathers wen* wrong, how was this to 
be veconc'ded with the wis<loni of antiipiity, of which the ('hinese !i|iea(i 
so much and so highly t Why, the only way to save tiie credit of tiieir 
ancient hooks and sages, was to make two |onrces of the Whang-ho,— 
one in the lake oJrLop, the old one,—and|th(p other in the Ko(dkoon 
niountains, thi^^pw one, ami contrive a hidden subterraneous coinmiini- 
».auon between the two. I lie true Kiunlnn, therefore, * continues the 
nnese account, was in Eastern Toorltislaun, when' are the liist sources 
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cif tlie \\iliahg-lwi> Writers wlio were ignorant of it, took tlie Koolkoon 
ol Koukou-noor for tlie Kinnlun; so, consequently, we have three sources 
of tlys river, accoriling to the wise (Ihiid'sc,—one in‘the moiuifaiiis "of 
Kashgar •aiul ^Chotaun—one in the lake •of Lop,—and the tliirfl or fest in 
the Koolkoon. Again wo are told in a succeeding page of Titnkouski, 
that the Whang-ho issuef 1^' suhtejraneous «hannels from the said Lake in 
lattle Dukharia, receives the Altan-gol^piissVs througti the Odontala, and 
imrsues its further coiffse to the east. If seeinl, ther«l}'ore, that the Whang- 
ho does not re-nppear in the Altai.t-gol as the (‘querry Amida had said in 
his statement, Vut somewlsere else, though qp one evei'saw it, and receives 
iIk! Allan-gol hear the foof of klie Kpolkdj^t. •• 

All this precious %4u(f is translatedj'rom the (-hinese original hy Ilya- 
4 itTlli~'aiid Kla|)roth, without note or <'ominent,*except where the latter 
translator gives the hint that a coAimunication might once have existed 
hetweeii the lake of Lop and the Whang-ho. But, in tit* fi-st place, the 
lake in (ptestion is a salt lake, .as the tdimes* themselves admit; and 
how, therefore, can it he the parent of a fresh water stream? And, in the 
secotid jihute, tlje level cK that lake is, or must he, vastly fower than the 
source ot jhe Altan-gol, aiTit is th# common receptacle of all the waters 
ol Lastern Toorkistaun to the W. of Ilanii, which tlow from the Beloor, 
the Mooz-'J'attgh, and the Tienshan. and is, thinefore, the lowest level of 
that extensive region; and, therefore, such a water-communication, whe¬ 
ther suhterraneoiis or above ground, is, between the one atid the other, a 
physical impossibility. We are perfectly sure that the source of the Al¬ 
tan-gol, the parent-.streani of the \Vhang-lio, is as high if not higher than 
thesourc(4 of the (Janges, or more than l;f,00t) feet; and we are equally 
sure t!iat the level tif the Lop lakg, is not half that elevation, as the rivers 


of Kashgar and 
to run hi-fore the 


■S'arkitnd haV’e, at least- IDtlO mih's of a sinuotts course 
retich that ieservoir. •'^IVom ISining' S.W. to the source 


of the \\ hang-ho, is morit than 20 dTiys’ journey, of continual asctmt ; 
auil t!ic mountains (the chain of the Basankara) are much more elevatctl 
on the side towards Sluing, than tonurds 'J'0»et. Certainlv these little 


hills wheiu-e the streandet of the Altan-goi takes its rise, must he vastly 
higher than the .‘■ea, says Du liable, sinee this river, which is very liipiil, 
ilischarges itself into the Sing-soo-hai lakes; and the Whang-ho has a verv 
swift current from these lakes, for 1000 French leagues to the Lastern 
.Sea. Silling iisidf, a.s lying in the S.W. angle of Kaiis(>o, in the vieinity 
•of very lofiy mountains, must itself he very elevated above the level 
of th e sea. Thhdly, The distance h(“tweeii the Altati-gol and the lake 
of Lop, N.W. and S.K., is not less than ;>00 miles in a straight line, a 
very extraordiimry <listance indeed for a subterraneous eommunication, and 
all the way up hill so to speak. Now, if .Mr Klaproth (and, he it remem¬ 
bered, he is a (iermnn aiiti-iiaturalist, (jf too squeamish a stomach to <H- 
gcst the tale of i universal deluge, or the confusion of tongues.) ean 
ciiiiceive the possibility of a fresh waler river once issuing from a salt 
lake, of :ni ancieiit coinmuincatiou helween the Lop Koor and the \\ hang- 


Inf, yet not so ancient as the comineueement of Chinese history tUH'O years 
hefore Christ; and, that, iiotwithstaudiiig the vast dilVereuce ot level, the 
W liaTig-lai rail <mce upw.irds .itttl miles ot coiitimied acclivity tiom said 
lake to tlie Ahan-gol. when illhen began, like otli.w iKqK, to descend, 
his intellect, if we imiv call It so, must be quite d.rter.-’^lrom that ot 
other me«,-if must In- ..f the Bi^.aire order.-So much tor Ins straugc 
note, that the Lop lake /not at prcs<-nl „o commumralu,,, wuh the W ban-.- 
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ho, and that this ancient Chinese tradition deserves to be\e.v(Anittfid. But 
he is a man wlio can believe or can not helievp just as he has a mind. He 
c^n conjare up j^eat nations, *s Mr Morison oliserves, of vvliich nobody 
ever 4ear<I; and strange ones to*, as the Amtzons of Central Asia. He 
can believe Moses just as it suits his convenience. He can believe in the 
present existence of antediiu|ian nations and antediluvian languages. He 
can believe that the* first fotmdA's the. Chinese nation amounted to 100 
families, who crosse(f the MiunluA 3,000 years before Christ, and succes¬ 
sively exterminated the Aborigines. 1( you ask him where he got this ex¬ 
traordinary piece ttf intelligeijce, he conjures up a Chinese book of very 
high antiquity, which no one qyer s^w b»t hfmself, called Pili-kea-sing, 
which has preserved the names, t(j;e very names <jf*these 100 families, 
which, <ie adds, are Stilftliose of the families now living in Chinal lie 
can believe in the existence of green* stags in Tibet, with one horn and 
the tail of a house, such as that which spoke tour languages, and told the 
Mongols under .Tenghis ^han to turn back; ainl yet he can impugn the 
veracity of Moscc, and deny that the reverend Mr Morison was the 
author of theVlhinese Dictionary,* wl^h he publi^tied undqc his own name, 
and denv that our cqjintryman discoi^reil th^ source of the Gjinges. 

llespecting K.\st:u(n Toorkistaun, Timkowski has not added much to 
our previous information. The Tienshan, which separates this region from 
.Soongaria, is called the Swee-shan, or Snowy mountains, by Timkowski, 
who e.' tends it 5,000 li or 25 degrees, or more than 1700 B. miles 
from W. to E., all the rvay from the source of the Koksoo or river of 
Kashgar to the fortress of Kya-yoo-kwaii, forming the boundary between 
the northern and sonthttrn countries, the former being called Pdou or the 
Northern road, and the latter Nanhm the Soulliern.road. But we have 
no exact description of the mountain ranges*that either intersect or bound 
it on the N. or S. The fact is, fftat the Tftnshan or Sweeslian, and the 
Nan-shan or Mooz-Taugh are sti'angely confouiuled together. I'or in¬ 
stance, the Mirdjai or Kashtash. as it is called, does not belong to the 
Tienshan, but to the Nan-soan, or the southern chain, for it lies to the S.W'. 
of Yarkund, on the road to Little Tibet and Ladak. The Monssour Oola 
between Oochee and bielah, is a range of glaciers, whose icy covering 
gives it the appearance of a mass of silver ; a road cut across these glaciers 
leads from Oochee to Eelah. The road across, fronr Tertne Kada, on 
the S. side, a station surrounded with rocks, to*Gaktsa Karkai, the o])- 
posite northern station, ;s 120 li or 40 B. miles. Going southward from* 
this latter, nothing is seen but a vast tract of snow, wdiich is very deep in 
' winter. Both men and cattle follow winding paths along the sides of tlu' 
mountain. Whoever ventures, imprudently, to cro.ss this eea of ice is in¬ 
evitably lost. At 20 li distant is the glacier, where neither sand, nor 
grass, nor trees are seen : nothing J)ut gigantic ma-sses of ice, ]>iled mass 
on mass, salute the eye. In the clefts separating the blocks of ice, nothing 
appears but a gloomy void, impervious to the solar rays. The noise of 
the waters flowing beneath these masses resembles thunder. Here and 
there lie scattered the bones of horses and camels. To facilitate.the ]>a!!is- 
age across, steps have been cut into the ice, but they are so slippery that 
both the ascent and descent are extremely dangerous. Many travellers 
perish amid the^ precipices. Men and cat/.Ie must go singly, and tremble 
while they pwS through these inhospitable rocks. If overtaken by night, 
passengers must look for a great stone on which to rest. ‘These, however, 
though several toises in dimensions, are often supported by a very slender 
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piece ofice* umlor vviii(;h travellers are coinpellctl to pass. If it is a calm 
night, very pleasing souii<ls are heard, as of several musical instruments 
united, caused by the echo of the noise Made by the cracking (^f tho ir-e. 
The roatl frA|uently varies. An animal between a wolf and*a fo^, and 
considered as sacred, inhabits these mountains; in the morning tin; ])assen- 
ger looks for its footstepR ;»and, if.,he follovvs them, he can never miss his 
road. There is also a grey eagle, why;h,*byt its cries? indicates to travel¬ 
lers who have missed‘tlieir road, how t« proceed. Far to the W. are seen 
the steep summits of an inaccessible mountain. As sooi^ as we arrive at 
Term(!-Kada, the southern post* is seen a rapid river rushing impetuously 
from the glaciers towardb the S.E., ami which, after fueming several 
branches, enters th6*Lop-Noor. Foj about 80 or 90 li from this sta¬ 
tion nothing but gigantic rocks appear, between which the cattle have 
to seek their food. The governor of Oocheo sends annually an .officer 
with a sacrificial offering tp this glacier; and the Mahoniietans of Eastern, 
Toorkistaun sacrifice a ram befwe they asc?nd*this range of the Moussour 
Ooola. Ice is met with on all its summits throughout its longitudinal ex¬ 
tent ; and the tange is So ^ep aud rugged, that it is necessary to abandon 
the road ♦which has beennakeu t#-day, and make another from N. to S.; 
for, although men are daily .em^tloyed by government in cutting steps into 
the ice, in the afternoon the action of the sun has'either wholly melted 
them, or renderetl them quite slipiiery and impassable. The ice often 
bursts beneath the feet of the unhappy traveller, who inevitably falls into 
the chasm and is seen no more. The appellation of the Moussour-Oula 
or Icy mountain, is well ap[)lied therefore to tho chain of the Teinshan. 
Between Auksoo and Yarkund, 18 orlongs or stations asunder, is another 
very elevated rang*! of mountain^, not mentioned by either Timkowski or 
Klaproth, etitirely covered tvith ice aiyl snows, according to the account 
of a Bukharian merchant, who lias mliSiy times traversed the commercial 
route from Cashmere to Semipalatnoi' on the Irtish, a Russian post near 
the Chinese frontier. This ^range, according to Professor Senkowski 
of St Petersburgh, has no place in our maps. The Bukharian merchant 
alntve-mentioned, assured Senkowski of the fact of its existence, and de¬ 
scribed to him, with feelings of horror, the asjtect of these eternal ices 
which entirely cover the mountains over their whole summits with extra- 
ordimirv splenddlir, so that the traveller imagines himself to see so maity 
mountains of <-rystal. I'hatsame man, and two otliers of his nation, as-ured 
me, says I’inikowski, that tiiis chain is precisely' that which is called tho 
Mooz-Taugti, or mountain of ice. This account is a clear proof of our 
ignorance of the geography of Chinese Toorkistaun, as the very existenuii 
of such a chain between Yarkund and Auksoo was not so much as sus¬ 
pected, and how little reliance can be placed on the accuracy or fulness 
of Chinese geography however mucji it be cried up by Klaproth, who 
makes it the ii.fallihle standard of geographical truth by which all other ac¬ 
counts must be tried. We have no accounts whatever from the Chinese,! 
who are the only persons from whom we might expect them, as being the 
oidy peisons who could give a description of the southern range which se- 
])at^tes Chinese Toorkistaun from the ujiper basin of the Indus. All our 
knowledge of this immense^range, the famed Kiunlun of their writers, is 
from Izzet Oola, a MahornfMan merchant, whose jouivaal has been pub¬ 
lished of the route from Callimero to Ladauk, by ElphiiS|mn, aud of that 
from Ladauk fo Kashgar, by the Asiatic Journal of Paris,'and from this 
last to Kokauu, by Mr Eraser. Another account of the whole route from 
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Cnshmort* to Yarkund, from Yarkund to Auksoo, from AuktiAo to Eulali, 
and from I'>l:di to Spinpatal on tlic Irtish, Ijas been puhlislicd by Seii- 
k<rtvski^ pi Persia* and Frem-b,»ivitb notes. As they are merely routes, 
liOH’Cwr, die knowledge gained Uy the perusal^f them, canftot gw beyond 
the routes tbeinselves, but stiiL they give soinetbing where the Chinese 
have given nothing; and ns ui Klaprojih's aceoitnt of Ngare or western 
Tibet, given from die infallfl)h> piia-sepsitoiindsliee, in his account of 
Tibet, it is perfectly Uhrren, ♦giving nothing beyon’t what can bo gleaned 
from the maps of Du Halde, which in this quarter of Chinese domiiiation, 
'eoniprehending the tract between the Hiiiuilaya«nd Chinese Toorkistaun, 
presents almost a perfect void, i^errupted Jiert? and there by a lake or a 
mountain. . 

Respecting the topogrttjihy of Chinese Tooukistaun, the lake oTCoji 
is placed 500 li or 150 geographical 'miles S.\V. of Toorfaun, though in 
.the maps of Du Daldc it is placed to the S.E. of that city. We are fur¬ 
ther told that there are tws viflages of 100 houses each near this lake, 
whose sole subsistence is derived from the fishery of this lake, and who 
manufacture liBen from wild heinpv and .mafcejielhises of spvaiis’ feathers. 
They speak Toorkish, hut are Mahometans, 'niey dispose of tlpiir fish at 
Kourle, a town on the Khaidou, but theytieither eat bread nor ilesh, as 
that species of food does not agree with them. 

Toorfaun is placed 1130 li or nigh 400 miles W. of Hami, though in 
Du Ilaldc the road distance, and that round by the hills, is stated at 
only ten days’ journey. It is called the residence of a prince who has 
under him six towns, Pich.ui, Lemtsin Seghim, and Toksoun, Kara, 
Kodja, and Toorfaun. It is said to be tolerably well-peopled ; yet, it is 
stated in the same page, that the whoJu collective population of the six 
towns is not above .3.000 families, most of wlfom are very poor. 

To the W. of Toorfaun is KarmHiar, on flie Khaidou, 8/0 li or 300 
British miles distant, a large city, and was probably the Vuldeez of 
Sherefeddin and the Cialis of Goes. In its vicinity is the chain of the 
Yuldee/ mountains, 1000 li in eatent, aiiounding in water and ]>as- 
turage, and the level tract v. ".tered by the Khaidou, was so fertile as to 
obtain the appellation of the rich district; but it was ruined by the 8oon- 
garians. 350 li or 150 geogra|ihical miles \V. of Bougour or Pou koii- 
iool, is Koocliey, a town of 1000 families, who pay into the trea¬ 
sury of the province ritOOO sacks of wheat foi' the support of the garri¬ 
son ; 1080 kin of co|)per, whii li is sent to the mint at Oochee ; fiOO kin 
of saltpetre, and .300 ki . of sulphur, both of which are sent to Eelah to 
lie made into gunpowder. It is the capital of an extensive district, and is 
(umsidered as the key of Chinese Toorkistaun, or as it is at present called, 
the New Frontier. It is in part mountainous, but fertile and well-culti¬ 
vated. In some places the soil is ajid, but watered by canals of irriga¬ 
tion, executed with much skill. In the mountains to the N. are numer- 
lous caverns, which, during the summer nights, shine with great splendour 
like burning lamps, but they are difficult of approach; and in winter these 
cavernous fires are extinguished l»y heavy falls of snow. 'I'he mountaid 
containing these fiaming caverns is called the mountain of Sul-Ammonjac. 
Klaproth says that this mountain is mentionetl by Chinese authors under 
the name of llo-i^.n, the mountain of fire. /)n the side of this mountain 
say they, all tlu^rocks burn, melt, and run Ifor some tens of lis. The 
mass in fusionVools and hardens. A Chinese author of the 7th century, 
speaking of Kowithsoq ( Koocliey, accortling to Klaproth), says, tliat SOO 
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li (or a ilegre%) to the N. of that place, there is a white mountain 
(Pe-shan), wliicli is also called Aghie, It throws out fire and smoke coii- 
tinaally. It is from thence sal-ammonia# comes. Thj# name, says Kl(ip- 
roth, seSms lb be the same as Ho-shan„‘ tlie mountain of fire,’, 5nd is pro¬ 
bably the same mountain at present called Mhalar. Accurdliij' to*the re¬ 
port of the llookharian \nerchants, who biing sal-ammoniac to Russia and 
Siberia, this article is found to the S. ofi Korgo^ a^city on the Hi, So 
groat a quantity is fo’und there that the peopje of Koochey pay their taxes 
with it. It is in winter only that these caveras can be a|y)roached, during 
the season ofathe greatest cok^ when the sal-ammopiac is found in tliQ 
form of very liar<l stalactites,* which is ^ifli very great difficulty detached 
froij) the rock. Tilts volcano, of course, is in tlie snowy chain of the 
Teiu-sban, in 42” 35' N. lat. Other volcanic a^tpcarances are found in the 
same chain, farther to tlie E., in \he vicinity of Khobok-sari. 1000 li or 
5 degrees of a great circle to the N.W. of Koochej, is Ouchle, now 
called Van-pin by the Chinese, a city built c^ose to the southern mouni 
tains, on the southern side of a large river. It has a mint for coining, and 
is the capital of a distinct ^ofttaining the towns of Oocht'o, Auksoo, Bai, 
iind Saiitim or Sailem. 'fts terrjtory extends N. to the Moussour Oola, 
or the glaciers. 200 li frpm'Oochee is Auksoo, city containing 6000 
houses, and a customhouse, where duty is paid by all the foreign mer¬ 
chants, as the Chinese, the Kirghees, the Cashmerians, Hindoos and 
Bookharians of Tashkunt. On every 30 pieces of goods, one is exacted: 
the Cashmerians alone pay only one piece in 40. It is the residence of a 
Chinese amban, and has a garrison of 3000 soldiers. S.W. of Auksoo is 
Yarkunil, a city containing 12,000 houses, and may therefore be justly 
<leemcd the largest city of all ydneso Toorkistaun. Tlie inhabitants pay 
to the Chinese governnient'an annual ^tribute of 35,370 ounces of silver; 
30,540 sacks of grain ; 30'ounces oT^old ; 800 kin of olive oil, besides 
taxes to the amount of 1649 ounces "of silver. These go to support the 
garrison of 4500 soldiers stationed in the city. They have also to pay 
.57,.569 pieces of calico ; 15,t)(T0 kin of cotton-wool; 14,832 linen sacks ; 
1297 pieces of cord, and 3000 kin of '>rass to the treasury of Eidah. 
Y’arkund has nine cities under its jurisdiction of 1000 houses each. It is 
a jtlace of very extensive commerce. In the neighbouring river is found 
the stone t/u, st> much valued by the Chinese, but geologists and chemists 
are by no means agreed as to what kind of stone it is ; but the city of 
Yarkund is bound to send 10,000 kin of it annually to Pekin. Kashgar 
is placed 1000 li or nearly 350 British miles distant from Auksoo, and 
pays an annual tribute of 36,000 ounces of silver to the Cdiinese go¬ 
vernment, a\id 14,000 sacks of corn annually, all of which gups to support 


a garrison of 10,000 men stationed there. It has nine towns under its 
jurisdiction : it contained 16,000 persons who paid taxes, and who were 
all in good i 'rcumstauces, skilled in polishing the //« stone, and in manu¬ 
facturing gold stufi's. Khotaun is not once mentioned in this descriptio|i 
of Boukharia, althoug-h it is both mentioned and describeil in the very 
book whence the account of Chinese Toorkistaun is taken which we have 


given above. 

Amongst the written ccynmunicatlons of the late lamented and inter- 
prising Mr Moorcroft, atuHiiow in possession of the,^Royal Geographical 
Society, are hear.say notice(i(respecting KitoTAU.N and ifij^commerce, which 
ho obtained 'at Lehor-Ladauk. Like the most of lieai^y geographico- 
hydrograithical information, Vhese notices are. not entitled to much regaril. 
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Now that the course and termination of tiie Niger are ao and 

cleiirly ascertained, we ail know wltat a mass ^of contradictory and dis¬ 
cordant hearsay notices previous 4o tliis discovery were jurahled togetUer, 
so tliat^no'oue could unravel the iijatter, or make any thing oftit. 'So is it 
with this communication of Mr Nloprcroft, which was entirely of a private 
nature, and never meant to meet the public eye.* In the first place, he 
ventures to call in do«b.t the existence of such a city as Khotauu, depeml- 
ing for this doubt on tl»B autli^rity 5' a traveller who'liad twice visited all 
the cities of Khmaun, in the capacity of a merchant, and found no city so 
vailed, and on the authority of another trareller,«a native ofXadauk, who 
said the same.^ Hence, he supposes the name Mhotaun belonged to a re¬ 
gion, and not to a city; and that all former trave4(A’s and geographers 
w'ere mistaken in calling K^iotaun a city, since it was the name of a region 
and not of a city ; and, although Marci/ Polo mentions Khotaun as a city, 
he douhts if even J;he illustrious Venetian ever saw it. The whole cause 
of this scepticism—and Moiprcitift does not seem to have been aware of it 
—is owing to the Chinese practice of altering the names of cities, even in 
their own country, so frequently titat it is diiliqult to recogijise their iden¬ 
tity. Even several of the cities of Bukb^ria, ^d Khotaun amongst the 
rest, have received netf names since the rediellion of 18’2G-1827. When 
Khotaun fell into their’power in 1759, its name was changed into that of 
Ilitchi; and, under that name, it is recognised in the Journal of Izzet 
Oola; ai d even in the late accounts from Pekin of the rebellion in 
Chinese Toorkistann, the name of Khotaun, as a city, appears eipially 
with those of Kashghar, Yarkund, and Auksoo, all of which fell under 
the power of the insurgents. If any one still doubts of the existence of 
Khotaun as a city, he may consult the very learned I’csear’ches of llemiisat 
on this very subject, who has incontestably pr«vod its existence as a city 
so named for more than 2000 yearsV* Khotaui^ is not a Chinese, Mongo¬ 
lian or Turkish word, but a corruptien of Kouslnna, a Sanscrit appella¬ 
tion, deiroting ‘ the breast of the earththe Chinese orthogi’aphy of 
which is Kui-sa-tauna, and is applied as an appellative both to the re¬ 
gion and the city. Ilitchi, therefore, beirrg its modern political nairu!, we 
must not be at all surprised if Moorcroft’s informairts did not find it callerl 
Khotaun, but Ilitchi; and Khotaun, as the name of the city, is recognized 
by all the Mohammedan writers down to Slrerefedden. Moorvroft him¬ 
self supplies a reason of the fact in the following words ;—“ If ever a city 
callerl Khoten did exist, its namr; must have been changed, no extraordi¬ 
nary thing in China ; or if must have been destroyed by some ilisaster.” 
The former of these suppositions is actually the case, as showir above. His 
informant nMiitioned it as a well-known fact, that a largo city*in the terri¬ 
tory of Khotaun lies buried under a drift of sand, although unacquainted 
with its name, or with the period or manner of its destruction, and leaves 
the reader to infer that this burieri city was possibly that called Khotaun. 
'I'hat such a catastrophe really happened is true, and it is mentiotied in an 
account of Khotaun written in the commencement of the Tong dynasty, 
at the beginning of the 7th centui-y, in a Chinese work called the Thong- 
chou ; but it is there mentioned as an event which had taken place long 
prior to that era, the beginning of the 7th century. There we are told of 
a city called Ilo-laojlo-kia, to the N. of anoth* called Pima, which latter 
was 330 li to tj>^ E. of Khotaun, which v|as suddenly overwhelmed 
by a drift of sat/i, under which it was entirely buried. According to a 
lioodhist tradition, this signal calamity befell the people of that city, as a 
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just puii«s])iticnt#of their crimes ; and specially for that of insulting a Ilaliaun 
or iloodhist jtriest, huryiiig; him up to the neck in the sand, and then leav- 
ingdiim there to perish without food or tiritdt. One af the itjhabitaflta, 
liowevet? a (fevout Boodhist, took care to supply him with Itorii in^erson. 
The grateful llahaun told him at his lasUnterview, that, in seven days, the 
city should he entirely Ifltried under a' drift of earth and sand, so tliat none 
could escape ; and warned him to takft ()rt;caution«in^ood time to escape 
that calamity, which‘would come as a'just jmnisliritent for burying him in 
the sand, an<l then he suddenly (Us''.ppeared. The man rgn with haste to 
warn his parents, but thfey, and all the yihabitants,* mocked him. Th# 
second day there arose a ^reat whij-lwin^ which tore up t!»e grass by the 
roots, and was sucdhfded by a deluge^of rain which plowed up the ground 
and filled all the streets and lanes with watts’. The inhabitants vented 
unceasing imprecations against these calamities; but the man, foreseeing 
what would happen, fled Jiastily out of the city, and ra* for refuge to % 
sort of cave which he hatl prepared secretfy ; ttaml, on the seventh dav, as 
the llahaun had predicted, the city was buried under a drift of sand ; 
and the man tyho had‘esc^jfWtl, .issuetk* from his rave, anil ran to the city 
of Pima4(the Peym perh!({)s of i^. Polo), where he stopped. The city of 
llo-lao-lo-kia is now no ipore than a vast heap of sand. The neigh¬ 
bouring princes have oft endeavoured to ilig in this heap, to take away 
the vast wealth there buried ; but on every such attempt a furious blast 
suddenly rises, with clouds of smoke and dense murky vapours, which 
covers all the road and bewilders the labourers. Such is the account given 
more than 1200 veal’s since. Of this catastrophe, and the city thus de¬ 
stroyed, it is, in all probability, the very one reported to travellers in the 
country of Khotaun, as buried jinder the sand ; and as the place in ques¬ 
tion occupied a small oasisJn’a desert,of moving sands, the story is by no 
means improbable. 

According to Moorcroft’s information, the country of Khotaun is 12 
days in length from VV. to E.^ but t^o only in breadth from N. to S., and 
is bounded by the Tibetian m()untal1>» on the S., by the territory of Auk- 
soo to the N., by Yarknnd to the VV., ac.d on the E. by China proper. 
This is undoubtedly erroneous, as the (freat Gobi or Desert of moving 
sand intervenes, separating it from the province of Khoukou-noor and the 
western extremity of^ the district of Shachew iit Kansoo. It is further 
athled, that it is only 40 days’ journey from Khotaun to Pekin, but the 
road is inicrdicled. T/iis is a notorious falsehood, as Khotaun is at least 
2000 British miles direct distance from Pt'kin ; and from Khotaun to 
the western extremity of China, is a journey of 40 days tlirough the 
Gobi, or D£sert, without a single habitation all the way; afitl hence the 
caravans, instead of taking this route, which, long and bad as it is, is 
still the shortest, take the N.E. rqptc by Toorfaun, Aramuth, Khamil 
and Khya-yu kwan, which, though much longer, has some stations or rest¬ 
ing-places with wells to refresh men and cattle. The soil of Khotaun ii 
there represented as most luxuriant and fertile, though very sandy, with 
water near the surface, well-tasteil and wholesome, the very characteristic 
of. an oasis; the climate dry and very salubrious ; the winters colder and 
the summers hotter than tlmse of Ladauk. Almost every house is pro¬ 
vided with a well. The m'ojtle are said to be talk; the males are well 
fortned and robust, with {^easing features and complex,ions of red and 
white ; the females of delicate and elegant forms, and rcivlarkahle for the 
beauty of their eyes, eye-brows and hair, tin; latter of which is carefully 
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preserved in the greatest possible Inxurianco of growth; 8nd Ihey are not 
subjected, like their Tibetian neighbours of thci same sex, to tbe drudgery 
of *out-dopr work.* They spin ^tton within doors, rear silk-worms, •and 
wind tile thread ; but tbe men gatbcr and brin^ in the mulbill-ry Ifeaves for 
feeding the worms. The citie» of Khotaun are represented as six in 
number, in perfect agi’eement with" what has ^jdbn given in our short ac¬ 
count of Khotaun, vfe.,'Karakasti, Eleechee, Yooroong-kash, Cbura, Kur- 
reeaand Yangee Kishlltk. OI*theso*Karakash (the fiMaliache of Keiulong’s 
map) is the most western. The name denotes the city of the river of the 
'Black Yu or .Taspei’, not the pity of the •Black river as Moorcroft says. 
It is seven days’ jouniey—112 c^ or 1^24! r<>ad iiiilcs—from Yarkund, ami 
contains 3000 houses, without iininding those of #ifs district. Ten or 
twelve CDS to the S.E. is*Eleechee or^Khotaun, with 6000 houses; the 
residence of two Chinese ambans, with a garrison of 500 soldiers, and the 
•liead quarters of •the Mussulmaun Hakim, or j^overnor of the provin<-e. 
To the S.K. is Yooroong-ksish, or city of the river of White Yuor.Tasper, 
not the city of the va))id river as Moorcroft has it, who seems to be no 
adept in the Ofiental Toorkish. 'h is placSfhj^ His information only one 
cos from Eleechee, whereas, according Keinlong’s great map, «t is 8" to 
the S., and 15" to the E. of it; and, acc'onling to the Miiigifoundchee, 
30 li or 10 geographical miles to the E. of it. Chura (the Tchila of the 
above map), three days’ journey S.E. of the former, contains 2000 houses, 
whilst Yooroong-kash has lOOO houses. The district of Chura is parti¬ 
cularly famous for the production of silk Knrrea (the Kelea of the 
above map), the Kereja of .''wahlenberg ami the Karia of Kennel, is four 
days’ journey S.S.E. of Chura, but N.E. of it in the map of 1760. It 
contains 4000houses. Vangee-kishlak, tlie sixth city, is four days S.S.E. 
of Kurrea or Karia, and coutaimt 1000 'lK.^ses. We cannot identify 
it with any known position. IVe can identify five of these with the 
account we have given of the citihs of K/iofaun, and with tho iiiii/t 
of 1760. Taklioohoooe is not nienti^)ped py .Moorcroft s informant, hut 
we can identify it with the Tagli^f Izzet Oolah to the S.W. of his 
Kiriya or Karia, and tho ''angee-kishlak of Moorcroft may perhaps 
correspond to the Niekisldak of Izzet Oolah, though placed in a direction 
quite opposite; but it must be remembered that in both c.nses it is wholly 
hearsay geography. In Izzet Oolah’s Itinerary, reported from Yarkund to 
Khotaun, the stations are ‘ight, and in those of .Moorcroft seven. The 
first station in the latter llmera y is Karakash, which Moorcroft setuns to 
identify with Karghalick, or the city of crows ; but this is a manifest mis¬ 
take, as Karghalick is not on the road to Khotaun at all, but on that 
to the pasf of Karrakoorutn, at the junction of the river of Alisar with 
that of Yarkimd. At seven cos distant from Karakash, on tho road to 
Choiilak, the face of the country is.covercd with a deep fine sand, ex¬ 
tremely light, and so subject to shift and to ett'ai'e all the common 
Jnarks of a road, as to have rendered it necessary to mark its line by a 
double row of wooden ])osls, which reach uninterruptedly to Karakash, 
the first city of Khotaun. This agrees remarkably well uith tbe Jeban' 
Nooma, which .says that for six days’journey the route from Yarkundd'O 
Khotaun the country is a perfect desert, the three first days of the route 
being through a wellr-inhahited country. Eightfdays’journey to the S.S.E. 
of Yangee-kishhkk is a district abounding in (jpld, in grains and masses, in 
collecting ol wrihdi, from .500 to 1000 men are employed bjt tbe empmiir 
Khotaun is supposed to contain’this and other metals; Iml, 
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if the inhahitan's he acquainted vvitli any mines, they either conceal them, 
or tile jnoduce will not rejiay the cost. 

'fhe population is chiefly employed, aq in the days pf Marco Polo,> in 
agricultrii'c, i»anufacturc, and commerce,; and by no means wavlTke. The 
domestic animals are horses, numerous qii^ hardy, but of a small size ; yaks, 
or the Tibetian bulls, are bred in.die imountains, and common neat cattle 
on the plains; vast numbers of the doainbas oiL lmoad-tailed sheep are 
reared ; their wool is? very fine but slvort, qn tTIey «re shorn twice a-yeav. 
.'shawl-wool goats arc equally nuq^erous, anti their fleeces are said to be at 
least equal to those of (Ladayk. Wild animals ar*s said to abound of 
various kinds.' They haw* camels of a ^rge size, with two^humps, gene¬ 
rally of a brown c#l|)ur, but sointftinies yellow, and so swift, that men 
' mounted on the horses of the country can seltiom overtake tlieip, if they 
get the start but a little. They aVe hunted for the sake of their flesh, 
which is said to be of a delicious flavour, and much relished by theiratives ; 
cloth is made of their wool or hair. The (Joiqklioor, or wild ass, is com-” 
moil, and also many varieties of deer, of which the musk-deer is one, the 
jiroiltice of. which is praverl-hslly fine, fw who has not read or heard of the 
musk of, Khotaun? That most -terrible of feline animals, the royal ti¬ 
ger, roams oti the mountains t/f* Khotaun. Leopards and wolves are nu¬ 
merous ; yellow'bears are not numerous, and of black bears there are none. 
(lame is abundant of foxes, hares, and other small quadrupeds, and fea¬ 
thered game is superabundant. Truit-trees, of all the sorts common in 
the S. of liurope, are raised in the gardens of Khotaun ; as vines, which are 
vastly productive, melons of large size, and well-flavoured ; with pome¬ 
granates, plums, peaches, pears, apples, and apricots. Wheat, barley, maize, 
]ieasj, anil carrots, are largely cultivated, but the soil is too dry for rice, 
of which none is raised. .'^le few forests which exist hardly deserve 
the name, as there are few tinfliw f/ees in them, and these of the same 
hind with those of i.adauh, as ptijs/ars and willows; but the miiJherry 
evirywliere abounds', and a vast ((uanlity of silk is raised there, though a 
line white cotton seems to he tluVs\'S{l^ produce. The manufacture consists 
I'liierty of woollens, camlet, cotton and silk .-'oihs. i'he woollens, however, 
tire generally thick and co' rse, and by no means approach the' nature of 
our Luropean broad cloths. Hut the felted cloths are large, fine, and well 
got up. Cottons of a coarse kind are made in vast quantities, both for 
lionie use, and forex|ibrtation ; they ai'e sent from every house to IVkin in 
commutation fur the capitation tax. The circulating medium is silver and 
copper coin ; uncoined gold is also used for the same li grains and masses, 
rile revenue paid to the Chinese government consists of a capitatijm 
tax, and a tax on agricultural produce; but silk and garden 'iroduce are 
exempted. This latter is one-tenth of the whole produce. Khotaun has 
a itommcrcc with Russia, through the medium of llukharian traders, in raw 
silk, both white and yellow, and not less than 1000 camel loads of uii- 
dyed cotton thread are annually sent to Russia, through Rokhara and tlifc 
Kirgeesian step])es. Troin Bokhara 500 large horses are annually importeiT 
‘into Khotaun. With Andidjan, Yurkiiud, Auksoo and Eelah, Khotaun has 
extensive coiiiinercial intercourse in silk and cotton cloths, raw silk and cot¬ 
ton thread ; vast ipiantities of sheep-wool are sent to Yarkuiid, where it is 
wrought into felts; and ricA and cast-iron jiots for kityhen use are received 
in return. Droves of Kalinic horses are imported from Eelah and Auksoo ; 
to the fonnev' alone, Khotiniii sends fioiu 200,000 to .‘R’'0,000 bales of 
coarse cotton cloth annually ( the length of each piece is from 7 to 8 guz, 
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12 gurooks broa(l> and one rupee per piece. 'I'liese are ilold kt Ifielah to 
tlie Kalinucs and Kirgees for money, or exchanjred for cattle. This is the 
conon called Bexi at Eelah, and a|^out 50,000 sheep are annually brought by 
the Kf^muce (Kirgees) to Eelah, ^nd the rate of value is oue|lpie0li of this 
cloth for a sheep, three for a cow, aud six for a horse. From 10 to 20,000 
three year old geldings are brought by no.made hordbs to Eelah for sale, frc..i 
13^ .to 14 hands high, and are seld^in droves of 12 for a yamboo, or in¬ 
got of silver, or at an«veragt^of 1ft rupees for a horSe, rating the yamboo 
at 180 rupees. ^The commerce between Hindoostaun and Khotaun was 
'Once, it is said, verysexteusive, but when the dithculty of communication 
across the various ranges of the f lijpalaya andathelCwenlung are considered, 
it seems evidently impossible. A routfe of this repor^ communicati on is 
given in tliis hearsay comnrunication, between Yarkund and a place named 
Surree^keea, in the mountains of Khotaun ; and that it passed by Uodauk 
^nd Ghortope, bif t beyond these places informatipn stop[ied. But on com¬ 
paring this route with tha| trSvelled by.Izzet Oola, and given from liis 
written communication in th-} Journal Asiatique of Paris by Klaproth, 
from Ladauk across the Kwenlun|^r Karratmyrum to Yarkund, we find, 
that N. of the Col, or pass of Karrakoorm^, the route goes N. to Yarkund, 
N.E. to Khotaun, S. fo l.adauk, and SiW. to Baltee or Little Tibet. 
Therefore the route frrtm Yarkuml to Khotaun, must be S-E. and not S. 
But Surree-keea is placed by Moorcroft half-way between Yarkund and 
Karakash ; and must therefore be S-E. of Yarkund, and vliat is mort!, is said 
to be 10 stages, or 124 cosses from that pbice. By this means Karakash 
wouhl be double that distance from Yarkund : yet in the reported route 
given in the same commuidcation from Yarkund to Khotaun, Karakash is 
given at only 112 cosses from the former; a plain cuutradiction to the 
other statement. But so far is Snrree-ke''a.Jrom being on the route to 
Karakash, that, on the contrary, it is'on .that from Yarkund to the ])ass of 
Karrakoorum, S. and S.W. of the ftn-mer. The very first place on the 
route, named Karghalik, shows it; whj^h : in Izzet Oola’s route from Kar¬ 
rakoorum, is placed 15) hours journey'^?, ot farkiiud. The next ])lac<! we 
recognize in this hearsay rouie, is Kathau Ourtoung, which is the Oitong 
of Izzet Oola, or the Chinese custom house, belonging to the district of 
Yarkund, 6 hours’ journey S. of Karghalik, or 75 S. of Yarkuml, or 
50 B. miles, reckoning 2 miles to each cos, and a cos to the hour, which, 
ill such a mountainous region, is fully sufficient for a loaded caravan. 
Now in Moorcroft’s communication, this Ortong or custom-house, is givc-n 
at 68 cosses or 136 B. miles from Yarkund, or 90 miles beyond Karghalik, 
iiyitead of only 6 hours’ distance as in Izzet Oola ; and as he travelled in 
person the srhole road, and kept an exact journal of each day’6 inarch, and 
the time occupied in going from one place to another on the road, we 
have no hesitation in preferring his itinerary and using it, as far as vve can 
identify the places in his route with those of Moorcroft, as a corrective to 
^>e latter. The next place mentioned in the latter is the Kara Direa or 
'Black river, 20 cosses beyond the Ortong. Here the Karakash Direa 
or Daria, or Black-stone river of Khotaun, is confounded with the river of 
Misar, which comes from Chiraghsaldee, and which seems to run eastward 
to Misar, and thence N. to Karghalik where it joins the river of Yarkund. 
We have just to compare Izzet Oola’s route, tojsee and know, that the river 
of Misar is not, nor can be, the Karakash Dirffi, or river of Black .Jasper. 
Beyond this riv€r is Shahced-oola-khodja, 12 ao»ae», the CheJfld-oola-khod- 
.iah of Izzet Oola, where it is placed on the river of Yarkund. within 6 
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inarclies *of source. But in this new communication, Shaheed-oola- 
khodja is placed on the Kar^kash Direa, within 24 cosses of its source: as 
this<river was before confounded with the* Misar river, a tributa^ stretSn 
of the Yai'kui^ river, so here again it w confounded with the Ywkund 
river itself; aVotorious error 1 as the Yarkund river, for the most part, 
runs N.W. to Shaheed-oOla-khodjcu v^hereas, on the contrary, the Kara- 
kash rises, and must so, to the S.W. ^f the »of* Karrakooroom, und 
runs N.E. to the regiofl'of Khotann, and*city pf KaraRash. When such a no? 
torious mistake is made, as that of qonfounding the Karakas^ Direa with the 
liver of Misar* and then, as if t« make it still more conspicuous, with the 
Yarkund river itself, what coafidence ca|| we have in this imported com¬ 
munication of Mr Mopreroft ? Sufreekeea is then placed 24 cosses, as it 
would seem, E. of Snaheed-oola-khodja, and af or near the source of the 
Karakash Direa.—This place is safll to be famous for its quarries of jas¬ 
per or agate, once much used for drinking cups, or oi^aments for the 
person. Let us hear Izzet (5ola. Having reacnei^ighur-saldce, on the right 
bank of the Yarkund river, five days’ journey down the Yarkund river, he con¬ 
tinues the iijarc^i thus, “•Baf^-Ha.i^ee Mohammed 9 hours''lnarch N. W. of 
Aighur-sqjdee on the right banl^of the river; it abounds in wood and 
forage. There is seen on the Ttute a place called* the Djangal-Kirghiz, 
or forest of the Kirghiz, wfiere ^ ruins of old* buddings ; the people so 
named ilwelt there before the Chinese made a conquest of the country. 
Nigh this—the forest of the Kirghiz—a defile opens up, which leads to the 
tomb of Shaheed-oola-khodja. A day’s journey (in the French edition of 
this, it is a unc null, dc distance d'ici, a night of distance from this,) from 
this (the Djangal-Kirghiz) there is a mine of yechm (oriental jade) : I 
met several people coming from Koksar to search for the stone yechm. 
After passing the forest of tly^ yrgh iz, we arrived at a pass on the left, 
which strikes otV to Sirkoul, (baa^f^r Surrikol) on the confines of Ba- 
dakshaun. This is in all probabilitj^e place called Surreekeea in the re- 
porteil communication, and itiner^'v there given, and if so, it is neither in 
the mountains of Khotin, nor af't^^e^^%ar(^e of the Karakash Direa, but on 
or nigh the Yarkund river, and in the vicinity of a pass leading W. to 
Sirk-oul, and therefore far W. of the Karakash river.” Four hours’ march 
N.\V. and W. of Bagh Iladjee Mohammed, Izzet Oola left the Yarkund 
river to the left w W. at a place called Koulan, which there runs W., at 
the same time that ho tvas going N. If, as the report says, the road from 
Khotin to Hindoostaun passed by the way of Surreekeea,—and if, as we have 
seen from a careful inspection of Izzet Oola's route, Surreekeea is not at 
the source of the Karakash river, but 6 or 7 days’ journey N. and N.M^. 
of the sourcc*of the Yarkund and Pass of Karrakooroom, and aasisequent- 
ly fjr to the N.W. of the Karakash river,—and if, on arriving there, the 
road turrs S.E. across the Kwenlung, and then as far S.E. as Rodauk and 
Ghortope, before the traveller can across the Caillas and the Himma- 
leh, to enter the valley of the upper Ganges, it must be a most tremenj 
dous detour indeed,—it cannot be. If Khotaun is to the N.E. of the pass o: 
*KaiTakuoroom, the route will of course be in that direction. Nay, whai 
is more, we have a route in Moorcroft’s own account of his journey t< 
Gfiortope, which will answer the purpose much better. Speaking of the 
dress of the Wazir’s son at'Deba, which consisted of\a great loose gowr 
of woollen stuff, striped, biue, yellow, red and green, about a finger’i 
breadth altermtely, he tells\us that it was said to be nknufactured a 
Guinnak, the capital of Chinise Tartary; and Guinnak is masked on th( 
VI. • 4 L . 
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,nap of hi. route at 20 day.’ journey NJ> of 
ia not the name of a city, but of a region an,!.. ihe J *’! 
for ChinMe Toorkistaun. And| by the reported coininmm r.. i*ect 
ing KkoSiJn, woollens compose a principal braflch ot the "f 
K^taun, as both sheep and shawl-wool goats are nn.ner/ns in tl at s- 
ict. Coupling this with the fait that the‘Iflioteas rejeive. al tl.u 
•oollensfrom Gnindalv Vjpre fanjie no. doubt but the city ot * ^ 

ihota.m is the place intended. IT so, we have a route ot 211 days S. W . 


"TChotaun is the place ^ntendetj. , 

from Kliotaun Jo Ghortope, Ghovtope \>enig \n SO h, long., anti ^ I 
'SS' N. lat., and Kliotaun 80°^ 35' li. long., amt 37 " N. lat., or 13' to the 
E. of Ghorfcpe, and 6° 22' to Uic N. As<JhlTrtoiiu is nearly 2^ degrees 
to the E. of the pass of Karrako^-olnn, and the ^iter is said by I/zet 
Oola to be S.W. of Khofaun, it is probalde that the route from Jlihotaun ' 
to (jlsortope is nearly due S* At any rate, it is much more rational to 
• think that the route from Khotaun to I lindooi^taun should go S. to Ghor¬ 
tope and the pass ofr Niter^ than by the circuitous route of the Karrakoo- 
room pass, or the' still mbre circuitouji route of Sun-eekeea, and much 
more practicald?, as the descent tf thifK»*c. lung must l^p much less to- 
’■ wards Ghortope, than towards Ladauk, ^ the site of the formijr is more 
than 15,000 feet abcVe the level of thj sea ; and, if the route to Cash- 
mere be intended, it /s ^lorter and m<|^-e practicable to take the route of 
the Upper Indus, by Rodauk to LadauK, than that by the jiass of Karra- 
kooroom and the course of the Shauyook. 

The account of the rivers in this report is deplorably erroneous and 
confused, and Mr Mooreroft has been totally out in his etymologies. In 
the account of the first river of Khoten, called the Karakash Dereea— 
which is here confounded with the Talep Moo, or river of Yarknnd—ho 
tells us that kash in Toorkish means r.jYT-.^and that Karakash signifies 
the same with Kara Dereea, the BlacU'rwer. Kasch, in oriental Toorkish 
and Mongolian, signifies stone, and'particularly jasper; Karakash, there¬ 
fore, means Black Jasper, and the riyer Is so called, because of the black 
jasper or black Yu wliif-h is found iy. its'cliannel, sometimes in masses and 
sometimes in small pebbles. The range where the Toghreo Soo rises, is 
called Karlik Duvan, or Icy mountain, because kartik means ‘ the ])kce of 
snow,’ and duvan ‘ mountain.’ But karlik means no such thing. It is tlie 
Toorkish Karalik, the place of <larkness or blackness, and, therefore, 
Karlik Duvan means ‘ the Dark’ or ‘Cloudy inounfain,’ from tlie perpetual 
mists which envelope its sides or summits. The term duvan is presented 
to us in the various forms of duvan, daman, dcevan, dabau, ami dabuhn, 
vyhich last is the true orthography, and is a Mongolian word, denoting a 
ridge iu u^osition to a peak, and also a mountain-pass, and corresponds 
to the term tahahan, so frequently met with in the maps of Du Halde. 
This total want of uniformity in the orthography of Oriental names is a 
very great annoyance to readers, and causes no small confusion in their 
J^inds, as they are unavoidably led to the conclusion of a difiereiice of 
' place or thing from the diversity of orthography. 

Respecting the Talee-Moo, or river of Yarkund, the common trunk of 
all the Bukharian rivers, the account given in this communication is so 
monstrously absurd, and so much at variance with all former accounts of 
that region, that il must he rejected at firet sight, as unworthy of all 
credit. We tan form a pretty general, tbouklh not particular account of 
its course, froA Izzot Oola, who travelled idpngst it from its source, im¬ 
mediately 49.the south of the pass of Karrfkooroom, for eight successive 
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(lays, to a*j)laA called Koulai),^here lie left it running to the west. At 
Karghalik, 19 hours’ jouyie)^outh of Yarkund, where Izzet Oola again 
saw it, iD^^joined by the river Misar.sand the joinUstream gasses Tfar- 
kund t# tlid^.E. lleyotiil this pointawc know nothing of ils particular 
line of direcnon; hut as all former aeceunts concur in assigning the lake 
of Loj) as tlif grand receptacle o.£.its#waters, it must run N.E. t^espect- 
ing the river of Kasli^har, whether 4 jmns jjie, rivtr of Yarkund,. orb 
lost in the sands, we know not, and'this new cortimunication never inSlP^ 
tious its name. But what is stringest of all is, that the ^'iver of Yarkund, 
after receiviikg the riverif of Kkotaun, ten days’ jottruey to the E. of Yalk 
kund, receives that ofTl.ksfto, three i^ys’ journey farthw E., which is 
said to he coin))os?<i ef two main ^<ttj?anis whicli unite at Y’^enghee Toor- 
fann, the one from'the country of the Kirgllfces, and the.othes‘from the 
vicinity of Eelah, and that the uifiled stream runs thr^e d^s’ S. to»^k- 
soo, and other five days’jS. to its junction with the tliple stream of tlt^ 
Karakash, Yooroongkash, and.ijthe river of ^rkuj^j/hnd then the whole 
combined runs E. by Ilaee (Paw Sairim, Kowhey, l-fe^-achar, Ooroomtsee, 
and Eske# 'I'^orfaun, •for k'cDu^ of days. Eskee '^orfauu is conse- 
quently.47 days’ E. of Y’enghe* Toorfauu, not including the eight days^ 
bend to the tl. from the latter?ta most monstroul error, as the two cities 
BO called are but a few miles atoiider, accorijjl^ ^o Izzet Oola’s informa¬ 
tion, and the name of Yenghee Voorfaun does not appear in Timkowski’s 
account, nor in the map of 17(>0. We never heard, or saw, or knew, that 
Ooroomtsee and Toorfaun were on the banks of a stream composed of all 
the rivers of Bukharia combined in one mighty trunk. No such junction 
occurs in any map, whether of D’Anville, or Strahlenberg, or Father Ilal- 
lerstein, nor in any extracts which have been made from the Daisynitouiid- 
chee. We are next informjtitt yit it r uns E. from Eskee Toorfaun, through 
an uninhabited tract, in somepfi^iountaiuous, in others sandy, in others 
woody, 40 days’ journey to Kaimfflt (Hamee), a very large city in Cliina. 
This is really wonderful, thatkymiool should have stood in all time past 
on the banks of such a largenveSns said above, and that this, if true, 
should never have been mentioned by historian, or traveller, or geographer, 
whether Chinese, or Mussulmauns, or Christians; and that Kamool should 
be 40 days’ journey E. of Eskee Toorfaun by the course of the stream, 
whereas in l3u*+Ialdi' it is said to be only ten days’ journey to Kamool 
from 'roorfauu, and *iii Timkowski the travelling distance is stated at 
only 1130 or almost 350 geographical miles. Kamool, besides, was 
visited by the Jesuit fathers, Jartoux, Fridille, and Bonjour, in 1711, in 
the reign of Kaung-hee, who drew the map of this region all the way t'vdK 
Soochew W. to 23° of long. W. of Pekin, and more than a 
to the W. of Kamool, in person, and who could nut possibly be mistaken 
in- the site of Kamool, which, by them, is placed on a small stream run¬ 
ning S. and N., called the liara-oSssoo, or Black river; and not a single 
stream of any consequence occurs in the whole route from Kamool to 
'i'oorfaun, and none such are marked in the map. From Kamool, cmK 
tinucs this wonderful piece of oral communication from the Tooranee luer- 
j^hant, the river runs still easterly in China, 20 days through a desert 
greatly deficient in water, and reaches Lunjoo (Lauchew) a city contain¬ 
ing 50,000 houses. This is still more extraordinary! as Lauchew is more 
than double the distancetfrom Kamool that Kamool is from Toorfaun, 
being nearlj^ten degrees lA and more than six degrees S\of the meridian 
of Kamool; and yet the rivlr is said by this Tooranee geuywnan.ti!Mi-«<>''^lt. 
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Laiichew in half the time that it takes t\ run to KainoolTioni I *)rfaun. 
Lancbew, besides, is placed in tl.e^Iesuits’Vaji of SInnsee,. ^the hanks 
of file Wlianirho, aul we liave luh the smallest reason to doWits a<-,<^- 
racy and i< we are to doubt the accuracy of mitpo, drawn o|rtbe^pot by 
persons »evy way qualified by sciertce for such operations of the hearsay 
commui/cation of an ignorant mercliknty we nuftt lay asitle fonhdeiuo 
injJty maps, however ■aeeuratSly »drBwn; even lh<>^c of t^assim am 
T^ige, if any such similar hearsay communication should uutoi tuimlely 
reach our ears. (But we are not yet done with this sort of intormation. 

are further the river runs stiH 32 days’ 1'.. to ijoochew, and 

then— mirabil^didu ! —takes a mfist confoa!lding’‘swe^) to the west, and 
joins the Irtish. Now Soochew is ,nc!t to the E. Vut to the N.W. of 


Lanchew,* mo;« than 300 iniles in direc# distance, and on the hanks of a 
sra^stream'whichlruns N.E. to the Kwendeeloun or Etzino, wliich latter 
<Cns N. and is losCin a small l^e in the desert* Moorcroft, liimself, ad¬ 
mits the improbabifcyj>f su^h a vast sweeU; But he qualifies this by say¬ 
ing, that probabi^tvi!^ howevfer are of siniy*! importance, when opposed to 
the contrary and^ositive assertioTi Sf a reC^oedtsMe rfeporter. / Bust we have 
"Snore than mere probabilities opposed tcwthe assertion of this rcxpectable 
rejwrter. We have rew^rts’, too, perfectlywpposite to his, jtnd these from 
very respectable reportilrs^^o; and if Moorcroft had either seen or 
examined these as lie ought, he could* not for one nionient have had 
doubts as to the existence of such a city as Kliotann, nor of the course of 
the Yarkuud river into the Lop lake. The very existence of such doubts 
in his mind, and the facility with which he received such information on 
such slender authority, in direct opposition to all that has been written or 
read on this subject, is a mournful and deyr proof of the'ignorance of our 
countrymen of the geography of Ceq,^ral fhn *, in wliich we are far, very 
far behind our Continental rivals. All^'Ctie proof he has given of this, 
rests on the authority of a Yarkumfee merchant, who acconqianied the 
Hakim of Yarkund to Pekin and hac{r/^od this precious oral informa¬ 
tion was communicated to a Toorans^merchant at Ladauk, an acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr Moorcroft, who, in his turn, communicated it to him, who, in 


his turn again, seems to l;avo thought it of such importance, as to com¬ 
municate it to his employers, the Hon. East India Comiiaiiy. His first 
informant, the Tooranee merchant, who made‘him doubt "«5f tlie existence 
of Khotaun, was never farther, it appears, than Auksoo; and all the ulte¬ 
rior information was obtained from the Yarkundee merchant. Izzet Oola 


(.also saw a respectable Moollah at Kashghar, who had gone with the Vang 
Kashghar twice to Pekin, and who had kept notes of his relays on 
jaWch he communicated to him; hut, as Klaproth well observes, 
it contains nothing new. From such specimens as appeared in the Bihlio- 
thique Geographique Universelle, the^emark is just. It appeara clear to 
us that Mr Moorcroft was deficient in the previous geographical knowledge 
^the regions be wished to visit, and of the Toorkish, Persian, and Moii- 
/gol languages, as is clear whenever he attempts to explain names. Had 
the communication now given in the Royal Geographical Journal been 
confined to the region of Khotaun itself, it would have been more judici¬ 
ous, as it is valuable so far; but to have given the whole of it, as it now 
appears in that Joui-tfal, does little credit to the judgment of the selectors, 
whoever they were, as such a specimen of ^geographical ignorance ami 
nonsense has ii^er been surpassed. We ha^ been compelled to discuss 
it, a^pjyeaaiM^ in such a respectable Journal^ it will be read by many and 
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be believed Ify some; and as \|f directly overthrows all we have said on the 
geop^rapby of-'Cflii^se Tfor^stauii, ^d tends to call into doubt that part 
•f our^prtl It is a just remark of tMr Pinkerton^ our rcspectabll pre¬ 
decessor^ the path of^eograpliy, that next to the foll^ol wrifing rion- 
Honse, is nat of him who undertakes to I'cfute it; and soiVfi will think 
that after wiat we h^^said on4hi| subject, that the remark iv^apply to 
us. liut it must be remembered, Uiat^wh^t^^r tfe ^ve said o^tif^mat- 
ter, it has been usliered forth to tlnfworltk undef the sanction of thanU- 
ciety, as containing additional geographical information; and as our work 
is expressly on a similar subject, we were nec^jjji^JRteJ to notice it, in^o 
far as it interfered wlffi out..atatement|. We dismiss the«ubject, express¬ 
ing our sorrow tTiat ever such 4 communication appeal^^^n that Journal, 
and the keen dis^pointment we felt on peFusing such^dooument from 
the pen of sucli a man as the late lamented Mr MoOTcroflN- . 

llespecting the uppef valleys of the Indus and S^luj, little addihd^al 
knowledge has been gained. • jn our accouitf of (Ito^ate of Khofalun, we 
find that we were mistakcn\n placing ie'N. of thp KaV;^ooroom pass. 
This arose %om our* ignuriftic^at tl|6 Vi aso'^^iat thei^are t^o places so 
calleil*; the one above-mentiofeed, which is cmled Khofalun Toshgoon, or 
the halting jjace of Kho/aluii to distinguisljji’/W'rom the other Kliofalun, 
the chief touni of a small prijfcipality betw|,tji ^adauk and Little Tibet, 
and three days' journey from Saltee, the capital of the latter. 'I'liis petty 
state contains S,0oO houses, and 12,000 inhaliitants. We also now find, 
both from Mr Moorcroft and Izzet Oolah, that the Shauyook, or nortlieru 
branch of tlie Upper Indus, does not join the river of Ladauk above, but 
below Ladauk; for Izzet Oola fell in with the Shauyook at Akiiain, a 
village of 20 houses on the. left bank of that stream, 16 cosses E. and 
N.E. of Ladauk. _ t 

None but tlie late Mr Mooi^oft have yet penetrated to'Ladauk. Mr 
(lerard, who bad previously luaile* several unsuccessful attempts to reach 
it by way of the Speetee, SqjaiKand Paratee rivers, made another attempt 
in 1829, but equally unsuccessTui^by the way of Stanpore, on tlie Bcyah. 
In the middle of July he crossed the Sutluj by a rope bridge, where the 
i>ed of the stream is 2,500 feet above tlie sea, traversed the mountain 
state of Cooloo, across the lofty mountain ridge which throws off the 
streams from''’(tppusite sides to the Sutluj and Beyah, at an elevation of 
10,700 feet. On the 27tli of July he struck the bed of the latter stream, 
the ancient ITyphasis, at the ferry of Koortoor, where that river has a 
broader expanse of bed than could have been expected so near its sourc^ 
At Stanpore, ni the capital of Cooloo, he encamped near the niargi^oT 
tlie river, 'upon a green sward, shaded by magnificent elm ■ yr 

spot where the late Mr Moorcroft pitched his tents. Here the coiifigura-' 
■tion of this Alpine tract is gigantic, and its frontier well defined, 'file 
Sutluj is southward ; the Ilyphasis westward ; whilst the Himalayan crest 
forms a magnificent limit on the N. and opens into countries whose na^nc 
is scarcely known. Crossing the Beyah at Stanpore, he pitched his tt>u 
on the slope of the southern Himalaya, at an elevation of 10,000 feeU 
surrounded by luxuriant vegetation and flowering herbs, on the 8th of 
August. The road up to the crest is one long-continued stair, constructed 
by a fakir. On the 9th, he crossed this crest at the jiass of Ilotang, turning 
a little to the right to the consecrated rills of the Beyah, which are collected 
in a small ftasin walled roi nd, for the purposes of ablut'ou. Here is the 
source of the river which, tit the distance of only five inariJMIStJliJlowvp*'*- 
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Bents so magnificent an expanse. Here afi^fieiing mu9« b4 presented to 
the genius of the stream. The altkude of^h's^ sourim 3,000 feet. 
DesMnding ,into a ravine, the bediot the Cliandia Bhaga, od of tlm 
moon, w*s c/ossed by a cradle brklge. Here the climate i^der§oes a 
change, anjjr^he configuration of the* (Sjuntry assumes a new foAn, and the 
eternal ssfiftw gradually recedes to thelsummits of tiio mountains. Even 
the si^s have a deif^pef antL^nore*resplendent hue. ^Nothing was green 
IhfPthe crops, the vegetation iKing shanty and arid, and the rays of the 
sun powerful. In,place of luxuriant vegetation, and slopes covered with 
ii#giiificent pines, (as belhr^, not p tree but die drdoping wiliosv, which is 
planted here, was now visible, the |oil (luita.JJare'ot verdure, and the air 
dry and elastic^.,, ^n the IStli of Aggntt, Mr Geranl reached Taiidek, 
the capital of th^Tartar state*of Lahoul, ^ the bank or the Soorey Bhaga, 
or ru^ of tbi tsunjt the incipient stream of the Acesines or Chunaub, 
wlpdi he passed, fike Moorcroft, by a fragile bridge of osier twigs. 
Tandeh has an aItitViJai.of l|),o6o feet. Here Gerard was confined 1.5 
days by a fevpis' Qa^he 20wi of August Jhe resumed his route up the 
Acesines, arid on fne 2d of itcpiatilllh- reaped the hat inhabited spot of 
tWT country, at an elevation of 11,000 feemwhere tho valley was prettily 
enamelled with villages al-ik> 5 ultivation. Idwas.now continued sunshine, 
and the temperature in ^edii|d with the televation ; thougli still in the 
vicinity of enormous masses of snow, amf at Darcha, the highest village 
in the dell of the Acesines, the reflection of the solar rays from the bar¬ 
ren sides of the rocks raised the temperature to 8-1“ in tho shade. On 
the 8th of September, Gerard crossed the Paralas range at an elevation 
of 10,500 feet, and traced the Soorey Bhaga, or Acesines, to its source in 
a lake only 300 feet lower. This is the same range crossed by Moorcroft 
at the pass of Barala-ha. Here the* wind Ttfi'V piercingly on one side, 
whilst the solar rays were scorchingly ar^ilt on the other; the extreme 
thin, dry, and cold air checks the vital Tiiergy with fearful rapidity. 


The 6th day after leaving the inhabu<j;'jj^ii;nits, Gerard ascended the 
Laitche-Lung range, at an elevation ^Sl 17,000 feet, which rose up ab¬ 
ruptly like a vast wall from the bed of the Chander-Bhaga, another af¬ 
fluent of the Acesines. Along this tract are found various marine fossil 
remains, at an elevat'on of 17,000 feet. Beyond this, is a lofty plateau 
called the Ropdshoo, which presents no other inhabitants'flian shepherd 
tribes, who live in the valleys under black tent’s, at a mean height of 
16,000 feet. The whole country is formed of mountains of varied eleva- 
\ipn 8, and offers no other continuous surface to the eye but that of lakes. 

Gerard pitched his camp at an elevation of 16,000 feet, on what 
‘£''i^tlM^ieti|a4ermed the plateau of Tartary ; as the Eaitche-f.ung range 
may be denominated the Northern limit of the basin of the Acesines, 
and consequently of Hindoostaun, and the southern boundary of the 
Ladauk territory; but in front of Gerard’s encampment rose another 
ran^, higher than any he had crossed, which separates the district of 
JU^pro, from that of Ladauk, and which had a mean altitude of 19,000 
leet, without any snow on its summits. Here the soil is almost without 
any vegetation, baked hard and thirsty ; but on the elevated ravines of the, 
neighbouring mountains are flocks of shawl-goats and yaks, reaping abun¬ 
dant nourishment frorif land formerly imagined by theorists to be covered 
with perpetual snow. The skies were of tha most resplendent indigo 
tint, and the ai^ighly transpai-ent. Gerard’tfattendants, wHb expected 
after crossing three success we ranges, the Eoang, tho 
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Para1|sa,*an(i^tliQ^aitQli»LnjA beheld with consternation alps on alps 
rising intern^juimjk—grcnC^cdeeds croup, till the farthest range of vision 
i« Btoppit^^ a sifoW'cAcFxhain wmt|li sends its nq^-thern waters the 
Indus* *krl[fa wild }i«ffle»was seeiv which was fire^»^^ ojje of the 
party, but almost no report was heard, sound being so \^Ie in this 
rarified atnssphcre ; 9 pack of wil^-dogs', quite red, \^ji^^also^en steal¬ 
ing alongst % gully. Here, whilst ,Ge»ard and hiS aw^ants ^tenow 
within three days^lharch of the Ii^s a*d Ladttuk, t^eywere sudallll^ 
arrested, on ^tho I7tli September, in their ’prq grea g, by the vizier of 
Ladauk, who, before their areival, had cros8ajji<>W8^lMt mass of r«k 
which sepafat^ the Wt ft diatg ets, with an ofKcial nies»ge to stop his en¬ 
trance into Ladaffk. litrliad amintei*ieW.^i^Cirerar((m^his party that 
day, and the day alter invited hipi to dinner iaTHs encain{Kenb; but in im¬ 
peding his farther advance, the lizicr seemed to rely^or^sii ^h^t^l^itle- 
man’s good feeling thaji any exertions of his ownn'emarking, thaf\)e 
would not oppose it by rude iaterferencd*, but th ^O^ c^sequence would 
be disgrace and discredit to They were otikerwl ^ g ood friends, 

drank tcji, ^e beef,>and smoAd tqg^lwitai^till, hm^ve^we was very 
anxious to see him depart, anjPlda eagerness^m equip and transport tlwm 
into the Sp6tttce, by a routdf skining the G^fese confines, evinced his 
great anxiety TO get him’fairmoui of his sidjf,Jbnd away from the pre¬ 
cincts of his capital. On the Corning of tne 19th, the yaks being ready, 
after the ceremony of smoking jtipes together, Oerard and he parted. The 
route now became excessively uncomfortable from exposure to the cold 
night air in such a savage country. Southwards, towards the Speetee, the 
landscape appeared very shaiply peaked, and in clusters of white sum¬ 
mits, but in the north-east, the mountains were of a vast contour, and 
the snow more uniform ly^Aed. .On the 20th of September, he lost 
his way on the banks of a stti* ^ife, and passed the night in a sheep-fold, 
without food or shelter. “ Next I’.fty,” says he, “ we were covered with 
snow, from which we despairq|,l of escaping, until the sun should appear 
to melt it; we discovered tHe iSSh^ in a pass at an elevation of 16,000 
feet. Here my situation became more aliu'iniug; I was confined to my 
4Mal, and all around me was sno.v, on our flanks and in front we, were 
hedged in by enormous mountains, the lowest level of which was lake 
Chooinoorcreelr^5,000 feet high. It is a beautiful sheet of water, and 
we skirted its banks’fm^iine hours ; another lake was covered with wild¬ 


fowl, which sc'eaiue I like sea-birds on the approach of a storm ; the 
bonlers of the lake were scattered over with the black tents of Tartan 
shepherds, ui.d vast flocks of sheep, shawl-wool goats, horses, and yalvsV* 
“ I cannbt conceive what these shepherds,” says he, “ do 
By d.ay they have to contend with a burning sun, and at night against a 
temperature which varies from 7” to 18” and sometimes 13”, under the 
tents at a height of 17,700 feet.* We were often surrounded by wihl 
horses, which never allowed us to come so near as to catch them. T^y 
are of a singular species, between the mule and the ass, resembling ffli 
deer in their spotted colour as well as their habits, as they spring fronr 
peak to peak with great agility. I am inclined to consider them as a 
r^pecies of zebra. The snow-line is often 20,000 feet at least; to the 
N.E., however, wO occasionally see white summits %f an incomprehensible 


size and height, at the coqtemplation of which the imagination wanders, 
inspired by Abe indefinite n^urc of the objects. I was wMhin three days’ 
journey of the Indus, and ^all always regret the 
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prevented me from beholding tliis solitarj^^i^d irvicteSslh,? ri'.er.’’ ’riieya^t 
fengdi reached a dell which opens u|on l^keJ ^,j>omoorcit-\'i but which^- 
except towards that ^aline expanse^ \s land-lowici^l on everjf'^v ».’^.4 whiht 
the lake ^ts^^i'^ads out its blue Qxpanse to .lie <oot of v |t'y,j,,fec:pitou8 
mountainSj^wming^ sharply defined'' and lofty boundary to t e valley of 
Speetee,^irougb,jtbe windings of wl'^cb. Gerard's route lay^ ilere Mr 
Gerap?;'ifed e-x-asidli tof niake^son^e r^^marks res])ecting a ccriai.i anomaly 
iSfUws condfwt' of sonii lakes • at that vast elevation, and whi :h confirm 
the veracity of jMr^''Iu«''.i6ft’8 assertions regarding the Man'iarowar lake. 
‘VThe whole circuifib'iiei. '“ pf the lake of (’h-'ornoorcreel is • inbayed (sur¬ 
rounded) by inouiltains, but billwards, on iu;,pjrth-<..-■.torn 'bore, the mass 
of elevated lat^Lr'^se very abruptly iroiii be water s ed^t U'Ul entered the 
regions of siiouj wbicb luVve a iriiform n.nrgin of 15),)00 feet. Neither 
tbi^“'tb^ e'’^(r laj^e has any elliux, and were we less acquainted with 
thpeourse of the we should here at least have a verification of the 

rev'cwers (as Harrow) received 
' iscredited, of Mansarowar be- 


fact, which Mr ^«) ‘brook und' otbei 


with cautious c'^euenc', and t en actually ^ 

ing entire!II fand-l^ln d, conc.'-'iir,,, t^iat, m elevated a regj()n,^evapora- 
t.diy was insufficient to carr^oft’the sujj^i'ji derived from the neighbour¬ 
ing snows : thus forgettiis,^pr not knowing) that the absorbj ig power of 
the atmosphere is infinitt^^, 'creased by it^ rareVaction ; anil, in tracts so 
singularly arid that the traveller behohls ic,;, permanent and unthawed, in 
a temperature of 50", torre'nts frozen fast in their fall in a medium often 
90" warmer than the graduated freezing point. Throughout India, in .luly 
and August, though the thermometer oUen points above SO", evaporation 
is checked in spite of this heat; such being the density of vapour at so 
low a level that a damp mouldy surface is thrown over every thing. 
On the table land of Tibet the air is.so dr^ (h-.t frost is not visible upon 
the soil or grass, though the thermomeii*,, may stand at the zero of the 
scale, as I have witnesseil. Few and'si'nall streams fall into the Choo- 
moorcreel at this sta'on ; liut the dry channels of water-courses were 
crossed, which showed ai- expanse of bAi Ti'ifir argued their powerful body 
at some period of the yeu''. The highest water-mark on the shore <lid 
not appear to exceed live .;et, and I have no belief that the siii race so' 
sides lower; so far from t'uth was the assertion (of Momcrofi’s re¬ 
viewers) that the Mansarowar must, be at, its maxiinum '»-!ght in .\ngust, 
that this fact occurs at a period diametrically opposiuc, or at least in the 
spring, when returning warmth breaks u|) the tiozen surface and thaws 
the immediate snou-s. Mo. rcroft’s remark is therefore verified, however 
^(.’’zzliiig it appeared to reviewers in another hemisphere entirely ignorant 
" o ht;vb ;'‘l constitution of llie regions they ventured to criticise. There 
is no just arguing from the physical constitution of European regions to 
those of the Ilimallah and Tibet, there being no analogy between tlieiii. 


I'HE END. 
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